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PEEFj^OE. 


♦  •  • 


The  EsBays  in  this  volume  are  intended  to 
offer  aid  to  those  whose  faith  may  have  been 
shaken  by  recent  assaults.  The  writers  do  not 
pretend  to  have  exhausted  subjects  so  vast  and 
so  important,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages ; 
but  they  desire  to  set  forth  their  reasons  for  be- 
lieving the  Bible,  out  of  which  they  teach,  to  be 
the  inspired  Word  of  God,  and  for  exhorting 
others  still  to  cherish  it  as  the  only  message  of 
salvation  from  God  to  man.  They  hope  that 
these  Essays  may  be,  to  those  whose  attention 
they  can  secure,  incentives  to  further  thought  and 
reading.  They  have  avoided,  rather  than  sought, 
direct  controversy.  They  have  excluded  person- 
ality ;  they  have  not  spoken  with  undue  harsh- 
ness of  the  views  they  have  been  forced  to  op- 
pose. 

For  the  choice  of  contributors  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  subjects  the  Editor  is  responsible. 
Most  of  the  writers  gave  their  names  without 
knowing  those  of  their  coadjutors ;  and  not  one 
of  them,  but  the  Editor,  has  seen  all  the  Essays 
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up  to  the  day  of  publication.  Each  has  written 
independently,  without  any  editorial  interference, 
beyond  a  few  hints  to  prevent  omissions  and  rep- 
etitions, such  as  must  arise  when  several  writers 
work  without  concert. 

On  the  withdrawal  of  one  of  the  contributors, 
Dr.  McCaul  most  kindly  undertook  a  second  pa- 
per, at  a  short  notice.  No  one  has  a  better  claim 
to  be  heard  on  the  important  subjects  that  have 
been  confided  to  him. 

Professor  Mansel  lent  much  valuable  aid  to 
the  Editor  in  an  unexpected  increase  of  labour. 

This  volume  is  humbly  oflfered  to  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church,  as  one  attempt  among  many 
to  keep  men  true  to  Him  in  a  time  of  much  doubt 
and  trial  Under  His  protection^  His  people 
need  not  be  afraid.  The  old  difficulties  and  ob- 
jections  are  revived ;  but  they  will  meet  in  one 
way  or  another  the  old  defeat  While  the  world 
lasts,  sceptical  books  will  be  written  and  an- 
swered, and  the  books,  perhaps,  and  the  answers 
alike  forgotten.  But  the  Bock  of  Ages  shall 
stand  unchangeable ;  and  men^  worn  with  a  sense 
of  sin,  shall  still  find  rest  ^^  under  the  shadow  of 
a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land.'' 

W.  G.  &  R 
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ON  MIEACIiES 


AS   EVIDENCES    OF   CHRISTIANITY. 


♦♦• 


1.  What  is  the  exact  position  of  Miracles  among 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  is  a  question  which  may 
be  differently  answered  by  different  believers,  without 
prejudice  to  their  common  belief.  It  has  pleased  the 
Divme  Author  of  the  Christian  religion  to  fortify  His 
revelation  with  evidences  of  various  kinds,  appealing 
with  different  d^rees  of  force  to  different  minds,  and 
even  to  the  same  mind  at  different  times.  The  grounds 
of  belief  consisting,  not  in  a  single  demonstration,  but 
in  an  accumulation  of  many  probabilities,  there  is  room, 
in  the  evidences  as  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianitv,  for 
spcNsial  adaptations  of  different  portions  to  dinerent 
minds ;  nor  can  such  adaptation  be  regarded  as  matter 
of  regret  or  censure,  so  long  as  the  personal  preference 
of  certain  portions  does  not  involve  the  rejection  of  the 
remainder. 

The  question,  however,  assumes  a  very  different 
character  when  it  relates,^not  to  the  comparative  im- 
portance of  miracles  as  evidences,  but  to  their  reality 
as  facts,  and  as  facts  of  a  supernatural  kind.  For  if 
this  is  denied,  the  denial  does  not  merely  remove  one 
of  the  supports  of  a  faith  which  may  yet  rest  securely 
on  other  pounds.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  system 
of  Christian  belief  with  its  evidences,  the  moral  no  less 
than  the  intellectual  influences,  the  precept  and  exam- 
ple for  the  future  no  less  than  the  history  of  the  past — 
all  Christianity,  in  short,  so  far  as  it  has  any  title  to 
that  name,  so  far  as  it  has  any  special  relation  to  the 
person  or  the  teaching  of  Christ,  is  overthrown  at  the 
same  time. 

2.  For  this  question  must  be  considered,  not  mere- 

ly 
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ly,  as  is  too  often  done,  in  relation  to  a  purely  hypo- 
tnetical  case,  to  a  supposition  of  possible  means  oy 
which  the  Christian  rehgion  might,  had  it  so  pleased 
God,  have  been  introduced  into  the  world  otherwise 
llian  it  was ;  but  in  relation  to  the  actual  means  by 
which  it  was  introduced,  to  the  teaching  and  practice 
of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  as  they  are  portrayed  in 
the  only  records  from  which  we  can  learn,  anything 
Bbout  them.  Whether  the  doctrinal  truths  of  Christi- 
anity could  or  could  not  have  been  propagated  among 
men  by  moral  evidence  alone,  without  any  miraculous 
accompaniments,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  such  was  not 
Hie  manner  in  which  they  actually  were  propagated, 
according  to  the  narrative  of  Scripture.  If  our  Lord 
not  only  did  works  apparently  surpassing  human  power, 
but  likewise  expressly  declared  that  He  did  those  works 
by  the  power  of  God,  and  in  witness  that  the  Father 
had  sent  him ; — ^if  the  Apostles  not  only  wrought  works 
of  a  similar  kind  to  those  of  their  Master,  but  also  ex- 
pressly declared  that  they  did  so  in  His  name,  the  mira- 
cles, as  thus  interpreted  by  those  who  wrought  them, 
become  part  of  the  moral  as  well  as  the  sensible  evi- 
dences of  the  religion  which  they  taught,  and  cannot 
be  denied  without  destroying  both  kinds  of  evidence 
alike.  ^^  That  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  Man  hath 
power  upon  irth  /o  forgive  sins,  I  say  nnto  ihee, 
Arise,  and  take  up  thy  couch,  and  go  imto  thine 
house :  "  "  If  I  with  the  finger  of  God  cast  out  devils, 
no  doubt  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  upon  you : " 
"  By  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  whom  ye 
crucified,  whom  God  raised  from  the  dead,  even  by 
Him  doth  this  man  stand  here  before  you  whole :  " — 
let  us  imagine  for  an  instant  such  words  as  these  to 
have  been  uttered  by  one  who  was  merely  employing  a 
superior  knowledge  of  natural  laws  to  produce  a  fsuse 
appearance  of  supernatural  power ;  by  an  astronomer, 
for  instance,  who  had  predicted  an  eclipse  to  a  crowd 
of  savages,  or  by  a  chemist,  availing  himself  of  his  sci- 
ence to  exhibit  relative  miracles  to  an  ignorant  people 
— and  we  shall  feel  at  once  how  even  tne  most  plausi- 
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ble  of  the  natural  explanationB  of  miraciiloiis  phenom- 
ena deals  the  deathblow  to  the  moral  character  of  the 
teacher,  no  less  than  to  the  sensible  evidence  of  his 
mission. 

Bnt  there  is  a  yet  higher  witness  to  this  intimate 
association  of  the  Christian  Evidences  one  with  another, 
in  that  great  fact  which  fonns  at  once  the  central  point 
of  apostolical  preaching  and  the  earnest  of  the  fatnre 
hope  of  all  Christian  men.  If  there  is  one  fact  recorded 
in  Scripture  which  is  entitled,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  to  the  name  of  a  Miracle,  the  Besdbbection  of 
Chbist  is  that  fact.  Here,  at  least,  is  an  instance  in 
which  the  entire  Christian  faith  must  stand  or  fall 
with  our  belief  in  the  supernatural.  "  If  Christ  be 
not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  vour  faith  is 
also  vain.'^  Here,  at  least,  is  a  test  by  which  all  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  alike,  internal  as  well  as  ex- 
ternal, moral  as  well  as  intellectual,  may  be  tried.  If 
Christ  did  not  truly  die  and  truly  rise  from  the  dead, 
preaching  is  vain  and  faith  is  vam ;  the  Apostles  are 
false  witnesses  of  God ;  nay,  Christ  Himself,  if  we  may 
dare  to  say  so,  has  witnessed  falsely  of  Himself. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  the  case  in  this  manner,  in 
order  to  point  out  the  real  importance  of  the  interests 
at  stake.  IN'othing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the 
view  sometimes  t&en,  which  represents  the  question 
of  the  possibility  of  miracles  as  one  which  merely  af- 
fects the  external  accessories  of  Christianity,  leaving 
the  essential  doctrines  nntouched.*  Such  might  pos- 
sibly be  the  case,  were  the  argument  merely  confined 
to  an  inquiry  into  the  evidence  in  behalf  of  some  one 
miracle  as  an  isolated  fact,  without  impeaching  the  pos- 
sibility of  miracles  in  general.  But  such  is  not  the 
question  which  has  been  raised,  or  can  be  raised,  as  re- 
gards the  relation  of  miracles  to  the  alleged  discoveries 

•See 
liy  Schleiermacher, 
mater  truth  it  is  m 
Uken/  1858,  p.  2S)  that  "  Miracles  and  Prophecies'  are  Dot  adjuDCta  appended 
from  without  to  a  reTelation  in  itself  independent  of  them,  bat  coiiKitatiTe 
dements  of  the  rerelatioD  itMlt" 
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of  modem  science.    If  the  possibility  of  miracles  be 

Stinted,  the  question,  whether  any  particular  miracle 
d  or  <Ud  not  take  place,  is  a  question  not  of  science, 
but  of  testimony,  liie  scientific  question  relates  to  the 
possibility  of  supernatural  occurrences  at  all;  and  if 
this  be  once  decided  in  the  negative,  Christianity  as 
a  religion  must  necessarily  be  denied  alone  with  it. 
Some  moral  precepts  may  indeed  remain,  which  mayor 
may  not  have  been  first  enunciated  by  Christ,  but  which 
in  themselves  have  no  essential  connection  with  one- 
person  more  than  with  another ;  but  all  belief  in  Christ 
as  the  great  Example,  as  the  Teacher  sent  from  God, 
as  the  crucified  and  risen  Saviour,  is  gone,  never  to  re- 
turn. The  perfect  sinlessness  of  His  life  and  conduct 
can  no  longer  be  held  before  us  as  our  type  and  pat- 
tern, if  the  works  which  He  professed  to  perform  by 
Divine  power  were  either  not  performed  at  all  or  were 
performed  by  human  science  and  skill.  No  mystery 
impenetrable  by  human  reason,  no  doctrine  incapable 
of  natural  proof,  can  be  believed  on  His  authority ;  for 
if  He  professed  to  work  miracles,  and  wrought  diem 
not,  what  warrant  have  we  for  the  trustworthiness  of 
other  parts  of  His  teaching  ?  The  benefits  obtained  by 
His  Cross  and  Passion,  me  promises  conveyed  by  His 
Kesurrection,  are  no  longer  the  objects  of  Chnstian 
faith  and  hope ;  for  if  miracles  are  impossible.  He  died 
as  other  men  die,  and  was  laid  unto  His  fathers,  and 
saw  corruption.  The  prayers  whch  we  ojflfer  to  Him 
who  ascended  into  Heaven,  and  there  liveth  to  make 
intercession  for  us,  are  a  delusion  and  a  mockery,  if 
miracles  are  impossible ;  for  then  is  Christ  not  ascended 
into  Heaven. 

3.  In  point  of  fact,  even  single  mii*acles  cannot  be 
treated  as  isolated  occurrences,  and  judced  as  we  should 
judge  of  any  similar  act  narrated  at  anotner  time.  There 
18  a  latent  fallacy  in  the  appeal  which  is  sometimes  made 
to  the  manner  in  which  well-informed  men  deal  with  al- 
leged marvels  at  the  present  day.*    The  Christian  mir- 

*  See  'Eiuji  and  Reriews/ p.  107.    A  similar  appeal  to  the  practioal 
denial  of  miracles  is  made  by  Koot,  '  Religioa  inoeniaib  der  Grenzen  der 
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aclea  can  onlj  be  judged  in  connection  with  the  scheme 
of  which  the^  form  a  part,  and  by  the  light  of  all  the 
collateral  evidence  which  that  scheme  is  able  to  fur- 
nish. The  true  question  is,  not  what  should  we  think 
of,  or  how  should  we  endeavour  to  explain,  a  single  mar- 
vellous occurrence,  or  even  a  series  of  such  occur- 
rences, reported  as  taking  place  at  the  present  time  t 
but,  what  should  we  think  of  one  who  should  come 
now,  as  Christ  came,  suj>ported  by  all  the  evidences 
whidbi  combined  to  bear  witness  to  Him  ?  If  the  world, 
with  all  its  advance  in  physical  science,  were  morally 
and  religiously  in  the  same  state  as  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  coming ;  if  we,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  had  been 
taught  by  a  long  series  of  prophecies  to  expect  a  Be- 
deemer  in  whom  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed  ;  if  the  events  of  our  national  history  tended  to 
show  that  the  time  was  come  to  which  those  prophecies 
pointed  as  the  epoch  of  their  fulfilment ;  if  we  were  in 
possession  of  a  religion,  itself  claiming  a  Divine  origin, 
yet  in  all  its  institutions  bearing  witness  to  something 
yet  to  come — a  religion  of  type,  and  ceremony,  and 
sacrifice,  pointing  to  a  farther  purpose  and  a  spiritual 
significance  beyond  themselves ;  if  one  were  to  appear, 
proclaiming  himself  to  be  the  promised  Redeemer, 
appealing  to  our  sacred  writings  as  testifying  of  him- 
self, doing  works  not  only  full  of  power  but  of  good- 
ness, full  of  wonder,  but  also  full  of  love,  and  con- 
firmed by  Scriptures  expressly  declaring  that  such 
works  should  be  done  by  him  that  was  to  come ;  doing 
them,  not  in  secret,  nor  m  an  appointed  place,  nor  with 
instruments  prepared  for  the  purpose,  but  openly  and 
without  efibrt,  and  upon  occasions  as  they  naturally 
presented  themselves,  m  the  street  and  in  uie  market- 
place, in  the  wilderness  and  on  the  sea,  by  the  sick 
man's  bed  and  the  dead  man's  bier ;  and  expressly  de- 
claring that  he  did  them  by  the  power  of  God  and  in 
proof  that  God  had  sent  him ; — ^with  all  these  circum- 
stances combined,  let  any  unprejudiced  man  among 

blonen  Veniiuifl,'  |i.  100,  ed.  BosenkraDz :  though  Kant  does  not  go  so  fitf 
ts  to  den  J  tlie  theoretical  poasibilhgr  of  mimclfit. 
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onrselves  Bay  which  would  be  the  more  reasonable 
view  to  be  taken  of  such  works  performed  by  such  a 
person ;  whether  to  admit  his  own  account  of  them, 

Saranteed  by  all  the  weight  of  his  character,  or  to  re- 
'  them  to  some  natural  cause,  which  will  at  somie  fu- 
ture time  receive  its  explanation  by  the  advance  of  dis- 
covery. Surely  those  who,  even  in  this  enlightened 
age,  chose  to  adopt  the  latter  hypothesis,  rather  than 
admit  the  teacher's  own  testimony  conceminff  himself, 
would  be  the  legitimate  successors  of  those  wlio,  imder 
like  circumstances,  declared,  ^'He  casteth  out  devils 
through  Beelzebub,  the  chief  of  the  devils."  * 

4.  jBut  it  is  said  that  testimony  is  unable  to  prove  a 
miracle  as  such.  "  No  testimony,  we  are  told  on  high 
Bcientific  authority,  can  reach  to  the  supernatural ;  tes- 
timony  can  apply  only  to  apparent  sensible  facts ;  tes- 
timony can  only  prove  an  extraordinary  and  perhaps 
inexplicable  occurrence  or  phenomenon :  that  it  is  due 
to  supernatural  causes  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
previous  belief  and  assumptions  of  the  parties."  f  What- 
ever may  be  the  value  or  this  objection  as  applied  to  a 
hypothetical  case,  in  which  the  objector  may  select 
finch  occurrences  and  such  testimonies  as  suit  nis  pur- 
pose, it  is  singularly  inapplicable  to  the  works  actually 
recorded  as  having  been  done  by  Christ  and  His  Apos- 
-tles,  and  to  the  testimony  by  which  they  are  actually 
supported.  It  may,  with  certain  exceptions,  be  appli- 
cable to  a  case  in  which  the  assertion  of  a  supernatural 
cause  rests  solely  on  the  testimony  of  the  spectator  of 
the  fact ;  but  it  is  not  applicable  to  those  in  which  the 
cause  is  declared  by  the  performer.  Let  us  accept,  if 
we  please,  merely  as  a  narrative  of  "  apparent  sensible 
facts,"  the  history  of  the  cure  of  the  blind  and  dumb 
demoniac,  or  of  the  lame  man  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  ; 
but  we  cannot  place  the  same  restriction  upon  the 
words  of  our  Lord  and  of  St.  Peter,  which  expressly 

*  For  this  arfB^Qineiit  I  am  partly  indebted  to  Dean  Ljall,  *  Preparation  of 
PiDphocy,'  p.  151,  cd.  1854. 

t  'EMayg  and  Reyiews/  p.  107.  This  objection  is  partly  borrowed  from 
Dean  Lyall,  p.  23,  who  bowcTer  uses  .it  for  a  Teiy  different  purpose. 


assign  the  Bupematnral  canse :  ^^  If  I  cast  out  devils  hj 
Hie  Spirit  of  God,  then  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come 
nnto  you  :  ^\  "  By  the  name  of  Jesns  Christ  of  Nazareth 
doth  this  man  stand  here  before  yon  whole."  *  We 
have  here,  at  least,  a  testimony  reaching  to  the  super- 
natural; and  if  that  testimony  be  admitted  in  these 
cases,  it  may  be  extended  to  the  whole  series  of  won- 
derful works  performed  by  the  same  persons.  For  if  a 
given  cause  can  be  assigned  as  the  true  explanation  of 
any  single  occurrence  of  the  series,  it  becomes  at  once 
the  most  reasonable  and  probable  explanation  of  the 
remainder.  The  antecedent  presumption  against  a  nar- 
rative of  miraculous  occurrences,  wiiatever  may  be  its 
weight,  is  only  applicable  to  the  narrative  taken  as  a 
whole,  and  to  the  entire  scries  of  miracles  which  it  con- 
tains. But  if  a  single  true  miracle  be  admitted  as  es- 
tablished by  sufficient  evidence,  the  entire  history  to 
which  it  belongs  is  at  once  removed  from  the  ordinary 
calculations  of  more  or  less  probability.  One  miracle 
is  enough  to  show  that  the  series  of  events  with  which 
it  is  connected  is  one  which  the  Almighty  has  seen  fit 
to  mark  by  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  course  of  His 
Providence ;  and,  if  this  be  once  granted,  we  have  no 
d  priori  grounds  on  which  we  can  determine  how 
many  of  such  exceptions  are  to  be  expected.  If  a  sin- 
gle miracle  recorded  in  the  Gospels  be  once  admitted, 
me  remainder  cease  to  have  any  special  antecedent  im- 
probability, and  may  be  established  by  the  same  evi- 
dence which  is  sufficient  for  ordinary  events.  For  the 
improbability,  whatever  it  may  be,  reaches  no  further 
than  to  show  that  it  is  unlikely  that  God  should  work 
miracles  at  all ;  not  that  it  is  imlikely  that  He  should 
work  more  than  a  certain  number. 

5.  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  miracles  of 
Christ  and  His  Apostles.  But  the  miracles  of  the  Old 
Testament  also  can  only  be  rightly  estimated  through 
their  connection  with  those  of  the  New.  The  promise 
of  man's  redemption  was  coeval  with  his  fall ;  and  the 

•  St  Matt.  xU.  28 ;  Acts  iv.  10. 
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whole  intervening  history,  as  it  is  told  in  Scriptare,  is  a 
narrative  of  the  steps  by  which  the  world  was  pre- 
pared for  the  fulfilment  oi  that  promise.  The  miracles 
of  the  Old  Testament,  as  has  been  observed,  are  chiefly 
grouped  round  two  great  raochs  in  the  history  of  the 
uieocratic  kingdom — that  of  its  foundation  under  Moses 
and  Joshua,  and  that  of  itB  restoration  by  Elijah  and 
Elisha.^  They  thus  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  preservation  of  the  Mosaic  covenant, 
itself  a  supernatural  system,  provided  with  supemat- 
nral  institutioiiB,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  final 
consmnmation  of  God's  supernatural  providence  in  the 
advent  of  His  8on.f  Not  merely  the  opcasional  mira- 
cles of  Jewish  history,  but  some  of  the  established  and 
promment  features  of  their  religion  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Captivity — ^the  gift  of  Prophecy,  the  Shechinah, 
the  ITrim  and  Thummim,  the  Babbatical  year,  and 
others — ^manifest  themselves  as  the  supernatural  parts 
of  a  supernatural  system,  and  that  system  one  having 
a  defimte  purpose  and  pointing  to  a  definite  end.:. 
They  were  the  adjuncts  of  the  Law ;  and  "  the  Law 
was  our  shoolmaster  to  brin^  us  unto  Christ." 

6.  The  real  question  at  issue  between  the  believer 
and  the  unbeliever  in  the  Scripture  miracles  is  not 
whether  they  are  established  by  suflicicnt  testimony, 
but  whether  they  can  be  established  by  any  testimony 
at  all.  K  it  be  once  granted  that  testimony  is  admissi- 
ble in  the  case,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a 
stronger  testimony  than  that  which  ihe  Christian  mira- 
cles can  claim,  it  is  the  testimony,  if  ever  such  testi- 
mony was,  not  of  man  merely,  but  of  Grod.  Even  as 
regards  one  who  does  not  believe  in  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  there  are  two  witnesses  to 
Christ  which  no  other  man,  whatever  may  be  his 
worth,  can  claim — the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation 
before  His  coming,  and  the  history  both  of  the  Jewish 

♦  See  Trench,  *  Notes  on  the  Miracles,'  p.  45  (sixth  edition). 

t  Compare  Neander,  *  Life  of  Christ/  p.  138,  English  translatioQ ;  Twes- 
ien,  'Voriesungen  ueber  die  Dogmatik/  ii.,  p.  178;  Van  Mildert,  'Boyle 
Lectores/  Sermon  zzi. 

X  Compare  Bp.  Atterbniyy  'Sermons'  (1780),  roh  I,  p.  158. 
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and  of  the  Christiaii  world  aft^wards.  Whether  it 
was  by  natnral  or  by  supernatural  means,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  He  to  wnom  the  natnral  and  the  supemat- 
cural  are  alike  subject  has  permitted  the  course  of 
eyents  in  the  world  to  bear  a  witness  to  Christ,  such  as 
has  neyer  been  borne  to  any  other  person  who  has  ap- 
peared unon  earth  in  the  likeness  of  a  man.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  prophetic  writings  contain  descrip- 
tions which,  account  for  the  correspondence  as  we  may, 
do,  as  a  £EU!t,  aCTee  with  the  person  and  history  of 
Jesus  of  Nazaretn,  as  they  agree  with  no  other  man,  or 
body  of  men;  that  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
JcTHsh  religion  haye  a  meaning  as  typical  of  Him, 
which  no  ot£er  interpretation  can  giye  to  them ;  that 
the  temple  and  its  seryices  were  brought  to  an  end 
after  EQs  appearance  on  earth,  as  if  expressly  to  exclude 
the  claims  of  any  future  Messiah ;  that  Bjs  dominion 
has  been  spread  oyer  the  ciyilized  world  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, and  by  such  means,  as  no  other  ruler,  temporal  or 
spiritual,  can  claim ;  that  superstitions  haye  giyen  way 
before  His  name  which  no  other  adyersaryliad  been 
able  to  shake ;  that  doctrines  haye  been  established  by 
His  teaching  which  in  the  hands  of  other  teachers  were 
but  plausible  and  transitory  conjectures.  Howeyer 
these  things  may  be  accounted  for,  they  are  sufficient 
at  least  to  mars:  Him  as  the  central  figure  of  the 
world's  history,  looked  forward  to  by  au  preceding 
generations,  looked  backward  to  by  all  foUowmg ;  they 
are  sufficient  to  secure  for  His  sayings  and  His  acts  an 
authority  which  cannot  be  claimed  by  those  of  any 
other  person. 

7.  It  is  scarcdy  necessary  to  state  how  much  this 
ai^ument  is  strengthened  wnen  it  is  addressed  to  one 
who  belieyes,  no  matter  on  what  grounds,  in  any  of  the 
fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  Faith.  1  do  not 
speak  of  one  who  belieyes  in  the  narratiye  of  the  Gos- 
pels ;  for  to  such  an  one  the  miracles  are  not  matters 
of  question ;  but  of  one  who  in  any  sense  belieyes  in 
Christ  as  the  'Bedeemer  of  mankind,  though  doubting 
some  of  the  records  of  His  earthly  life.    If  God  has 
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seen  fit  to  redeem  the  world  by  Christ  and  by  Christ 
alone,  what  marvel  if  the  history  of  Christ  and  of  the 
dispensation  preparatory  to  Chnst  exhibits  Bi^B  and 
wonders  snch  as  no  other  history  can  claim  ?  jlie  an- 
tecedent probability,  in  this  case,  is  for  the  miracles, 
not  against  them.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  an  event 
unique  in  the  world's  history  shoiud  be  marked  by  ac- 
companiments partaking  of  its  own  character.  The 
miracles  are  not  every-day  events,  because  the  redemp- 
tion of  mankind  is  not  an  every-day  event ;  they  be- 
long to  no  cycle  in  the  recurring  phenomena  of  nature, 
because  Christ  has  not  often  suffered  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world.  Eound  this  great  fact  of  man's  re- 
demption the  accessory  features  of  that  wondrous  nar- 
rative are  grouped  and  clustered  as  around  their  proper 
centre ;  no  longer  the  uncouth  prodigies  of  the  king- 
dom of  Nature,  but  the  fitting  splendours  of  the  king- 
dom of  Grace.  It  was  meet  mat  He  who  came  as  the 
conqueror  of  sin  and  death,  who  had  power  to  lay  down 
His  life,  and  power  to  take  it  a^in,  should  come  also 
as  the  Lord  of  Body  and  the  Lord  of  Spirit,  having 
power  over  the  elements  of  matter  and  over  the 
thoughts  of  men's  minds;  foretold  by  predictions 
which  no  human  wisdom  could  have  suggested,  tes- 
tified to  by  works  which  no  human  power  could  have 
accomplished.  Viewed  as  part  of  the  scheme  of  Be- 
demption,  the  marvels  of  the  Scripture  narrative  are  no 
longer  isolated  and  immeaning  anomalies,  but  a  fore- 
ordained and  orderly  system  of  powers,  working  above 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  because  their  end  is 
above  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  The  incongruity, 
the  anomaly,  would  be  if  they  were  not  there — if  the 
salvation  or  the  souls  of  men  was  to  be  brought  about 
by  no  higher  means  than  those  which  minister  to  their 
bodily  apDetites  and  material  comforts.  The  daily 
wants  of  tne  individual,  or  the  progressive  culture  of 
the  race,  may  be  provided  for  or  advanced  by  laws 
which  work  unceasingly  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
generation  to  generation ;  but  we  seeK  no  recurring 
law  of  the  Scripture  miracles,  because  we  expect  no  re- 
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currence  of  that  fact  to  which  all  Scripture  bean 
witness. 

8.  The  above  remarks,  though  only  prelimmary  to 
the  main  question,  are  necessary  in  order  to  show  what 
is  the  real  point  to  be  established,  if  the  belief  in  the 
8upematu«5  is  to  be  overthrown.  It  is  not  the  rarity 
of  miracles — ^no  one  asserts  them  to  be  common :  it  is 
not  their  general  improbability — ^no  one  asserts  them 
to  be  generally  probable :  it  is  not  that  they  need  an 
extraordinary  testimony  as  compared  with  other  events 
— such  a  testimony  we  assert  that  they  have.  It  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  their  imposswility — an  im- 
possibility to  be  established  on  scientific  gronnds,  snch 
as  no  reascmable  man  would  reject  in  any  other  case ; 

Sounds  snch  as  those  on  which  we  believe  that 
e  earth  goes  round  the  sun,  or  that  chemical  ele- 
ments combine  in  definite  proportions.  In  this  point 
of  view  the  argument  is  altogether  of  a  general 
character,  and  is  unafiected  by  any  peculiarities  of 
probabili^  or  testimony  which  may  distinguish  one 
miraculous  narrative  from  another.  K  the  progress 
of  physical  or  metaphysical  science  has  shown  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  reasonable  doubt  that  miracles 
are  impoesible — ^if,  as  seems  to  be  the  tendency  of  a 
recent  argument,  the  assertion  of  a  miracle  is  now 
known  to  be  as  absurd  as  the  assertion  that  two  and 
two  make  five* — ^it  is  idle  to  attempt  a  comparison  be- 
tween greater  or  less  degrees  of  probability  or  testi- 
mony. The  preceding  observations  will  in  that  case 
onlv  serve  to  show  what  it  is  that  we  have  to  surrender, 
and  to  rescue  the  inqxdry  from  the  particular  fallacy 
which  seeks  to  underrate  its  importance  by  represent- 
ing it  as  only  affecting  the  accioents  and  excrescences 
of  Christiamty.    Let  us,  at  the  outset,  be  clearly  con- 

*  See  '  Essajs  and  Beyiews/  p.  141.  It  is  astonishlDff  that  this  acute 
aothor  should  not  hare  seen  the  abstirditj  of  introducing  this  statement  in 
connectioD  wiUi  testimonj.  No  witness  could  possibly  see  two  and  two 
make  fire,  or  four,  or  any  number,  t»  tht  abUract ;  he  must  ttt  it  in  conneo- 
tioo  with  certain  vitiUe  objects.  Put  the  case  in  its  only  possible  form : — 
let  a  man  say  that  he  had  seen  two  balls  and  then  two  more,  put  together, 
and  fire  balls  produced  from  them^ ;  and,  instead  of  an  impossibility,  we  bavt 
birt  the  coDinionesit  of  Jugglers^  tricks. 
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vinced  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  queetion,  in  order 
that  we  may  enter  on  its  examination  prepared,  if  ne- 
cessary, to  sacrifice  our  most  valued  convictions  at  the 
demand  of  tmth,  but,  at  the  same  time,  so  convinced 
of  their  value  as  to  be  jealous  of  sacrificing  them  to 
anything  but  truth. 

9.  l£e  inquiry  concerning  the  possibility  of  mira- 
cles in  general  (as  distinguished  from  that  which  con- 
cerns the  credibility  of  tiae  Scripture  miracles  in  par^ 
ticular)  involves  two  distinct  questions,  which  must  be 
considered  separately  from  each  other.  The  first  of 
these  questions  relates  to  the  position  occupied  by  mira- 
cles with  reference  to  experience  and  to  the  empirical 
laws  of  matter;  the  second  relates  to  their  position 
with  reference  to  philosophical  conceptions  of  God's 
nature  and  attributes.  It  is  indispensable  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  subject  that  these  two  questions 
ahould  be  kept  apart  from  each  other ;  though  it  will 
be  necessary,  in  discussing  the  first,  to  take  for  granted 
some  conclusions  which  will  afterwards  have  to  be 
established  in  connection  with  the  second.  Let  us  then 
assume,  ibr  the  present,  that  we  are  justified  in  con- 
ceiving God  as  a  Person,  and  in  speaking  of  His  na- 
ture and  operations  in  the  language  which  we  should 
employ  in  describing  the  analogous  qualities  and 
actions  of  men.  We  snail  speak,  as  theists  in  general 
are  accustomed  to  speak,  of  the  toiUy  and  the  purpoacj 
and  the  design  of  God ;  of  the  contrast  between  His 
general  and  special  providence  ;  of  His  government  of 
the  world  and  control  over  its  laws ;  reserving  for  a 
subsequent  inquiry  the  vindication  of  these  and  similar 
expressions  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view. 

10.  The  argument  which  denies  the  possibility  of 
miracles,  on  tne  ground  of  the  uniformity  of  nature, 
may  be  considered  under  two  heads:  first,  as  regards 
the  general  conception  of  a  system  of  natural  laws ; 
and.  secondly,  as  regards  the  special  experience  of  the 
mode  in  which  those  laws  are  manifested.  The  former 
may  be  fairly  stated  in  the  words  of  Hume,  whose  rea- 
soning has  received  no  substantial  addition  from  the 
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labours  of  Bnbeequent  writers  on  the  same  side :  ^^  A 
miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  as  a 
firm  and  unalterable  experience  has  established  these 
laws,  the  proof  against  a  miracle,  from  the  vei^  nature 
of  the  fact,  is  as  entire  as  any  ailment  Irom  ex- 
perience can  possibly  be  imagined.''*  The  ar^ment, 
as  thus  stated,  was  just  as  strong  or  just  as  wes£  at  the 
day  when  it  was  written  as  at  the  present  time :  it  has 
received  no  additional  strength  from  the  progress  of 
science  during  the  interval, — ^indeed  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  the  eviaence  of  ^^a  firm  and  unalterable  ex- 
perience,'' if  such  existed  at  any  time,  is  capable  of 
Doing  made  stronger.  Ko  scientific  man  in  the  last 
century  had  any  doubt  that  the  sensible  phenomena 
which  came  under  his  own  experience  and  that  of 
his  contemporaries  were  owin^  to  some  natural  cause 
acting  by  aome  natural  law,  whether  the  actual  cause 
and  law  were  known  or  unknown.  The  nature  of  this  con- 
viction is  not  altered  by  any  subsequent  increase  in  the 
number  of  known  as  compared  with  unknown  causes :  the 
general  conception  of  "a  firm  and  unalterable  ex- 
perience "  is  wide  enough  to  contain  all  discoveriee 
anticipated  in  the  future,  as  well  as  those  already 
made. 

11.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  advance  of  physical 
science  tends  to  strengthen  rather  than  to  weaken  our 
conviction  of  the  supernatural  character  of  the  Christian 
miracles.  In  whatever  proportion  our  knowledge  of 
iphysical  causation  is  limited,  and  the  number  of  un- 
known natural  agents  comparatively  large,  in  the  same 
proportion  is  the  probability  that  some  of  these  un- 
Kuown  causes,  acting  in  some  unknown  manner,  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  alleged  marvels.  But  this  prob- 
ability diminishes  when  each  newly-discovered  agent, 
as  its  properties  become  known,  is  shown  to  be  inade- 

auate  to  the  production  of  the  i^upposed  effects,  and  as 
le  residue  of  unknown  causes,  wnich  might  produce 
them,  becomes  smaller  and  smaller.  We  are  told,  indeed, 

•  <  Phlloiopliioal  Workiy'  toL  ir.,  p.  188. 
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that  ^^  the  inevitable  progress  of  research  must,  within  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  unravel  all  that  seems  most 
marvellous ;"  *  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  the 
relevancy  of  this  remai*k  to  the  present  case,  until  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  advance  of  science  has  in 
some  de^ee  enabled  men  to  perform  the  miracles 
performed  by  Christ.  When  the  inevitable  progress 
of  research  shall  have  enabled  men  of  modem  times 
to  give  sight  to  the  blind  with  a  touch,  to  still  tempests 
wim  a  word,  to  j^ise  the  dead  to  life,  to  die  themselves, 
and  to  rise  again,  we  may  allow  that  the  same  causes 
might  possibly  have  been  called  into  operation,  two 
thousand  years  earUer,  bv  some  great  man  in  advance 
of  his  age.  But  until  this  is  done,  the  unravelling  of 
the  marvellous  in  other  phenomena  only  serves  to  leave 
these  mighty  works  in  their  soUtary  erandeur,  as 
wrought  bv  the  finger  of  God,  unapproacned  and  un- 
approachable by  all  the  knowledge  and  all  the  power 
or  man. 

12.  We  have  already  observed  that  there  is  one 
kind  of  testimony  which  can  reach  to  the  supernatural ; 
namely,  the  testimony  of  the  person  who  himself  per- 
forms the  work ;  and  we  may  now  add  that  the  fact  of 
the  work  being  done  by  human  a^ncy  places  it,  as 
regards  the  future  progress  of  science,  m  a  totally 
different  class  from  mere  physical  phenomena.  The 
appearance  of  a  comet,  or  the  fiJl  of  an  aerolite,  may 
be  reduced  by  the  advance  of  science  from  a  supposea 
supernatural  to  a  natuitd  occurrence;  and  this  re- 
duction furnishes  a  reasonable  presumption  that  other 
phenomena  qfa  like  character  will  in  time  meet  with  a 
like  explanation.  But  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  those  phenomena  which  are  narrated  as 
having  been  proauced  hj  personal  agency.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  science  of  to-^y  surpasses  that  of  former 
ffenerations,  so  is  the  improbability  that  any  man  could 
nave  done  in  past  times,  by  natural  means,  works 
which  no  skill  of  the  present  age  is  able  to  imitate. 

*  'Eways  and  ReriewV  P>  109. 
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The  two  classes  of  phenomena  rest  in  &ct  on  exactly 
opposite  foundations.  In  order  that  natural  occurrences, 
taiung  place  without  human  agency,  may  wear  the 
appearance  of  prodigies,  it  is  necessary  that  the  cause 
and  manner  of  their  production  should,  be  unknaum  / 
and  every  advance  of  science  from  the  unknown  to  the 
known  tends  to  lessen  the  number  of  such  prodigies  by 
referring  them  to  natural  causes,  and  moreases  the 
probabiuty  of  a  similar  explanation  of  the  remainder. 
J^ut  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  that  a  man  may  per- 
form marvellous  acts  by  natural  means,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  cause  and  manner  of  their  production  should 
be  known  by  the  performer;  and  in  this  case  every 
fresh  advance  of  science  from  the  unknown  to  the 
known  diminishes  the  probability  that  what  is  un- 
known now  coidd  have  been  known  in  a  former  age. 
13.  The  effect  therefore  of  scientific  progress,  as 
regards  the  Scriptural  miracles,  is  gradually  to  elimin- 
ate the  hypothesis  which  refers  them  to  unknown 
natural  causes,  and  to  reduce  the  question  to  the  follow- 
ing alternative:  Either  the  recorded  acts  were  not 
performed  at  all  (in  which  case  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  the 
probable  "honesty  or  veracity"  of  the  witnesses*)  or 
they  were  performed,  as  their  authors  themselves  de- 
clare, by  virtue  of  a  supernatural  power,  consciously 
exercised  for  that '  very  purpose.  The  intermediate 
theory,  which  attempts  to  explain  them  as  distorted 
statements  of  events  reducible  to  knoion  natural  causes. 
has  been  tried  already,  in  the  scheme  of  Paulus,  ana 
has  failed  so  utterly  as  to  preclude  all  expectation  of 
its  revival,  even  in  the  lamd  of  its  birth.  There  re- 
mains only  the  choice  between  a  deeper  faith  and  a 
bolder  unbelief;  between  accepting  the  sacred  narra- 
tive as  a  true  account  of  miracles  actually  performed, 
and  rejecting  it  as  whollv  fictitious  and  mcredible; 
whether  flieSction  be  attributed  to  the  gradual  accre- 
tion of  myt^cal  elements,  or  (for  a  later  criticistii  has 
come  back  again  to  the  older  and  more  intelligible 

*  See  'Emys and  Beriewsy'  p.  106. 
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theory^)    to   the   conBcious  fabrication  of  a  wilful 
impostor. 

14.  The  argument  of  Hume,  which  may  be  taken 
as  the  representative  of  all  those  which  rest  merely  on 
the  general  conception  of  laws  of  nature,  was  refuted 
long  ago  by  one  who  wrote  as  the  advocate  of  his 
teaching  in  some  other  respects.f  A  miracle  is  not 
^^a  violation  of  the  laws  ot  nature,"  in  any  sense  in 
which  such  a  violation  is  impossible  or  inconceivable. 
It  is  simply  the  introduction  of  a  new  agent,  possessing 
new  powers,  and  therefore  not  included  under  the  rules 

f generalized  from  a  j)revious  experience.  Its  miracu- 
ous  character,  distinguishing  it  from  mere  new  dis- 
coveries in  nature,  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  powers 
in  question  are  supposed  to  be  introduced  for  a  special 
purpose,  and  to  be  withdrawn  again  when  that  purpose 
IS  accomplished,  and  thus  to  be  excluded  from,  the 
field  of  future  observation  and  investi^tion.  But  the 
supposition  of  such  powers  need  not  imply  any  viola- 
tion of  the  present  laws  observed  by  present  natural 
agents.  The  laws  qfnaturej  in  the  om/^'sense  of  the 
phrase  which  is  relevant  to  the  present  argument,  are 
simply  ^neral  statements  concerning  the  powers  and 
properties  of  certain  classes  of  objects  which  have 
come  under  our  observation.  They  say  nothing  about 
the  powers  and  properties  of  other  objects  or  classes 
of  oDJects  which  have  not  been  observed,  or  which 
have  been  observed  with  a  different  result.  There  are 
laws,  for  instance,  of  one  class  of  material  agents 
which  do  not  apply  to  another ;  and  there  are  laws  of 
matter  in  general  which  are  not  applicable  to  mind ; 
and  so  there  may  be  other  orders  or  beings  of  which 
we  have  no  knowledge,  the  laws  of  whose  action  may 
be  different  from  all  that  we  know  of  mind  or  body. 
A  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  in  this  sense  of  the 

*  In  this  waj  the  mrtliioal  ih&xry  of  StnuiBS,  after  hftring  overthrown  the 
natnnUuitio  tbcSoiy  of  Paolns,  has  itself  in  turn  been  snbiected  to  the  criti- 
cism of  Bmno  Baaei^  who  rejects  the  hypothesis  of  a  traditional  origin  of  the 
Gospels,  in  favonr  of  that  wnioh  ascribes  them  to  deliberate  fiibricMion. 

f  See  Brown  on  Cause  and  Effect.  Note  £.  I  have  borrowed  the  leadins 
idea  of  Brown's  argument,  thoagh  dissenting  iirom  some  of  his  details,  ana 
therefore  unable  to  adopt  bis  exact  language. 
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expression,  would  take  place  if,  in  two  cases  in  which 
the  cause  or  antecedent  fact  were  exactly  the  same,  the 
effect  or  consequent  fact  were  different.  But  no  such 
irregnlaritj  is  asserted  by^  the  believer  in  miracles. 
He  does  not  assert  that  miracles  are  produced  by  the 
abnormal  action  of  natural  and  known  causes— on  the 
contrary,  he  expressly  maintains  that  they  are  pro- 
duced Dv  a  special  interposition  of  Divine  !rower;  and 
&at  such  an  interposition,  constituting  in  itself  a  dif- 
ferent cause,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  follow- 
ed by  a  different  effect. 

15.  So  far  then  as  a  miracle  is  regarded  as  the 
operation  of  a  special  cause,  producing  a  special  effect, 
it  offers  no  anti^onism  to  that  general  uniformity  of 
nature,  according  to  which  the  same  effects  will  always 
follow  from  the  same  causes.  The  opposition  between 
science  and  miracle,  if  any  exist,  must  be  sought  in 
another  quarter ;  namely,  in  the  assumption  (provided 
that  such  an  assumption  is  warranted  oy  science)  that 
the  introduction  of  a  special  cause  is  itself  incredible. 
The  ground  of  such  an  assumption  appears  to  lie  in 
the  hypothesis  that  the  existing  forces  of  nature  are  so 
mutuaUy  related  to  each  other  that  no  new  power  can 
be  introduced  without  either  disturbing  the  whole 
equilibrium  of  the  universe,  or  involving  a  series  of 
miracles,  coextensive  with  the  universe,  to  counteract 
such  disturbance.  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  following  observation  by  a  recent  writer : — "In  an 
age  of  physical  research  hke  the  present,  all  highly 
cultivated  minds  and  duly  advanced  intellects  have 
imbibed,  more  or  less,  the  lessons  of  the  inductive 
philosophy,  and  have  at  least  in  some  measure  learned 
to  appreciate  the  grand  foundation  conception  of 
universal  law — to  recognise  the  impossibility  even  of 
any  two  maiericH  atoms  subsisting  together  without  a 
determinate  relation — of  any  action  of  the  one  or  the 
other,  whether  of  equilibrium  or  of  motion,  without 
reference  to  a  physical  cause  —  of  any  modification 
whatsoever  in  the  existing  conditions  of  material 
agents,  uidess  through  the  invariable  operation  of  a 
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series  of  etemallj  impressed  consequences,  following 
in  some  necessary  chain  of  orderly  connexion — ^how- 
ever imperfectly  known  to.  us."* 

This  operation  of  a  series  of  eternally  impressed  con- 
sequences could  hardly  be  described  more  graphically 
or  forcibly  than  in  the  following  words  of  a  great  Ger- 
man philosopher : — "  Let  us  imagine,  for  instance,  this 
grain  of  sand  lying  some  few  feet  further  inland  than  it 
actually  does.  Then  must  the  stormwind  that  drove  it 
in  from  the  sea-shore  have  been  stronger  than  it  actually 
was.  Then  must  the  preceding  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
by  which  this  wind  was  occasioned  and  its  tlegree  of 
Btrenffth  determined,  have  been  different  from  what  it 
actudly  was ;  and  the  previous  changes  which  gave  rise 
to  this  particular  weather ;  and  so  on.  We  must  sup- 
pose a  different  temperature  from  that  which  really  ex- 
isted, and  a  different  constitution  of  the  bodies  which 
influenced  this  temperature.  The  fertility  or  barrenness 
of  countries,  the  duration  of  the  life  of  man,  depend, 
unquestionably,  in  a  great  degree,  on  temperature.  How 
can  you  know — since  it  is  not  given  us  to  penetrate 
the  arcana  of  nature,  and  it  is  merefore  allowable  to 
speak  of  possibilities — ^how  can  you  know  that  in  such 
a  state  of  the  weather  as  we  have  been  supposing,  in 
order  to  carry  this  grain  of  sand  a  few  yards  further,  some 
ancestor  of  vours  might  not  have  perished  from  hunger, 
or  cold,  or  neat,  long  before  the  birth  of  that  son  from 
whom  you  are  descended  ;  that  thus  you  might  never 
have  been  at  all ;  and  all  that  you  have  ever  done,  and 
all  that  you  ever  hope  to  do  in  this  world,  must  have 
been  hindered,  in  order  that  a  grain  of  sand  might  lie 
in  a  different  place  f'f 

*  *£88aj8  and  Reviews/ p.  183. 

t  Fichte, '  Did  Bestimmung  des  Henflchen/  Weike,  iL,  p.  178.  For  the 
tnnslation  I  am  indebted  to  an  excellent  American  work,  wnich  deserves  to 
be  better  known  in  this  coantrj,  and  to  which  I  take  this  opportunitj  of  ex- 

Sressing  mj  own  obligations—'  The  Principles  of  Metaphysical  and  ^thical 
cienoe/  by  my  friendProfessor  Bowcn,  of  Harvard  College. 
Schlciermacher  ( *  Der  Christliche  Glaube/  $  47,  p.  260)  expresses  in 

general  terms,  and  with  express  reference  to  miracles,  the  same  view  which 
ichte  has  exhibited  by  an  instance  in  relation  to  necessity  in  general.  **  A 
miracle/'  he  says,  **  has  a  positive  relation,  by  which  it  extends  to  all  that  is 
fiiinre,  and  a  n^pative  relation^  which  in  a  certain  sense  affects  all  that  is 
past  In  so  &r  ••  thai  does  not  follow  which  would  have  followed  aooording 
to  the  natanl  connection  of  the  aggregate  of  finite  causes,  in  so  far  an  effect 
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16.  Without  attempting  to  criticise  the  argument 
as  thus  eloquently  stated,  let  ns  make  one  alteration  in 
the  circumstances  supposed — an  alteration  necessary  to 
make  it  relevant  to  the  present  question.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  ffrain  of  sand,  instead  of  being  carried  to  its  pres- 
ent position  by  the  wind,  has  been  placed  there  by  a  man. 
Is  the  student  of  physical  science  prepared  to  enumerate 
a  similar  chain  of  material  antecedents,  which  must  have 
been  other  than  they  were,  before  the  man  could  have 
chosen  to  deposit  the  grain  of  sand  on  any  other  spot 
than  that  on  which  it  is  now  lying?  Such  a  conclusion 
has  indeed  been  maintained  in  general  terms,  without 
any  specification  of  antecedents,  by  the  advocates  of 
Fatalism ;  and  it  is  maintained  in  the  continuation  of 
the  passage  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken.* 
But  the  question  is,  not  whether  such  a  conclusion  has 
been  asserted,  as  many  other  absurdities  have  been 
asserted,  by  the  advocates  of  a  theory ;  f  but  whether  it 
has  been  established  on  such  scientific  grounds  as  to  be 
entitled  to  the  assent  of  all  duly  cultivated  minds, 
whatever  their  own  consciousness  may  say  to  the  con- 
trary. %    The  mostrigid  prevalence  of  law  and  necessary 

is  hindered,  not  by  the^  inflnence  of  other  natural  coanteraeting  canies  be- 
longing to  the  same  seriea,  but  notwitbstandingthe  concurrence  of  all  effee- 
ttre  causes  to  the  production  of  the  effect.  Everything,  therefore,  which 
from  all  past  time  contributed  to  this  effect  is  in  a  certain  measure  annihilat- 
ed ;  and  instead  of  the  interpolation  of  a  single  supernatural  asent  into  the 
eoune  of  nature,  the  whole  conception  of  nature  is  desteojed.  On  the  posi- 
tive side,  something  takes  place  wnich  is  conceived  as  incapable  of  following 
ftom  the  aggregate  of  finite  causes.  But,  inasmuch  as  this  event  itself  now 
becomes  an  sotoal  link  in  the  chain  of  nature,  every  future  event  must  be 
other  than  it  would  have  been  had  this  one  miracle  not  taken  place.  Every 
miracle  thus  not  only  destrovs  the  original  order  of  nature  forever  after ;  but 
each  later  mirade  destroys  the  earlier  ones,  so  far  as  these  have  become  parts 
of  the  series  of  effective  causes/'  The  whole  ar^^ument,  as  Rothe  has  ob- 
served, rests  on  the  assumption  of  absolute  determmism. 

*  Not  however  as  the  author's  own  conclusion ;  but  as  one  of  two  con- 
flicting doubts,  to  be  aflerwards  resolved. 

t  *^Nihil  tam  absurds  dici  potest,  quod  non  dicatur  ab  aliquo  philosopho- 
TmaJ'-^OieerOf  Ik  JHvimaUone^  ii.,  68. 

I  An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  prove  the  non-existence  of  iVee 
will,  by  means  of  statistical  calculations,  showing  an  average  uniformity  in 
the  recurrence  of  certain  actions  in  certain  periods  of  time.  The  resemblance^ 
however,  between  statisticsl  averages  and  natural  laws  fails  at  the  very  point 
on  which  the  whole  weight  of  the  argument  rests.  A  natural  law  is  valid  for 
a  class  of  objects,  only  Mcause  and  m  so  far  as  it  is  valid  for  each  individual 
of  thai  class:  the  law  of  gravitation,  for  instance,  is  exhibited  in  a  sin^e 
apfla  as  bmmIi  ss  in  an  orohard;  tad  is  oonoladed  of  tlit  Udtsr  from  baing 
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sequence  among  purely  material  phenomena  may  be  ad- 
mitted without  apprehension  by  the  firmest  behever  in 
miracles,  so  long  as  that  sequence  is  so  interpreted  as 
to  leave  room  for  a  power  indispensable  to  all  moral 
obligations  and  to  all  religious  belief — the  power  of  Free 
Will  in  man. 

Deny  the  existence  of  a  freewill  in  man ;  and  neither 
the  possibility  of  miracles,  nor  any  other  question  of 
religion  or  morality,  isworth  contending  about  Admit 
the  existence  of  a  free  will  in  man ;  and  we  have  the 
experience  of  a  power,  analogous,  however  inferior,  to 
that  which  is  supposed  to  operate  in  the  production  of 
a  miracle,  and  K)rming  the  basis  of  a  legitimate  argu- 
ment from  the  less  to  the  greater.  *  In  the  Will  of  man 
we  have  the  solitary  instance  of  an  Efficient  Cause  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  acting  among  and  along 
with  the  physical  causes  of  the  material  world,  and 
producing  results  which  would  not  have  been  brought 
about  by  any  invariable  sequence  of  physical  causes 
left  to  their  own  action.  We  have  eviaence,  also,  of 
an  elasticity^  so  to  speak,  in  the  constitution  of  nature, 
which  permits  the  influence  of  human  power  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  world  to  be  exercised  or  suspended  at  will, 
without  affecting  the  stability  of  the  whole.  We  have 
thus  a  precedent  for  allowing  the  possibility  of  a  sim- 
ilar interference  of  a  higher  will  on  a  grander  scale, 
provided  for  by  a  similar  elasticity  of  the  matter  sub- 
jected to  its  influence.  Such  interferences,  whether 
produced  by  human  or  by  superhuman  will,  are  not  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  matter ;  but  neither  are  they  the  re- 
sult of  those  laws.  They  are  the  work  of  an  agent  who 
is  independent  of  the  laws,  and  who,  therefore,  neither 
obeys  them  nor  disobeys  them.f  If  a  man,  of  his  own 
free  will,  throws  a  stone  into  the  air,  the  motion  of  the 
stone,  as  soon  as  it  has  left  his  hand,  is  determined  by  a 

obieired  in  the  former.  Bat  the  uniformitj  represented  hj  statistical  arer- 
tges  is  one  which  is  observed  in  masses  only,  and  not  in  individuals ;  and 
hence  the  law,  if  law  it  be,  which  such  averages  indicate,  is  one  which  ofl'ers 
no  bar  to  the  existence  of  individual  Aneedom,  exercised,  as  all  human  power 
must  be  exercised,  within  certain  limits. 

*  Compare  Twesten,  *  Vorlesungen  aeber  die  Dogmatik,'  ii,  p.  171. 

t  Sm  Bothe,  in  *Studien  und  £itiken/  185S,  p.  8S. 
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combination  of  purely  material  laws ;  partly  by  the 
attraction  of  the  earth ;  partly  by  the  resistance  of  the 
air;  partly  by  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  force 
by  wliich  it  was  thrown.  But  by  what  law  came  it  to 
be  thrown  at  all?  What  law  brought  about  the  cir- 
cumstances though  which  the  aforesaid  combination  of 
material  laws  came  into  operation  on  this  particular 
occasion  and  in  this  particular  manner?  The  law  of 
gravitation,  no  doubt,  remains  constant  and  unbroken, 
whether  the  stone  is  lying  on  the  ground  or  moving 
tlirough  the  air ;  but  neither  the  law  of  gravitation,  nor 
all  the  laws  of  matter  put  together,  could  have  brought 
about  this  particular  result,  without  the  interposition 
of  the  tre^  will  of  the  man  who  throws  the  stone.  Sub- 
stitute the  will  of  God  for  the  will  of  man ;  and  the 
argument,  which  in  the  above  instance  is  limited  to  the 
narrow  sphere  within  which  man's  power  can  be  exer- 
cised, becomes  applicable  to  the  whole  extent  of  creation, 
and  to  all  the  phenomena  which  it  embraces. 

17.  The  fundamental  conception,  which  is  indispen- 
sable to  a  true  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  a  miracle, 
is  that  of  the  distmction  of  Mind  from  Matter,  and  of 
the  power  of  the  former,  as  a  personal,  conscious,  and  free 
agent,  to  influence  the  phenomena  of  the  latter.  We  are 
consciousof  this  power  in  ourselves ;  we  experience  it  in 
our  everyday  life ;  but  we  experience  also  its  restriction 
within  certain  naiTOwlimits,  tlie  principal  one  beingthat 
man's  influence  upon  foreign  bodies  is  only  possible 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  own  boay.*  Be- 
yond these  limits  is  the  region  of  the  miraculous.  In 
at  least  the  great  majority  of  the  miracles  recorded 
in  Scripture,  Uie  supernatural  element  anpears,  not  in 
the  relation  of  matter  to  matter,  but  in  tiiat  of  matter 
to  mind ;  in  the  exercise  of  a  personal  power  tran- 
scending the  limits  of  man's  will.  They  are  not  so  much 
supermaterial  as  auperhuman.  Miracles,  as  evidences  of 
religion,  are  connected  with  a  teacher  of  that  religion ; 
and  their  evidential  character  consists  in  the  witness 
wliich  they  bear  to  him  as   "  a  man  approved  of  God 

*  TwMteiiy '  YoriMOiigeii  iMber  di«  DogmMik,'  i.  p.  SM. 
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by  miracles  and  wonders  and  signs,  which  God  did  by 
him."  He  may  make  use  of  natural  agents,  acting  by 
their  own  laws,  or  he  may  not :  on  this  question  various 
conjectures  may  be  hazarded,  more  or  less  plausible. 
The  miracle  consists  in  his  making  use  of  them,  so  far 
as  he  does  so,  under  circumstances  which  no  human 
skill  could  bring  about  When  a  sick  man  is  healed, 
or  a  tempest  stilled,  by  a  word,  the  mere  action  of 
matter  upon  matter  may  possibly  be  similar  to  that 
which  taKes  place  when  the  same  effects  occur  in  a 
natural  way:  uie  miracle  consists  in  the  means  by  which 
that  action  is  brought  about  And  those  means,  we 
are  assured  by  the  word  of  the  Teacher  himself,  are 
nothing  less  than  the  power  of  God,  vouchsafed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  bearing  witness  that  Gk>d  has  sent 
him.  Is  it  more  reasonable,  taking  the  whole  evidence 
into  account,  to  believe  his  word ;  or  to  suppose,  either 
that  the  works  were  not  done  at  all,  or  that  they  were 
done  by  a  scientific  deception?  This  is  the  real  ques- 
tion to  be  decided. 

If,  indeed,  we  include,  under  the  term  nahtrej  all 
that  is  potential,  as  well  as  all  that  is  actual,  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  world — all  that  can  be  brought  about 
in  it  by  divine  power,  as  well  as  all  that  is  brought 
about  in  it  by  physical  causes, — in  such  an  extenaed 
sense  of  the  term,  a  miracle,  like  any  other  occurrence, 
may  be  included  within  the  province  of  nature.  We 
may,  doubtless,  believe  that  God  from  the  beginning, 
so  ordered  the  constitution  of  the  world  as  to  leave  room 
for  the  exercise  of  those  miraculous  powers  which  He 
foresaw  would  at  a  certain  time  be  exercised ;  just  as 
He  has  left  similar  room  for  the  exercise,  withm  nar- 
rower limits,  of  the  human  will.  In  this  sense,  some 
of  the  scholastic  divines  maintained,  with  reason,  that  a 
miracle  is  contrary  to  nature  only  in  so  far  as  nature  is 
regarded  as  an  active  manifestation,  not  in  so  far  as  it 
is  regarded  as  a  passive  recipient  of  power."^    If  this 

*  This  is  dearly  expressed  in  the  language  of  Alexander  ab  Ales, '  Samma,' 
p.  ii.,  qu.  zliL,  numb,  v^  art  6 : — '*  Est  enim  potentia  actira,  et  est  potentik 
susceptiva,  et  est  potentia  aptata  et  potentia  non  aptata.  Et  est  potentia  ao- 
tara  tarn  natans  inlbtioria  qnatn  Miperioria ;  sosoeptiTa  autem  naturs  infe- 
rioris.    Et  yemm  eat  qooa  quicquid  eat  Deo  possibile  iecundam  potenUam 
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diBtinction  is  once  clearly  understood,  the  question, 
whether  miracles  may  be  represented  as  the  result  of 
laWy  or  not,  is  a  mere  verbal  question,  which  is  only 
important  from  its  liability  to  oe  mistaken  for  a  real 
one.  Properly  speaking,  a  natural  effect  is  not  produced 
by  a  law,  but  bv  an  agent  acting  according  to  a  law* 
Every  natural  phenomenon  has  its  physical  cause  in 
some  antecedent  natural  phenomenon  which  it  regularly 
follows ;  and  the  laws  cf  nature  are  merely  classificar 
tions  of  some  of  these  sequences  with  others  of  a  simi* 
lar  character;*  or,  as  they  have  been  aptly  call^, 
'^  the  uniformities  which  exist  among  natural  phenoni;* 
ena,  when  reduced  to  their  simplest  expression."  f  In 
this  sense,  miracles  cannot  be  referred  to  a  natural  law, 
known  or  unknown ;  for  they  do  not  resemble  any  se- 
quence of  one  sensible  phenomenon  from  another;  nor 
can  any  sensible  phenomenon  or  group  of  phenomena 
be  pointed  out,  or  even  supposed  to  exist,  the  occurrence 
of  which  would  be  invariably  followed  by  such  results. 
But  if  the  term  lava  be  used  in  a  different  sense,  to  de- 
note a  method  or  plan  conceived  in  the  mind  of  an 
intelligent  Being ;  and  if,  b v  referring  miracles  to  a 
law,  no  more  is  meant  than  that  they,  like  other  events, 
form^  part  of  God's  purpose  from  the  beginning,  and 
were  the  result,  not  of  sudden  caprice,  but  of  a  pre- 
ordained plan,  by  which  provision  was  made  for  them, 
that  they  should  be  wrought  at  their  proper  time  and 
place  without  disturbing  tlie  economy  of  the  universe, 
— such  an  expression,  aflowing  for  the  necessary  imper- 
fection of  all  human  terms  when  applied  to  divine 
things,  is  perhaps  the  most  true  and  reverent  conception 

actiTam,  ett  ostanB  postibile,  non  simpticiCer,  sed  secundnm  poteotiam  sna- 
cepCivam ;  et  boo  eat  dicta  possibilitaa :  sed  noo  secuDdum  actiyam  potentiam, 
nee  aeemicUmi  aptetam."  A  aimilar  Tieir  is  held  bjr  Albertua  Ma^na, '  Sum* 
ma,*  p.  ii.,  tract  riu.,  qa.  xxxi.;  and  by  Aqaioaa,  in  1  Sent,  diat.  xlil,  qu. 
ii.,  art  2.  See  also  Neaoder, '  Church  History/  vol.  riii.,  p.  161,  Eng.  tr.  ed. 
Boho. 

*  "  No  farther  insight  into  why  the  apple  falls  is  acquired  by  saying  it  la 
forced  to  fall,  or  it  falJG  by  the  force  of  myitation :  by  the  latter  expressiini 
we  are  enaUed  to  relate  it  most  asefaliy  to  other  phenomena ;  bat  we  still 
know  no  more  of  the  particolar  phenomena  than  that  under  certain  circomt* 
stances  the  apple  does  fidL"— (Trortf  on  the  Correlation  of  Phytioal  Ibreet,  p. 
IS^Srdaditm:  t  MiU't 'Xogic^^ycO.  U  P*  W. 
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of  these  events  which  we  are  capable  of  forming  daring 
this  present  life ;  though,  like  other  analogies  trans- 
ferred from  the  human  mind  to  the  Divine,  it  is  the 
object  rather  of  religious  belief  than  of  philosophical 
speculation. 

18.  Our  argument  has  hitherto  proceeded  on  the 
assumption  that  we  are  justified  in  regarding  the  visi- 
ble world  as  nnder  the  government  of  a  personal  God, 
and  in  speaking  of  His  acts  and  purposes  in  language 
which  implies  an  analogy  between  the  Divine  mind 
and  the  human.  It  now  becomes  necessary  to  make 
some  remarks  in  vindication  of  the  assumption  itself, 
which  has  been  included  by  recent  criticism  in  the 
same  condemnation  with  the  consequences  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  deduce  from  it.  Of  the  argument 
from  design,  "as  popularly  pursued,"  we  are  told  that 
it  "  proceeds  on  the  analogy  of  a  personal  agent,  whose 
contrivances  are  limited  by  the  conditions  of  the  case 
and  the  nature  of  his  materials,  and  pursued  by  steps 
corresponding  to  those  of  human  plans  and  operations : 
—an  argument  leading  only  to  the  most  unworthy  and 
anthropomorphic  conceptions.*  We  are  told,  again,  that 
"  to  attempt  to  reason  from  law  to  volition,  from  order  to 
active  power,  from  universal  reason  to  distinct  personal- 
ity, from  design  to  self-existence,  from  intelligence  to  in- 
finite perfection,  is  in  reality  to  adopt  grounds  of  argu- 
ment and  speculation  entirely  beyond  those  of  strict 
philosophical  inference."  f  We  are  told,  again,  that 
"  the  simple  argument  from  the  invariable  order  of  na- 

♦  Powell,  *  Order  of  Nature,*  p.  287.  It  is  nataral  to  turn  to  this  more 
elaborate  work,  publisbed  but  a  snort  time  before  the  '  Essays  and  Reviews,' 
as  the  most  probable  source  from  which  to  complete  or  explain  anything 
which  seems  defectiTe  or  obscure  in  the  author's  contribution  to  the  latter 
Tolnme.    At  the  same  time  it  is  but  just  to  call  attention  to  some  indications 


of  intellect,  and  the  yolition,  or  power  of  moral  causation,  of  which  we  are 
conscious  within  ourselves,  that  we  speak  of  the  Supreme  Mind,  and  Moral 
Oattte  of  the  universe,  of  whose  operation,  order,  arrangement,  and  adapta- 
tion are  the  external  manifestations.  Order  implies  what  by  analow  we  call 
itUeUigenee:  subserviency  to  an  observed  end  implies  intelliffence/c;r«9«Mn^, 
which,  by  analogy,  we  call  dmgn,"—On  the  Spirit  of  the  inducttve  PhUoe- 
9pi»,  p.  166. 

f  FoweU, '  Order  of  Nature,'  p.  244. 
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tore  is  wholly  incompetent  to  give  us  any  conception 
whatever  of  the  Divine  Omnipotence,  except  as  main- 
tainingj  or  acting  through^  that  invariable  universal  Sys- 
tem of  physical  order  and  law;"  and  that  "a  theism  of 
Omnipotence  in  any  sense  deviating  from  the  order  of 
nature  must  be  entirely  derived  from  other  teaching."  * 
In  order  to  test  the  value  of  these  and  similar  arguments, 
it  will  be  necessary  that  we  should  clearly  understand 
what  this  otfier  teaching  is,  and  what  it  teaches  us ;  as 
well  as  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  general- 
izations and  inductions  of  physical  science. 

In  examining  this  question,  we  are  not  di  recti v  con- 
cerned with  the  higher  inquiry  regarding  the  aegree 
and  character  of  man's  knowledge  of  God,  as  a  whole 
and  from  whatever  source  derived,  in  its  relation  to 
the  absolute  essence  of  its  Divine  Object,  and  to 
the  necessary  limits  of  man's  faculties.  The  diffi- 
culties connected  with  metaphysical  theories  of  the  Ab- 
solute and  Infinite,  which  have  driven  so  many  specu- 
lative minds  into  the  extravagances  of  Pantheism,  do 
not  affect  our  present  argument.  How  any  relation 
between  the  innnite  and  the  finite  can  be  conceived  as 
existing ; — ^how  God  can  be  contemplated  as  acting  in 
time  at  ally  whether  in  connection  with  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  world,  or  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  men '.-—questions  of  this  kind  are  equally  applicable 
to  every  positive  conception  of  Divine  rrovidence  which 
we  are  capable  of  forming,  and  have  no  direct  bear* 
ing  on  the  peculiar  claims  of  one  class  of  such  concep- 
tions as  compared  with  another.  The  general  answer 
to  such  difficulties  is  to  be  found  in  the  confession  of 
our  ignorance  as  regards  the  mystery  from  which  thej 
spring  and  on  which  their  solution  depends ;  but  this 
ignorance,  arising  as  it  does  from  the  universal  limits 
of  human  thought,  has  no  special  relation  to  one  age 
or  state  of  man's  knowledge,  more  than  to  another,  and 
is  not  removed  by  any  advance  in  those  departments 
which  fall  within  his  legitimate  field.  Pantheistic 
speculation  has  flourished  with  much  the  same  result, 

•  PoweU,  'Order  of  Nature,'  p.  247. 
2* 
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or  want  of  reeult,  in  the  earliest  and  in  the  latest  dajs 
of  philosophy,  in  ancient  India  and  in  modem  Ger^ 
many ;  and  if  any  advance  is  to  be  expected  in  relation 
to  the  qnestions  with  which  such  speculation  deals,  it 
m  probably  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  the  fuller  solution 
of  the  questions  themselves,  but  in  the  clearer  appre- 
hension of  the  reasons  why  they  are  insoluble. 

The  question  now  before  us  is  of  another  character. 
It  relates  to  that  knowledge  of  Grod  which,  be  it  more 
or  less  philosophicallv  perfect,  is  that  which  practically 
determmes  the  thoughts  and  feelings  and  actions  of  the 
majority  of  mankind ;  being  connected  with  facts  of 
^eir  daily  experience,  and  with  ideas  intimately^  asso- 
otated  with  those  facts.  And  the  foim  in  which  it 
meets  ns  at  present  may  be  expressed  as  follows : — ^Is 
the  truest  ana  highest  conception  of  Ood  to  which  man 
can  practically  attain  with  his  present  faculties  that 
wUcn  is  su^^ted  by  the  observation  of  Law  and 
Order,  as  existing  in  the  material  world  ?  or  is  there  a 
higher  conception,  derived  from  a  different  class  of  ob- 
jects, by  which  the  errors  of  an  exclusively  physical 
theology  may  be  discovered  and  corrected  ? 

19.  tiednced  to  its  simplest  terms  the  question  really 
stands  thus : — Is  Matter  or  Mind  the  truer  image  of 
God  ?  We  are  told  indeed,  "that  the  study  of  physical 
causes  is  the  sole  real  clue  to  the  conception  of  a  moral 
cause ;  and  that  physical  order,  so  far  from  being  op- 
posed to  the  idea  of  supreme  intelligence,  is  the  very 
exponent  of  it."  *  We  are  referred  to  "the  grand  con- 
templation of  cosmical  order  and  unity  "  as  furnishing 
"proofs  of  the  ever-present  mind  and  reason  in  nature  ;"7 
but  we  have  yet  to  learn  what  is  the  exact  process  by 
which  the  desired  conclusion  is  elicited  from  the  prem- 
ises. 

20.  In  opposition  to  these  statements  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  repeat,  with  a  very  slight  modification,  the 
words  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  "that  the  class  of 
phenomena  which  requires  that  kind  of  cause  we  de- 
nominate a  Deity  is  exchisively  given  in  the  phenom- 

*  PoweU,  <  Order  of  Naiqie,'  p.  M5.  t  Ibid.,  p.  288. 
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ena  of  mind;  that  the  phenomena  of  matter,  taken  bj 
themselves  (you  will  observe  the  qualification — taken 
by  themselves),  do  not  warrant  any  inference  to  the 
existence  of  a  Grod."*  The  argument  which  would  de- 
dace  the  conception  of  God  solely  from  physical  causa- 
tion bears  witness,  in  the  very  words  m  which  it  is 
announced,  to  its  own  imperfection.  The  very  names 
of  law  J  and  order,  and  causey  had  a  b'teral  before  they 
had  a  fij^rative  meaning,  and  are  borrowed,  in  com* 
mon  with  the  whole  phraseology  of  causation,  by  the 
sciences  of  invariable  succession,  from  those  of  moral 
action  and  obligation.  We  discern  Law  as  Law,  solely 
by  means  of  the  personal  consciousness  of  duty  /  we 
gain  the  conception,  not  by  the  external  observation  of 
wAat  isy  but  by  the  internal  apprehension  of  what  oughi 
to  he.  We  discern  Causation,  as  Causation,  solely  in 
and  by  the  productive  energy  of  the  personal  will, — 
the  one  solitary  fact  of  human  experience  in  which  is 
presented  the  ooiiaciousnees  qfeff^orty—otpower  in  action, 
exerting  itself  to  the  production  of  an  effect  We  dis* 
cem  Order,  as  Order,  only  in  so  far  as  we  conceive  the 
many  as  constituting  the  On€j — the  varied  phenomena 
of  sense  as  combinea  into  a  single  whole,*  and  the  ideas 
of  imit}/  and  totality  are  given  only  in  the  personal  con- 
sciousness, — ^in  the  immediate  perception  of  the  one 
indivisible  Self,  and  its  several  modes  of  conscious  ex- 
istence.f  What  do  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  the 
Order  of  Nature  as  implying  a  presiding  Mind  ?  The 
language  is  unintelligible  save  as  interpreted  by  what 
the  personal  consciorteness  tells  us  of  our  own  mind  and 
its  control  over  the  objects  that  are  under  its  dominion* 
In  the  little  world  of  man's  thoucht  and  its  objects, 
that  Order,  th;i4;  System  from  which  the  Cosmos  derives 
its  name, — tiiat  vmij  which  binds  together  the  diverse 
elements  into  a  consistent  whole, — is  the  factor  contrib- 

*  '  Lectures  on  MeUphjsics/  toI.  i.,  p.  26. 

f  ''  Le  moi  est  la  seole  uniU  aui  nous  soit  donn^e  immddiatemeiit  par  U 
nature ;  nous  ne  la  rencx>ntroD8  aaos  aucune  des  chosas  que  nos  facultes  ob- 
senrent  Mais  rentendement,  qui  la  trouye  en  lui,  la  met  hers  de  lui  par  in* 
duction.  et  d*un  certain  nombre  des  cboses  coexistantes  il  cr^e  des  unit^ 
ratifici^ee."— J2c^<r-C0/2(^  in  Jwffroy't  tramlaUon  of  Beid,  toI  it,, 
p.  950. 
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uted  by  the  mind  to  its  objects, — ^the  product  of  Intelli-. 
sence,  comprehending,  arranging,  generalizing,  classi- 
nrinff.  Without  this  action  of  mind  upon  its  objects, 
the  nttle  world  of  each  man's  knowledge  would  be,  not 
a  Cosmos,  but  a  Chaos, — not  a  system  of  parts  in 
mutual  relation  to  each  other,  but  an  endless  succession 
of  isolated  phantoms  coming  and  going  one  by  one.  It 
is  from  diis  little  world  of  our  own  consciousness,  with 
its  many  objects,  marshalled  in  their  array  under  the 
rule  of  the  one  conscious  Mind,  that  we  are  led  to  the 
thought  of  the  great  universe  beyond, — that  we  con- 
ceive this  also  as  a  world  of  Order,  and  as  being  such 
by  virtue  of  its  relation  to  an  ordering  and  presiding 
Mind.  Design,  Purpose,  Belation  of  parts  to  a  whole, 
of  means  to  an  end, — ^these  conceptions  borrowed  from 
the  world  of  mind,  can  alone  give  order  and  unity  to 
the  world  of  matter,  by  representing  it  as  moulded  and 
governed  by  a  ruling  and  purposing  Mind,  the  centre 
and  the  source  of  £at  relation  which  znind  does  not 
take  from  matter,  but  confers  upon  it.  Through  this 
alone  can  Chaos  be  conceived  as  Cosmos ;  through  this 
alone  can  the  Many  point  to  the  One. 

21.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  very  conception  of  a 
Design  in  creation  implies  the  existence  of  a  r  ree  Will 
in  the  Designer.  If  man  were  not  conscious  of  a  free 
will  in  himself,  he  could  frame  no  designs,  he  could  con- 
ceive no  purposes  of  his  own ;  and  wiuiout  the  assump- 
tion of  an  analogous  Divine  Will,  tliere  is  no  meaning  m 
bis  language  when  he  speaks  of  the  Design  or  Purpose  of 
God.  ^ut  in  conceiving  God  as  a  free  agent,  we  neces- 
sarily conceive  Him  as  a  Person ;  and  mis  conception 
places  Him  in  a  totally  different  light  from  that  of  a  mere 
soul  of  the  world,  or  intelligence  manifested  in  a  system 
of  material  phenomena.  In  conceiving  God  as  a  Person, 
we  conceive  Him  as  standing  in  a  direct  relation  to  that 
one  object  in  the  world  which  is  most  nearly  akin  to 
Himself, — the  personal  soul  of  man,  by  whom  He  is  so 
conceived.  The  personality,  and,  as  implied  in  the 
personality,  the  moral  nature  of  God,  is  not,  as  it  has 
sometimes  been  represented,  an  isolated  conception. 
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deriyed  from  a  distinct  class  of  facts,  and  superadded 
to  another  conception  of  a  Deity  derived  from  the  order 
of  nature  :*  it  is  the  primary  and  fundamental  idea  of 
a  God  in  any  distinctive  sense  of  the  word, — an  idea 
without  which  no  religion  and  no  theology,  no  feeling 
of  a  spiritual  relation  between  God  and  man,  and  no 
conception  of  a  mind  superior  to  nature,  can  have  any 
existence.  To  speak,  in  the  language  of  modem  pan- 
theistic philosopny,  of  a  Reason  or  Thought  in  the  uni- 
verse, which  first  becomes  conscious  in  man,  is  simply 
to  use  terms  without  a  meaning ;  for  we  have  no  con- 
ception of  reason  or  thought  at  all,  except  as  a  con- 
sciousness. And  to  speak,  on  the  side  of  physical 
philosophy,  of  a  Supreme  Mind,  evinced  in  tne  laws 
of  matter,  is,  in  like  manner,  to  use  terms  which  have 
no  meaning  until  we  have  acquired  a  conception  of 
what  mind  is  from  the  consciousness  of  the  mind 
within  ourselves.  Our  primary  religious  consciousness 
is  that  of  man's  relation  to  God  as  a  person  to  a  per- 
son ;  and,  unless  we  begin  with  this  and  retain  it  in 
our  knowledge,  tiie  very  name  of  God  is  unmeaning. 
If  this  be  Anthropomorphism,  it  is,  as  Jacobi  has  said, 
an  Anthropomorphism  identical  with  Theism,  and  with- 
out which  there  remains .  nothing  but  Atheism  or  Fe- 
tichism.f 

22.  The  following  quotation  from  the  same  eloquent 
and  profound  philosopner  is  probably  already  familiar 
to  many  readers,  but  is  too  excellent  in  itself  and  too 
appropriate  to  the  present  argument  to  be  omitted. 

♦  "  At  the  atmost,"  b9Jb  Professor  Powell,  "  a  physico-thcology  can  onlj 
teach  a  supreme  mind  erinoed  in  the  laws  of  the  world  of  matter,  and  the 
relations  of  a  Deity  to  physical  things  essentially  as  derived  from  physical 
law.  A  moral  or  metaptijrsical  theology  (so  far  as  it  may  be  substantiated) 
can  only  lead  as  to  a  Deity  related  to  mind,  or  to  the  moral  order  of  the 
wox\^''— Order  of  Naiurej  p.  245. 

1  consider  this  '   ' 

tally  errooeons.    ] 
derived  from  the  . 

may  be  fUarged  by  the  contemplation  of  material  objects,  it  does  not  origt- 
naU  from  them,  and  can  only  be  legitimately  applied  to  them  in  and  by  its 
primarycharacteristics  of  personality  and  a  moral  nature. 

t  ^'Wir  bekennen  uns  demnach  su  einem  ron  der  Ueberzeucrung,  dass 
der  Meosch  Gpttea  Ebenbild  in  sich  trage — unzertrennlichen  Anthropomor- 


phismus,  und  bebaupten,  ausser  diesem  Anthropomorphismus.  der  von  jeher 
Tbeismus  genannt wurde,  ist  nurQottesl&ugnung  oder — Ftiiehumus" —  Von 
dtn  GSUUchm  JHnffm^  Werke,  iiL,  p.  422. 
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^^ Nature  conceals  God;  for,  through  her  whole  do- 
main, Nature  reveals  only  fate,  only  an  indissoluble 
chain  of  mere  efficient  causes,*  witliout  beginning  and 
without  end,  excluding,  with  eaual  necessity,  both 
providence  and  chance.  An  independent  agency,  a 
free  original  commencement,  within  her  sphere  and 
proceedmg  from  her  powers,  is  absolutely  impossible. 
Working  without  wiU,  she  takes  counsel  neither  of  the 
good  nor  of  the  beautiful ;  creating  nothing,  she  casts 
up  from  her  dark  abyss  onlyetem^  transformations  of 
herself,  unconsciously  and  without  an  end ;  furthering, 
with  the  same  ceaseless  industry,  decline  and  increase, 
death  and  life, — ^never  producing  what  alone  is  of  Gk)d 
and  what  supposes  liberty, — ^the  virtuous,  the  immortaL 

^^Man  reveals  God:  for  Man,  bv  his  intelligence, 
rises  above  Nature,  and,  in  virtue  of  this  intelligence, 
is  conscious  of  himself  as  a  power  not  only  independent 
of,  but  opposed  to,  Nature,  and  capable  of  resisting, 
conquering,  and  controlling  her.  As  man  has  a  living 
faith  in  this  power,  superior  to  nature,  which  dwells  in 
him,  so  has  he  a  beliet  in  God,  a  feeling,  an  experience 
of  His  existence.  As  he  does  not  believe  in  this  power, 
so  does  he  not  believe  in  God ;  ho  sees,  he  experiences 
nought  in  existence  but  nature — ^necessity — fate."t 

23.  From  the  aboveprinciples  it  follows  (to  use  the 
words  of  Sir  William  Hamilton)  "  that  the  universe  is 
governed  not  only  by  physical  but  by  moral  laws;" 
and  ^'  tliat  intelligence  stands  first  in  the  absolute  order 
of  existence — ^in  other  words,  that  final  preceded  effi- 
cient causes.":^  But  this  involves,  as  a  consequence, 
that  the  question  concerning  the  possibility  or  proba- 
bility of  a  miracle  is  to  be  judged,  not  merely  from 
physical,  but  also,  and  principally,  from  moral  grounds ; 

*  Tb«  phrase  ^fleietU  cemtet  (wiricende  Unacben),  here  and  in  m  subse- 
onent  quotation  from  the  translator,  muat  be  understood  in  a  different  sense 
from  that  in  which  it  is  used  by  some  modem  writers,  to  denote  meto- 
phytieal  as  distinguished  from  pkytical  causes— a  sense  adopted  abore,  p. 
88.  For  the  two  senses  of  the  phrase,  see  espeeiallj  a  note  in  Stewart  a 
'  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers,'  book  iii.,  eh.  ii.  Collected 
Works.  Tii.,  p.  27. 

t  Werke,  iii.,  p.  425.  Translated  bj  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  'Lectures  on 
Ifetapbysics,'  vol.  i.,  p.  40. 

X  *  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,'  vol.  i.,  p.  28. 
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not  merely  from  the  evidence  furnished  bj  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  material  world,  but  also  from  that  Ait^ 
nished  by  the  reli^ous  nature  of  man,  and  by  his  rela- 
tion to  a  Qtod  to  wnom  that  nature  bears  witness.  It  is 
altogether  an  erroneous  view  to  represent  the  question 
between  general  law  and  special  interposition  as  if  it 
rested  on  mechanical  consiaerations  only — ^as  if  it  could 
be  judged  by  the  difference  between  constructing  a 
machine  which,  when  once  made,  can  go  on  continu- 
ously by  its  own  power,  and  one  which,  at  successive 
periods,  requires  new  adjustments.**^  The  miracle  is 
not  wrought  for  the  sake  of  the  physical  universe,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  moral  beings  within  it;  and  the 
question  to  be  considered  is  not  whether  a  divine  intei^ 
position  is  needed  to  reflate  the  machinery  of  nature, 
out  whether  it  is  needed  or  adapted  to  promote  the  re- 
ligious welfiEU^  of  men.  If  the  spiritual  restoration  of 
mankind  has  in  any  d^ree  been  promoted  by  means 
of  a  religion  professing  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
aid  of  miracles,  and  whose  whole  truth  is  involved  in 
the  truth  of  that  profession,  we  have  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  miraculous  interposition,  superior  to  any  that 
can  be  urged  for  or  against  it  from  considerations  de- 
rived from  the  material  world.  Tlie  very  conception 
of  a  revealed  as  distinguished  from  a  natural  religion 
implies  a  manifestation  of  God  different  in  kind  trom 
that  which  is  exhibited  by  the  ordinary  course  of  na- 
ture ;  and  the  question  of  the  probability  of  a  miracu- 
lous interposition  is  simply  that  of  the  probability  of 
a  revelation  beinff  given  at  all.  In  the  words  of  Bishop 
Butler,  '^  Revelation  itself  is  miraculous,  and  miracles 
are  the  proof  of  it"t 

24.  As  regards  the  general  question  of  the  ji}08' 
sSnlity  of  miracles  (that  of  their  realiiy  must  of  course 
be  determined,  by  its  own  special  evidence),  Paley's 
criticism  is,  after  all,  the  true  one: — "Once  believe 
that  there  is  a  God,  and  miracles  are  not  incredible." 

*  This  obje(!tion  a|^n8t  miracles  is  urged  bj  Voltaire^  'Dictionnaire 
Pbiloeophique,'  t.  *  Miracles/  aod  is  answered  bj  Bishop  Van  Mildert^ 
*  BoTle  Lectures/  Sermon  xxi. 

t  '  Ajktiogff  part  ii,  oh.  ii. 
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For  an  impersonal  God  is  no  Gbd  at  all ;  and  the  con« 
ception  of  a  personal  God  in  relation  to  man  neces- 
sarily involves  that  of  a  divine  purpose,  and  of  the 
manifestation  of  that  purpose  in  time.  Grant  this,  and 
there  is  no  d  priori  reason  why  such  a  manifestation 
may  not  take  place  at  one  time  as  well  as  at  another ; 
why  the  beginning  of  a  spiritual  system  at  one  period 
may  not  be  as  credible  as  the  beginning  of  a  material 
system  at  another  period.  It  would  indeed  be  a  pre- 
carious argument  to  attempt  to  reason  positively  from 
an  d prion  notion  of  the  divine  attributes  to  the  neces^ 
sity  of  creation  or  of  revelation ;  but  the  very  con- 
ditions which  render  such  an  •  argument  doubtful  only 
increase  the  force  of  the  negative  caution,  which,  re- 
fusing to  dogmatize  on  either  side  concerning  what 
mvsibe  or  must  not  bcj  is  content  to  seek  for  sufch  evi* 
dence  as  is  within  its  reach  concerning  what  is. 

25.  With  the  question  of  tiie  posswility  of  miracles 
is  intimately  connected  that  of  their  valice  as  evidences. 
Both  questions,  indeed,  must  ultimately  be  decided  on 
the  same  principle ;  and  the  influence  of  that  principle 
is  probably  at  work,  though  unconsciously,  in  tne  minds 
of  some  who  endeavour  to  regard  the  two  inquiries  as 
whoUv  distinct  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  find  both 
unitea,  and  apparentlv  treated  as  parts  of  the  same 
argument  on  the  siae  of  denial;  though  it  is  ob- 
vious that,  if  the  impossibility  of  miracles  can  once  bo 
shown,  there  is  no  need  of  any  inauirv  into  their  com- 
parative value.  Nevertheless,  as  if  the  conclusiveness 
of  the  former  argument  were,  after  all,  somewhat 
doubtful  in  the  eyes  of  its  advocates,  we  find  it 
coupled  with  an  attempt  to  disparage  the  value  of  the 
miracles  as  evidences,  even  supposing  their  reality.  It 
is  intimated  that  they  are  not  so  much  evidences  as 
objects  of  faith,  invested  with  sanctity  and  exempted 
from  criticism  by  virtue  of  the  religious  mysteries  with 
which  they  are  connected :  *  and  approved  divines  are 
referred  to  as  practically  making  the  doctrine  the  real 
test  of  the  aamissibility  of  the  miracles,  and  as  ac- 

*  See  *£8M3rB  and  Beriewi,'  p.  148. 
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knowled^Dff  the  right  of  an  appeal,  superior  to  that 
of  all  iDiracles,  to  onr  own  moral  tribunal.*  The  feel- 
ing which  dictates  this  judgment  is  intelligible  at  least, 
if  not  excusable,  as  the  result  of  a  reaction  against  the 
opposite  error  of  a  former  generation :  but,  when  the 
judgment  is  advanced,  as  it  often  is,  not  merely  as  an 
expression  of  the  personal  feelings  of  an  individual, 
but  as  a  general  statement  of  the  right  grounds  of  be- 
lief, it  is  at  best  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  cure 
one  evil  by  another,  introducing  a  remedy,  on  the 
whole,  worse  than  the  disease. 

Some  of  the  questions  introduced  in  this  connection 
properly  belong  to  an  earlier  stage  of  our  argument ; 
for  though  they  have  been  treated  by  some  writers  as 
bearing  on  the  evidential  value  of  miracles,  supposing 
their  reality  to  be  admitted,  they  more  strictly  relate 
to  the  previous  inquiry  concerning  the  grounds  on 
which  we  believe  miracles  to  have  been  wrought  at 
all.  Thus  the  assertion  that  the  Gospel  miracles  are 
objects  of  faith  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  it  is  true  in  a 
sense  which  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  their 
being  also  evidences.^  To  us,  in  these  latter  days,  as 
regards  the  grounds  on  which  we  believe  the  miracles 
to  nave  taken  place  at  all,  they  are  "  objects  of  faith  " 
in  that  proper  sense  of  the  term  faith  in  which  it  is 
opposed,  not  to  reason^  but  to  aightX  We  were  not 
eye-witnesses  of  the  miracles:  we  know  all  that  wo 
Know  about  them  from  the  testimony  of  others ;  and 
testimony  of  all  kinds  is  an  appeal  to  faith,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Bight^'—prcBserUia  videntuvj  creduntur 
ahsefUia,%  But  to  say  that  miracles  are  in  this  sense 
objects  of  faith,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  making 
them  exempt  from  criticism  by  virtue  of  the  religious 
mvsteries  with  which  they  are  connected.  The  faith 
which  is  called  into  exercise  is  only  that  which  is  re- 

*  '  EsMjs  and  Reviews/  pp.  121, 122. 

t  When  it  is  asserted  that  the  miracles  are  objects,  not  €videncetf  of 
faith,  it  is  obyious  that  the  word  faith  is  used  in  two  different  senses.  In 
relation  to  ob;eeU,  it  means  an  act  of  belief;  in  relation  to  evidenatf  it  means 
a  doctrine  to  be  beliered. 

1  S  Cor.  T.  7,  "  We  walk  bj  faith,  not  by  sight" 

I  St  Aiigiiftiiie,  Epist.  czlTii.,  e.  S. 
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quired  in  all  admission  of  testimonj,  whether  connect- 
ed with  religious  mysteries  or  not ;  which  exists  in  all 
cases  in  which  we  accept,  on  the  authority  of  others, 
statements  which  we  are  unable  to  verify  by  our  own 
experience. 

26.  The  often-disputed  question,  whether  the  mira- 
cles prove  the  doctrine,  or  tne  doctrine  the  miracles,  is 
also  one  which  properly  belongs  to  the  earlier  inquiry 
concerning  the  credibility  of  the  miracles  as  facts,  and 
which,  like  that  of  objects  and  evidenceSy  derives  a 
seeming  plausibility  from  an  epigrammatic  antithesis 
of  language  covering  a  confusion  of  thought.  There 
are  certain  doctrines  which  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  determining  the  question  whether  a  true  miracle — 
i.e.  an  interposition  of  Divine  power — has  taken  place 
at  aU.  If  a  teacher  claiming  to  work  miracles  pro- 
claims doctrines  contradictory  to  previously  estabiisli- 
ed  truths,  whether  to  the  conclusions  of  natural  re- 
ligion or  to  the  teaching  of  a  former  revelation,  such  a 
contradiction  is  allowed,  even  by  the  most  zealous  de- 
fenders of  the  evidential  value  of  miracles,  to  invali- 
date the  authority  of  the  teacher.*  But  the  right  con- 
clusion from  this  admission  is  not  that  true  miracles 
are  invalid  as  evidences,  but  that  the  supposed  miracles 
in  this  case  are  not  true  miracles  at  all ;  i.e.  are  not  the 
effects  of  Divine  power,  but  of  human  deception  or  of 
some  other  agency.  And  the  criterion,  as  has  been 
often  observed,  is  only  of  a  negative  character ;  con- 
tradiction to  known  truth  is  sufScient  to  disprove  a 
Divine  mission ;  but  conformity  to  known  truth  is  not 

*  Thus  Clarke  (' Evidence  of  Natnral  and  Revealed  RdigioD/  Prop,  zir.) 
says,  **  If  the  doctnne  attested  bj  miracles  be  in  itself  impious,  or  manifestl7 
tending  to  promote  rice,  then  without  all  question  the  miracles,  bow  great 
■oerer  they  may  appear  to  us,  are  neither  worked  by  God  Himself  nor  br 
His  commission,  because  our  natural  knowledge  of  the  attributes  of  Goo, 
and  of  the  necessary  difference  between  sood  and  evil,  is  sreatly  of  more 
force  to  prove  any  such  doctrine  to  be  fuse  than  any  miracles  in  the  world 
can  be  to  prove  it  true."  But  Clarke  also  shows  that  this  admission  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  making  the  doctrine  the  proof  of  the  miracles :  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  miracles  are  the  j>roof  of  the  doctrine,  provided  that  ths 
doctrine  be  tueh  as  it  ccmahle  of  betng  proved  by  mirndet.  See  also,  on  the 
■ame  question,  Bishop  Sherlock,  Discourse  z.:  Penrose.  'On  the  Evidence 
•f  the  Soipture  Miracles,'  p.  218. 
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sufficient  to  establish  one.*  And  even  the  negative 
criterion,  however  valid  as  a  general  rule,  is  liable  to 
error  in  its  special  applications.  The  certainty  of  the 
tmths  of  natural  rebgion  does  not  guarantee  the  cer- 
tainty of  all  tlie  conclusions  which  this  or  that  man 
believes  to  be  truths  of  natural  religion,  any  more  than 
the  infallibilit;r  of  Scripture  guarantees  the  infallibility 
of  every  man's  interpretation  of  Scripture.  God  can- 
not contradict  Himself,  whether  He  teaches  through 
nature  or  through  revelation  ;  but  man  may  misinter- 
pret God's  teaching  through  the  one  as  well  as  through 
the  other. 

27.  In  regarding  the  doctrinal  criterion  as  properly 
relating  to  the  question  whether  a  true  miracle  has 
been  wrought  at  all,  we  set  aside,  as  unworthy  of  seri- 
ous consideration,  the  supposition  which  has  sometimes 
been  advanced  in  favour  of  an  opposite  view ;  namely, 
that  real  miracles  may  possibly  be  performed  by  evil 
spirits  in  behalf  of  a  raise  doctrine.  This  snppositfon, 
whatever  may  be  its  value  as  a  theme  for  argumenta- 
tive ingenuity,  is  not  one  which  we  are  practically 
called  upon  to  consider  by  any  of  the  actual  circum- 
stances with  which  we  are  concerned.  The  objections 
which  may  justly  be  urged  against  Farmer's  argument, 
when  carried  to  the  extent  of  denying  the  credibility 
of  demoniacal  miracles  of  any  kind,  do  not  apply  to  it 
when  limited  to  such  miracles  as  are  wrought  in  evi- 
dence of  a  reli^on,  and  to  the  question,  not  of  their 
theoretical  possibility,  but  of  their  actual  occurrence. 
It  may  be  unsafe'to  reason  d  priority  from  our  concep- 
tion of  the  Divine  attributes,  that  the  permission  of 
such  agency  is  inconceivable ;  but  we  mav  fairly  re- 
fuse to  attach  any  practical  importance  to  tne  supposi- 
tion, until  some  evidence  is  brought  forward  to  show 

*  Thas  Bisbop  Atterbarj,  in  his  Sermon  on  '  Miracles  the  most  proper 
war  of  proving  the  Divine  Authority  of  anj  Religion/  says,  *'  Thongh  the 
badness  of  any  doctrine,  and  its  disagreeableness  to  the  eternal  rules  of  right 
reason,  be  a  certain  sign  that  it  did  noi  come  from  God,  yet  the  goodness  of 
it  can  be  no  intallible  proof  that  it  did."  The  same  argument  is  handled  in 
Bogers's  *  Sennoos  on  the  Necessity  of  Divine  Revelauon/  pp.  60. 109,  ed. 
1757.    See  also  Warborton,  'Divine  Legationy  b.  ix,  c.  6;  Clarke,  <Evi- 
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tbat  it  has  actnally  been  realized.  It  remains  yet  to  be 
shown  that  in  all  numan  experience  any  instance  can 
be  produced  of  a  real  miracle  wrought  by  evil  spirits 
for  purposes  of  deception  ;*  and  until  some  probable 
grounds  can  be  alleged  in  bclialf  of  the  fact,  we  have 
not  sufficient  means  of  judging  concerning  the  theory. 
Doubtless,  if  it  is  consistent  with  God's  Providence  to 
permit  such  a  temptation,  He  will  also,  with  the  temp- 
tation, make  a  way  for  us  to  escape ;  but  what  that  way 
will  be,  or  how  far  the  temptation  is  consistent  with 
God's  Providence,  we  cannot  decide  beforehand :  we 
must  wait  till  some  actual  occurrence,  with  all  its  ac- 
companying circumstances,  comes  before  us.  The  only 
real  question  at  issue  is  not  whether  Christianity  is  a 
revelation  from  God  or  a  delusion  of  Satan ; — a  ques- 
tion which  no  sane  man  at  the  present  time  would 
think  worthy  of  a  serious  discussion ;  but  whether  it  is 
of  God  or  ot  man ;  and,  consequently,  on  what  grounds 
and  to  what  extent  it  is  entitled  to  the  acceptance  of 
mankind.  What  man  has  taught,  man  may  revise  and 
improve.  If  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  no  other- 
wise of  divine  origin  than  as  all  human  wisdom  is  the 
gift  of  God,  they  have,  like  other  products  of  human 
wisdom,  no  further  claim  to  be  accepted  than  as  they 
may  be  verified  by  the  wisdom  of  later  generations. 
In  that  case,  we  may  listen  to  the  teaching  of  Christ 
and  His  apostles  as  we  listen  to  the  teaching  of  human 
philosophers,  with  respect  and  gratitude,  but  not  neces- 
sarily with  submission :  we  claim  a  right  to  judge  and 
sift,  and  it  may  be  to  reject,  as  our  own  reason  shall 
determine  us,  acknowledging  no  other  authority  than 
that  which  is  due  to  the  wise  and  good  of  every  gener- 
ation of  mankind.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  doc- 
trines are  given  to  us  by  Divine  revelation  such  as  no 
human  wisdom  can  claim,  they  have  a  ri^ht  to  be  re- 
ceived by  virtue  of  the  authority  on  which  they  rest, 
distinct  from  any  which  they  may  possess  through  their 
own  intrinsic  reasonableness  or  capability  of  verifica- 
tion.    Of  such  a  Divine  authority  miracles  are  the 

*  Sm  PeniXMe,  *  On  the  ETideooe  of  Um  Scripture  Hirulet,;  |i.  88. 
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natural  and  proper  proof; — a  proof  which  all  men  are 
disposed  naturally  and  instinctively  to  admit  in  prac- 
tice, whatever  cavils  may  be  raised  against  it  on  the 
ground  of  imaginary  difficulties  in  Sieory.  In  the 
words  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  writers  who  have  dis- 
cussed this  pointy  ^^  All  natural  scepticism  on  the  sub- 
ject of  miracles  attaches  to'  the  question  whether  they 
were  really  performed,  not,  if  performed,  to  the  author- 
ity which  they  possess."*  For  all  real  purposes  of  con- 
troversv,  the  question  may  be  stated  now,  as  it  was 
stated  Dy  Gamaliel  of  old,  whether  the  counsel  and  the 
work  be  of  man  or  of  God ;  and  the  only  serious  in- 
quiry that  can  be  raised  concerning  the  miracles  of 
Scripture  is  whether  they  were  wrought  by  the  direct 
interposition  of  God,  or  were  the  result  of  human  skill 
or  otner  natural  causes, — ^in  other  words,  whether  they 
were  or  were  not  really  miracles  at  all. 

28.  The  question,  then,  only  requires  to  be  disen- 
tangled of  its  confusion  to  be  very  briefly  answered. 
K  It  is  considered  theoretically  and  in  the  abstract 
with  reference  merely  to  the  logical  character  of  cer- 
tain doctrinea  in  themselves,  and  not  to  the  circum- 
stances and  needs  of  men,  we  may  divide,  as  is  usually 
done,  the  doctrines  of  religion  into  those  which  are  and 
those  which  are  not  discoverable  by  human  reason; 
regarding  the  former  as  prior  to  revelation,  and  fur- 
nishing a  negative  criterion  which  no  true  revelation 
can  contradict ;  while  the  latter  are  posterior  to  reve- 
lation, and  rest  immediately  on  the  authority  of  a 
divinely  commissioned  teacher,  and  mediately  on  the 
proofs '  of  his  divine  mission,  whatever  these  may 
be.t  And  it  is  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  that  the 
quesj^on  concerning  the  evidential  value  ot]  miracles 
properly  comes  in.  A  teacher  who  proclaims  himself 
to  be  specially  sent  by  God,  and  whose  teaching  is  to 
be  received  on  the  authority  of  that  mission,  must, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  establish  his  claim  by 
proofs  of  another  kind  than  those  which  merely  evince 
his  human  wisdom  or  goodness.     A  superhuman  au- 

*  PenxoM^  ^%L       t  Compm  WarimrftoB, '  DiTina  Legation/  b.  U.,  e.  6. 
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thority  needs  to  be  Bubstantiated  by  superhuman  evi* 
dence ;  and  what  is  superhuman  is  miraculous.  It  is 
not  the  truth  of  the  dodrinea^  but  the  axUhority  of  the 
teacher^  that  miracles  are  employed  to  prove ;  and  the 
authority  being  established,  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
follows  from  it.  In  this  manner  our  Lord  appeals  to 
His  miracles  as  evidences  of  his  mission :  ^^  Tne  works 
which  the  Father  hath  ^ven  me  to  finish,  the  same 
works  that  I  do,  bear  witness  of  me  that  the  -Father 
hath  sent  me."*  It  is  easy  to  say  that  we  mi^ht  have 
known  Jesus  Christ  to  be  tne  Son  of  God,  had  He  man- 
ifested Himself  merely  as  a  moral  teacher,  without  the 
witness  of  miracles.  It  is  easy  to  say  this,  because  it 
is  impossible  U)  prove  it.  We  cannot  reverse  the  fiEU^ts 
of  history ;  we  cannot  make  the  earthly  life  of  Christ 
other  than  it  was.  As  a  matter  of  fact  He  did  imite 
miraculous  powers  with  pure  and  holy  doctrine ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  He  did  appeal,  to  His  miracles  in 
proof  of  His  divine  authority.  The  miracles  are  a  part 
of  the  portrait  of  Christ ;  they  are  a  part  of  that  in- 
fluence which  has  made  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  what  it  is.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  on  what  that 
history  might  have  been  had  that  influence  been  differ- 
ent We  have  to  do  with  revelation  as  we  have  to  do 
with  nature, — as  God  has  been  pleased  to  make  it,  not 
as  He  might  have  made  it,  had  His  wisdom  been  as 
ours. 

Such,  even  at  its  very  lowest  estimate,  is  the  eviden- 
tial character  of  miracles  from  the  abstract  and  theo- 
retical point  of  view.  "  The  truths,"  says  Bishop  Atter- 
bury,  "  which  are  necessary  in  this  manner  to  bo  air 
tested  are  those  which  are  of  positive  institution ;  those 
which,  if  God  had  not  pleasea  to  reveal  them,  human 
reason  could  not  have  discovered;  and  those  which, 
even  now  they  are  revealed,  human  reason  cannot  fully 
account  for  and  perfectly  comprehend.  Such,  for  ex- 
ample, are  tlie  doctrines  of  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of 
the  Lord,  of  the  Besurrection  of  the  same  Body,  of  the 
Distinction  of  Persons  in  the  Unity  of  the  Divine  Es- 

•  St  John  Y.  S6. 
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sence,  and  of  the  Salvation  of  Mankind  by  the  Blood 
and  Intercession  of  Jesns.  It  is  this  kind  of  tmths  that 
Ood  is  properly  said  to  reveal ;  truths  of  which,  unless 
revealed,  we  snould  have  always  continued  ignorant ; 
and  'tis  in  order  only  to  prove  those  truths  to  have 
been  really  revealed,  that  we  affirm  miracles  to  be 
necessary."* 

29.  ^Dut  practically,  in  reference  to  the  actual  condi- 
tion and  nc^s  of  men,  the  evidence  of  miracles  has 
a  &r  wider  range,  and  includes  all  those  doctrines, 
whether  natural  or  revealed,  which  have  at  any  time 
been  taught  or  revived  among  meil  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Qiristian  Faith.  This  has  been  pomted  out, 
with  his  usual  practical  wisdom,  by  Bishop  Butler. 
"  It  is  impossible,"  he  says,  "  to  say  who  would  have 
been  able  to  have  reasonea  out  that  whole  system  which 
we  caU  natural  religion,  in  its  genuine  simpUcity,  clear 
of  superstition;  but  there  is  certainly  no  ground  to 
affirm  that  the  generality  could.  If  tncy  could,  there 
is  no  sort  of  probability  that  they  would.  Admitting 
there  were,  they  would  nighly  want  a  standing  admo- 
nition to  remind  them  of  it,  and  inculcate  it  upon 
them."  To  tlie  same  effect  ho  continues:  "It  may 
possibly  be  disputed  how  far  miracles  can  prove  nat- 
ural religion;  and  notable  objections  may  be  urged 
3;ainst  tnis  proof  of  it,  considered  as  k  matter  of  speo- 
ation ;  but,  considered  as  a  practical  thing,  there  can 
be  none.  For  suppose  a  person  to  teach  natural  relig- 
ion to  a  nation  who  had  lived  in  total  ignorance  or 
forgetfulness  of  it ;  and  to  declare  he  was  commissioned 
by  God  to  do  so ;  suppose  him,  in  proof  of  his  com- 
mission, to  foretell  things  future,  which  no  human  fore- 
sight could  have  guessed  at ;  to  divide  the  sea  with  a 
word ;  feed  great  multitudes  with  bread  from  heaven ; 
cure  all  manner  of  diseases ;  and  raise  the  dead,  even 
himself,  to  life :  would  not  this  g^ve  additional  credi- 
bility to  his  teaching — a  credibility  beyond  what  that 
of  a  common  man  would  have ;  and  be  an  authorita- 
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live  publication  of  the  law  of  nature,  m.  a  new  proof 
of  it  f  It  would  be  a  practical  one,  of  the  strongest 
kind,  perhaps,  which  human  creatures  are  capable  of 
having  given  them."* 

In  tliis  passage,  the  good  sense  of  Butler  has  solved 
the  question  in  its  practical  aspect,  leaving  the  theo- 
retical diflSculty  in  its  proper  insignificance.  No  doubt, 
if  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  a  totally  different  state  of 
things  from  the  actual  one,  we  may  deduce  a  great 
numoer  of  hvpothetical  consequences  concerning  what 
might  have  been  the  case,  but  is  not  ^  all  men 
possessed  a  perfect^ystem  of  natural  religion,  no  author- 
itative publication  of  natural  truth  would  be  needed ; 
and  no  teaching  which  contradicted  men's  natural  belief 
would  have  any  claim  to  be  received.  And  so,  if  all 
men  were  possessed  of  perfect  bodily  health,  no  med- 
icine would  be  needed  to  give  it  them;  and  any  medi- 
cine which  tended  to  alter  their  state  of  health  would 
be  injurious.  Unhappily,  both  suppositions  are  untrue 
and  the  conclusions  practically  fall  to  the  jground  with 
them.  It  may  be  granted  that  the  authority  of  which 
miracles  are  a  proof  is  but  an  accidental  and  relative 
evidence  of  truths  of  this  character.  Still,  the  accident 
is  one  which  has  extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
mankind;  and  the  relation  is  coextensive  with  it.  And 
this  consideration  must  serve  to  modify  in  practice  the 
negative  criterion  which  is  allowed  to  be  valid  in  theory. 
In  whatever  degree  any  man  does  not  possess  a  perfect 
natural  religion,  in  the  same  degree  he  is  liable  to  error 
in  judging  of  the  truth  of  a  revelation  solely  from 
internal  evidence.  And  even  the  man  who,  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  claims  the  right  to  exercise  such  a  judgment, 
ma^  be  reminded  that  the  knowledge  on  which  his 
claim  is  based  is  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  that  very 
authoritative  teaching  on  which  his  judgment  is  to  be 
passed  : — dTrcXoKTure  Kodairepel  r^  'irm'Kapia  yannjBivTa 
rifvaTjripa.  "The  fact,"  says  Mr.  Davison,  "is  not  to 
be  denied ;  the  religion  of  Nature  has  had  the  opportu- 
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nity  of  rekindling  her  faded  taper  by  the  Gospel  light, 
whether  furtively  or  nnconsciouely  taken.  Let  her  not 
dissemble  the  obligation  and  the  conveyance,  and  make 
a  boast  of  the  splendour,  as  though  it  were  originally 
her  own,  or  had  always  in  her  hands  been  sufficient  for 
the  illumination  of  the  world."* 

80.  The  whole  question  of  the  value  of  miracles  as 
evidences  of  Christianity  must,  in  fact,  be  answered  by 
means  of  the  same  distinction  on  which  depends  the 
qnestion  of  their  credibility ; — the  distinction,  namelv, 
between  God's  general  manifestations  of  Himself  m 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  His  special  mani- 
festation of  Himself  by  supernatural  signs.  Those  who 
denv  the  existence  of  any  special  revelation  of  religious 
trums,  distinct  from  that  general  sense  in  which  man's 
reason  itself  and  all  that  it  can  discover  are  the  gifts  of 
Him  from  whom  every  good  thing  comes ; — those  who 
dehy  that  any  teaching  has  been  made  to  man  by 
special  inspiration  of  particular  teachers,  in  a  sense 
different  from  that  in  which  all  holy  desires,  all  good 
counsels,  and  all  just  works  proceed  from  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ; — such  persons  are  only  consistent 
when  they  deny  that  miracles  have  any  value  as  evi- 
dences of  religious  truth,  and  are  still  more  consistent 
if  they  deny  that  such  works  have  ever  been  wrought 
If  religion  teaches  nothing  but  what  every  man,  by 
Gk)d's  grace,  mav  discover,  or  at  least  verify,  for  aimself, 
the  distinction  between  natural  and  revealed  religion 
ceases  to  exist,  and  with  it  the  distinction  between 
natural  and  supernatural  evidences  of  the  truth.  If  the 
ordinary  witness  of  man's  reason  or  conscience  is 
sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  religion,  the  extraordinary 
witness  becomes  superfluous  if  it  agrees  with  this,  and 
pernicious  if  it  differs  from  it.  But  this  absolute 
sufficiency  of  the  natural  reason  is  the  very  point  which 
history  and  philosophy  concur  to  call  in  question. 

31.  The  loUowing  words  of  a  learned  and  thoughtful 
prelate  of  the  Englisn  Church  may  be  cited  and  adopted 

*  *  Difooimef  on  Prophecy/  p.  6  (4th  edition). 
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as  expressing  the  conclnsions  which  I  have  endeavoar- 
ed,  however  imperfectly,  to  establish  in  common  with 
him :  ^^  It  appears,  then,  on  a  review  of  the'  preceding 
arguments,  that  the  Scriptnre  miracles  stand  on  a  solid 
basis,  which  no  reasoning  can  overthrow.  Their  po9' 
sihility  cannot  be  denied  without  denying  the  very  na- 
ture of  God  as  an  all-powerful  Being :  their  probability 
cannot  be  questioned  without  questioning  His  moral 
perfections :  and  their  certainty,  as  matters  of  fact,  can 
only  be  invalidated  by  destroying  the  very  foundations 
of  all  human  testimony. 

"  Ui)on  these  grounds  we  may  safely  leave  the 
subject  in  the  hands  of  any  wise  ana  considerate  man : 
and  we  may  venture  to  amrm  that  no  person  of  such  a 
character  will,  after  an  attentive  examination  of  these 
points,  ever  suffer  his  faith  in  the  miracles,  by  which 
the  Divine  authority  of  the  Christian  revelation  is 
supported,  to  be  shaken.  Convinced  that,  by  a  fair 
cham  of  reasoning,  every  one  who  denies  them  must  be 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  atheistical  prin- 
ciples, by  (]^uestioning  either  the  power,  or  wisdom,  or 
goodness  oi  the  Creator,  the  true  philosopher  will  yield 
to  Uie  force  of  this  consideration,  as  well  as  to  the  over- 
powering evidences  of  the  facts  themselves ;  and  will 
thankfully  accept  the  dispensation  which  God  hath 
thus  graciously  vouchsafed  to  reveal.  He  will  suffer 
neither  wit,  nor  ridicule,  nor  sophistry,  to  rob  him  of 
this  anchor  of  his  faith ;  but  will  turn  to  his  Saviour 
with  the  confidence  so  emphatically  expressed  by 
Nicodemus :  *  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  a  Teacher 
come  from  God ;  fob  no  man  can  do  these  miracles 
that  Thou  doest,  except  God  be  with  him.'  "* 

To  these  remarks,  which  are  applicable  to  every  age 
and  race  of  men  to  whom  the  Christian  evidences  may 
come,  it  may  perhaps  not  be  inappropriate  to  add  a 
further  observation  having  a  more  especial  reference 
to  ourselves.  The  very  attacks  which  have  been  made, 
In  the  supposed  interests  of  science,  upon  the  miracu- 

*  Van  Milderty  *  Boyle  Iiectures/  Sermon  zxi. 
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loQB  element  of  the  Ooepel  narrative,  may  tbemselvee 
serve,  if  rightly  ccHisidered,  to  give  to  tlmt  very  element 
A  new  significance,  and  to  point  to  a  moral  purpose 
more  discernible  now  than  of  old.  An  age  of  advanced 
physical  knowledge  has  its  especial  temptations,  no  less 
than  its  especial  privileges.  Tew  indeed,  it  is  trusted, 
will  be  found  to  repeat  what  one  great  scientific  teacher 
of  the  present  century  has  been  found  to  assert,  that 
the  heavens  declare,  not  tlie  glory  of  God,  but  only  the 
glory  of  the  astronomer.  Yet  this  bold  and  profane 
l^^age  is  only  the  extreme  expression  of  a  tendency 
against  which  an  age  like  the  present  has  especial  need 
to  watch  and  pray.  Against  such  a  tendency  it  is  no 
small  safeguard  that  men  of  science  should  be  trained 
from  their  earliest  childhood  in  records  which  at  every 
pa^  tell  of  the  personal  presence  of  Him  by  whom  all 
things  were  made,  manifested  in  direct  control  over  the 
delegated  workings  of  His  visible  creation.  It  is  but 
one  form  of  His  perpetual  presence  with  BKs  Church, 
that  in  founding  a  Faith  destined  to  ally  itself  with  the 
intdlectual  cultivation  of  all  succeeding  generations, 
He  should  have  founded  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fur- 
nish, in  the  record  of  its  ori^n,  a  lesson  of  the  spirit  in 
which  that  cultivation  shomd  be  pursued,  and  a  safe- 
guard against  the  perils  to  which  it  is  especially  ex- 
posed. If  there  are  times  when  the  very  vastness  of 
the  material  system  which  science  discloses  seems  to 
thrust  the  Author  of  all  to  an  almost  infinite  distance 
from  us ; — ^if  there  are  times  when  we  feel  almost  tempt- 
ed to  echo  the  wish  of  the  poet,  to  be  "  a  Pagan 
suckled  in  a  creed  outworn,"  so  that  we  might  but 
have  a  clearer  sight  of  the  presence  of  Deity  among  the 

Ehenomena  of  nature; — it  there  are  times  when  the 
eaven  that  is  over  our  heads  seems  to  be  brass,  and 
the  earth  that  is  under  us  to  be  iron,  and  we  feel  our 
hearts  sink  within  us  under  the  calm  pressure  of  un- 
yielding and  unsympathizing  Law,  as  those  of  the 
disciples  of  old  sank  within  them  under  the  stormy  vio- 
lence of  wind  and  wave ; — at  such  times  we  may  learn 
our  lesson  and  feel  our  consolation,  as  we  turn  to  those 
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vivid  pictures  which  our  Sacred  Story  portrays  of  the 
personal  power  of  the  Incarnate  God  visibly  ruling  His 
creation ;  and  mav  hear  through  them  the  present  voice 
of  Him  who  spaKe  on  the  waters,  ^Be  of  good  cheer; 
it  is  I;  be  not  afraid." 
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1.  "  EviDKNCES  of  Christianity ! "  exclaims  the  late 
Mr.  Coleridge  in  one  of  the  most  popular  of  his  prose- 
works,  "  I  am  weary  of  the  word.    Make  a  man  feel  the 

want  of  it and  you  may  safely  trust  it  to  its 

own  evidence." 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  these  words 
express  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  a  very  considerable 
number  of  Christians  at  the  present  day ;  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that,  for  many  years  back,  there  has  been  a 
general  distaste  for  that  apologetic  religious  literature 
which  was  popular  in  the  last  century. 

2.  This  nas  doubtless  been  greatly  owing  to  a  Reac- 
tion from  the  disproportionate  attention  paid  to  such 
literature  by  the  Divines  of  a  former  aee,  and  has  taken 
place  in  virtue  of  that  general  rule  wnich  seems  to  or- 
dain that  an  over  value  of  any  hranch  of  hnowledge  in 
one  generation  shall  he  attended  hy  an  unjust  depreda- 
tion of  it  in  the  next.  The  argumentative  value  of 
things  even  so  important  as  the  evidences  of  religion 
may,  unquestionably,  engross  the  public  mind  too 
much  ;  and  he  who  is  continually  occupied  in  contem- 
plating and  stating  the  proofs  of  its  truth  will  fail  of 
reaching  the  just  standard  of  a  Christian  teacher,  or  a 
Christian  man.  Such  a  person  will  be  like  a  prince 
who  employs  all  his  time,  and  strength,  and  resources 
in  raising  fortresses  about  a  territory  which  he  does  not 
carefully  govern ;  or  like  a  landlord  who  lives  but  to 
accumulate  muniments  of  an  estate  which  he  neglects  to 
till.  But  the  follv  of  such  conduct  would  be  no  excuse 
for  suffering  our  frontiers  to  lie  open,  or  our  title-deeds 
to  be  lost.    Yet  something  very  like  such  advice  is 
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Bometimes  offered  to  us.  Our  forefathers,  perhaps, 
were  too  apt  to  include  all  strong  energy  of  emotion 
and  play  of  fancy  in  their  general  and  unsparing  cen- 
sures of  enthusiasm ;  and  some  of  us  are  disposed  to 
redress  the  balance  by  appealing  exclusively  to  the 
imagination  and  the  feelings.  We  see  that  it  will  not 
do  to  address  the  head  alone,  and  therefore  we  will  not 
address  it  at  all,  but  speak  only  to  the  heart. 

Now,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  this  reaction 
was  so  far  from  springing  from  any  failure  of  the  apolo- 

fists  in  their  proper  work,  that  it  would  hardly  nave 
een  possible  if  that  work  had  not  been  thoroughly 
done.  Their  proper  work  was  to  drive  the  iimdel 
writers  of  their  own  age  out  of  the  field ;  and  never 
was  task  more  completely  accomplished.  Ko  litera- 
ture, of  any  recent  date,  has  perished  more  completely 
than  the  infidel  literature  of  tne  early  and  middle  parts 
of  the  last  century. 

Ipsffl  peri^re  rnincB. 

It  is  only  some  curious  antiquary,  loving  to  parade 
forgotten  lore,  who  now  searches  the  pages  <ff  such 
writers  as  Toland  or  Tlndal,  and  Chubb,  and  Morgan, 
and  Coward,  and  Collins — though  some  of  them  were 
really  men  of  parts,  and  all  conspicuous  in  their  dav. 
Their  very  names,  indeed,  would  have  passed  wholly 
from  remembrance,  but  that  some  of  them  were  an- 
swered in  works  which  "  posterity  will  not  easily  let 
die ; "  and  almost  all  are  found  by  tiie  young  student 
of  theology  enumerated  by  Leland  in  his  '  View  of  the 
Deistical  Writers.'*  They  survive,  like  the  heroes  of 
the  *  Newgate  Calendar,'  in  the  annals  of  that  public 
justice  which  chastised  their  faults. 

3.  The  long  controversy  with  the  infidels  assumed, 
in  the  course  of  it,  many  forms.  But  these  changes  of 
position,  on  the  part  of  the  defenders  of  Christianity, 
were  caused  by  tne  changing  tactics  of  their  assailants, 

*  *'  The  best  book/'  rajs  Burke,  '*  that  erer  hu  been  written  againit 
these  people,  is  that  in  which  the  author  has  collected  in  a  body  the  whole  of 
the  infidel  code,  and  has  brought  their  writings  into  one  body,  to  cut  them 
•U  off  together."^— iQpceeA  oi»  iSliifqf  BvimiatU  JHueiUen,  177S. 
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who,  when  driven  from  one  point  of  attack,  immediate- 
\j  occupied  a  new  one. 

The  necessity  for  an  English  apologetic  *  literature 
began  to  be  felt  even  before  the  Bestoration,  and  is  at- 
tested by  such  works  as  Jeremy  Taylor's  '  Moral  De- 
monstration,' and  Hammond's  remarkable  little  tract 
on  the  *  Evidences  of  Religion.'  After  it,  still  more. 
The  press,  indeed,  was  not  yet  free  to  the  infidels 
(though  Hobbs,  by  masking  his  attack  on  all  religion 
and  moraUty  under  the  form  of  a  defence  of  despotism, 
contrived  to  evade  its  restrictions) ;  but  it  is  plain,  from 
incidental  notices,  that  sceptical  objections  were  largely 
circulated  in  MS.  and  in  conversation.  Men  read,  in 
secret,  authors  whose  names  sound  strange  to  this  gen- 
eration— Averroes,  Jordanes  Brunus,  Cardan,  Pompo- 
natius,  Yanini ;  and  their  doubts,  denied  a  free  expres- 
sion, festered  into  grotesque  and  monstrous  forms  of 
atheism,  of  which  Smith,  and  More,  and  Cudworth 
occasionally  reveal  to  us  portentous  specimens.  Learn- 
ing, too,  was  beginning  to  suggest  literary  difficulties, 
of  which  we  have  indications  in  Isaac  Yossius  and  Sir 
John  Marshfun. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  thini^  that  those  two  gfeat 
works,  Cudworth's  *  Intellectual  System,'  and  Stifiing- 
fleet's  *  Origines  SacrsD,'  f  were  published.  They  were 
certainly  very  far  from  being  popular  and  easy  defences 

*  It  has  been  supposed  ihai  oar  emrl  j  Reformers,  conscious  of  the  weak- 
ness of  eztemsl  proofe,  rested  the  sathority  of  Scripture  wholly  upon  its 
■elf-eridendn^  lignt  But  the  doctrine  of  the  self-evidencing^  light  hald  quite 
•  different  onnn.  The  schoolmen  had  erected  theology  into  a  science, 
properly  so  calted,  which  required  prineipki  as  certain  as  those  of  natural 
science.  They  could  not  find  »uch  a  certainty  in  moral  evidence,  and  there- 
fore had  recourse  to  supernatural  light.  The  Reformers  partook  in  their 
mistake  in  requiring  an  assent  out  of  proportion  to  the  evidence;  but  sub- 
stituted the  infallibte  Scripture  as  its  object  for  the  infallible  Church.  The 
true  distinction  between  atteiU  and  adXenon  was  drawn  by  Hooker  in  his 
great  sermon  on  the  '  Faith  of  the  Elect,'  and,  after  him,  by  Jackson,  Works, 
Tol.  iii.,  Oxford,  1841. 

t  Let  anT  competent  person  read  the  chapters  on  Ancient  History  in  the 
first  book  01  the  '  Origines/and  the  account  or  the  laws  against  the  Christiana 
in  b.  ii«  c  9,  and  he  will  see  that  those  who  sneer  at  that  great  work  are 
themselves  the  proper  objects  of  pity  or  contempt  Stillingfleet,  in  bis  old 
aoe,  and  when  his  temper  had  been  spoiled  by  fiattery,  and  his  faculties 
diecayed  br  years,  engaged  foolishly  in  a  controversy  with  Locke,  in  which 
be  did  not  appear  to  aovantage.  Yet  he  singled  out  most  of  those  points 
whioh  later  metaphysicians  have  deemed  the  weak  pointi  in  Locke's  bameMi 
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of  religion,  but  th^  were  not  intended  as  replies  to 
popular  attacks.  Thej  were  the  weapons  in  a  war  of 
giants. 

"  Non  jaculo,  neqne  enim  jaciilo  vitam  ille  dedisset, 
Sed  magnum  stridens  contorta  Falarica  venit." 

Those  who  despise  them  have  probably  never  read,  and 
certainlv  never  understood,  them. 

4.  The  point  of  attack  was  now  gradually  changed. 
Science  was  every  day  bringing  freSi  aids  to  religion. 
Before  the  arguments  of  More,  and  Cudworth,  and 
Green,  and  Ray,  and  Bovle,  and  Clarke,  the  position 
of  Atheism  was  generally  abandoned  as  untenable. 
The  divines  had  proved  to  their  opponents  that  there 
was,  such  a  thing  as  natural  religion  ;  and  those  oppo- 
nents now  adopted  that  system  of  natural  religion, 
which  had  been  reasoned  out  for  them,  as  their  own ; 
declared  its  proofs  to  have  been  always  so  clear  and 
convincing  that  nothing  but  the  artifices  of  priestcraft 
could  have  obscured  them  ;  and  contended  that  revela- 
tion should  at  once  be  set  aside  as  a  superfluous  incum- 
brance of  its  perfection.*  The  war-cry  now  was,  "  The 
suflSciency  of  natural  religion  !  "  Tlie  points  in  Chris- 
tianity now  selected  for  attack  were  those  peculiar  to  it 
as  distinguished  from  natural  religion.  It  was  con- 
tended that  miracles  were  incredible,  or  utterly  insignifi- 
cant ;  that  God  could  not  give  a  particular  revelation ; 
that  He  could  not  have  selected  a  chosen  people ;  that 
He  could  not  accept  a  vicarious  atonement ;  that  the 
Gospel  doctrine  of  eternal  rewards  and  punishmenta 
subverted  morality  by  making  it  mercenary,  &c.  It 
was  such  objections  as  these  tnat  drew  forth  the  mas- 
terpieces of  Clarke,  and  Butler,t  and  Warburton.     In 

*  See  some  admirable  remarks  npon  the  latest  form  of  the  same  prejudice 
in  Dr.  Salmon's  *  Sermons  preached  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin/  (Macmillan, 
1861),  pp.  160-165. 

t  I  nare  seen  a  curious  criticism  upon  Butler's  style,  in  which  his  disuse 
of  technical  terms  is  accounted  for  by  saying  that  he  was  essentially  a  State, 
and  may  be  compared  with  '•  Epictetus,  Antoninus,  and  Plutarch,"  who 
moralized  in  the  language  of  common  life.  The  Stoics,  I  had  always  thought, 
were  rather  remarkable  for  the  vse  of  technical  terms.  "  Ex  omnibus  Philo- 
sophis,"  says  Cicero,  "Stoici  plurima  novaverunt  Zeno  quoque,  eorum 
pnnceps,  non  tarn  rerura  inventor  fuit  qukm  novorum  verborum.'* — D4 
Tinibut,  lib.  iii  c  8.    And  most  persons  who  have  looked  into  Antoninus 
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their  hands  the  cause  of  religion  was  safe ;  but,  in  its 
mana^ment  by  less  sagacious  writers,  one  disastrous 
mistake  was  committed,  tne  influence  of  which  was  long 
felt  to  the  injury  of  the  Church. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  controversy  it  was  the  infi- 
dels who  maintained  (with  Hobbes  and  Spinoza)  the 
selfish  system  of  morals,  and  the  defenders  of  religion 
who  asserted  the  nobler  doctrine  that  virtue  was  an 
end  in  itself.  So  much,  indeed,  was  this  the  case,  that 
hardly  anything  excited  more  the  general  outciy 
against  Locke's  '  Essay '  than  the  supposition  that  his 
denial  of  innate  ideas  destroyed  the  proper  foundation 
of  ethics.  But,  in  time,  Locke  was  discovered  to  have 
been  a  Christian ;  and  the  Platonic  theory  of  virtue 
was  turned  by  Shaftesbury  (his  somewhat  ungenerous 
pupils  into  a  support  of  naturalism,  and  an  engine  for 
assailing  Christianity.  This  circumstance  unhappily 
prejudiced  some  of  the  leading  divines  against  even 
what  was  soundest  in  Shaftesbury's  writings.  They 
saw  an  accidental  gain,  in  proving  the  necessity  of  rev- 
elation to  assure  man  that  the  practice  of  virtue  was, 
under  all  circumstances,  his  dearest  interest,  and  they 
caught  at  it  too  eagerly.  Thus  "  Hamlet  and  Laertes 
changed  rapiers,"  and  some  of  the  champions  of  Truth 
disgraced  themselves  by  using  the  poisoned  weapon 
which  thCT  had  wrested  from  the  maintainors  of  error. 

But,  though  some  oversights  were  committed  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  the  issue  of  the  conflict  was  not,  on 
the  whole,  doubtful.  And  now,  again,  the  position  had 
to  be  altered  to  meet  a  new  assault.  Lord  Bolingbroke 
gave  the  signal  by  complaining  that "  divines  had  taken 
much  silly  pains  to  establish  mystery  on  metaphysics, 
revelation  on  philosophv,  and  matters  of  fact  on  ab- 
stract reasoning.  Eeligion,"  he  says  truly — "  such  as 
the  Christian,  which  appeals  to  facts — must  be  proved 
as  all  other  facts  that  pass  for  authentic  are  proved. 

will  agree  with  his  editor  that,  so  far  from  takine  his  diction  from  common 
life,  **  utitur  vocibus  plane  suis,  qoas  raro  apud  aUos  autores  invcDias."  As 
for  Platarch,  one  is  surprised  to  hear  that  he  was  a  Stoic.  He  is  commonly 
•uppoftod  to  have  written  some  raUier  tmart  treatises  against  the  Stoics. 
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If  they  are  thus  proved,  the  religion  will  prevail  with- 
out the  assistance  of  so  much  profound  reasoning.* 

To  the  proof  of  religion,  then,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Christian  divines  addressed  themselves:  and  as 
the  points  to  be  considered  in  this  view  were  the  credi- 
bility of  the  prime  witnesses  to  the  miraculous  facts  of 
Christianity,  and  the  trustworthiness  of  the  tradition  by 
which  their  testimony  has  been  delivered  down  to  us, 
it  was  these  which  were  the  chief  subjects  of  the  apolo- 
getic literature  which  may  be  said  to  terminate  in  the 
works  of  Lardnerf  and  Paley. 

But  though  the  defenders  of  Christianity  had  been 
expressly  challenged  to  this  field  of  argument,  it  was 
one  into  which  their  antagonists  showed  little  serious 
disposition  to  follow  them.  Certainly  Lord  Boling- 
'  broke's  own  performances,  in  his  ^  ICemarks  on  the 
Canon  of  Scripture,'  and  the  historical  speculations 
which  are  scattered  in  his  *  Fragments,'  were  not  very 
formidable  to  tlie  faith.  Gradually  the  attack  upon 
revealed  religion  fell  into  the  hands  of  persons  too  ig- 
norant and  too  manifestly  unscrupulous  to  produce 
much  effect  upon  the  educated  part  of  the  public 
Such  writers  as  Burgh  and  Paine  might  do  mischief 
amon^  the  lower  classes;  but  they  can  haixlly  fill  a 
place  m  any  literary  history. 

Two  really  illustrious  names  do,  indeed,  close  the 
catalogue  of  the  infidels  of  the  last  centurj' — ^Hume  and 
Gibbon,  j:  But  neither  appeared  as  an  open  assailant  of 
Christianity,  and  neither  owes  his  chief  fame  to  those 

•  See  Warburton's  'Doctrine  of  Grace.* 

t  "  I  Bhoald  be  ungrateful,"  says  Mr.  Westcott,  **  not  to  bear  witness  to 
the  aocuracj  and  falnesa  of  Lardner'a  '  Credibilitj ; '  for,  however  imperfect 
it  may  be  in  the  riew  which  it  gives  of  the  earliest  period  of  Christian  litera- 
ture, it  is,  unless  I  am  mistaken^  more  complete  and  trustworthy  than  any 
woric  which  has  been  written  smce  on  the  same  subject." — Hutory  of  Mi 
Canon,  p.  9. 

X  In  reference  to  the  supposed  diflBculties  and  discouragements  under 
which  infidels  labour,  it  is  worth  observing  that  both  Hume  and  Oibboii 
held  lucrative  situations  under  Government.  At  an  earlier  period  it  was 
Walpole's  policy  to  patronize  some  of  the  most  rabid  and  indecent  assailants 
of  migion;  and,  until  the  infidels  had  been  thoroughly  refbted  by  the 
weapons  both  of  wit  and  argument,  the  most  open  avowal  of  their  opmions 
was  rather  a  recommendation  to  what  was  called  "polite  society."  A  strong 
reaction  in  the  tone  of  popular  literature  began  with  Steele  and  Addison. 
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parts  of  his  writings  in  which  Christianity  was  assailed. 
After  them  infiddity  in  England  appeared  to  hare 
sheathed  its  sword,  nirled  its  oanner,  and  retired  from 
the  field. 

5.  Bat  what,  meanwhile,  was  the  internal  condition 
of  the  Church  ?  It  was  (to  recur  to  a  former  compari- 
son) too  much  like  an  estate  after  the  decision  of  a  long 
suit  in  Chancery  to  settle  a  litigated  title.  The  contro- 
Tersy  with  the  infidels  had  not  been  the  only  one  of 
that  busy  century.  It  was  an  age  of  a  thousand  con- 
troTersies.  There  was  the  great  Jf  oniuring  Controveiv 
gy,  in  which  political  rancour  was  still  more  embittered 
by  the  gall  of  the  odium  theologicurrh.  There  was  the 
great  ibangorian  Controversy,  growing  out  of  the  for- 
mer,  and  draining  into  it  all  the  poisoned  dregs  of  its 
predecessor.  There  was  the  great  Convocation  Contro- 
versy, which  changed  country  parsons  into  clerical 
Hampdens,  and  ranged  High  Church  divines  in  strange 
antagonism  against  the  royal  supremacy.  There  was 
the  great  Trinitarian  Controversy,  begun  by  Clarke  and 
Waterland,  and  continued  by  a  host  of  inferior  writers, 
till  the  public  grew  weary  of  the  very  thought  of  Pa- 
tristic literature.*  These  and  countless  minor  ones  dis- 
tracted the  attention  of  churchmen  from  observing  the 
spiritual  destitution  that  was  spreading  widely  around 
tnem  amidst  all  this  polemical  activity.  The  brilliant 
services  of  the  tongue  and  pen  in  defending  Christian- 
ity, or  orthodoxy,  or  even  faction,  eclipsed  the  less 
showy,  but  not  less  real,  and  far  more  generally  requi- 
site, usefulness  of  the  pastoral  care,  m  its  ordinary 
forms  of  teaching  and  admonition.  Prelates  forsook 
their  dioceses  for  the  nobler  work  of  writing  controver- 
sy, or  asserting  the  political  interests  of  their  order. 
Discipline  became  relaxed ;  parishes  were  neglected ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  century  the  Church  found  itself 
surrounded  with  a  swarming  population,  and  no  ade- 

*  Warbarton  made  an  effort,  in  the  preface  to  his  '  Julian/  to  restore  the 
Fa^era  to  some  credit^  and  to  put  their  character  in  a  favourable  li^ht :  and, 
in  return,  he  haa  been  charged  with  "  disdain  and  ignorance  or  Catbolio 
theology." 
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qnate  machinery  provided  for  dealing  with  this  mass 
of  ignorance. 

It  is  not  true,  I  think,  that  the  bulk  of  the  lower 
orders  had  been  leavened  with  infidelity.*  Their  hea- 
thenism was  negative,  not  positive;  they  had  been 
suffered  to  grow  up  in  gross  ignorance  of  religion :  and 
it  was  during  the  prevalence  of  such  evils  that  the  evan- 
gelical reaction — commencing  with  the  Methodist  move- 
ment— ^began. 

6.  But  it  would  be  an  error,  I  apprehend,  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  Whitfield  and  the  Wesleys  who  origi- 
nated a  Reformation.  Long  before  them  it  appears 
manifest  that  a  healthy  reaction  had  set  in.  As  the 
old  panic  dread  of  fanaticism  abated  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  necessities  of  continual  controversy  became  laas 
on  the  other,  preachers  insisted  more  and  more  on  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Christian  faith  as  the  s;^ngs  and 
motives  of  Gospel  obedience.  Energetic  enbrts  were 
made  to  build  new  churches  and  establish  schools 
throughout  the  country :  and  (what  is  always  a  hope- 
ful sign)  some  zeal  began  to  be  felt  for  foreign  missions, 
and  some  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  reRgious  state 
of  our  colonies.  A  change  for  the  better  was  going  on. 
Tlie  case  of  Whitfield  and  the  Wesleys  was  that  of  other 
energetic  men  whose  names  figure  in  history  as  the 
originators  of  mighty  changes.  They  fiing  themselves 
into  a  great  movement  before  it  has  become  conspicu- 
ous to  the  vulgar  eye  :  they  put  themselves  at  its  head ; 
they  carry  it  on  to  extravagance,  and  thus  accelerate 
and  extend  an  impulse  wliich  they  partially  misdii'ect, 
and  may  ultimately  spoil  forever. 

Tlie  Methodists,  then,  had  not  to  convert  the  English 
population  to  a  belief  in  Christianity  ;  but  they  had  to 
awaken  a  sense  of  the  Christian  religion  in  men  who 
had  been  so  long  thinking  of  it  as  a  thing  to  be  p7*oved 

*  Even  that  of  the  upper  was  greatly  orcrraf  cd :  "  The  truth  of  the  case," 
sajs  Ilurd,  a  cool  obserrer,  "  is  no  more  than  this.  A  few  fashionable  men 
make  a  noise  in  the  world  j  and  this  clamour  being  echoed  on  all  sides  /rom 
the  shallow  circles  of  their  admirers,  misleads  the  unwary  into  an  opinion 
that  the  irreiipous  spirit  is  universul  and  uncontrollable." — See  the  whole 
passage, '  Sermons  on  Prophecy^  sermon  xii.,  condu9%on. 
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that  they  had  forgotten  that  it  was  also  a  thing  to  be 
felt  and  acted  on  ;  and  they  had  to  teach  even  tlie  ele- 
ments of  that  religion  to  vast  numbers  of  an  outlying 
mass  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  instruction.  This 
was  the  appropriate  work  to  whicn  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  really  called  them.  But,  besides  the  pres- 
sure of  these  real  wants,  there  were  other  cravings  of 
the  popular  mind  demanding  satisfaction.  There  was 
(what  IS  to  be  found  in  every  generation)  the  great  herd 
of  superficial  minds  who  always  require  the  stimulus 
of  something  new ;  who  throw  the  blame  of  their  own 
shallowness  upon  their  teachers,  and  are  always  asking 
for  something  more  "  deep  and  earnest  and  thorough- 
going," or  "  more  rational  and  suited  to  the  age,"  than 
the  current  theology,  whatever  it  may  be.  This  is  the 
common  sequacious  mob  of  "novamm  rerum  avidi," 
who  are  drawn,  like  insects,  by  the  loudest  noiee  and 
the  greatest  glare.  This  movable,  and  indeed  restless 
multitude,  swells  the  decuman  wave  of  every  great 
movement,  and  retires  with  its  ebb,  only  to  return  again 
on  the  crest  of  its  successor.  Nor  can  it  be  reasonably 
doubted  that  many  of  those  amiable  but  weak  persons 
who  have  latterly  been  roving  over  England  in  the  garb 
of  Passionists  and  Oratorians  would  have  been,  in  the 
days  of  Whitfield's  popularity,  preaching  rank  Method- 
ism on  Kennington  Common,  amidst  a  shower  of  mud 
and  turnip-tops. 

There  was,  then,  in  the  first  place,  the  call  for  some- 
thing new.  But  there  was  also  the  call  for  something 
fanatical.  The  terrible  experience  of  the  sevcnteentn 
century  had  left  a  deep  impression  on  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth,  of  dread  and  bitter  scorn  of  fanaticism. 
In  the  wild  tumult  of  the  Commonwealth  the  nation 
Lad  been,  as  it  were,  drunk  with  religious  enthusiasm  ; 
and,  in  shame  and  grief  at  the  remembrance  of  that 
horrible  debauch  and  all  its  crimes,  they  had  hastily 
vowed  a  total  abstinence  from  those  feelings  whicn 
Hartley  describes  under  the  odd  but  convenient  term 
Theopathy.  But  a  wild  career  of  another  kind  of 
drunkenness  had  done  much  to  efface  that  impression 
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before  the  close  of  that  century ;  and  the  hypocrifij  of 
the  Puritans  had  been  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
brazen  profligacy  of  the  race  who  succeeded  tnem. 
Enthusiasm  was  again  eagerly  demanding  its  turn  for 
gratification. 

7.  Furthermore,  there  was  a  want  that  has  been 
less  often  remarked  as  one  of  the  causes  of  Methodism 
— -Ihe  want  of  what  may  be  called  a  freer  Chwrch-ac- 
iifoiiy.  The  busy,  bustUng  democratic  spirit  of  ultra- 
Protestantism  had  made  itself  so  hateful  in  the  previous 
generation,  that,  within  the  Church,  laymen  shrank 
m>m  meddling.  The  synodical  assemblies  of  the  clergy 
had  only  spasmodic  tits  of  action,  in  which  they  either 
tore  themselves,  or  made  violent  assaults  on  others. 
Their  time  and  energies  were  wasted  in  disputes  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  disputes  with  the  Crown,  dis- 
putes with  obnoxious  brethren ; — ^till,  at  last,  their 
action  became  so  manifestly  scandalous  that  the  Minis- 
ter was  able  to  silence  them  entirely,  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  a  public  who  had  ceased  to  be  enter- 
tained by  their  quarrels.*  Thus  they  no  longer  broke 
the  dull  monotony  of  quiet  which  it  was  the  policy  of 
Walpolo  to  tsimiXj^vcL  per  fas  aut  nefds, 

"  The  Convocation  gaped,  but  could  not  speak." 
Outside  the  Church,  dissent  had  been  crushed  by 
the  rigorous  laws  of  Charles  IL,  and  the  general  disgust 
and  contempt  of  the  nation,  so  eflfectually,  that  it  could 
not  recover  when  the  Toleration  came.  The  Dissenting 
teachers  were  generally  either  hard,  dry,  and  narrow 
Calvinistical  divines ;  or  men  of  enlarged  and  liberal 
sentiments,  disgusted  with  their  own  communion,  and 
no  longer  retaining  the  old  prejudices  against  surplices 
and  rochettes,  but  kept  from  conformity,  partly  by  he- 
reditary pride,  and  partly  by  dislike  to  the  doctrinal 
fetters  of  subscription  to  the  Articles  and  Liturgy.f 

*  like  the  old  comedy — 

"  Turplter  obtlcuit,  lablato  Jare  nocendi." 

t  See  the  notices  of  negotiations  for  a  comprehension  in  Doddridge's  Cor- 
respondence, and  compare  the  langua^  of  Uarewood :  "  Our  separation  is 
not  founded  in  restments  and  surplices,  in  liturgies,  crosses,  and  geuu- 
flejdonsy  in  godfathers,  godmothers,  and  rotatoir  motions, — ^it  is  Athanasius 
who  drives  us  from  your  altars."— /Vm  Diutfiationt  (1772),  p.  68. 
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How  far  an  ultra-liberalism  had  leavened  the  Dissent- 
ing teachers  became  manifest  when  the  Arian  move- 
ment carried,  at  one  sweep,  the  whole  bodv  of  the 
English  Presbyterians,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Irish, 
into  a  heresy  most  remote  from  the  traditions  of  their 
forefathers. 

Thus,  within  the  Church  and  without,  there  was  a 
demand  beginning  to  be  felt  for  some  free  and  stirring 
ecclesiastical  activity ;  the  thought  of  which  men  haa 
ceased  to  associate  with  any  of  the  old  organizations. 

8.  In  such  a  state  of  predisposition,  W  hitlield  and 
the  Wesleys  began  their  work  by  preaching  the  New 
BisTH.  Ijie  term  had  doubtless  a  sound  and  valuable 
meaning.  But,  in  that  sense  it  meant,  not  the  produc- 
tion of  a  new  hdief^  but  of  a  new  eenm  of  the  reality 
and  importance  of  momentous  truths  involved  in  what 
had  been  already  assented  to. 

These  two  things  are  frequently  confoimded  by 
careless  thinkers;  but,  in  reality,  they  are  quite  dif- 
ferent :  and  the  difference  is  obsei'vable,  not  only  in 
religious,  but  in  ethical  matters,  and  in  the  affairs  of 
common  life.  In  all  practical  matters,  mere  belief,  or 
acquiescence,  is  one  thing ;  and  tliat  belief,  quickened 
into  a  sense  of  reality,  and  touching  all  the  springs  of 
action,  is  another:  and,  in  all  practical  matters,  the 
most  mischievous  consequences  mav  result  from  con- 
founding together  such  different  things.  It  would  bo 
a  great  mistake  to  fancy  that  Fatih  had  been  produced 
as  soon  as  ever  the  mind  had  been  brought  to  recognize 
the  connection  of  a  conclusion  with  imimpeachable  pre- 
misses :  and  it  would  be  a  great  mistake,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  suppose  that  all  processes  of  reasoning  might 
be  discarded,  and  nothing  consulted  or  addressed  but 
the  fancy  and  the  emotions.  "  Going  over  the  theory 
of  virtue  "  may  indeed,  21s  Butler  has  pointed  out,  not 
only  fail  to  make  a  man  practically  moral,  but  tend  to 
deaden  the  Ben%e  of  moral  truths,  by  weakening  their 
practical,  as  it  shows  their,  rational,  associations.  But 
we  should  not  therefore  listen  to  a  hotheaded  reformer 
like  Bouseeaui  who  would  urge  us  to  cast  aside  all 
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theory  and  reasoning  in  morals,  and  attend  to  nothing 
but  the  immediate  dictates  of  the  heart. 

Into  such  confusions  and  mistakes,  however,  the 
leaders  of  the  Evangelical  movement  were  rapidly  be- 
guiled by  their  own  sudden  and  widely-spread  success. 
They  taught  (and  taught  rightly)  that  we  must  not  only 
believe,  but  feel,  before  we  can  act,  as  Christians.  In 
recalling  attention  to  the  truth  that  the  Gospel  is  a  reve- 
lation of  God's  love  to  sinners,  designed  to  produce 
corresponding  affections  in  our  hearts — that  the  faith 
of  Christ  is  a  faith  that  works  through  love,  they  did 
valuable  service,  which  should  never  he  dissembled  or 
forgotten.  But  unhappily  they  went  on  to  teach  that 
the  belief  and  the  action  were  to  be  grounded  upon  the 
feelings,  considered  as  the  immediate  and  sensible  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  human  mind. 

Now  such  a  preposterous  mistake  as  this  could 
hardly  have  been  possible  for  the  general  acquiescence 
of  the  national  mind  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion. For  I  am  persuaded  that  none  except  the  very 
wildest  fanatics  (and  the  leaders  of  whom  I  speak  were 
certainly  not  mere  wild  fanatics)  do  really  thus  wholly 

Sound  their  faith  upon  an  imaginary  inspiration. 
»ere  is,  in  almost  all  cases,  a  secret  tacit  reference  in 
the  bottom  of  the  heart  to  some  fixed  external  standard 
by  which  the  extravagances  of  fancy  and  feeling  are 
moderated  and  kept  in  check.  The  Methodists  could 
assume  the  general  truth  of  Christianity  as  SLpostnlaium. 
They  could  assume  that  tliere  was  a  Holy  Spirit ;  they 
could  assume  the  necessary  coincidence  of  His  teaching 
in  the  heart  with  His  teacliing  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
and  they  could  try  the  former  by  the  latter.  In  the 
first  fervours  of  their  preaching  they  plainly  were 
tempted  to  appeal  to  the  agitations  which  it  produced 
in  the  minds  and  bodies  of  their  converts  as  a  sort  of 
miraculous  attestation  of  its  truth ;  but  experience 
soon  convinced  the  shrewder  of  them  that  such  evi- 
dence could  not  be  relied  upon,  and  that  the  true  ap- 
peal must  be  made  elsewhere.  But  the  logical  vicious- 
ness  of  the  circle  in  which  the  mind  jnoves  in  such 
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cases  can  only  be  hidden  from  it  when  the  external 
authority  on  which  it  falls  back  is  thought  of  as  some- 
thing nnquestioned  and  unquestionable.  It  is  only  in 
reference  to  heretics,  who  hold  in  common  with  himself 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  that  the  Komanist  can  be 
guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  proving  his  Church  by  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  Scriptures  by  his  Church.  "When 
dealing  with  Ae  infidel,  ne  must  proceed,  just  as  other 
Christians  proceed,  by  the  way  of  moral  evidence ;  and 
from  the  '  Summa  contra  Gentiles '  of  Aquinas  down 
to  the  '  Principia '  of  Abbe  Hooke,  this  is  the  way  in 
which  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  apologists 
have  proceeded  in  the  argument  against  infidelity.  So, 
also,  when  one  enthusiast  meets  another  of  opposite 
sentiments,  but  with  persuasions  as  strong,  feelings  a^ 
lively,  satisfaction  as  complete,  and  inward  peace  as 
perfect  as  his  own,  each  is  driven  to  "  try  the  spirit " 
of  his  antagonist  by  some  external  test,  forgetting  that, 
upon  his  own  principles,  that  standard  itself  was  only 
known  by  the  mward  discernment  which  it  is  now  em- 
ployed to  control.  Where  such  a  standard  is  unhesi- 
tatingly admitted  by  both,  the  fallacy  may  be  long 
concealed ;  but  as  soon  as  its  authority  comes  to  be 
generally  and  openlv  questioned,  the  mistake  becomes 

J>atent,  and  can  only  be  corrected  by  abandoning  the 
ialse  principle  which  has  produced  the  mischief. 

One  circumstance  which  contributed  to  favour  the 
Methodistic  exaggerations  upon  this  subject  was,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  infiuence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
been  one  comparatively  reserved  in  the  preaching  of 
the  preceding  half-century.  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
was  denied,  or  even  wholly  omitted.  Such  strong 
and  wholesale  charges  against  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  at  that  period  are  often  made ;  but  they  are 
wholly  without  foundation.  But  whem  referred  to  in 
more  than  a  general  way,  the  reference  was  usually  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  against  fanatical  extravagance 
— for  correcting  the  abuse  rather  than  illustrating  the 
use  of  that  doctrine ;  for  showing  rather  what  was  not^ 
than  what  vxis  implied  in  it. 
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It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  if,  in  their  ardour  to 
develop  fally,  on  its  positive  side,  this  cardinal  Chris- 
.tian  doctrine  of  a  free  and  intimate  communion  between 
God  in  Christ  and  the  human  soul,  the  evangelical 
leaders  were  tempted  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  so- 
briety ;  and  to  forget  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  not 
to  supersede,  or  supply  the  place  of  any  of  our  natural 
fiaculties,  but  to  help  their  infirmity,  and  restore  them 
to  that  just  balance  and  due  subordmation — that  proper 
and  healthful  exercise — which  have  been  disturbed  by 
sin.  From  Him,  indeed,  ^^  all  holy  desires,  all  good 
counsels,  and  all  just  works  do  proceed ; "  but  we  must 
first  determine  tnat  our  desires  a/re  holy,  our  counsels 
good,  and  our  works  just,  before  we  can,  without  intol- 
erable rashness,  attribute  them  to  that  sacred  influence ; 
and  we  cannot  detemine  that  by  the  mere  strength  of 
our  persuasions,  or  the  vividness  of  our  fancies,  or  the 
deptn  and  earnestness  of  our  feelings,  without  opening 
a  way  for  every  wild  extravagance  that  can  support 
itself  on  strong  persuasion,  vi^d  fancy,  and  deep  and 
earnest  feeling. 

Bvt,  in  tae  flush  and  fervour  of  their  triumph, 
and  the  general  silence  of  the  advocates  of  infidelity, 
the  evanffelical  leaders  went  on  securely — comparing 
proudly  £eir  own  achievements  with  the  performances 
of  their  predecessors — ^and  declaring  that  they  needed 
no  other  evidences  than  the  manifest  adaptation  of  their 
doctrine  to  the  wants  of  mankind,  and  its  living  power, 
when  received,  to  regenerate  a  sinful  race. 

9.  The  natural  consequence  of  all  this  was  an  exten- 
sive decay  of  theological  learning.  A  few  leading  doc- 
trines were,  for  them,  the  essence  of  the  Gospel,  and 
their  preaching,  in  too  many  cases,  became  little  more 
than  a  monotonous  repetition  of  tliose  doctrines.  For 
such  a  ministry  neither  deep  research  nor  accurate 
thinking  was  at  all  necessary.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
manifest  that,  in  order  to  make  a  great  part  of  the 
Bible  available  for  the  direct  teaching  of  tne  few  sub- 
jects to  which  they  confined  themselves,  it  was  needful 
to  violate  all  rules  of  sober  criticism,  and  confound  the 
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Old  Testament  with  the  New  by  an  arbitraiy  spiritual- 
ising interpretation  to  which  reason  could  set  no  limits. 
The  practical  result  of  such  a  course  was  an  extensive, 
though  yague,  popular  impression  that  the  test  of  a  cor- 
rect exposition  of  Scripture  was  the  amount  of  comfort 
or  edification  that  the  nearer  or  reader  sensibly  derived 
from  it.  The  pious  feelings  which  a  text,  as  he  under^ 
stood  it,  produced  in  his  mind  were  unhesitatingly  re- 
garded as  the  conseguence  of  the  Spirit's  teaching 
uirough  the  Word.  Human  agencj,  it  was  indeed 
acknowledged,  was  necessary  to  teach  a  man  to  read ; 
and  human  agency  was  needful  to  supply  the  unlearned 
with  translations  of  the  Bible ;  but,  beyond  this,  very 
little  was  allowed  to  any  other  help  than  prayer,  for 
the  profitable  study  of  the  Scripture. 

The  real  tendency,  it  is  evident,  of  such  opinions  is 
not  to  exalt  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God,  but  to 
destroy  it.  The  mind  of  the  reader  in  such  a  process 
of  study,  instead  of  receiving  instruction  firom  the  Scrip- 
ture, imports  a  meaning  into  it.  We  have,  not  an  JBae- 
gesisj  but  £h  Isegesis.  A  certain  system  of  doctrine  is 
first  accepted,  not  upon  the  authority  of  propounders 
accreditea  by  external  evidence,  but  for  the  sake  of  die 
doctrine  itself:  the  Scripture  becomes  valuable  only  as 
the  vehicle  of  this  doctrine,  and  valuable  in  proportion 
as  it  can  be  made  the  vehicle  of  this  doctrine,  and  the 
means  of  exciting  a  certain  class  of  pious  sentiments : 
and,  as  it  is  soon  discovered  that  what  the  very  ele- 
ments of  criticism  would  detect  as  palpable  misinter- 
pretations or  mistranslations  of  the  sacred  text  may  be 
the  most  cherished  vehicles  of  such  doctrine,  and  pow- 
erful exciters  of  such  feelings,  criticism  is  laid  aside, 
and  the  Bible  becomes  a  kind  of  cipher,  to  be  read  not 
by  reason  but  by  fancy. 

10.  I  am  tracing  here  the  ultimate  development  of 
false  principles  when  left  unchecked  to  their  full  oper- 
ation. But,  even  in  cases  where  no  such  extravagance 
was  possible,  we  can  perceive  through  a  great  part  of 
the  religious  writings  of  the  last  generation  a  prevailing 
tendency  to  fco'get  the  aspect  of  Faot^  and  view  only 
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the  aspect  of  Doctrine  in  contemplating  the  truths  of 
Ohristianity.  Indeed,  if  we  steadily  retain  in  our  minds 
the  historical  view  of  Christianity  which  is  presented 
in  the  Kew  Testament,  and  the  primitive  creeds,  as  a 
religion  of  Facts,  it  will  be  hard  to  grasp  Mr.  Cole- 
lid^'s  dictum  as  even  a  comprehensible  utterance.  It 
will  immediately  strike  us  as  hardly  intelligible  to 
say,  that  the  best  wav  to  convince  a  man  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  "  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  bom  of  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate ;  was  cru- 
cified, dead,  and  buried ;  and*the  third  day  rose  again 
from  the  dead ;"  is  to  make  him  sensible  of  a  strong 
wish  that  these  facts  should  have  taken  place.  It  would 
at  once  become  plain  that  the  religion  which  was  to  be 

S roved  by  such  a  process  must  be  something  widely 
ifferent  from  an  historical  religion. 
11.  While  such  causes  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  in- 
dicate were  in  England  loosing  men's  hold  upon  the 
historical  element  in  Christianity,  other  influences  were 
operating  at  a  greater  distance  towards  the  same  result. 
The  literature  of  Germany  is  eminently  speculative  and 
metaphysical.  There  the  Governments  have  been  ac- 
customed to  forbid,  as  dangerous  to  the  public  peace, 
the  tree  discussion  of  those  concrete  matters  relating  to 
Church  and  State  on  which  the  popular  mind  with  us 
is  kept  continually  interested,  and  often  agitated.  The 
only  scope  for  the  activity  of  tlie  human  intellect  in 
dealing  with  morals,  religion,  and  politics,  is  in  those 
high  generalities  where  vulgar  minds  are  unable  to 
foflow  it.  Literary  men  converse  with,  and  write  for, 
literary  men,  and  feel  no  necessity  to  translate  their 
thoughts  into  the  common  working-day  language  of 
ordinary  life.  Within  the  esoteric  circle,  one  malect 
is  spoken ;  without  it,  another :  and  thus  speculation  is 
uncnecked  by  that  constant  reference  to  the  common 
sense  of  mauKind  which  in  freer  countries  curbs  its  ex- 
travagance. 

These  two  circumstances — the  encouragement  of  un- 
limited speculation  within  bounds  remote  from  vulgar 
apprehension,  and  the  repression  of  everything  directly 
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tending  to  agitate  the  mass  of  the  people,  or  shake  the 
institutions  of  the  coantry — ^gave  its  peculiar  character 
to  O^man  infidelity,  llie  problem  to  be  solved  was, 
the  snbstitation  of  metaphysical  Pantheism  for  revealed 
religion,  combined  with  a  retaining  of  the  structure  and 
ordinances  of  the  Church,  together  with  the  language 
of  the  Scripture  and  the  Creeds,  accommodated  to  the 
requirements  of  such  metaphysics.  The  result  has 
been  truly  described  as  a  system  which,  ^'concealing 
scepticism  under  faith,  using  much  circumlocution  to 
reach  its  object,  dwelling  on  the  imagination,  on  poetry, 
on  spirituality,  transfigured  what  it  threw  into  the 
shade,  built  up  what  it  destroyed,  and  >afl^med  in 
words  what  in  efiect  it  denied."  It  was  intended  for  a 
kind  of  Euthanasia  of  Christianity.  Revelation  was 
to  die  out,  not  amidst  the  insults  of  coarse  assailants, 
but  the  compliments  and  tender  regret  of  friends,  and 
to  leave  behind  it  an  honoured  name  and  a  conspicuous 
monument  God  was  to  be  merged  in  the  Soul  of  the 
Universe :  Christ  in  the  Ideal  of  Humanity :  the  Incab- 
HATiON  in  the  union  of  the  higher  and  lower  principles 
of  human  nature ;  and  the  Atonement  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  those  principles  through  struggle  and  suffering. 
For  the  successful  carrying  out  of  such  an  enterprise, 
it  was  necessary  to  expel  the  miraculous  from  the  docu- 
ments of  Christianity,  without  charging  the  authors  of 
them  with  fraud  or  deliberate  imposture :  and  this  was 
attempted  in  two  ways.  The  earlier  project  was  to 
resolve  the  supposed  miracles  into  a  series  of  odd  nat- 
ural events,  sometimes  mistaken  for  supernatural  by 
the  excited  &ncies  of  the  spectators.  The  later  method 
proposed  to  turn  almost  the  whole  narrative,  natural 
and  supernatural,  into  a  set  of  symbolical  legends 
embodying  the  idea  of  the  Jewish  Messiah  as  modified 
by  the  necessity  of  adapting  it  to  Jesus  of  Kazareth. 
Each  of  these — the  naturalistic  and  the  mythical  theory 
— promised  well  at  first;  but  each  was  soon  found  to 
labour  under  insuperable  diflSculties.  Common  sense 
revolted  at  last,  even  in  the  studies  of  German  profes- 
sors, against  the  clumsily  elaborate  explanations  by 
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which  miracles  were  converted  into  natural  events. 
A  fresh  hypothesis  had  to  be  made  for  each  occurrence, 
and  it  was  at  last  perceived  that  such  a  multitude  of 
strange  natural  phenomena,  crowded  into  the  narrative 
of  a  few  years,  and  gratuitously  assumed  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  evading  me  obvious  meaning  of  tlie  story, 
were  really  far  more  improbable  than  miracles  them- 
selves. On  the  other  hand,  the  external  evidence  car- 
ried back  the  date  of  the  sacred  writings  to  an  i^ 
when  the  true  history  of  Jesus  was  so  recent  as  to  make 
it  incredible  that  it  should  have  been  wholly  smothered 
then  by  legends  of  a  mere  romantic  character ;  *  while 
the  gravity,  consistency,  and  perfect  quietness  of  die 
style  of  those  writing  themselves  made  the  attempt  to 
turn  them  into  mymical  legends  a  task  everywhere 
difficult  in  detail,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  ludicrously 
hopeless.  Hence,  to  account  for  the  historical  phenom- 
ena of  Ohristianity  is  still  really  an  unsolved  problem 
among  German  unbelievers.  The  plain  direct  account 
— that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God ;  that  He  died,  and 
rose  again ;  and  sent  His  Holv  Spirit  to  plant  His 
Church  in  the  world — is  set  asiae  by  an  d  jprioH  pre- 
sumption a^inst  all  miracles.  But  the  historical  evi- 
dence, the  Books  themselves^  still  remains  a  ^^  stone  of 
stumbling,  and  rock  of  offence,''  against  which  hypothe- 
sis after  hypothesis  is  dashed  to  pieces. 

The  irreligious  principles  which  thus,  for  a  long  time, 
infected  the  critical  and  philosophic  and  theoTogical 
literature  of  the  Continent,  made  it  odious  in  England ; 
and  the  policy  at  first  acted  on  was  to  endeavour  to  ex- 
clude it  altogether  from  the  notice  of  the  British  pub- 
lic, t  But  such  a  Dolicy  was  attended  with  greater 
evils  than  were  likely  to  have  ensued  if  things  had 
been  suffered  to  take  their  natural  course.  A  great 
part,  indeed,  of  the  critical  literature  of  Germany  was 

*  Strauss,  for  example,  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  Luke,  the  author 
of  the  third  Gospel  aod  the  Acts,  was  the  companion,  and  moat  probablj  the 
disciple,  of  St  PaiiL 

t  See  some  curiona  details  in  the  Appendix  to  Goode's  '  Life  of  Geddea.' 
The  scandal  occasioned  hj  the  translations  of  Schleiermacher,  and  even  of 
Neibohr,  are  matters  of  recent  memory. 
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yaloable  in  no  sense  whatever.  Mach  ot  it  was  a 
mere  soccession  of  wild  h^rpotheses,*  springing  np,  like 
mushrooms,  in  the  morning,  and  perishing  at  night, 
without  leaving  even  a  relic  of  their  decay  to  manure 
the  soil  on  which  they  had  flourished.  Much  of  it  was 
the  mere  lost  labour  of  a  perverse  diligence,  and  sinister 
ingenuity,  like  the  fiury  toil  of  the  Gnomes  and  Kobolds 
in  the  fables  of  its  own  mines  and  forests.  But  so  vast 
an  amount  of  intense  mental  activity  and  unlimited 
research  into  all  the  recesses  of  learning,  sacred  and 
profane, — so  free  a  questioning  of  everything ;  so  vari- 
ous a  combination  ot  new  ideas  upon  such  a  multitude 
of  subjects,— could  not  but  contain  in  it  seeds  of  thought 
that  might  have  usefully  stimulated  the  natural  indo- 
lence of  our  intellect  at  home.  The  mere  love  of  Truth 
for  its  own  sake  is,  in  general,  not  sufficient  to  set  men 
on  work,  and  keep  them  at  work.  It  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  collision  of  thought,  the  pressure  of  difficul- 
ties, the  agitation  of  doubts,  that,  oy  "  troubling  the 
waters,"  makes  them  yield  their  virtue.  The  culture 
of  the  mind  is  like  the  tillage  of  the  soil — 

'*  Pater  ipse  colendi 
Hand  flacilein  esse  viam  volait,  primasqae  per  artes 
Movit  agros,  onris  acuens  mortfula  oorda, 
Nee  torpere  gravi  passus  sua  regiia  vetemo." 

As  it  was,  English  scholarship  seemed  to  have  settled 
npon  its  lees ;  and  we  have  scarcely  ever  had  an  age 
so  barren  of  any  great  effi>rts  as  that  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking.f 

*  "  It  18  wen  known/'  sajs  De  Wette  in  the  Preface  to  his  <  Lehrbuch  der 
hiatoriBcb-krituohen  Einleitung/  "  that  from  tiie  beginning ....  the  pernicious 
fbndness  for  Tain  and  arbitrary  combinations  and  hypotheses  nas  been 

brooffht  into  this  department The  harden  of  hypotheses  under 

wfaicK  Biblical  introduction  labours  has  been  much  increased  in  recent 
timet."  He  takes  credit  for  bringing  hack  the  history  of  the  S^ptoagint  ver- 
non  to  the  place  in  which  ^)dv  left  it  in  1704. 

t  I^  hare  purposely  ayoided  any  details  of  the  reaction  towards  Church 
•nthority  caUed  the  Tract  Horemeut.  It  is  certain  that,  so  far  from  doins 
anything  to  rerive  the  study  of  Christian  evidences,  some  of  the  foremo» 
leaders  of  that  morement  went  eren  beyond  the  most  riolent  ultra-Protes- 
tants in  denouncing  that  study  as  dangerous ;  and  ultimately  encoura^^ 
men  to  "throw  themselTes''  into  a  particular  system,  on  the  mund  mainly 
of  its  aflbrding  scope  to  certain  religious  feelings,  and  erMifyine  certain 
rdigioDS  tastes.  This  branch  of  Uie  sumect  has  been  considered  in  the  '  Oath 
tknu/or  tk4  Tinm:    (Parker  and  Son,  London.) 
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12.  But  meanwliile  men  of  leiflnre  and  curiosity,  in 
the  universities  and  i^lsewhere,  disgusted  with  the  tame 
and  superficial  monotony  that  prevailed  around  them, 
were  repairing,  as  it  were,  in  secret,  to  the  fresh  stores 
that  had  been  opened  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
very  circumstance  that  this  foreign  literature  was  se- 
cluded from  the  vulgar  gaze,  and  even  a  kind  of  contra- 
band learning,  gave  it  an  additional  charm.  The  adepts 
felt  as  if  they  had  been  initiated  in  some  higher  myste- 
ries, and  were  disposed  hughly  to  over-estimate  the 
value  of  their  attammenta.  Doubts  and  strange  opin- 
ions which,  if  they  had  been  freely  expressed  and  ven- 
tilafed  in  the  fr^h  air  and  broad  sunshine  of  public 
discussion,  would  have  soon  shrunk  to  their  proper 
small  dimensions,  grew  into  giants  in  the  shade,  and 
over-mastered  the  minds  that  had  been  nursing  them  in 
secret.  Then,  gradually,  the  influence  of  the  new  opin- 
ions began  to  pervade  the  current  literature  of  the 
country — not  in  plain  and  definite  statements — that 
would  have  too  rudely  shocked  the  multitude,  but 
sometimes  in  hints  "  vocal  to  the  intelligent,"  sometimes 
in  ambiguous  language  adapting  to  other  purposes  the 
religious  phrases  of  tne  day,  sometimes  under  a  cloud 
of  metapliysical  jargon  that  bewildered  the  admiring 
reader.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  without  any 
open  controversy,  but  silently,  as  it  were,  and  "  while 
men  slept,"  the  old  matter-owact  faith  has  died  out  in 
many  minds,  and  religion  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
an  afiair  of  sentiment,  that  should  be  disentangled,  as 
soon  as  possible,  from  its  historical  elements. 

13.  It  would  not,  I  think,  be  very  difficult  to  meet 
the  patrons  of  such  views,  even  on  their  own  high  phil- 
osopnical  ground.  I  think  it  would  not  be  hard  to 
prove  that,  even  if  we  took  the  moral  wants  of  man  as 
the  sole  measure  of  religious  truth,  the  (Jospel  which 
these  persons  preach  is  madequate  to  meet  the  moral 
wants  of  man.  We  require  not  merely  an  ideal  of  hu- 
man excellence,  but  to  see  that  ideal  realized :  and  to 
see  further  that  the  issue  of  that  realization  nas  been 
a  triumph  over  all  the  ills  of  life,  and  over  all  the  men- 
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aces  of  death.  We  require  to  be  shown,  in  facty  that 
man  can  tmlj  scrye  God,  and  that  the  end  oi  that  ser- 
vice is  everlasting  life.  We  need  a  basis  of  fact,  an 
historical  basis,  for  our  religious  faith ;  and  without 
such  a  basis  that  faith  is  a  mere  castle  in  the  air — a 
spl^idid  vision,  as  practically  inoperative  to  resist  real 
temptation  as  every  other  ideal  picture  has  ever  proved. 

But,  after  all,  this  woidd  be  only  ^^  answering  a  fool 
according  to  his  folly ; "  and  it  is  better  to  begin  by 
protesting  at  once  against  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
theory.  It  is  a  mere  delusion  to  fancy  that  man's  sup- 
pc^ed  wants  or  his  wishes  are  to  be  taken  as  either  the 
major  or  the  minor  limits,  or,  indeed,  as  any  measure 
at  all,  of  religious  truth.  We  cannot  be  justified  in  as- 
sumiog  that  things  exist  because  we  seem  to  ourselves 
to  want,  or  because  we  feel  that  we  earnestly  desire 
their  existence ;  nor  can  we  even  be  justified  in  disbe- 
lieving or  disregarding  the  existence  of  things  which 
seem  to  us  superfluous,  or  unpleasant,  or  even  noxious, 
if  assured  on  good  authority  tnat  they  exist,  and  that  it 
18  important  mr  us  to  take  notice  of  their  existence. 

That  man  must,  indeed,  be  a  backward  scholar  in 
the  school  of  nature  who  has  not  learned,  even  from  his 
own  experience,  how  little  human  wants  and  wishes  are 
an  evidence  that  the  things  wanted  and  wished  for  really 
exist.  It  is  the  common  delusion  of  over-sanguine 
youth  to  fancy  that  we  shall  find  in  life  exactly  what 
we  seem  to  require,  and  that  circumstances  will  infal- 
libly open  for  us  those  opportunities  which  are  most 
suitable  for  the  display  of  our  talents,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  our  fortunes.  But  how  little  does  stem  reality 
tally  with  these  golden  dreams  of  the  inexperienced 
imagination  I  And  shall  we  go  on  to  the  grave,  trust- 
ing these  promises  of  our  own  fancy,  which  every  day 
is,  with  continually  accumulated  evidence,  proving  to 
be  false  ? 

It  is  not,  if  we  are  wise,  to  our  wants  and  wishes 
that  we  trust,  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  as  evidence 
that  the  means  of  remedying  those  wants,  or  gratifying 
those  wishes,  are  in  store  for  us ;  but  to  the  proper  evi- 
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dence  of  matters  of  fact.  And  if  we  would  find  a  solid 
basis  for  onr  religious  faith,  we  must  obtain  for  it  also  a 
similar  foundation. 

The  truth  is  that  we  may  see  beforehand  that  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  a  creature  like  man  are  boundless, 
and,  in  their  very  nature,  incapable  of  being  all  grati- 
fied. All  creatures  are  necessarily  imperfect;  and 
every  imperfection  is  the  want  of  some  conceivable 
good ;  ana  every  conceivable  good  is  in  itself  desircMe  / 
and  may,  if  we  ffive  the  reins  to  our  desire,  become  aa 
object  of  our  vnmes. 

<<  Men  would  be  angels,  angels  would  be  gods." 

Nothing  short  of  absolute,  of  infinite  perfection  can 
possibly  supply  all  wants,  and  gratify  all  the  wishes 
of  an  imperfect  being,  who  fancies  that  he  has  only  to 
wish  strongly  in  order  to  obtain  his  object. 

And  equally  vain  is  the  notion  that  we  may  safely 
disregard  everything  that  seems  not  suitable  to  our 
moral  nature.  Here,  again,  let  us  have  recourse  to  that 
analogy  which  the  great  master  of  that  argument  has 
justly  described  as  "  the  very  guide  of  life.  How  ill 
would  a  child  reason  who  should  obstinately  neglect 
every  study,  the  use  of  which  he  could  not  himseli  dis- 
cern !  And,  as  to  the  things  of  another  life,  are  we  not 
all  children  ?  Shall  we,  who  know  not  what  an  hour 
may  bring  forth, — ^we,  whose  wisest  calculations  and 
most  sagacious  foresight  are  perpetually  baffled  and 
brought  to  nothing  in  a  moment  by  the  changes  and 
chances  of  eyen  this  short  mortal  life — shall  we  presume 
to  take  our  own  case  for  eternity  into  our  own  hands, 
and  determine  for  ourselves  what  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
believe  ?  The  Almighty  has  taken  us  under  His  own 
care.  He  has  promised  us  an  inheritance  of  which  we 
know  little  more  than  that  it  is  a  state  of  eternal  holi- 
ness and  happiness.  He  has  engaged  to  prepare  us  for 
it  here,  and,  for  that  purpose,  has  revealed  to  us  those 
truths  which  He  saw  fitting  for  our  discipline.  Can 
we  know  so  certainly  how  the  character  wnich  He  re- 
quires is  to  be  formed,  as  to  be  able  to  correct  the 
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method  which  He  has  been  pleased  to  employ  ?  Do  we 
know  our  spiritual  diseases  so  well  that  we  can  safely 
reject  the  remedies  which  the  Great  Physician  has  pre- 
scribed for  them  ?  Are  we,  in  this  our  state  of  infancy, 
so  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  that  is  needful  for  our 
manhood  tnat  we  can  manage  our  own  education,  and 
determine  the  training  by  which  we  are  to  be  reared  for 
Heaven  ?  If,  indeed,  the  present  life  were  the  whole 
of  each  man's  existence,  ii  our  only  immortality  were 
Jthe  immortality  of  the  human  race,  there  might  be 
some  specious  ground  for  saying  that  we  had  now  made 
such  a  survey  of  all  our  narrow  domain,  and  gained 
such  a  knowledge  of  our  capacities  and  implements, 
that  we  were  at  last  entitled  to  be  our  own  masters,  and 
might  trust  to  our  own  little  skill  and  prudence  in  the 
management  of  our  own  little  territory.  But  if  a 
bounmess  and  untried  existence,  beyond  the  limits  of 
all  our  experience,  really  does  lie  before  each  individual 
hereafter,  it  is  surely  mere  madness  to  neglect,  in  mat- 
ters which  concern  that  existence,  the  teachings  of  Him 
who  alone  knows  the  nature  of  that  hidden  world  into 
which  we  are  so  blindly  passing. 

A  prudent  man,  then,  will  not  only  inquire  what  it 
is  that  nis  heart  seems  to  want,  but  also  how  far  those 
wants  are,  in  point  of  fact,  supplied.  He  will  not  only 
consider  what  he  wishes  to  be  tnie,  but  what  he  has 
reasonable  evidence  for  believing  to  be  true.  He  will 
treat  the  truths  of  Eeligion  as  matters  of  fact,  and  seek 
for  the  appropriate  evidence  of  matters  of  fact — that  is, 
in  other  words,  for  historical  evidence. 

14.  A  religion  disentangled  entirely  from  all  histor- 
ical inquiries,  and  commending  itself  immediately  to 
the  mind  by  its  mere  intrinsic  beauty  and  suitability  to 
man's  wants  and  wishes,  may  be  a  very  captivating 
vision,  and  seems  highly  desirable  on  many  accounts ; 
but  it  is  a  gross  abuse  of  words  to  call  such  a  religion 
Christianity.  Christianity  is  the  religion  which  w«i8 
taught  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles ;  and  it  was  certainly 
an  historical  religion — a  religion  made  up  of  matters 
of  fact,  an4  propounded  on  tne  evidence  of  matters  of 
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fact — which  they  promulgated.  "  That  which  we  have 
heard  and  seen  with  our  eyes,  and  our  hands  have  han- 
dled of  the  Word  of  Life,  declare  we  unto  you,"  is  the 
language  of  the  first  preachers  of  tlie  Gospel ;  and  the 
mouem  attempt  to  separate  the  ideal  Christ,  the  type 
of  the  godlike  in  man,  from  the  historical  person,  is  not 
a  whit  less  opposed  to  the  genius  of  the  Apostolic  re- 
ligion than  was  that  teaching  of  the  Gnostics  against 
which  the  last  of  the  Apostles  raised  his  warning  voice 
as  the  very  spirit  of  Antichrist.  Tlie  Christ  of  the. 
Gnostics  was  an  impalpable  ^on ;  the  Christ  of  their 
successors  is  something  less  substantial — an  abstract 
idea. 

Indeed,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  other  re- 
ligions, the  Gospel  certainly  never  made  its  way  by 
first  recommending  itself  to  the  conscious  wants  and 
wishes  of  mankind.  It  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to 
contradict  all  man's  expectations,  and  to  outrage  all 
their  cherished  feelings,  and  to  cross  all  their  desires. 
It  was  "  to  the  Jews  a  stumblingblock,  and  to  the 
Greeks  foolishness."  It  is  not  until  believed  and 
acted  upon  that  it  gradually  changes  the  temper  and 
frame  of  mind  into  accordance  with  itself;  it  is  like 
some  of  those  tonic  medicines  which,  at  first,  seem  bit- 
ter and  disagreeable,  until  the  palate  is  accustomed  to 
their  taste,  and  the  stomach  braced  and  strengthened 
by  their  wholesome  harshness. 

It  may,  indeed,  on  the  surface,  seem  strange  that 
the  Christian  religion  should  be  thus  encumbered,  as  it 
were,  by  an  apparatus  of  history  ;  and  that  men  should 
be  reqmred  to  investigate  the  evidence  of  past  transac- 
tions m  order  to  find  a  basis  for  their  Faitn,  instead  of 
merely  consulting  their  hearts,  and  finding  an  echo 
there,  to  attest  the  divinity  of  its  voice.  But  in  this,  as 
in  other  cases,  we  shall  find,  upon  reflection,  that  what 
seems  the  foolishness  of  God,  is  wiser  than  men.  The 
careful  and  candid  investigation  of  the  evidences  on 
which  Christianity  rests — ^not  for  the  satisfying  a  mere 
inquisitive  curiosity,  but  to  find  truth  for  the  regulation 
of  our  lives — is  an  eminently  practical  exercise  of  the 
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understanding,  and  brings  home  the  great  facts  of  our 
religion  as  facts  to  the  mind,  with  a  feeliug  of  their 
reahty  which  the  most  highly  raised  efforts  of  the  imag- 
ination cannot  give  them;   and  thus  makes  rational 
deliberate  faith  a  counterpoise  to  the  engrossing  influ- 
ence of  sense.    In  the  affairs  of  the  world,  we  know 
that  realities  address   themselves,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  to  the  judgment ;  and  that  those  that  exclusively 
and  immediately  address  the  feelings  and  the  imaginar 
tion  are  unreal.     If,  then,  the  objects  of  religion  en- 
tered only  through  this  ivory  gate  of  fancy  mto  tlie 
mind,  a  steady  practical  faith  in  their  reality  could  be 
hardly  maintained.    I  say  a  steady  practical  faith  ;  for, 
undoubtedly,  if  religion  were  a  mere  affair  of  feeling 
divorced  from  practice,  or  of  practice  divorced  from 
motive,  and  reduced  to  the  mere  mechanism  of  custom, 
there  might  be  something  intelligible  in  discarding  all 
investigation  of  evidence.  Every  one,  even  superficially 
acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  human  mind,  is 
aware  that  the  feelings  may,  as  in  the  case  of  a  novel 
or  a  play,  be  deeply  interested  and  strongly  excited, 
without  anything  but,  at  best,  a  sort  of  dim  and  tran- 
sient belief  in  the  reality  of  the  objects  which  thus  in- 
terest and  expite  them  ;  and  that,  for  such  a  purpose, 
scarcely  anytning  more  is  necessary  than  that  the  mind 
should  not,  for  the  time,  oMend  to  their  unreality.     ThiB 
suffices  for  mere  feeling :  but  for  action,  a  perfectly 
sane  man  requires  more.     He  requires  evidence  as  a 
ground  of  belief :  and,  even  in  an  insane  man, — where 
the  fancy  has  become  paramoimt,  and  established  its 
throne  upon  the  ruins  of  the  understanding,  close  ob- 
servers can  generally  detect  a  lurking  suspicion  of  the 
deceitfulness  of  the  mind's  own  visions, — an  unsteady 
wavering  flicker  in  the  predominating  persuasion,  whicn 
betrays  a  difference  of  no  small  importance  between 
rational  and  irrational  belief ;  a  secret  sense  of  insecu- 
rity and  weakness,  which  makes  the  mind  of  the  mad- 
man, except  in  some  high  paroxysm  of  frenzy,  succumb 
and  quail  before  the  cauner  presence  of  a  well-regulat- 
ed intellect. 
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15.  There  is  another  use  also  served  by  this  compli- 
catioD  of  religion  with  historical  inquiry,  which  it  is 
not  unsuitable  to  notice.  The  essential  connection  of 
Christianity  with  the  history  of  past  ages  makes  a  pro- 
vision for  the  maintenance  and  advancement  of  civiliza- 
ti(5n  in  every  country  in  which  Christianity  prevails. 
It  was  this  which  made  the  preservation  of  learning 

Sossible  when  the  great  flood  of  barbarism  swept  over 
lurope,  and  the  Church  alone  contained  the  sacred  de- 
posit of  an  earlier  civilization — the  memory  of  the  past, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  future.  And  it  is  this  which  is 
still  a  bulwark  against  barbarism.  Barbarism  is  essen- 
tially that  state  of  mind  which  is  produced  by  placing 
it  exclusively  under  the  influences  of  a  contracted  pres- 
ent sphere  of  circumstances.  It  is,  as  Dr.  Johnson  just- 
ly said,  "  by  making  the  past,  the  distant,  and  the  fu- 
ture predominate  over  the  present,"  that  we  are  "  ad- 
vanced in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings."  All  history, 
more  or  less,  renders  this  valuable  service  to  the  human 
mind ;  but  it  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  that  the 
history  of  the  Church,  in  that  view  of  it  which  the  Bible 
presents,  as  one  continuous  body  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  is,  of  all  others,  the  best  fitted  to  render  such 
a  service.  The  idea  of  history,  it  has  bean  truly  said,* 
is  that  of  the  biography  of  a  society.  There  must  be, 
to  constitute  the  narrative  properly  historical,  an  unity 
of  action,  interest,  and  purpose  among  the  persons  who 
are  the  subjects  of  it.  Jfow,  whether  we  consider  the 
length  of  its  duration,  or  the  breadth  of  its  extent, — the 
variety  of  its  fortunes,  or  the  unity  of  its  purpose, — the 
diversity  of  its  members  in  age,  and  character,  and  lan- 
guage, and  manners,  and  habits  of  thought,  and  stages 
of  cultivation,  or  the  closeness  of  mutual  relation  into 
which  all  these  seemingly  scattered  persons  have  been 
brought, — what  other  society  can  anywhere  be  pointed 
out  which  can  form  so  noble  and  so  useful  a  subject  for 
the  historian?  It  is  the  conception  of  the  Church 
which  enables  the  mind  not  only  to  combine,  but  to 
blend  together,  the  pastoral  simplicity  of  the  primitive 

*■  Arnold's  Lectures  on  Histoiy. 
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times  of  mankind  and  the  elaborate  civilization  of  later 
ages  ; — ^to  bring  into  one  collection  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  all  the  climes  and  regions  of  the  world  ; — to 
bring  all  specimens  of  the  human  family,  '^  from  the 
north  and  from  the  south,  and  from  the  east  and  from 
the  west,"  and  make  them  "  sit  down  "  before  us  "  in 
the  kingdom  of  God."  Nor  can  I  doubt  that  the  pecu- 
liar strength,  and  freedom,  and  versatility  of  the  mod- 
em European  intellect  are,  to  a  great  extent,  due  to  the 
historical  character  of  Christianity.  No  one  can  read, 
intelligently,  so  much  as  the  prime  documents  of  our 
faith,  even  in  a  vernacular  translation,  without  feeling 
himself  transported  into  a  region  where  the  modes  oi 
conception  and  of  expression,  the  events  and  the  insti- 
tutions to  be  met  with,  are  strikingly  different  from 
those  which  surround  him  with  the  associations  of  ev- 
eryday life ;  without,  in  short,  finding  himself,  for  the 
time,  emancipated  from  the  mere  influence  of  the  pres- 
ent, and  brought  under  that  of  the  distant  and  the  past. 
Nor  could  anything  have  secured  such  a  potent  and 
salutary  influence  to  history  over  the  human  mind  as 
the  indissoluble  tie  by  whicn  it  is  connected  with  relig- 
ion ;  the  feeling  that,  in  our  jiearest  and  most  intimate 
relations,  we  are  personally  connected,  as  members  of 
one  body,  with  tne  remotest  past  and  the  illimitable 
future, — ^linked  in  one  unbroken  living  chain,  with  patri- 
archs and  prophets,  and  apostles  and  martyrs, — heirs 
with  them  of  tne  same  promise,  and  waiting  with  them 
for  the  same  completion  of  the  great  mystery  of  God. 
And  it  is  worth  observing  that  Providence  has  so  ar- 
ranged matters,  that  the  Eastern  world — to  which  the 
language  and  habits  of  thought  contained  in  Scripture 
were  most  familiar, — seems  destined  to  receive  back  its 
lessons,  modified  by  the  peculiarities  of  Western  civili- 
zation and  European  teaching.  In  those  nations  where 
the  language  of  Christianity  was,  as  it  were,  a  native 
voice,  it  produced  least  influence  at  first  as  a  source  of 
permanent  civilization.  It  was  the  leaven  oi  foreign 
associations  which  caused  a  fermentation  in  the  West- 
ern mind :  and,  from  the  blended  mass  which  was  the 

4* 
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prodnct  of  that  fermentation,  it  seems  destined  to  pass 
back  to  the  realms  from  which  it  came,  in  a  form  fitted 
to  produce  there  a  similar  effect. 

In  the  same  degree,  then,  as  any  system  has  a 
tendency  to  break  the  connexion  between  history  and 
religion,  in  that  same  degree  it  tends  to  deprive  civili- 
zation itself  of  one  of  its  chief  safeguards,— to  with- 
draw from  effective  operation  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful causes  which  now  stimulate  research  and  bring  tlie 
minds  of  the  present  generation  into  contact  with  those 
of  the  past.  If  the  mind  be  referred  immediately,  for 
religious  guidance,  not  to  an  historical  document,  but 
to  a  supposed  infallible  authority  of  the  present 
Church,  or  to  the  supposed  infallible  authority  of  each 
man's  fancy  and  feelmgs,  the  influences  favourable  to 
barbarism  are  so  far  ^restored :  and  I  think  the  visible 
results  of  both  experiments,  so  far  as  either  has  been  con- 
sistently worked  out,  are  such  as  to  show  that  aretrogrea- 
sion  towards  barbarism  would  be  their  most  probable  con- 
sequence. To  look  only  at  the  present — to  live  in  the 
present — shape  our  habits  by  the  present — ^adopt,  at 
every  change,  the  vogue  of  the  day — and  cast  aside 
whatever  we  cannot  accommodate  to  the  taste  of  our 
own  generation — this  is  to  do  our  utmost  to  restore 
barbarity,  and  sink  us  below  the  level  on  which  God 
and  nature  intended  us  to  bo  placed.  And  hence  we 
may  find  fresh  reason  for  admiring  the  wisdom  of  the 
Divine  economy  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  and 
of  the  Christian  Church  alike,  withdrew,  atter  a  while, 
the  living  voice  of  inspired  guides,  and  substituted  for 
them,  as  the  ultimate  basis  of  faith,  a  written  historical 
record  of  their  teaching ;  thus  building  the  Church,  as 
a  continuous  body  through  all  ages,  on  that  foundation 
of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  of  which  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  IS  the  chief  comer-stone. 

16.  But  then  it  will  be  said, — "Is  not  Christianity  a 
Gospel  to  be  preached  to  the  poor?  and  how  are  tlie 
mean  and  illiterate  to  judge  of  the  historical  evidences 
of  Christianity  ? " 

Now,  undoubtedly,  not  in  religious  matters  alone, 
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bnt  in  respect  of  almost  eveiy  useful  truth  alike— 
moral,  scientific,  economical,  political — the  uneducated 
and  ill-educated  classes  labour  under  peculiar  disad* 
vantages;  and  this,  so  far  as  it  is  a  difficulty,  is  a 
difficulty  upon  every  hypothesis  which  adnnts  a 
benevolent  Providence  and  recognises  a  difference 
between  truth  and  falsehood.*  The  true  lesson  to  be 
derived  from  the  circumstance  is,  that  we  are  bound, 
as  far  as  we  can,  to  raise  the  condition  of  our  meaner 
brethren,  and  make  them  more  and  more  capable  of 
judging  for  themselves.  Still,  however,  no  doubt, 
great  oifference  will  continue  to  subsist :  nor  will  it 
ever  be  possible  to  equalize  all  understandings,  or 
make  the  opportunities  and  capacities  of  improvement 
the  same  for  every  mind.  iJut  each  class  must  be 
contented,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  with  such  an 
amount  of  evidence  as  its  circumstances  will  allow ; 
and,  if  the  upper  classes  would  faithfully  do  their 
duty,  this  amount  of  evidence  would  not  be  small  in 
any  case. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  the  form  of  this  objection 
allows  us  to  assume  that  Christianity  is  true ;  that  it  is 
capable  of  being  proved  true  by  rational  evidence  to 
well-informed  persons;  that,  among  men  of  literary 
attainments,  it  can  hold  its  ground  with  the  weapons  of 
argument;  that  it  needs  not  to  fear  any  amount  of 
lignt,  or  shrink  from  any  examination  however  search- 
ing ;  and,  assuming  this,  let  us  consider  what  the  con- 
dition of  the  lower  classes  would  have  been,  if  the 
Church  had  faithfully  done  its  duty.  The  Christian 
religion  would  then  come  before  them  as  a  religion 
manifestly  subserving  no  interested  temporal  ends — 
encumbered  with  no  artifices  of  priestcraft — notorious* 
ly  based,  from  the  first,  upon  the  ground  of  rational 
evidence,  and  maintaining  itself  through  all  genera- 
tions upon  that  ground  alone, — open  to  all  challengers, 
and  ready  at  all  times  to  give  a  reason  of  its  hope  to 

*  Tbe  difBcDlties  attending  the  njection  of  these  being  all  the  marks  of 
design  and  beoeTolent  intention  in  toe  structure  of  nature  and  the  course  of 
History. 
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eyery  one  demanding  it ; — and  can  it  be  said  that  this 
would  not  be  good  evidence  to  them  of  its  truth  ;  and 
evidence  of  the  same  kind  as  tliat  upon  which  they 
must  rely,  from  their  circumstances,  for  tlie  truth  of 
almost  everything  of  importance  at  all  removed  beyond 
the  sphere  of  their  own  immediate  experience  ?  *  It 
is  the  putting  of  Christianity  upon  other  grounds;  it  is 
the  claim  of  authority  to  silence  doubt ;  it  is  the  dis- 
couragement of  inquiry,  the  contempt  of  reason,  the 
depreciation  of  intellect  in  religious  matters ;  it  is  the 
shnnking  from  light  and  correction,  the  suffering  pure 
truth  to  be  encrusted  with  prejudices  and  mistakes  for 
fear  of  unsettling  men's  minds  ;  it  is  the  bon*owing  of 
the  arts  and  language  that  are  the  common  signs  of 
imposture  by  the  friends  of  tioith,  and  leaving  its  own 
bold  speech  and  open  ways  to  its  enemies ;  it  is  these 
unworthy  methods  that  deprive  the  lower  classes  of  the 
safeguards  which,  with  such  a  religion,  they  might  and 
ought  to  have  for  the  security  of  their  faith.  The 
Providence  of  God  has  linked  all  classes  together  in 
mutual  dependence,  so  that, "  if  one  member  suffer,  all 
the  members  suffer  with  it ;"  and  the  Gospel  cannot  be 
preached  to  the  poor,  if  the  well-instnicted  scribes  do 
not  take  the  only  measures  by  which  it  can  possibly  be 
preached  with  effect. 

17.  But,  even  of  direct  evidence,  the  amount  is  not 
slight  that  is  within  tlie  reach  of  the  humbler  classes. 
There  is  much  of  most  persuasive  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity  which  not  only  requires  no  dialectical 
skill  to  make  it  felt,  but  which  cannot  be  drawn  out 
and  stated  in  its  full  force  by  any  amount  of  dialectical 
skill.  Let  any  one  consider  with  himself  what  tlie 
nature  of  the  evidence  is  upon  which  he  has  formed 
his  judgn^ent  of  the  characters  of  the  persons  with 
whom  he  converses  in  daily  life.  What  a  medley 
of  slight  traits,  looks,  gestures,  chance  expressions, 
little  circumstances,  each,  perhaps,  ambiguous  in  itself, 

*  See  an  interesting  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  eridence  within  the 
reach  of  the  lower  or&rs,  in  Archbishop  Whatel j's  * Easj  Lessons'  on  the 
Eridences,  pp.  S8>27. 
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but-  all  conspiring  in  one  definite  impression,  will  it 
appear !  And  all  these  he  has  gathered  in  and  com- 
bined, not  by  a  consciously  logical  process,  watching 
for  and  sifting  each  scrnple  of  evidence'as  it  arose,  and 
then  deliberately  putting  them  together,  like  a  clever 
advocate  to  make  a  case  ;  but  unconsciously,  and  by  a 
kind  of  instinct,  the  mind  has  drawn  its  inference  from 
these  little  circumstances  which  he  can  remember,  and 
firom  a  thousand  other  evanescent  phenomena  which  he 
cannot  now  recall.  And  yet  all  this  evidence  was 
^X)d  evidence,  upon  which  he  unhesitatingly  relies. 

Now  such  is  the  reasonable  evidence  which  the 
Scriptures  themselves  yield  to  the  candid  and  attentive 
reader,  who  is  neither  searching  for  proof  nor  watch- 
ing for  objections.  It  deposits,  as  it  were,  the  practi- 
cal persuasion  of  its  own  truthfulness  and  honestv  by 
a  thousand  artless  traits  while  we  converse  with  its 
pages.  "If  we  may  judge,"  says  Jackson,  "of  the 
truth  of  men's  writings  by  their  outward  form  or 
character,  as  we  do  of  men's  honesty  by  their  looks, 
speech,  or  behaviour,  what  history  in  the  world  bears 
BO  perfect  a  resemblance  to  tlnngs  done  and  acted,  or 
yields  (without  further  testimony  than  its  own)  so  full 
assurance  of  a  true  narration  ?"  [Works,  vol.  i.  p.  27.] 
Men  who  never  consciously  framed  a  syllogism  have 
felt,  and  are  daily  feeling,  the  force  of  such  evidence. 
They  are  continually  perusing  the  accounts  of  miracles 
so  numerous  and  so  striking  that  the  witnesses  of  them 
could  not  be  mistaken,  and  yet  imbedded'indissolubly  * 
in  a  narrative  so  artless,  so  grave,  so  honest,  so  intelli- 
gent, as  palpably  to  be  no  product  of  fraud  or  fancy ; 
and,  without  any  elaborate  criticism  or  detailed  pro- 
cess of  deduction,  their  mind  takes  the  impression 
which  a  book  so  circumstanced  is  naturally  and  rea- 
sonably fitted  to  impart  Thus  many  a  mind  that  has 
scarcely  ever  felt  a  doubt,  or  heard  of  an  infidel  in 

*  "  The  miracles  in  the  Bible/'  says  Bolingbroke,  "  are  not.  like  those  in 
LiTT,  detached  pieces  that  do  not  disturb  the  civil  history,  whictk  goes  on  rerv 
well  without  them.  .  .  .  But  the  whole  history  is  founded  on  them ;  ft 
eonsiits  of  little  else ;  and  if  it  were  not  a  history  of  them,  it  would  be  a  hi«- 
tory  of  nothing." 
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Christian  lands,  has,  in  reality,  based  its  faith  upon 
rational  evidence.  Its  belief  has  not  been  bnilt 
amidst  the  noise  of  hammera  and  the  ring  of  axes,  but 
has  grown  up,  '^a  noiseless  structure,^'  from  the  ground 
of  an  honest  and  true  heart. 

18.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  the  result  of  the  un- 
limited development  of  critical  inquiry  abroad  has 
been  to  diminisn,  rather  than  increase  the  difficulties 
of  comparativelv  unlearned  readers.  Almost  the  only 
infidel  theory  which  is  quite  intelligible  to  the  lower 
orders,  is  that  coarse  one  which  treats  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  a  mere  forgery  throughout,  or  ascribes  the  origin 
of  our  religion  to  ^ross  fraud  and  imposture.  Now,  if 
there  be  any  certam  result  of  German  criticism  at  all, 
it  has  been  to  show  that  any  such  theory  is  utterly  un- 
tenable. The  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments  were  almost  the 
last  shameful  effort  in  that  direction,  and  their  track  is 
a  road  which  no  one,  with  the  smallest  pretensions  to 
literary  character,  would  now  venture  to  pursue.  Count- 
less other  evasions  of  the  plain  force  of  evidence,  each 
contradictory  of  the  other,  and  each  rejected  with  con- 
tempt by  almost  every  one  but  its  author,  have  been 
invented  ;  but  there  is,  except  at  Tubingen,  no  disposi- 
tion to  return  to  what  may  oe  called  the  old  orthodox 
system  of  infidelity.  To  men  of  plain  common  sense, 
if  thev  fully  understood  the  whole  state  of  the  case,  it 
would  appear  that  all  the  premisses  are  granted  which 
render  inevitable  an  admission  of  the  substantial  truth 
of  Christianity.  Put,  for  example,  Paul's  undoubted 
Epistles,  with  Luke's  Gospel  and  Acts,  into  the  hands 
of  a  plain  ordinary  Englishman,  and  tell  him,  "  It  is 
no  longer  questioned  that  these  letters  are  the  genuine 
work  of  Paul;  it  is  no  longer  questioned  that  the 
writer  of  the  other  Books  was  his  companion,  who  com- 
piled them  while  the  men  were  still  alive,  who  had 
conversed  with  Jesus,  and  seen  him  crucified ;  it  is  no 
longer  doubted  that  Paul  and  Luke  were  sincere  and 
honest  men  who  had  no  design  to  impose  upon  their 
bearers ;  and  the  alternatives  before  you  are  either  to 
admit  that  Christianity  was    really  grounded  upon 
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miracles,  or  to  explain  these  documents  by  the 
methods  of  Paulus,  or  Strauss,  or  Weisse,  or  some 
other  Naturalistic  or  Mythic  Doctor ;" — let  tins,  I  say, 
be  the  issue  placed  before  an  Englishman  of  ordinary 
common  sense  and  information,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  would  regard  the  first  alternative  as  far 
lees  prodigiously  incredible  than  the  second.  The  case 
stanas  thus : 

19.  The  origin  of  the  Christian  religion  is  not  one 
of  those  events  so  distant  as  to  be  lost  in  a  fabulous 
antiquity.  Whatever  gave  rise  to  it  occurred  at  a  period 
of  which  we  know  a  great  deal,  in  a  civilized  world, 
and  within  historic  times;  and  was  something  which 
enabled  the  first  preachers  to  make  more  converts  among 
enemies  in  five  years,  than  our  most  active  missionaries 
have  made  in  five  centuries.  Within  no  long  time  after 
the  death  of  Jesus  we  find  Christian  Churches  diftiised 
in  the  most  distant  places  over  this  civilized  world, 
continually  growing  in  numbers  and  importance,  under 
the  eyes  and  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of  their  powerful 
neighbours.  The  consentient  tradition  of  all  these 
Churches  ascribes  their  Ibundation  to  the  first  Disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  ascribes  to  those  Disciples  the 
Oospel  that  He  had  been  raised  from  the  dead,  and 
that  this  Kesurrection,  with  its  preceding  and  accom- 
panying miracles,  was  the  ground  of  their  faith.  Their 
creeds,  their  sacraments,  their  universal  observance  of 
Easter  and  the  weekly  Lord's  day,  all  embody  this  tradi- 
tion. These  Churches  are  not  without  written  historical 
records.*  They  put  forward,  with  one  consent,  a  body 
of  documents,  ffiving  a  detailed  account  of  Christ's  life, 
and  death,  and  resurrection,  and  of  the  first  preaching 
and  fortunes  of  his  Apostles,  and  embracing  a  collection 
of  letters  from  some  of  those  Apostles  themselves. 
With  respect  to  many  of  these  writings,  no  literary 

*  ''  It  18  aUoired,"  mjs  Kr.  Westcott,  '*  bj  those  who  hare  reduced  the 

f^enaioe  Apostolic  works  to  the  narrowest  limits^  thai  from  the  time  of 
reDsns  [i,  e,  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century]  the  New  Testament  was 
composed  essentiallr  of  the  same  books  as  we  receire  at  present,  and  that 
they  were  regarded  with  the  same  reverence  as  is  now  shown  to  them."— 
Bikaryqfikt  Oamot^  p.  8. 
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man  of  any  character,  at  present.,  doubts  their  genuine- 
ness With  respect  to  most  of  the  rest,  it  is  at  any  rate 
agreed  that  they  are  not  mere  forgeries  of  a  late  age, 
but  books  written  in  good  faith,  at  a  date  when  the  true 
history  of  the  times  they  refer  to  was  easily  to  be  ob- 
tained. The  testimony  of  these  documents  is  the  same 
as  the  tradition  of  the  Churches.  They  put  the  Christian 
religion  upon  the  evidence  of  miraculous  facts,  and 
specially  of  Christ's  Resurrection,  as  attested  by  the 
alleged  witnesses  of  it,  in  the  very  place  where  He  had 
been  executed  as  a  malefactor,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
very  persons  by  whom  He  had  been  condemned  and 
slain. 

What  we  are  called  upon  to  believe  is — that  all  the 
Churches  were  mistaken  as  to  the  grounds  of  their  own 
&ith ;  that  all  the  documents,  and  the  Apostles  them- 
selves, have  given  a  wrong  account  of  it ;  that  the 
belief  in  the  religion  was  not  grounded  'on  the  belief  in 
the  miracles,  but  that  tlie  belief  in  the  miracles  was 
grounded  on  tlie  belief  in  the  religion ;  that  Jesus,  who 
(if  He  wrought  no  miracles  and  was  the  subject  of  no 
miracles)  contradicted,  in  every  circumstance  of  his 
birth,  and  education,  and  teaching,  and  life,  and  death, 
the  best  established  and  most  cherished  notions  of  all 
around  Him  concerning  the  promised  Messiah,  was  be- 
lieved, in  spite  of  all,  to  be  tnat  Messiah ;  that  miracles 
were  ascribed  to  Him  because  the  Messiah  ought  to 
have  wrought  miracles ;  that  He  was  believed  to  have 
risen  again  because  it  suddenly  occurred  to  somebody 
that  He  oicght  to  have  risen  again ;  and  that,  by  such 
an  easy  and  intelligible  process  as  this,  a  creed  of  fables 
was  transmuted  into  a  creed  of  facts,  and  stamped  in- 
delibly, and  with  one  impression,  upon  the  faith  and 
institutions  of  the  great  Christian  communities  through- 
out the  world. 

This  is,  in  plain  words,  the  theory  ot  the  origin  of 
Christianity  corrected  to  the  latest  results  of  Continental 
criticism ;  and  it  seems  to  amount  to  tliis — that  Chbib- 
TiANmr  HAD  NO  ORIGIN  AT  ALL.  It  is,  indeed,  not  criticism 
that  has  spontaneously  yielded  these  results;  but  it  is 
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the  d priori  "prejudice  against  miracles  which  has  forced 
criticism  npon  this  strange  enterprise. 

20.  Let  any  one  take  up  (it  is  almost  forgotten  now 
in  Germany,  but  may  be  still  met  with  in  England) 
Dr.  Stranss's  *  Life  of  Jesus,'  and  he  will  see  at  once 
that  the  author  is  all  through  merely  working  out  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Not  one  of  his  orthodox  prede- 
cessors in  the  seventeenth  century  ever  set  himself  with 
more  dogged  resolution  to  fight  his  way  through  all 
difficulties  in  defence  of  the  verbal  inspiration,  scientific 
accuracy,  and  textual  integrity  of  every  jot  and  tittle  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  find  a  way,  or  make  one, 
to  the  goal  which  he  had  determined  to  reach,  than 
Strauss  does  to  destroy  it.  And  so  with  his  successors; 
the  very  multitude  and  discordance  of  their  theories  is 
a  witness  to  their  insufliciency.  They  are  the  struggles 
of  a  strong  animal  in  toils  which  he  cannot  break.  The 
favourable  posture  for  an  infidel  is  that  of  an  objector; 
when  he  is  forced  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  having 
something  positive  on  his  own  side,  he  finds  his  own 
difficulties  greater  than  those  over  which  he  has  been 
exulting  in  the  case  of  his  antagonists ;  and  the  end 
has  been  that,  in  Germany,  thinking  men  are  either 
returning  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  or  laying  the  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  phenomena  of  Christianity 
aside  as  an  insoluble  problem.  And  in  reality,  the 
greater  part  of  the  panic  which  has  lately  spread  among 
iiSj  from  the  reappearance  of  the  infidel  controversy  in 
England,  has  arisen  from  the  security,  the  unhesitating 
acquiescence,  of  the  previous  generation.  In  the  gener^ 
silence  of  objectors,  in  the  general  recognition,  which 
pervaded  our  whole  literature,  of  the  unquestionable 
truth  of  Christianity,  men  had  ceased  to  reflect  partic- 
ularly upon  the  rational  grounds  of  their  faith.  Tlie 
authority  of  the  Bible  became  a  kind  of  axiom,  and 
everything  that  was  supposed  to  be  involved  in  that 
authority  was  grasped  with  the  same  firmness  of  belief 
In  such  a  state  of  mind,  the  whole  of  its  creed  is  no 
firmer  than  the  weakest  part ;  and  hence,  when  open 
attacks  began  again  to  be  made  upon  what  men  had 
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regarded  from  their  childhood  as 'essential  portions  of 
Christianity — when  attention  was  called  to  the  real  dif- 
ficulties which  beset  many  passages,  the  undoubtedly 
strong  objections  whicli  may  be  urged  against  many 
articles — when  writers  of  learning  and  ability  were 
qnoted  as  authorities,  not  for,  but  against,  the  traditions 
of  their  youth — an  alann  arose  as  if  the  whole  of  religion 
was  giving  way.  This  danger  always  attends  the  con- 
centration of  a  whole  system  of  belief  upon  a  single 
point  It  is  like  embarking  a  whole  army  at  once,  for 
a  long  and  perilous  voyage,  in  one  gigantic  transport. 
If  the  ship  hold  together,  much  is  gamed  in  speed  and 
convenience ;  but  if  the  vessel  sink,  all  goes  with  her 
to  the  bottom. 

It  is  thus  with  the  Eomanist,  who  builds  all  on  the 
authority  of  the  present  Church.  If  one  portion,  how- 
ever small  or  slight,  of  the  complicated  structure  of  his 
creed  be  shaken,  the  basis  of  it  is  shaken,  and/ the  entire 
edifice  falls  to  ruin  in  a  moment.  And  so,  when  tlie 
feelings  of  the  reader  have  been  made  the  test  of  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture ; — ^when  men  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  say,  "  Vve/eely  from  the  echo  in  our  bosoms, 
from  the  warm  sentiments  of  devotion  which  it  excites, 
from  the  sensible  comfort  that  it  gives,  that  this  is  and 
must  be  no  less  than  the  voice  of  God  speaking  with 
us;" — in  such  a  case  the  decision  of  criticism  against 
the  genuineness  or  authenticity  of  a  single  book,  or 
even  of  a  single  passage,  becomes  a  thing  formidable 
to  the  whole  of  faith.  If  tlie  religious  sense,  on  which 
the  reader  relies  for  distinguishing  the  divine  from  the 
human,  have  erred  in  any  case,  its  assumed  infallibilitv 
is  ^ne ;  the  test  itself  of  inspiration  is  shown  to  be  fal- 
lacious ;  and  he  is  left  doubtful  whether  the  whole  of 
his  belief  may  not  be  founded  on  a  mere  delusion. 

But  a  faith  founded  upon  rational  evidence  is  not 
liable  to  be  thus  shaken.  If  it  be  shown,  for  example, 
that  a  particular  verse  in  the  1st  Epistle  of  John,  or 
even  a  long  passage  in  his  Gospel,  is  an  interpolation, 
this  does  not  subvert  the  prooi  of  the  genuineness  of 
(he  rest  of  those  pieces ;  since  the  evidence  for  the  dig- 
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pated  parts,  and  the  evidence  for  the  rest  of  the  docn- 
ments,  is  not  the  sajne ;  and  such  a  faith  is  grounded 
npoa  and  proportioned  to  the  evidence.  And  if  the 
evidences  of  dhristianity, — ^their  nature  and  degrees, — 
and  even  tlie  first  elements  of  the  criticism  of  our  sacred 
books,  were  made  an  ordinary  part  of  the  instruction 
of  every  tolerably  educated  man,  we  should  be  free 
from  those  periodical  panics  which  are  a  disgrace  to 
the  intelli^nce  of  a  Christian  nation. 

As  it  IS,  when  suddenly  put  upon  searching  the 
reasons  of  the  faith  that  is  in  them,  men  hardly  know 
at  what  point  to  begin,  and  in  their  confusion  often 
seize  first  upon  the  weakest 

21.  In  dealing,  either  for  the  satisfaction  of  our- 
selves or  of  others,  with  sceptical  objections,  it  is  of  vast 
importance  to  consider  in  what  order  they  are  to  be 
dealt  with.  If  we  sufiTer  ourselves  to  fall  into  the  error 
of  regarding  each  part  of  our  position  as  equally  strong 
in  itself,  the  consequences  may  prove  calamitous. 

There  are,  for  example,  narratives  of  miraculous 
occurrences  in  the  Bible,  which,  if  we  met  with  them 
separate  from  the  rest,  or  connected  with  documents  of 
a  different  character — if  we  found  them  in  a  life  of 
Pythagoras  or  Apollonius — we  should  reasonably  set 
aside  as  mere  legendary  stories,  or  exaggerations  of 
purely  natural  events.  It  would  be  a  grievous  over- 
sight to  stake  the  truth  of  Christianity  at  once  wpon  the 
separate  defence  of  such  passages  as  these.  Tne  rea- 
sonable course  is  to  waive  them  at  the  outset ; — to  let 
them  stand  over  for  consideration  in  their  due  place ; — 
and  to  consider,  first  of  all,  the  most  important  and 
best  circumstanced  facts  upon  which  the  claims  of 
Bevelation  rest.  If  these  can  be  established,  the 
others  will  either  be  not  worth  fighting  about,  or  will 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  "  Supposing  it  acknowl- 
edged," says  Bishop  Butler,  "  that  our  Saviour  spent 
some  years  in  a  course  of  working  miracles ;  there  is 
no  more  presumption  worth  mentioning  against  His 
having  exerted  this  miraculous  power  in  a  certain  de- 
gree greater  than  in  a  certain  degree  less ;  in  one  or 
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two  more  instances,  than  in  one  or  two  fewer ;  in  this, 
than  in  another  manner."    {Analogy^  part  ii.  c.  2.) 

It  is  quite  true — and  should  always  be  distinctly 
allowed — that  nervous  excitement,  the  strong  tonic  of 
a  powerful  faith  and  a  lively  imaginaition — ^perhaps  also 
some  subtle  influence,  such  as  animal  magnetism — are 
capable  of  producing  wonderful  cures  of  some  disor- 
ders ;  and  that,  if  some  of  the  narratives  of  miraculous 
cures  in  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts  were  all  the  miracu- 
lous narratives  relating  to  the  first  planting  of  Chris- 
tianity that  we  had,  it  might  be  reasonable  to  suppose 
the  cures  effected  by  some  such  agencies  as  these. 
But  if  otlier  miracles  remain  which  are  incapable  of 
any  such  solution,  and  sufiicient  to  prove  the  claims  of 
Christianity  to  a  divine  origin,  then  the  natural  expla- 
nations, even  of  the  former,  cease  to  be  the  more  prob- 
able; because  such  natural  effects  as  they  assume, 
though  possible,  are  more  or  less  unlikely;  whereas, 
there  is  no  improbability  in  supposing  that  a  person 
endowed  with  the  power  of  miracles  exerted  it  upon  a 
particular  occasion.  It  is  improbable  that  any  man 
ever  lived  in  Greece  of  such  strength  as  is  attributed 
to  Hercules ;  but  if  it  were  once  established  that  such 
a  person  lived  at  a  given  time,  there  would  be  nothing 
improbable  in  any  story  of  a  particular  exertion  of  that 
strength,  merely  on  account  of  its  surpassing  the  vigour 
of  ordinary  mortals. 

Upon  similar  principles  we  should  carefully  avoid 
entangling  the  question  of  the  general  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity with  that  of  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  sacred  writers.  There  are,  indeed,  some 
arguments  for  Christianity  which  tend  to  prove  directly 
the  inspiration,  in  some  form  or  other,  of  those  writers; 
as,  for  instance,  that  derived  from  the  omission  in  their 
works  of  topics  which  men  in  their  circumstances 
would  naturally  have  introduced,  an  argument  which 
has  been  pressed  with  great  force  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  in  his  first  series  of  Essays.*  But,  in  gen- 
eral, it  is  evident  that  our  first  concern  with  the  sacred 

*  See  ftlflo  BUhop  Hind's  veiy  Taloable  work  on  Intpumtion. 
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mritera  is  in  their  character  of  witnesses;  and  we 
should  carefully  distingnish  in  our  minds  the  objec- 
tions against  their  character  as  inspired  persons,  and 
objections  against  their  character  as  trustworthy  rela- 
tors of  facts.  The  question  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
their  inspiration  legitimately  comes  in  after  the  main 
facts  have  been  established,  which  prove  our  Saviour's 
divine  mission,  and  the  promise  of  supernatural  assist- 
ance which  He  made  to  His  Apostles. 

Some  parts,  indeed,  of  Scripture,  such  as  the  proph- 
ecies, claim  inspiration  directly,  and  on  the  face  of 
them ;  and  in  tne  case  of  these,  to  disprove  their  in- 
spiration is  to  disprove  their  trustworthiness. 

But,  meanwhile,  in  the  interpretation  of  such  writ- 
ings, it  cannot  be  reasonable  to  put  out  of  sight  the 
character  which  they  claim,  and  insist  upon  expound- 
ing them  as  if  they  were  not  inspired  at  all.*  This  is 
a  principle  of  criticism  which  is  never  forjgotten,  ex- 
cept in  tne  case  of  Scripture.  If  the  Christian  revela- 
tion be  really  the  completion  of  tlie  Jewish — if  Christ 
and  His  Church  be  really  the  development  of  the  mys- 
tery of  God,  which  was  gradually  wrought  and  pre- 
pared for  in  all  the  previous  dispensations — and  if  the 
prophets  of  those  dispensations  really  "  spoke  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  it  is  no  more  unrea- 
Bonable  to  give  their  lofty  expressions  a  secondary  ref- 
erence to  Uie  coming  glory  than  to  find  allusions  to 
Augustus  in  the  *-^neia,'  or  to  Elizabeth  and  Mary  in 
the  *  Faery  Queen,'  or  to  the  Koman  Republic  in  an 
ode  to  Horace's  ship.f    And,  indeed,  the  very  possi- 

♦  See  'Charge  of  the  Archbishop  of  DubliD,*  1861.     Porker  and  Son, 

IX)DdOB. 

t  See  Hnrd  ofl  the  *  Prophecies,*  and  Warburton'a  *  Divine  Legation/  b. 
tI.  **  In  the  case  of  prophecies  with  a  double  sense,"  I  have  observed  else- 
where, "  we  maj  be  orten  sure  of  the  secondary  application  of  some  parts  of 
them,  even  though  we  maj  see  clearlj  that  other  parts  have  no  such  applica- 
tion  Thus,  for  example,  no  one  doubts  that,  in  Spenser's  Chronicle  of 

Faerj  Kings  (b.  ii.  c.  x.),  the  following  lines- 
He  left  two  Bonnes,  of  which  fair  Elferon, 
The  eldest  brother,  did  untimely  die ; 
Whose  emptie  plaee  the  mighty  Oberon 
Doubly  tupplied  in  motueul  and  dominion^  4'c*— 
He,  dying,  left  the  nirest  TanaqutU 
Him  to  saoceed  therein,  by  his  last  wilL 
Fairer  and  nobler  Uveth  none  this  howre, 
Ne  like  in  grace,  ne  like  in  learned  ikiU|  Ifce.— 


bility  of  such  an  interpretation — the  continuity  of 
thought,  character,  and  plan,  in  a  literature  spread 
over  so  many  a^es,  which  makes  it  feasible — has  ever 
struck  thou^htiul  men,  from  Justin  Martyr  to  Pascal, 
as  strong  evidence  for  the  inspiration  of  that  literature. 
22.  But  to  pursue  these  topics  further  would  be 
only  to  repeat  what  has  been  a  thousand  times  said 
already ;  and  when  infidelity  comes  to  drop  its  reserve, 
and  tell  us  plainly  what  the  deep  objections  are  that 
are  now  only  hinted  at  in  more  or  less  doubfful  forms 
of  insinuation,  it  will  most  probably  be  seen  that  there 
is  very  little  new  matter  to  be  proauced  in  this  great 
controversy,  and  that  the  Church  is  assailed  in  the 
nineteenth  century  with  no  stronger  artillery  than  her 
walls  have  borne  for  eighteen  centuries  already.  My 
earnest  wish  is,  that  those  who  think  they  can  speak 
would  speak  out  and  let  us  know  the  worst. 

iv  Bk  <f>d€t  KoX  Skeaaov. 

And  if  the  literal  truth  of  Christianity  fall,  it  will  cer- 
tainlv  be  a  final  and  total  subversion  of  the  whole 
religion.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  its  spirit  can  remain 
living  and  acting  among  us  after  its  bodv  has  been  de- 
composed. Its  spirit  will  return  to  God  who  gave  it 
"That  man,"  says  one  who  was  no  narrow  bigot,  "who 
does  not  hold  Christ's  earthly  life,  with  all  its  mira- 
cles, to  be  as  properly  and  really  historical  as  any 
event  in  history,  and  who  does  not  receive  all  points 
of  the  Apostolic  creed  with  the  fullest  conviction,  I  do 
not  conceive  to  be  a  Protestant  Christian.  And  as  for 
that  Christianity  which  is  such  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  modem  philosophers  and  pantheists,  without  a 
personal  God,  without  immortality,  without  an  individ- 
uality of  man,  without  historical  faith,  it  may  be  a 
verjr  ingenious  and  subtle  philosophy,  but  it  is  no 
Christianity  at  all"* 

No  one,  I  say  doubts  that  these  lines  refer  to  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, thouffh  there  is  no  consistent  parallel  between  the  succession  of  Faery 
kings  and  British  monarchs."— iV"o^  to  £uiUr^8  Analoay,  p.  203. 

To  argue  from  the  extravagant  abuse  of  t3rpes  and  double  senses  against 
their  existence,  is  like  arguing  that  if  we  admit  figures  of  speech  in  any  writ- 
ing, we  cannot  be  sure  that  anything  in  it  is  litertd. 

*  Niebuhr,  quoted  by  Neander  m  the  Preface  to  the  8rd  edition  of  his 
'Life  of  Christ* 
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1«  Hebrew  prophecy,  like  the  Hebrew  people} 
stands  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world* 
Other  nations  have  had  their  oracles,  diviners,  angors, 
soothsayers,  necromancers.  The  Hebrews  alone  nave 
possessed  prophets,  and  a  prophetic  literature.  It  i$ 
useless,  therefore,  to  go  to  the  manticism  of  the  heathen 
to  cet  li^ht  as  to  the  nature  of  Hebrew  prophecy.*  To 
folfow  me  Babbis  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies is  just  as  vain.  The  only  reliable  sources  of 
information  on  the  subject  are  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  They  contam  documents 
written  when  the  voice  of  prophecy  still  was  heard, 
and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  to  interpret  coeval  tes* 
timonies  by  theories  devised  by  heathenized  Babbis,! 
nearly  two  thousand  ^ears  after  Hebrew  prophecy  had 
eeased.  Even  a  novice  in  the  study  of  tne  jBihle  per- 
oeives^the  falsehood  of  the  Babbinic  assertions,  that  the 
prophetic  gift  dwells  onlv  in  a  man  who  is  leamed| 
pow^^,  and  rich ;  and  that  no  man  can  attain  to  it 
except  by  study,  combined  with  a  certain  requisite 
mental  conformation.1  The  attempt  to  explain  pro- 
phetic inspiration  by  tne  phenomena  of  animal  magnet- 
ism, seems  to  be  stiU  fartner  removed  from  sobriety  of 

♦  Vitrioffa.  TjimB  doctr.  propbei..  in  •  ObseiratioDes  S«cr»,'  lib.  ril  p, 
4 ;  Ctrpsor,  <  Introd.  ad  Ubr.  BibT.  V.  T./  Part  iii..  p.  7 ;  Knobel,  <  Prophetii. 

IDI18  der  Hebrfter/ i.  21;  C.  I.  Nitech.  *  System  di     '" 

88;  Tboluck,  *  Du 

f  Haimonides 

firom  the  ancient  tradition,  and  endeaTOured  to  remodel  Judaism  according 
to  the  Ore«k  p^iloeophT  with  which  thej  became  acc|iiainted  throagfa  Arab 
fraaslations.  Maimoniaes  himself  is  remarkable  for  bis  determined  effort  to 
eliminate  the  sapernatnral  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  may  in  truth  be  re- 
garded as  the  father  of  Rationalist  Theology. 

t  *  Doctor  Perplezorum/  p.  it  c  8.  Buztorf  s  Translation,  p.  284 ;  '  Hil- 
tboth  Tciode  Hattorah/  e.  vii;  Salvador,  <  InsUtationi  0e  Jidiie,'  i  p. 
198-197. 
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judgment,  and  Christian  reverence.*  From  the  Old 
Testament  alone,  illustrated  by  the  New,  is  it  possible 
to  learn  the  nature  of  prophecy  and  the  prophetic  office. 
To  interpret  the  prophetic  writings  with  accuracy,  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  original  language  is 
necessary,  ^ut  a  correct  idea  of  the  prophet's  work 
and  office,  and  of  the  nature  of  prophecy  in  general, 
may  be  obtained  from  any  ordinary  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  by  any  intelligent  reader.  The  student 
of  the  English  nible  may  not  be  able  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  a  rare  Hebrew  word,  or  an  obscure  and 
doubtfiu  passage,  nor  to  perceive  beauties  and  peculi- 
arities, observable  only  in  the  original.  He  must  also 
occasionally  miss  the  force  of  particular  expressionS| 
and  sometimes  put  up  with  an  incorrect  rendering. 
But  he  can,  without  any  Hebrew,  understand  the  char* 
acter  and  history  of  Moses  or  Elijah,  and  know  that 
Elijah  foretold  a  drought,  or  Elisha  a  sudden  plenty : 
that  Micaiah  was  a  true  prophet,  and  the  son  of  Ch^ 
naanah  an  impostor,  just  as  easily  and  correctly  as 
Gesenius,  or  Ewald,  or  Bunsen. 

For  this  no  modem  criticism  is  necessary,  and  in 
such  matters  no  reader  of  the  Authorized  Version  ought 
to  allow  himself  to  be  mystified  or  silenced  by  an  ap- 
peal to  foreign  critics,  much  less  to  be  disturbed  in  his 
faith,  as  if  he  could  not  apprehend  the  general  teaching 
of  the  Bible  without  profound  knowledge  of  the  Semitic 
dialects,  and  the  latest  results  of  German  criticism. 
All  these  tilings  are  good  in  their  place,  but  the  great 
and  essential  outlines  of  Divine  truth,  whether  in  refer- 
ence to  Deity,  or  piety,  or  morality,  or  prophecy,  are 
perceptible  without  them;  and  it  woula  be  just  as 
reasonable  to  assert  that  without  these  things  we  can- 
not understand  the  Ten  Commandments,  as  to  tell  the 

*  *'  The  word  which  we,  after  the  LXX.,  traodate  BropkdSf  means  in  the 
Hebrew,  Inspired,  Their  original  designation  was  Seen,  men  who  taw, 
Clairvojance  (the  so-called  magnetic  signt)  and  prophesying  in  the  ecstatic 
state  were  of  remote  antiquitj  amongst  the  Jews  ana  their  neighbours ;  and 
Joseph,  a  man  of  a  waking  spirit,  who,  as  a  growing  joath,  possessed  a 
natural  gift  of  second  sight,  was  able  as  man  to  see  ruions  in  hU  cup,  Just  as 
the  Arab  bqr  in  Cairo  still  sees  them  in  his  bowl."— Baron  Bnnsen,  GoU  in 
d0r  Ot$ehicMet  p.  14L 
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reader  of  the  Bible  in  the  vemacular,  that  he  cannot 
map  the  scope  of  prophecy^  or  know  whether  it  has 
oeea  fitlfilledy  nntil  he  has  spent  years  in  the  stndj  of 
Hebrew  and  of  modem  commentators.  Th^  essential 
features  of  prophetic  truth  are  too  boldly  drawn  to  be 
hidden  by  the  veil  of  translation,  and  have  been  as 
plain  and  visible  in  all  ages  to  the  Greek,  the  Syrian, 
and  the  Arab,  as  to  the  polyglot  critic  of  the  oine- 
teenth  century.  A  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
indeed,  enables  its  possessor  at  once  to  reject  such 
.cavils  as  those  lately  revived,*  that  the  Hebrew  words 
in  Fs.  ii.  12  for  ^^  Kiss  the  Son,"  ou^ht  to  be  trans- 
lated "Worship  purely,"  or  that  the  Hebrew  word  for 
"  pierce,"  in  Ps.  xxii.  17  ought  to  be  rendered  "  Like 
a  lion,"  or  that  in  Isaiah  ix.  6.  (Heb.  5),  the  words 
"  Mighty  Grod "  ought  to  be  "A  strong  and  mighty 
one.''^  But  the  English  reader  still  sees  from  the  con- 
text, in  spite  of  these  alterations,  that  the  2nd  Psalm 
apeaks  of  an  universal  King,  greater  than  David,  that 
tne  22nd  Psalm  portrays  one  persecuted  to  death  bv 
man,  delivered  by  God,  after  whose  deliverance  "  AU 
the  ends  of  the  earth  remember  themselves  and  turn 
unto  the  Lord,"  and  that  in  Isaiah  ix.,  the  prophet 
gpeaks  of  a  marvellous  child,  who  is  also  "  The  Ever- 
lasting Father,  of  the  increase  of  whose  TOvemment 
^ere  shall  be  no  end,  to  order  and  establiSi  his  king- 
dom forever;"  words  amply  suflSicient  to  teach  the 
reader  that  Isaiah  spake  of  no  mere  man.f  The  He- 
brew student  is  astonished,  in  the  present  state  of  Bib- 
lical learning,  to  see  such  objections  resuscitated.  He 
knows  that  the  translation  "Worship  purely"  was 
invented  by  Kabbinic  controversialists ;  that  the  ver- 
sion "Kiss  the  Son"  is  defended  even  by  such  an 
opponent  of  Christianity  as  Aben  Ezra  amongst  the 
lu^bis,  and  by  De  Wette  amongst  the  Eationalists ; 
and  adopted  by  Moses  Mendelssohn,  f  iirst,  and  his 
fellow  translators,  who  have  "  Hiddigt  dem  Sohne : " 

*  'EiMjs  and  BeTiews/  p.  68,  69. 

t  Lnther,  who  tnoiUtet  *f  Kraft,  Held/'  had  no  doobta  aa  to  the  right 
iaterpretation  of  the  paaaage 
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and  &at  the  ancient  JewB  interpreted  this  Peakn  of 
the  Messiah^ — ^that  the  rendering  ^^  liGghtj  God  "  is 
adopted  and  defended  by  Hitzi^  and  l^obeLf  Bn^ 
without  d€preciating  the  yalne  ot  Hebrew  learning  and 
criticism,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  nature 
and  teaching  of  prophecy  may  be  collected  from  any 
tolerable  version  :  and,  tnerefore,  the  Apostles,  guided 
firom  above,  did  not  perplex  the  Oentiles  by  mscuss- 
ing  the  differences  between  the  LXX.  and  the  Hebrew 
Text,  but  wisely  used,  and  sanctioned  the  use  of  that 
Qreek  Version,  which  they  found  providentially  pre- 
pared, already  partially  known  amongst  the  heathen, 
and  at  t^at  time  regarded  with  reverence  by  the  Jews. 
Hiey  understood  how  Divine  TVuth  may  be  appre- 
hended by  the  unlearned  in  a  translation,  and  hidden 
firom  the  wise  and  prudent  with  all  their  knowledge 
of  the  originaLt  With  regard  to  Hebrew  prophecy, 
tibiere  are  wee  things  equafiy  })erceptible  in  the  ori^- 
nal  and  in  the  versions,  and  at  present  specially  requir- 
ing attention.  These  are : — ^the  supernatural  mission  of 
the  Prophets,  their  power  to  predict  future  events,  and 
their  announcements  of  a  coming  Saviour; 

2.  A  prophet  is  a  man  specially  called  and  sent  by 
God  to  communicate  a  Divine  reyelation.§  This  is 
apparent  in  the  first  place  from  the  names  given  to 
those  Divine  messengers.    They  are  called  PropKtUi^ 

*  This  is  confessed  even  bj  lUshi,  in  the  11th  centaiy.  who  sayi,  **  Oar 
Rabbis  interpreted  this  Psalm  of  the  Messiah ; ''  to  which  was  added  in  the 
older  copies  of  his  commentary,  "  But  in  order  to  answer  the  heretics,  it  it 
better  to  interpret  it  of  DaTid,^  words  still  found  in  the  oommentary  on  th« 
xxist  Psalm. 

t  Knobel's  reasons  for  rejecting  the  translation  "  strong  and  mightj  one,^ 

•re  thus  expressed  :—<*  Because  bfit  nerer  occurs  as  an  adjecttye,  and  if  ad- 
jeetiye,  ought  to  be  after  *1*ia9L  The  phrase  ^is^  ^N  ' mightj  God'  occurs 
z.  SI.    EUewhere  also  "li2|  is  a4jectiye  to  bM,  as  tf.  ^.  Dent  z.  17 ;  J«r. 

zzxiL  18."—'  Commentary  on  Isaiah/  p.  78. 

I  Matt  xi.  25. 

I  Et  hue  forte  respexerunt  Patres  ecclesis  cum  Prophetas  OcoX^ynrf, 
ftmm  divinarum  eontuUot  dixere.  Ita  Pseudo-Dionjsius,  cap.  8,  de  Col. 
Hierarchia,  p.  95.  rmtf  B§oXSym¥  clf ,  6  ZaxopUitf  Ac in  qnem  lo- 
cum ita  commentatur  Pachjmeres,  p.  104.  ro^f  Icpe^  wpof^rmi  Bwokiyovs 
^iV0^,  At  A^yovf  Omv  4^  ^{ary^^C^MTot.  Carpioy»  <  Introd.  ad  Lib.  BiU. 
v.  T.,  Part  iiL  p.  4.* 
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§eer9^  men  qf  Ood^  men  of  ths  J^rit.  The  Hebrew 
word  tot  prophet  (Nabi)  is,  according  to  its  etymology, 
mppoeed  by  some  to  signify  *^  an  inspired  person ; " 
by  others,  with  more  probability,  "  An  ntterer  or  an- 
Bounoer."  *  Its  meaning,  and  tliat  of  the  English  word 
prophet  as  used  in  the  Old  Testament,  are  fully  ex- 
]dMii6d  bj  a  conmarison  of  two  passages,  in  the  book 
of  Exodus :  the  nrst,  vii.  1,  ^^  See  I  have  made  thee  a 
God  to  Pharaoh,  and  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  be  thy 
prophet."  Hie  second,  iv.  16,  ^^  And  he  shall  speak 
tar  thee  (A.  V.  be  thy  spokesman),  and  thou,  thou 
dialt  be  to  him  for  a  God.  What  is  prophet  in  the 
first  is  mouth  in  the  second.  Moses  was  to  be  as  God 
to  Aaron,  Aaron  as  prophet,  or  mouth,  or  spokesman 
to  Moses ;  Moses  to  communicate  to  Aaron,  and  Aaron 
to  declare  the  message  to  Pharaoh  and  the  people. 
According  to  this,  vrophet  means  the  declarer  or  inter- 
preter of  the  Di\ine  will.  He  is  one  who  does  not 
8(>eak  of  hiinself  {pj^  iavrov)^  the  workings  of  his  own 
mind,  but  declares  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  and 
speaks  what  he  receives  from  without.f 

8.  The  title  "  Seer  ":[:  refers  rather  to  the  mode  of 
receiTing  the  Divine  communication  than  to  its  utter- 
ance to  others.  It  is  derived  from  Numb.  xii.  6,  "  If 
Hiere  be  a  prophet  among  you,  I,  the  Lobd,  will  make 
myself  known  to  him  in  a  vision  (sight,  natno)."  The 
Seer  is  therefore  one  who  receives  a  Divine  communica- 
tion in  a  vision.  His  vision  is  not  tlie  offspring  of  his 
own  mind,  but  the  Losd  makes  himself  known  (r^irn) 


'JDia  ProplMten  nod  ihre  WeiisagUDeeo/  p.  24. 

f  Heioegger  lajs,  **vr^z  proprie  est  odidU  Terborum  tlieDorum,  ex 
•KeDO,  Don  propHo  nutn  et  Tolontate  pnmunciator,  orator,  ooi,  ut  R.  D. 
Kimchi  loquitur.  Echo  ad  inttar.  Dihil  profert  autprofator,  nisi  quod  priua 
aocepit"  'Exerc.  Bibl.'  Tiii.  f  27.  Auffuatine,  '^ Nihil  aliud  esse  PropheUm 
Dein  nisi  ennDciatorein  Terbomm  Dei  nomiDibaa."  Carpzoy,  ibid.,  p.  8. 
Coop.  Spinoza, '  Tractat  Tlieolo||;.  Polii'  c.  1,  who  ia,  with  regard  to  proph* 
ecj.  more  candid  than  the  EasayiatB. 

X  For  this  there  are  two  Hebrew  words  used,  but  which  are  eqniralent  in 
iieoMi  Tber  are  both  fbond  in  Isai.  xxx.  10, "  which  saj  to  the  Seers  (crvm) 
aeo  noi,  ana  to  the  pn^eti  (Ut  Seers,  DTm)  prophesj  not  (see  not)  unto 
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to  the  prophet.  It  is  something  received  from  with- 
out "  Her  prophets  also  find  no  yision  from  the  Lobd 
(mn-'o)-'  (Lam.  ii.  9).  But  the  word  "  vision  "  does  not 
necessarily  imply  ecstasy  or  symbolic  representation. 
It  is  often  equivalent  to  "  The  word  of  the  LoRii,"  as^ 
in  1  Sam.  iii.  1,  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  was  precious 
in  those  days ;  there  was  no  open  vision  ('I'^tn)."  Sam- 
uel was  a  Seer  J  but  "the  Lord  revealed  himself  to 
Samuel  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  "  (1  Sam.  iii.  21).  So 
the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah,  which  is  destitute  of  all  sym- 
bolic imagery,  is  called  "  The  vision  {v^ri)  of  Isaiah  ;  " 
whilst  the  second  chapter  has  as  its  title,  "  The  ward 
that  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amos,  saw  (ntnV"* 

4.  The  designation  "  man  of  God,"  also  implies  in- 
timacy, communion  with  Gk>d,  or  commission  from 
Him,  as  the  similar  phrases,  "  men  of  David,"  "  men 
of  Hezekiah,"  meant  those  who  were  in  attendance  on 
those  monarchs,  whom  they  employed ;  and,  in  this 
sense,  the  prophets  are  called  "  the  servants  of  Jeho- 
vah," and  "  the  messengers  of  God  "  (2  Chron.  xxxvL 
16). 

6.  The  phrase  "  man  of  the  Spirit,  ni-i "  (Hos.  ix. 
Y),  explains  the  agency  by  which  the  communication 
came,  namely,  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  as  St.  Peter  says, 
"  Prophecy  came  not  at  any  time  by  the  will  of  man, 
but  holy  men  of  God  spake,  being  borne  away  (ifxpofievoi) 
by  the  Holy  Ghost '^  (2  Pet.  i.  21).  The  Old  Testa- 
ment also  makes  this  impetus  of  the  Spirit  the  essence 
of  prophecy.  In  Numb.  xi.  is  related  me  appointment 
of  the  seventy  elders  to  assist  Mosea  The  Lord  says, 
**  I  will  take  of  the  Spirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and  will 
put  it  upon  them;"  and,  accordingly,  in  the  25th 
verse,  it  is  said,  "  The  Lord  came  down  in  a  cloud,  and 
spake  unto  him,  and  took  of  the  Spirit  that  was  upon 
him,  and  gave  it  tow  the  seventy  elders ;  and  it  came  to 
pass  that  when  the  Spirit  rested  upon  them,  they  proph- 
esied and  did  not  cease."  In  hke  manner,  with  re- 
gard to  Eldad  and  Medad,  "The  Spirit  (mnn)  rested 
Upon  them  .  .  .  and  they  prophesied  in  the  camp." 

*  Gomp.Pi.lxzziz.20;AniotLl;  0b*d.Ll;  Hdi>.iL8»S;  KahimiyLl. 
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That  which  caxued  these  two  men«  as  well  as  the  ser- 
enty  elders,  to  prophesj,  was  the  resting  of  the  Spirit 
upon  them,  and,  therefore,  Moses  makes  this  resting  of 
the  Spirit  equivalent  to  the  gift  of  prophecy.  "  Would 
Gk>d  that  all  the  Lobd's  people  were  prophets,  and  that 
the  Lord  would  put  his  Spirit  upon  them."  *  From 
this  passi^  alone  we  learn,  1st,  That  it  is  the  resting 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  upon  a  man  that  makes  that 
man  a  prophet.  It  was  not  the  spirit  of  Moses,  but  the 
Spirit  mat  was  upon  Moses,  that  was  given  to  the  sev- 
enty elders,  that  which  Moses  himself  calls  ^'  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord."  We  learn,  in  the  next  place,  that  it  is 
the  Lord  who  gives  the  Spirit.  Moses  was  not  able  to 
confer  it,  and  it  was  given  altogether  independently  of 
Moses  to  the  two  men,  not  present  at  the  tabernacle. 
The  persons  upon  whom  it  was  conferred,  did  not  choose 
themselves,  and  did  not  take  the  gift  by  their  own  will. 
Similar  instruction  is  derived  from  the  history  of  Saul. 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  x.  6)  said  to  him,  ^'  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  will  come  upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  prophesy 
with  them  ....  and  when  they  came  thither  to  the 
hill,  behold,  a  company  of  prophets  met  him,  and  the 
Spirit  of  Ood  came  upon  him,  and  he  prophesied  among 
them."  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  previous 
qualifications,  or  preparations,  or  training,  as  required 
by  Maimonides ;  nor  yet  his  servants  (1  Sam.  xix.  20), 
or  whom  it  is  said,  "  The  Spirit  of  God  was  upon  the 
messengers  of  Saul,  and  they  also  prophesied."  And 
80,  when  he  came  himself  on  that  occasion,  certainly  in* 
no  pious  frame  of  mind,  the  Spirit  came  on  him  also, 
and  he,  like  his  messengers,  prophesied  involuntarily. 
They  were  ^pofuvovt  borne  away  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
just  as  the  wicked  Balaam  prophesied  when  "the 
bpirit  of  God  came  upon  him,"  and  Caiaphas  unwit- 
tmgly  uttered  a  Divine  oracle  concerning  tne  vicarious 
death  of  the  Lord.  "  And  this  spake  he  not  of  himself, 
ii^  iavToVf  but  being  High  Priest  that  year,  he  prophe- 
sied "  (John  xi.  51).t 

*  Compsre  Joel  iL  28.    In  the  Heb.  Text,  iU.  1. 

i  Comp.  2  Sam.  zsdii.  2 ;  1  Kings,  xzii.  24;  2  Chron.  xxir.  20;  IsaL  IzL 
1;  Jer.  L  9;  Ezek.  xi  6;  Joel  iL  29;  (Heb.  iii.  2);  Hie.  iii.  8,  Ac,  fto. 
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6.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  Scripture  contrast 
of  the  false  prophet.  He  is  described  as  one  who  is 
not  sent  by  the  Lord,  and  who  has  not  the  Spirit  of 
God,  but  speaks  out  of  his  own  heart  his  own  imagina- 
tions. *^  Tnej  speak  a  vision  of  their  own  heart,  and 
not  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord ;  I  sent  them  not,  nor 
commanded  them."*  "  They  prophesy  out  of  their  owii 
hearts — they  follow  their  own  spirit,  and  have  seen 
nothing.  They  have  seen  vanity  {i»w\  and  lying  divi- 
nation, saying.  The  Lord  saith ;  and  tne  Lord  hath  not 
sent  them ;  and  they  have  made  others  to  hope  that 
they  would  confirm  (fulfil,  ^J^\)  the  word."  f  And, 
therefore,  even  the  Great  Prophet  of  the  Church  dwells 
frequently  upon  the  fact  that  He  is  sent,  and  that  His 
doctrine  is  not  His  own.  ^^  My  doctrine  is  not  minei 
but  His  that  sent  me.  K  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  from  God,  i» 
rov  Seovj  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself,  dir  ifmvroS. 
He  that  speaketh  of  himself,  atf>  iavrov,  seeketh  his 
own  glory .^^:f  As,  Uierefore,  a  true  prophet  is  one  who 
is  sent  by  God,  who  runs  not  of  Inmself,  upon  whom 
the  Spirit  of  God  rests,  who  speaks  the  word  of  God 
and  not  his  own  ;  and  as  there  were  pretenders,  whom 
God  did  not  send,  whose  words  were  not  inspired  by 
His  Spirit,  a  test,  whereby  one  could  be  distinguished 
from  the  other,  was  necessary  both  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  prophet  himself,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
people  from  imposture.  To  have  been  trained  in  the 
tschools  of  the  prophets  (for  a  time  there  were  such 
schools  §)  was  not  enough  to  constitute  a  man  a  prophet. 
The  prophetic  commission  could  not  be  given  by  the 
schoolmaster,  nor  could  the  doctrines  of  men,  or  their 
instruction,  communicate  a  Divine  message,  so  as  to 

•  Jer.  zziii.  16,  SI,  82,  and  xir.  14,  Ae. 

i  Etek.  ziiL  S-9. 

i  John  Tii.  16-18 ;  oomp.  Isai.  Ixi. 

I  '*  OoDcerning  the  origin,  mrrangemteto,  and  dnration  of  the  so-caned 
aebools  of  the  prophets,  no  detailed  or  circumstantial  information  is  found  in 
the  Old  Testament.  Schools  of  the  prophets  are  mentioned  opij  in  the 
histories  of  the  propheto  Samuel,  Eiyah,  and  Elisha,  that  is  from  1100-906u 
which  period  must  therefore  be  ranrded  aa  the  time  of  their  existence.'* 
Knobel,  Bvpkditmue,  ii.  89, 60.  What  imaginative  histotiaof  bare  written 
on  this  subject  is,  therefore,  of  Httto  Talne. 
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make  the  speaker's  word  the  w<hx1  of  the^Lord.  Neither 
Deborah  nor  Huldah  had  thus  received  the  prophetic 
calL     Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that  anj  of  the  CTeat 

ETophets  had  been  trained  in  those  schools.  Notning 
»B  than  an  outward,  clear,  unmistakable  call  of  Ood 
oonld  satisfy  the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  prophet 
himself.  Neither  inward  persuasion,  nor  dream,  nor 
ecsta^,  was  in  itself  sufficient.  Moses  was  awake  and 
in  ton  possession  of  all  his  faculties  when  he  saw  a 
bosh  burning  but  not  consumed,  and  heard  the  voice 
of  tiie  God  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Samuel 
thought  that  Eli  called,  and  went  twice  to  the  aged 
priest,  before  he  knew  that  it  was  the  Lord's  voice; 
a&d  was,  therefore,  fully  roused  from  slumber  before 
he  received  the  Divine  message.  Isaiali's  eyes  were 
opened  to  see  the  Lord  on  his  throne,  and  his  ears  to 
hear  the  words  ^^  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go 
for  usl"  Jeremiah  objected  his  youth,  and  did  not 
accept  the  commission  until  the  Lord  put  forth  his 
hana  and  touched  his  mouth.  Ezekiel  felt  that  ^'the 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him."  Amos  was  a  herds- 
man, and  a  gatherer  ot  sycamore  fruit,  and  the  Lord 
took  him  "  as  he  followed  the  flock,"  and  said,  "  Go, 
prophesy  unto  my  people  Israel."  There  was  a  super- 
natural call.  A  specific  message,  also,  was  delivered, 
and  therefore  the  prophet  was  able  to  say,  "  Hear  ye 
the  word  of  the  Lord,'^  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  Even 
after  this  external  and  supernatural  call,  every  time  the 
prophet  uttered  a  new  oracle,  it  was  the  result  of  a  new 
communication,  and  a  special  command.  He  was  still 
unable  to  prophesy  at  will.  He  might  inquire  of  the 
Lord  and  ask  counsel,  as  Moses  did  in  the  case  of  the 
Sabbathr-breaker,  or  or  Zelophehad's  daughters,  but  had 
no  permanent  habilitation  to  declare  the  will  of  God. 
Without  this  supernatural  call,  and  without  this  spe- 
mfic  message,  no  one  can,  according  to  Scripture  idiom, 
without  great  confusion  of  mind,  or  wilful  and  dishon- 
est abuse  of  language,  be  said  to  possess  anything  like 
prophetic  inspiration.  The  Apostles  of  the  Jsew  Testa- 
ment, called  directly  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  moved 
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by  His  H0I7  Spirit,  and  entmsted  with  a  specific  mes- 
sage, were  and  may  be  called  prophets  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  for  they  were  able  to  affirm  that  the  Gos- 
pel proclaimed  of  them  was  "not  of  man,  but  bv 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ ; "  and  they  communicated  it 
"not  in  words,  which  man^s  wisdom  teacheth,  but 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth."  But  to  speak  of 
Poets,  ancient  or  modem,  or  Philosophers,  or  Lawgiv- 
ers, as  being  inspired,  like  Moses  or  Isaiah,  is  simply  to 
<;onfound  things  Divine  and  human,  and  to  manifest 
great  mistiness  of  apprehension,  or  daring  profanity  of 
spirit.  It  is  just  as  contrary  to  Scriptural  statement,* 
and  as  revoltmg  to  Christian  reverence,  as  to  identify 
the  prophetic  character  ai^d  calling  with  that  of  the 
demago^es  of  Greeccf  Poets  and  Philosophers  exer- 
cise the  nigh  natural  gifts  bestowed  by  God,  according 
to  the  movings  of  their  will  or  the  impulse  of  their  gen- 
ius ;  apply,  and  sometimes  abuse  them,  according  to 
the  state  of  their  hearts ;  but  do  not  pretend  to  any 
external  call  from  God,  nor  claim  for  tiieir  words  the 
reverence  due  to  the  word  of  the  Almighty.  The  He- 
brew prophets  announced  themselves  as  God's  messen- 
gers, claimed  obedience  and  reverence  for  their  message 
as  the  word  of  God,  and  therefore  carried  with  them 
credentials  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  people.  These 
credentials  were,  according  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
miracle  and  prediction.X  To  accredit  Moses  as  His 
messenger  to  the  children  of  Israel,  He  empowered  him 

*  "  At  quamTis  scicntia  naturalis  divina  sit,  ejus  tamen  propagatores  non 
possant  Yocari  prophets."— Spinoza,  Traetat.  TmoIoo.  FblU,  Opera,  torn.  iii. 
p.  16. 

t  Leo  *  Vorlesimgen/  159. 168;  Berlin,  1828;  Salvador,  as  above,  p.  197. 

X  This  is  admitted  even  dj  D.  F.  Strauss :  **  To  accredit  his  Divine  mic- 
tion to  the  people,  Qod  enabled  Moses  to  perform  certain  acts  beyond  ordi- 
nanr  human  power ;  and  Moses  refers  to  this  to  prove  that  he  did  not  come 
of  oimself  but  was  sent  bj  God. ....  Hand  in  hand  with  miraeU,pr«die6um 
Appears  in  Biblical  history  as  a  credential  of  Revelation.  Thus  m  the  Old 
Testament  God  gives  Moses  a  prediction,  the  fulfilment  of  which  should 

certify  his  Divine  mission  (Ezod.  iil  12) In  the  case  of  the  prophets  the 

occurrence  of  wonderful  events  which  thev  had  predicted  is  the  proof  of  their 
Divine  commission  (1  Kings  xvii.  1,  zvin.  41,  Ac).  The  prophets  also,  not 
rarely,  foretell  the  occurrence  of  some  event,  soon  to  happen,  that  its  occur- 
rence mav  be  a  sign,  that  what  they  have  predicted  concerning  the  distant 
future  is  nrom  God  (1  Sam.  ii.  34,  z.  7,  and  I  Kings  ziii.  8,  2  Kings,  zix.  29 ; 
bai.  Til.  2;  Jer.  zlir.  $»):*^GkntbintMr^  vol.  i.  p.  86-89. 
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to  make  three  saperhuman  manifestationB  of  power,  Bay- 
ing, "  If  thev  will  not  believe  thee,  neither  nearken  to 
the  voice  of  the  first  sign,  that  they  will  believe  the 
voice  of  the  latter  sign.  And  therefore  the  prophet 
like  onto  Moses,  also  appealed  to  His  works  as  greater 
testimony  than  that  ot  John  the  Baptist,^  and  says, 
**  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the  works  which  none 
other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin,  bnt  now  have 
they  both  seen  and  hated  both  me  and  my  Father." 
The  Law  of  Moses  also  provided  another  criterion  of  a 
true  or  false  prophet,  in  the  fulfilment  or  non-fulfilment 
of  his  word,  "  When  a  prophet  speaketh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  if  the  thing  follow  not,  nor  come  to  pass, 
that  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken" 
(Dent,  xviii.  22).  To  this  Jeremiah  alludes  when  he 
says,  "  The  prophet  which  prophesieth  of  peace,  when 
the  word  of  the  prophet  shall  come  to  pass,  then  shall 
the  prophet  be  Known,  that  the  Lord  nath  truly  sent 
him''  (Jer.  xxviii.  9). 

7.  To  declare  the  will  of  God,  and  deliver  His  mes- 
Bage,  whether  it  regarded  the  past,  tlie  present,  or  the 
future,  was  the  prophet's  great  duty.  And  therefore, 
when  the  Jewish  lawgiver  was  communicating  moral 
or  ceremonial  precepts,  received  from  God,  and  when 
the  Messiah,  in  nis  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  was  explain* 
ing  the"  spirituality  of  the  Law,  they  were,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  "wom^  prophesying  just  as  much  as  when 
Moses  predicted  the  destinies  of  Israel,  and  the  Lord 
foretold  the  destniction  and  treading  down  of  Jerusalem. 
To  have  received  a  call  and  message  direct  from  God, 
and  to  deliver  it,  constituted  the  essence  of  prophetism. 
But  if  we  are  to  form  our  idea  from  the  Scrintures,  we 
must  admit  that  the  Hebrew  people  believea  that  the 
prophets  were  endowed  with,  or  could  attain  to,  super- 
human knowledge,  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of 
.  Bis  people.  This  belief  was  rooted  in  their  conception 
of  the  Divine  character.  Whether  we  take  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  as  inspired  or  not,  it  is  an  incontrovertible 
fiu^t  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Hebrew  religion 

*  John  XT.  24;  oomp.  lUtt.  xL  l-£. 
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is  that  Jehovah  is  a  God  who  reveals  Himself  to  his 
creatures;  that  He  has  not  left  the  human  race  to 
grope  their  waj  to  the  regions  of  religion  or  morality 
as  they  best  can,  but  that  from  the  beginning  He  has 
taken  His  children  by  the  hand,  cared  for  their  wel&re^ 
made  known  to  them  His  will,  and  marked  out  for  them 
the  way  to  happiness.  This  idea  runs  through  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament, — Law,  History,  Psalms^ 
Prophecy, — and  is  taken  up  in  the  New  Testament, 
where  is  the  fullest  revelation  of  the  love  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  man.  But  the  Hebrew' believed 
not  only  in  God  as  one  who  reveals  Himself  for  the 
benefit  of  the  race,  but  as  the  loving  and  watchful 
Father,  who  superintended  all  the  evervday  concerns  of 
each  individual,  and  who,  though  He  dwelt  in  the  high 
and  holy  place,  yet  had  regard  to  the  lowly,  and 
considered  nothing  too  small  or  insi^ificant  for  Hii 
care.  This  is  evident  in  the  prayer  ot  Abraham's  ser^ 
vant  to  be  guided  to  Bebekah,  in  the  increase  of  Jacob'i 
cattle,  in  I^h's  fruitfulness,  in  the  answer  to  Hannah's 
prayer,  not  to  mention  many  similar  and  well-known 
traits  in  the  lives  of  God's  ancient  saints.  As,  there- 
fore, the  Hebrew  people,  high  and  low,  regarded  the 
prophet  as  a  messen^r  from  God,  enlightened  and  in- 
structed by  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  ascribed  to  him  a 
supernatural  knowledge  and  the  power  to  give  in« 
formation  not  attainable  by  human  reasoning  or  sa^city 
— in  fact  the  same  power  possessed  by  the  High  driest 
of  procuring  from  God  a  miraculous  response  by  means 
of  the  Urim  and  Thummim :  and  as  they  believed  in 
God  as  their  Father,  thev  trusted  that  He  was  interested 
in  all  their  troubles  and  anxieties,  and  would  not  con* 
sider  their  temporal  concerns  too  insignificant  for  Hii 

fracious  consideration.  Hence  it  is  recorded  that  Be* 
e^h  went  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  respecting  the  subject 
of  her  anxiety.  David  inquired  of  the  Lord,  by  means 
of  the  ephod,  whether  he  should  smite  the  Philistines 
and  save  Keilah;  and  again,  whether  the  men  of  Eeilah 
would  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  Saul ;  and  received 
answers  from  the  Lord.    So  Saul's  servants  thought 
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they  might  go  to  Samuel  and  inquire  concerning  the 
loBt  asses.  In  like  manner  King  Jenoshaphat  wished  to 
inquire  of  the  Lord,  by  means  of  a  prophet,  before  he 
▼entored  into  the  battle  against  the  Assyrians.  And 
again,  when  he  and  Jehoram  were  in  difficulties  from 
f^ant  of  water,  he  asked,  ^^Is  there  not  a  prophet  of  the 
Loxd  here  that  we  ma^  inquire  of  the  Lord  by  him  ? " 
Even  nneodly  men  like  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xxi.  2,  and 
zxzvii.  17),  and  the  elders  of  Israel  (Ezek.  xiv.  1 — 7), 
or  heatheps  like  king  Benhadad  (2  Kin^,  viii.  7,  8,  &c.), 
believed  in  this  power,  and  were  glaa,  when  occasion 
feqnired,  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  And  there  is  not 
only  no  intimation  that  they  erred  in  making  such  in- 
qniries,  but  Joshua  and  the  men  of  Israel  are  represented 
aa  having  done  wrong  because  they  made  peace  with 
the  Oibeonites,  and  ^^  asked  not  counsel  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord ''  (Josh.  ix.  14).  And  when  Ahaziah  sent 
to  EkroA  to  inquire  of  Baal-zebub,  "  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  said  to  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  Arise,  go  up  to  meet 
the  messengers  of  the  King  of  Samaria,  and  say  unto 
them,  Is  it  not  because  there  is  not  a  God  in  Israel  that 
e  go  to  inquire  of  Baal-zebub,  the  god  of  Ekron?** 
ndeed,  some  Christian  commentators  of  great  name, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  Babbis,  think  that  in  the  Law 
Qod  has  made  special  provision  for  this  sort  of  inquiry 
•when  He  forbids  them  to  be  diviners  or  consulters  with 
fiimiliar  spirits,  and  promises  them  a  prophet  like  Moses 
to  reveal  His  will  (Deut.  xviii.  10 — 19).  It  is  certain 
that  Isaiah  insists  on  the  duty  of  inquiring  of  the  Lord 
when  he  says,  "And  when  they  shall  say  unto  you, 
Inauire  of  the  familiar  spirits,  and  of  wizards  who  peep 
and  mutter:  Should  not  a  people  inquire  of  their  God  f 
For  the  living,  should  they  inquire  of  the  dead!" 
(viii.  19.)* 

In  some  of  the  cases  just  mentioned  inquiry  is  made 
respecting  the  ftiture,  and  it  is  evident  that  David  and 

*  Lowtb,  and  after  him,  Knobel,  translate  the  last  clause,  **  Instead  of  the 
firlnr  TGod]  should  they  inquire  of  the  dead  [idols  ?],"  bat  contrary  to  the 
puraUelisni.  The  prophet  is  remonstrating  against  the  practice  of  inquiring 
of  flbe  spirits  of  deputed  men.  ::ik  is  the  spirit  of  a  dead  man,  and  there* 
fgrt  DTdQ  mvt  refiBr  to  loineUiing  similar. 
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Jehoshaphat,  as  well  as  Zedekiah,  believed  that  through 
the  priest  or  the  prophet  they  could  receive  from  God, 
respecting  contingencies,  answers  which  the  Divine  pre- 
science could  alone  supply;  that  is,  that  through  the 
Divine  help  the  priest  or  the  prophet  could  predict 
future  events.  This  faith  rested  upon  the  doctrine  of 
Qod  as  taught  in  the  Law,  and  exemplified  in  the  whole 
of  their  previous  history.  Before  there  were  prophets 
Ood  Himself  predicted  the  future.  The  announcement 
of  the  flood  to  Noah  and  the  limitation  of  the  day  of 
grace  to  120  years*  are  predictions.  Noah* knew  the 
luture  of  the  human  race,  and  by  the  Divine  instruction 
was  enabled  to  provide  against  the  coming  calamity. 
The  declaration,  at  a  time  when  Abraham  was  child- 
less, that  his  posterity  should  be  afflicted  in  a  strange 
land  for  400  years,  but  that  their  enemies  should  be 
punished  and  they  come  forth  with  gi*eat  wealth,  was 
clearly  a  prediction.  Jacob  is  represented  as  having 
on  his  death-bed  predicted  what  snould  befall  his  pos- 
terity "  in  futurity  of  days "  (o-^o^  n-'-^nxa).  Joseph's 
interpretation  of  f  haraoh  s  dreams  was  a  prediction  of 
the  seven  years  of  plenty  and  of  famine,  and  came  from 
God  as  well  as  the  dreams.  "What  God  is  about  to  do 
he  showeth  unto  Pharaoh  "  (Gen.  xl.  28).  It  is  recorded 
of  most  of  the  prophets  mentioned  in  the  historic  books 
that  they  uttered  predictions.  Deborah  foretold  the 
fate  of  Sisera.  The  man  of  God  announced  to  Eli  the 
judgments  coming  upon  his  family,  and  the  death  of 
his  sons  in  one  day.  Samuel  confirmed  this  prediction 
and  declared  its  certain  fulfilment,  and  it  is  remarked 
"  that  the  Lord  let  none  of  his  words  fall  to  the  ground. 
And  all  Israel,  from  Dan  to  Beerslieba,  knew  that 
Samuel  was  accredited  (or  verified  pw)  for  a  prophet 
to  the  Lord."  Micaiah  foretells  the  defeat  of  the  allied 
armies  of  Judah  and  Israel,  and  rests  his  prophetic 
pretensions  upon  the  falfilment  of  what  he  had  an- 

*  The  words  **  Yet  his  days  shall  be  120  years"  do  not  refer  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  long  life  of  the  antediluvians,  nor  to  the  subsequent  measure  of 
human  life,  but  to  the  length  of  the  daj  of  grace,  given  them  to  repent. 
Such  is  the  interpretation  of  the  Tar^ms,  Lutner,  Cidvin,  and  manj  of  the 
best  modem  commentators.    See  Dehtsch  on  Genesis,  p.  887|  8. 
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mmneed.  ^If  thou  retnm  at  all  in  peace,  the  Lord 
hath  not  spoken  by  me.  And  he  said,  Hearken,  O 
people,  every  one  of  you."  Elijah  predicted  that  there 
shoald  be  no  rain  but  according  to  his  word,  the  death 
of  Jezebel,  the  extermination  of  Ahab's  posterity. 
Elisha  foretold  the  overthrow  of  the  Moabites,  the  three 
defeats  of  the  Syrians.  All  these  thin^,  as  well  as  the 
birth  of  Josiah,  and  the  continuance  ot  Jehu's  posterity 
on  the  throne  of  Israel  to  the  fourth  generation,  are  re- 
lated as  predictions,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
— as  supernatural  communications  from  the  Lord,  and 
the  fulfilment  specially  noticed. 

It  may  indeed  be  said,  and  has  been  said,  that  these 
predictions  and  the  narratives  connected  with  them  are 
mythical  narrations,  written  after  the  events  when  the 
historic  substrata  had  had  time  to  be  transmuted  into 
the  supernatural.  But  that,  if  true,  would  not  alter  the 
fact  that  the  Hebrews  believed  in  the  power  of  the 

Erophets  to  predict  events  by  supernatural  aid  from  on 
ign;  that  this  belief  is  inseparably  connected  with 
their  ideas  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  everywhere  visi- 
ble in  the  historical  books  from  Genesis  to  Nehemiah ; 
in  fact  that  the  power  of  predicting  future  events  is 
one  of  the  essential  features  in  the  character  of  a 
prophet  And  as  it  is  incontrovertibly  a  part  of  the 
popular  belid^,  so  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  prophets 
themselves,  as  recorded  in  their  writings.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  open  a  page  of  any  book  of  the  prophets  on 
which  there  is  not  a  prediction.  "  By  far  tne  greatest 
portion  of  the  prophetic  discourses  consists  in  delinea- 
tions of  the  future,  or  predictions  referring  partly  to  the 
Jehovah  people,  and  tlierefore  to  the  kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judan,  partly  to  foreign  nations  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  Hebrews, ....  partly  to  individuals  of 
the  former,  seldom  of  the  latter."*  Amos  lays  it  down 
as  an  axiom  that  the  Lord  reveals  to  the  prophets  his 
purposes  before  they  are  realized.  "  Surely  the  Lord 
Qoa  will  do  nothing,  but  he  revealeth  his  secret  O^^^o) 
to  his  servants  the  prophets."    (Amos  iii.  7.)    Upon 

*  Knobd's  <Prophetiiiiiiii»'  L  S9ft. 
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which,  Hitzi^  says :  ^^The  prophet  predicts  the  coming 
evil,  which  is  always  ^an  orainance  of  Jehovah ;  for 
Jehovah  makes  him  acquainted  beforehand  with  that 
which  He  has  decreed."  Isaiah  makes  the  prediction 
of  fntare  events  a  distin^ishing  characteristic  and  pre- 
rogative of  Deity,  and  therefore  a  proof  that  the  Uod 
of  Israel  is  the  true  and  living  God.  ^^  Remember  die 
former  things  of  old :  for  I  am  Ood  and  there  is  none 
else:  1  am  God,  and  there  is  none  like  me.  Declaring 
futurity  (ninrw)  from  former  time,  and  from  ancient 
times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done"  (xlvi.  9, 10); 
upon  which  words  Knobel  thus  comments:  ^^Hie  bet- 
ter view  consists  in  the  knowledge  that  Jehovah,  and 
none  besides,  is  God,  that  He  is  God  and  nothing  like 
Him.  To  this  view  they  can  easily  come  by  remem- 
bering the  former  things,  that  is,  the  prophecies  foiv 
merly  given,  which  are  now  being  fulfilled  (xlil  9). 
These  prove  Jehovah's  foreknowledge,  and  thereby 
His  Godhead."  In  like  manner  Isaiah  makes  the 
want  of  predictions  amongst  idolaters  a  proof  that 
their  gods  are  no  gods.  "Produce  your  cause,  bring 
forth  your  strong  reasons,  saith  the  King  of  Jacob. 
Let  them  bring  them  forth,  and  show  us  what  shall 
happen :  Let  them  show  the  former  things  what  they 
be,  that  we  may  consider  them  and  know  the  latter 
end  of  them;  or  declare  for  us  things  for  to  come. 
Show  the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter,  that  we 
may  know  that  ye  are  gods  "  (xli.  21-23) ;  where  Gese- 
nius  says,  "A  new  challenge  to  the  idols  as  in  verse  1, 
&c.,  again  with  a  reference  to  Cyrus,  but  also  with  a 
reference  to  former  predictions  of  the  prophets,  such  as 
the  heathen  had  none  to  show."  Knobel's  words  are 
still  stronger:  "Let  them  bring  forth  their  proofsi 
especially  that  one  which  rests  upon  correct  prediction 
of  the  future ;  for  the  foreknowledge  of  Uie  future  is 
liie  peculiar  attribute  of  God,  and  proves  Deity,  on 
whicn  account  it  was  also  the  credential  of  the  true 
prophet.  fiDeut.  xviii.  21.  Jer.  xxviii.  9.)  And,  on  the 
contrary,  the  idols  never  were  able,  nor  are  they  now, 
to  announce  the  friture.     They  should  declare   the. 
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iliiiies  to  come  hereafter,  that  is,  what  should  after- 
ward happen,  and  Jehovah  will  see  and  reco^ise  that 
tfaeT  are  gods,  namely,  when  their  prediction  is  accom- 
pliuied."  In  these  places,  and  many  more,  it  is  tanght 
diat  Jehovah  gives  predictions  to  His  servants  the 
prophets,  and  also  that  He  fulfils  them.  ^^He  con- 
firmeth  Uie  word  of  His  servants,  and  performeth  the 
ootinsel  of  His  messengers"  (Isai.  xliv.  26);  that  hy  so 
doine  He  proves  not  only  that  the  prophets  are  true 
prophets,  but  that  He  Himself  is  the  true  God.  We 
nave  in  fact  the  same  proof  of  the  truth  of  Divine  Eev- 
elation  that  has  been  urged  in  modem  times  irom  ful- 
filled prophecy,  and  which  has  the  highest  possible 
sanction  m  the  words  of  our  Lord,  ^'And  now  I  have 
told  yon  before  it  come  to  pass,  that  when  it  is  come 
to  pass  ye  might  believe."  (John  xiv.  29 :  comp.  xiii. 
9^  and  xvi.  4.) 

8.  It  is  evident  that  the  Hebrew  people  believed 
that  their  prophets  could  predict  the  future.  The 
prophets  themselvies  affirm  that  the]^  have  the  power 
and  utter  predictions.  Were  they  impostors,  or  did 
they  deceive  themselves?  That  they  were  impostors, 
18  not  believed  by  those  nationalists  who  have  ^ven 
most  attention  to  this  subject,  as  Gesenins,  Ewald,  and 
Knobel,  and  is  disproved  by  their  doctrine  and  their 
life.  Oonceming  6od  they  teach  that  He  is  One,  the 
Lord,  Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  Everlast- 
ing, Almighty,  Omniscient,  Free,  AH  wise,  Holy,  a 
righteous  Judge,  a  merciful  Saviour,  the  Governor  of 
the  world,  forgiving  iniquity  and  sin.*  Their  notion 
of  the  religion  acceptable  to  Him  is  also  equally  free 
from  fimaticism  and  formality.  They  denounce  those 
who  "  draw  near  to  God  with  their  lips,  but  remove 
their  heart  far  from  Him."  They  teach  tnat  to  reform 
the  life  is  better  than  external  demonstrations.  ^^To 
what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices!  .  .  . 
Wash  you;  make  you  clean;  put  away  the  evil  of 

*  8e6  InL  zL  28,  xlir.  6 ;  Jer.  z.  10,  xziH.  28,  24;  Itai.  sir.  24,  27 ;  Jer. 
xxmSL  19,  XfU.  10 1  Hftb.il8:  Mal.ii.10;  Isai.lziT.6;  Jer.zL20;  Joelil. 
U:  Hie.TiL18;  Daii.iL28s  ilkdczzzLd;  Amo8iii.6;  Ex«k.  ZTiU.4;  Hot. 
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Jrour  doings  from  before  mine  eyes ;  cease  to  do  evil, 
earn  to  do  well ;  seek  judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed; 
jadge  the  fatherless;  plead  for  the  widow"  (Isaiah  L 
11 — 17).  "I  will  have  mercy,  not  sacrifice."  They 
proclaim  that  hoaesty,  mercy,  and  humility  are  the 
weightiest  matters  of  the  Law.  "  What  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  th v  God  i "  (Mic.  vi.  8.)  To 
preach  such  doctrine  was  their  business ;  and  boldly 
to  reprove  all  who  lived  in  opposition  to  it,  whether 
kings,  or  priests,  or  people,  was  their  practice,  and  this 
without  fee  or  reward,  for  they  received  nothing  for 
their  prophesying,  but  often  exposed  themselves  to 

Eersecution  and  death.  They  sought  not  wealth,  or 
onour,  or  favour,  or  ease.  They  were  temperate,  self- 
denying,  patient,  valiant  for  the  truth,  leaning  upon 
Oodf  as  their  stay,  and  looking  to  God  alone  for  their 
reward.  They  were  neither  morose  ascetics,  nor  un- 
lettered fanatics.  Married  and  living  amongst  the 
people,  in  cottages  and  in  courts,  they  discharged  the 
ordmary  duties  of  citizens.  They  cultivated  letters, 
and  have  left  a  literature  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
world ;  if  judged  according  to  a  human  standard,  un- 
surpassed m  genius,  sublimity,  grandeur ;  but  in  purity 
and  morality  unequalled  by  any  nation  in  any  age. 
This  prophetic  order  beginmng,  if  reckoned  from  Sam- 
uel, nearly  400  years  before  the  birth  of  Rome,  and 
closing  wlien  the  bloom  of  Grecian  genius  was  only 
appearing,  is,  when  compared  with  the  state  of  the 
world  around  them,  a  phenomenon  as  wonderful  as  the 
power  of  prediction  which  they  claimed.  The  best 
days  of  Greece  and  Home  can  furnish  no  heroes,  pa- 
triots, or  moral  teachers  to  compare  with  this  long  and 
wonderful  succession  of  holy,  disinterested,  bold  re- 
provers of  vice  and  preachers  of  virtue,  unambitious 
examples  of  genuine  patriotism,  living  for  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  good  of  man ;  whose  writings  are  so  iiBr 
bued  with  imperishable  and  universal  truth,  that  for 
nearly  twenty-four  centuries  after  the  death  of  the  last 
of  the  goodly  fellowship,  they  have  continued  and  still 
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oontinne  to  tonch  the  hearts,  and  inflnence  the  &ith, 
die  thoughts  and  lives  of  the  wisest,  greatest,  and  most 
excellent  of  the  human  race.  That  such  men  could  be 
deceivers,  or  that  imposture  could  have  exercised  a 

Ewer  so  enduring;,  is  impossible.  That  "they  could 
ve  been  self-deceiving  enthusiasts  is  equally  incredi- 
ble. Neither  their  doctrine,  nor  their  lives,  nor  their 
writings  savour  of  enthusiasm,  nor  can  they  be  ac- 
eoanted  for  as  mere  ebullitions  of  genius.  Why  did 
not  the  poetic  inspiration  and  colossal  intellect  of 
Ghreece  produce  similar  results?  "Why  did  not  Eurip- 
ides prophesy?  Why  did  Plato  never  rise  to  moral 
Snrity  ?  *  "It  is  because  of  the  theocracy,"  say  modern 
iviners.  Moses  founded  a  theocracy,  and  prophetism 
was  the  necessary  result.  But  this  is  only  to  remove 
the  dijBculty  one  step  farther  back.  Whv  did  not  the 
Spartan,  or  Athenian,  or  Locrian  lawgivers,  or  the 
royal  disciple  of  Egeria  found  a  theocracy  like  that  of 
Hoses?  Why  did  not  their  legislations  bring  forth 
prophets  ?  In  a  certain  sense  prophecy  did  arise  out 
of  tlie  original  relation  establistied  between  God  and 
Israel.  "[Hie  same  Divine  Being,  who  commanded  the 
theocracy,  gave  also  the  prophets,  inspired  them  with 
their  doctrines,  revealed  to  them  the  future,  and  ena- 
bled them  to  utter  predictions  far  beyond  the  powers 
of  human  foreboding,  sagacity,  or  conjecture,  which  by 
their  fulfilment,  of  old  and  in  the  present  time,  demon- 
strate that  they  were  not  self-deceiving  enthusiasts,  but 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  Him  who  knows  the 
end  from  the  beginning. 

9.  It  has  indeed  been  said  by  foreign  writers,  and 
lately  repeated  in  this  country,  that  me  predictions 
arose  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  days  in  which  the 
prophets  lived,  and  do  not  extend  beyond  the  horizon 

*  Of  all  ihe  great  writers  of  antiqaitj  Plato  is  the  most  striking  witness 
io  the  oomiption  of  fallen  human  nature,  and  the  propensitj  of  the  grandest 
ioteUectj  when  left  to  itself^  to  extenuate  the  foulest  and  most  odious  rice. 
.In  Dothinff  does  the  supenoritj  of  Hebrew  ethics  shine  out  more  briehtlj. 
Bee  Wuttle,  'Handbucb  der  Christliohen  Sittenlehre,  pp.  65-67.  At  the 
iMoe  tune  toe  mercj  inculcated  in  the  prophets  may  be  farourably  contrasted 
vith  the  Greek  doctrine  concemiDg  aUree,  incnrablet,  cripples,  exposure  of 
cbddreo,  tbortion,  suieide,  Sto, 
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of  their  times.  The  interpreter  ^^  cannot  qnote  Nahnm 
denouncing  rain  against  !Nineveh,  or  Jeremiah  affainst 
Tyre,  without  remembering  that  already  the  Babyloniaii 
power  threw  its  shadow  across  Asia,  and  Kebuchad- 
ilezzar  was  mustering  his  armies."*  Some  foreign 
critics,  though  in  the  same  spirit,  take  a  different  yiew 
of  the  occasion  of  Nahum's  prophecy,  ascribing  it  to  an 
attempt  by  the  Modes  and  their  eastern  allies.  ^^  Hiis 
is  the  remarkable  expedition,"  says  Ewald,  speaking 
of  the  Medes  and  their  oriental  confederates  under 
Phraortes,  "which  Kahnm  saw  with  his  own  eyes, 
when,  predicting  the  approaching  end  of  Nineveh,  he 
wrote  his  still  extant  oracle ;  he  lived  in  Alqflsh,  some- 
what farther  east  of  the  Tigris,  and  was  therefore  able« 
in  that  place,  to  see  the  whole  host  as  it  advancea 
against  Nineveh."  f  The  latter  supposition,  that  Na- 
hum  lived  near  Nineveh,  is  for  good  reasons  rejected 
by  Knobel,  who  aflSrms  that  he  lived  at  Elkosh  in  Gali* 
lee,  and,  therefore,  did  not  see  the  Median  power  ad* 
vancing  against  the  Assyrian  capital.  With  regard  to 
the  relative  strength  of  the  Babvlonian  and  Median 
powers  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
at  that  time,  there  was  nothing  to  lead  die  prophet  to 
anticipate  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  was  able  to 
take  Nineveh,  or  overthrow  the  Assyrian  monarchy, 
but  the  contrary.  According  to  Enobel,  who,  in  the 
eyes  of  nationalists,  is  an  unexceptionable  witness, 
Kahum  wrote  this  prophecy  between  the  years  718 
and  711  b.o.  Nineveh  was  not  overthrown  until  about 
612.  X  Just  about  the  time  when  Nahum  wrote,  or, 
accoraing  to  others,  three  or  four  years  §  later,  the 
Medes  imder  Dei'oces  revolted  irom  tne  Assyrians,  and 
set  up  an  independent  monarchy.  Their  power  at  that 
time  could  not  have  been  very  formidable,  for  fifty 
years  later,  when  the  Median  empire  had  been  consoli- 

*  '  EtaaTB  and  Reriewi/  p.  68. 

t  •  Gesehichte  lnwA%*  iiL  889.    See  alMKnobel'i  <  PropbetisinuB/  u.  £lt. 

X  Aoeordioff  to  Prideauz ;  but  Aocording  to  Usher,  626.  Weber  ('  Welt- 
gcfohichte/  1 47)  pUoes  the  total  deitmetioD  of  Ninereh  in  606. 

f  AeeoraiDff  to  Knobel,  the  Medea  rerolted  in  the  yean  immediatelj  pre- 
cedbff  710.  and  made  Delocea  king,  and  he  reigned  from  710  on.  Gomp.  iL 
▼on  Kiebohr,  *  Geachichte  Aasor's  and  BabelV  PP*  177, 17& 
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dtttod  by  the  long  and  wise  government  of  D^oces,  it 
was  still  nnable  to  cope  with  the  Assyrians,  by  whom 
their  army  was  utterly  defeated,  their  king  slain,  and 
their  capital  taken.  The  effort  of  Phraortes  was  equally 
imsuccessfal,  and  therefore  Hitzig  says,  ^^The  attack 
of  Phraortes  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  [for  the  confident 
tone  of  the  prophecy].  The  Assyrians  destroyed  him 
and  his  whole  nost  The  capital,  which  Ewald  sup- 
poaee  to  have  been  vigorously  besieged,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  approached  by  any  danger  of  the  kina."  * 
The  Babylonians  were  just  as  little  a  match  for  the 
Aasyrians,  for,  some  fifty  years  before,  Esaiiiaddon  had 
•eiied  Babvlon,  and  reunited  it  to  the  Assyrian  monar- 
chy, t  When,  then,  Nahum  wrote,  the  snadow  of  the 
Babylonian  or  Median  power  was  not  such  as  to  cause 
mnch  alarm  for  the  existence  of  Nineveh.  Notwithr 
standing  die  loss  of  an  army  of  185,000  men,  the  As* 
Syrian  power  was  still  the  greatest  in  the  world ;  and 
whilst  It  was  still  the  greatest,  whilst  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon  was  still  so  interior  as  to  be  unable  to  under- 
take anything  against  it  by  itself,  and  was  therefore 
glad  to  seek  the  alliance  of  Hezekiah,  one  hundred 
years  before  the  event,  Nahum  predicted  the  siege  and 
utter  destruction  of  Nineveh.  ^^  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  that  all  they  that  look  upon  thee  shall  flee  firom 
thee,  and  say,  Nineveh  is  laid  waste  . . .  The  gates  of 
thy  land  shall  be  set  wide  open  unto  thine  enemies; 
the  fire  shall  devour  tliy  bars.  Draw  the  waters  for 
the  si^e,  fortify  thy  strong  holds ;  go  into  clay,  and 
tread  the  mortar,  make  strong  the  brickkiln.  There 
shall  the  fire  devour  thee:  the  sword  shall  cut  thee  ofl^ 
it  shall  eat  thee  up  like  the  cankerworm  I"  X  ^^^  a^J 
oi  those  men  who  now  assert  that  this  prophecy  was  a 
mere  conjecture,  tell  us  what  will  be  tne  late  of  Paris 
or  London  one  hundred  yeai^  hence  t  They  deny  the 
miracle  of  supernatural  foreknowledge,  and  believe 
what  is  more  incredible  far;  that  unassisted  human 

*  Httnifs  'Minor  Prophets,'  p.  225.    Comp.  too  Niebnhr,  pp.  188, 189. 
t  Aeoording  to  Niebnhr,  SemiAoherib  leiMa  Babjloo,  and  made  EMrbad- 
doQ  riotmjf  pp.  177»  8. 
X  KahnmSL  7, 14, 16. 
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knowledge  can  lift  the  veil  from  futurity,  and  preBam 
die  destinies  of  empires.  Nalium  is,  however,  not  the 
only  prophet  who  uttered  predictions  concerning  the 
Assyrians.  ^^  Assur  had  not  yet  passed  the  Euphrates 
as  a  conqueror,  and  the  victorious  Jeroboam  still  reigned 
in  tlie  kmgdom  of  Israel,  when  the  prophetic  voice  of 
Hosea  and  Amos  already  threatened  their  countrymen 
with  the  scourge  of  Assyria.  (Amos  vi.  14,  vii.  17 ; 
Hos.  X.  7,  8,  xiv.  1.)  Some  years  before  the  fall  of 
Samaria,  Micah  uttered  these  words : — ^'  What  is  the 
ffuilt  of  Jacob,  is  it  not  Samaria?  And  what  are  the 
idol-high  places  of  Judah,  are  they  not  Jerusalem! 
Therefore  I  will  make  Samaria  as  an  heap  of  the  field| 
and  as  plantings  of  a  vineyard :  and  I  will  pour  down 
the  stones  thereof  into  the  valley,  and  I  will  discover 
the  foundations  thereof."  But  for  three  years  the  Aa- 
gyrian  was  obliged  to  lie  before  the  well-fortified  city 
before  it  fell.  Concerning  Judah  also  Micah  uttered 
the  oracle : — *  Evil  came  down  from  the  Lord  to  the 
gate  of  Jerusalem,'*  and  thereupon  begins  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  desolation  of  particular  country 
towns  of  Judea.  But  at  that  time  Slialmaneser  passed 
by  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  peace,  and  Hezekiali  con 
tinned  to  pay  his  tribute.  It  was  not  until  the  throne 
had  got  a  new  occupant  in  Sennacherib  that  he  ceased 
to  do  so,  and  thus  brought  the  Assyrian  host  before  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  caused  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy.  But  long  before  this,  when  the  unbelieving 
Ahaz  called  upon  Ti^Iath  Pileser  for  help  a^inst  Syria 
and  Israel,  Isaiah,  with  prophetic  eye,  looking  far  be- 
yond the  then  present,  announced  to  him  that  through 
the  King  of  Assyria  danger  should  come  upon  him,  and 
his  father's  house,  and  his  people,  such  as  nad  not  been 
since  the  division  of  the  langdoms.  (Isai.  vii.  17, 18.) 
Ahaz  himself  sank  into  a  state  of  disgraceful  Assyrian 
yassala^e,  and,  perhaps,  even  experienced  the  horrors 
of  war  m  his  own  land.    (2  Chron.  xxviii.  20.)    But  in 

*  He  miffht  hare  added,  "0  thoa  inhabitant  of  Lachish,  bind  the  chariot 
to  the  swift  oeastj  she  is  Uie  beginning  of  the  sin  to  the  daughter  of  Zion; 
for  the  transgressions  of  Israel  were  found  in  thee." 
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Ae  dajB  of  Heseldah  the  word  of  the  prophet  was  fhl* 
filled  m  full  measure  by  Sennacherib."* 

But  the  accuracy  of  Micah's  langua^  and  of 
Isaiah's  prophetic  foreknowledge  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. Micah  foretells  utter  destruction  to  Samaria;  to 
Judah  only  chastisement,  which  should  reach  to  the 

Sate  of  Jerusalem,  but  no  farther.    ^^  For  it  is  incurar 
le,  every  one  of  her  blows — ^it  (the  blow)  is  come  to 
Jndah.    He  hath  reached  (9:0  touched,  or  smitten)  as 

fiur  as  the  gate  of  my  people,  to  Jerusalem For 

the  inhabitant  of  Maroth  waited  carefully  for  good  ;  but 
evil  came  down  from  the  Lord  to  the  gate  of  tl^rusalem. 
O  thou  inhabitant  of  Lachish,  bind  the  chariot  to  the 
swift  beast."  From  the  history  it  appears  that  the 
word  of  Micah  was  exactly  fulfilled.  ^'In  the  four- 
teenth year  of  King  Hezelnah,  Sennacherib  King  of 
Assyria  came  up  against  all  the  defenced  cities  and 
took  them  [Lacnish  among  the  number].  And  the 
King  of  Assyria  sent  Babshakeh  from  Lachish  to  Jem* 
salem  with  a  great  army."  (Isaiah  xxxvi.  1,  &c.)  The 
land  of  Judah  was  overrun ;  the  evil  reached  even  to 
the  gate  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  city  was  invested ;  but, 
in  conformity  with  Micah's  words,  it  never  entered  the 
city — the  Assvrian  power  was  broken,  and  the  king 
returned  by  the  way  he  came,  as  Isaiah  had  foretold! 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  predictions,  or  the  fact  that 
thev  were  uttered  before  the  event,  nor  yet  about  the 
lulnlment.  In  the  time  of  Ahaz,  Isaiah,  who  had  also 
foretold  the  chastisement  to  be  iniiicted  on  Judah  by 
the  Assyrians,  expressly  announced  a  miraculous  de- 
struction of  the  Assyrian  host.  "  Therefore  shall  the 
Lord,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  send  among  his  fat  ones  lean- 
ness ;  and  under  his  glory  He  shall  kindle  a  burning 
like  the  burning  of  a  fire.  And  the  light  of  Israel  shau 
be  for  a  fire,  and  his  Holy  One  for  a  flame :  and  it  shall 
bum  and  devour  his  briers  in  one  day ;  and  shall  con- 
sume the  glory  of  his  forest  and  of  his  fruitful  field  both 
soul  and  body,  and  they  shall  be  like  the  pining  away 
of  a  sick  man,"  &c.     (Isai.  x.  16-19.)     And,  again, 

*  Tholocky  *  Die  Propheten  und  ihre  Weissagmigeo/  pp.  88,  84. 
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.  27-82^  Isaiah  also  predicts  that  the  Assyrian  shall 
be  broken  in  his- land  at  least  thirty  vears  before  <he 
event.  That  the  Assyrian  power  should  be  broken  was 
then  improbable;  that  it  shonld  be  broken  on  th# 
mountains  of  Judah  more  improbable  still,  beyond 
human  conjecture,  and  ^et  it  was  accomplished.  The 
prediction  is  found  Isai.  xiv.  24 — 27.  ^^  The  Lord  of 
Hosts  hath  sworn,  saying.  Surely  as  I  have  thought,  SQ 
shall  it  come  to  pass ;  and  as  I  have  purposed  so  shall 
it  stand :  that  I  will  break  the  Assyrian  in  my  land, 
and  upon  my  mountains  tread  him  under  foot:  then 
shall  his  yoke  depart  from  off  them,  and  his  burden  d^ 
part  from  off  their  shoulders.  This  is  the  purpose  that 
IS  purposed  upon  the  whole  earth ;  and  this  is  the  hand 
that  is  stretched  out  upon  all  nations,  for  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  hath  purposed,  and  who  shall  disannul  it  ?  And 
his  hand  is  stretched  out,  and  who  shall  turn  it  backt " 
Modem,  even  sceptical,  criticism  assigns  this  fragment 
to  Isaiah,  and  considers  it  as  a  part  of  the  prophecy 
beginning  at  x.  5,  and  goin^  on  to  the  end  of  chapter 
xii.  The  wording  is  remarkable.  It  implies  miraclei 
and  by  miracle  tue  Assyrian  host  was  destroyed :  the 
fulfilment  is  not  only  narrated  in  the  history,  but  re* 
corded  in  several  Psalms,  and  von  Niebuhr  shows  hoW| 
notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  Sennacherib's  em- 
pire, and  its  prosperity  under  Esarhaddon,  the  Assyr> 
lan  power  was  then  really  "  broken." 

W  ith  regard  to  Assyria's  successor,  Babylon,  there 
are  predictions  equally  sure.  That  one  hundr^  and 
fifty  years  before  the  event,  the  Babylonian  captivity 
was  foretold  in  the  most  unequivocal  and  remarkable 
language  by  Isaiah,  is  as  certain  as  any  fsict  in  history. 
In  tne  xxxixth  chapter  of  that  prophet  we  read  that  on 
Hezekiah's  recovery  Merodach  !Bauidan,  Kins  of  Baby* 
Ion,  sent  to  congratulate  him.  Hezekiah  vainglorious- 
ly  exhibited  to  him  all  his  wealth.  Isaiah  was  soon 
at  hand  to  rebuke  his  vanity,  and  announced  the  Lord's 
purpose  concerning  Hezekiah's  posterity.  ^^  Hear  the 
wonl  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts :  Behold  the  days  come, 
that  all  that  is  in  thine  house,  and  that  wnich  thy 
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fiithen  hare  laid  np  in  store  until  this  day,  shall  be 
carried  to  Babylon :  nothing  shall  be  left,  saith  the 
Lord.  And  of  thy  sons  that  shall  issue  irom  thee, 
which  thoa  shalt  beget,  shall  they  take  away:  and 
they  shall  be  eunachs  in  the  palace  of  the  King  of 
Babylon."  It  is  certain  that  Nabonassar  had  shaken 
off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and  made  Babylon  an  in- 
dependent kingdom,  and  that  some  twelve  years  after 
his  death  reined  Merodach  Baladan.^  The  genuine- 
neea  of  the  cnapter  in  Isaiah  has  never  been  doubted. 
The  circumstances  of  Babylon  were  not  then  such  as 
to  raise  any  conjecture  respecting  its  future  greatness. 
It  was  independent,  but  not  superior  to  Assyria ;  on 
the  contrary,  as  we  have  already  said,  Babylon  was 
soon  after  reduced  again  to  Assyrian  obedience. 

Micah  also  predicted  the  captivity  and  the  deliver- 
ance from  Babylon.  Ch.  ii.  10,  he  says,  "Arise  ye  and 
depart:  for  this  is  not  your  rest :  Because  it  is  polluted 
it  shall  destroy  you  even  with  a  sore  destruction ; "  iii. 
13,  he  announces  that  Jerusalem  shall  be  ploughed  as 
a  field,  Jemsalem  become  heaps,  and  the  temple  and 
its  place  be  desolate;  iv.  10,  he  says,  "Thou  shalt  go 
forth  out  of  the  city,  thou  shalt  dwell  in  the  field,  and 
thou  shalt  go  even  to  Babylon:  there  shalt  thou  be 
delivered  :  there  the  Lord  shall  redeem  thee  from  the 
hand  of  thine  enemies."  This  prediction  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  he  predicts  the 
overrunning  of  the  land  of  Judah  by  the  Assyrians, 
declares  that  the  evil  should  only  come  to  the  gate  of 
Jemsalem ;  and  y.  6,  6,  foretells  the  deliverance  in  the 
land  of  Israel.  "  This  one  n)  [the  Messiah,  the  Son  of 
God]  shall  be  the  peace,  when  the  Assyrian  shall  come 
into  our  land,"  ana  announces  the  wasting  of  the  land 
of  Assyria,  f  He  could  not,  therefore,  have  expected 
that  Assyria  was  to  bring  them  to  Babylon ;  and  still 
less  that  at  Babylon  they  should  be  delivered.  Micah 
prophesied  before  the  aestruction  of  Samaria,  i.e.  be- 
fore 724,  that  is,  about  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
before  the  destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  con- 

•  Niebnhr,  pp.  46, 47,  and  169.  f  Mic,  L  9,  U.  4,  5, 10,  tIL  18. 
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seqnendy  about  two  hundred  before  the  deliyerance 
from  Babylon.  * 

10.  The  mention  of  Babylon  reminds  us  of  another 
^^markable  and  indubitable  prediction  as  remarkably 
fulfilled,  and  the  fulfilment  of  which  shows  the  ground- 
lessness of  recent  insinuations.  One  of  these  was  no- 
ticed above.    ^^He  cannot  quote Jeremiah 

[denouncing  ruin  against  Tyre]  without  remembering 
that  already  the  Babylonian  power  threw  its  shade 
across  Asia,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  was  mustering  his 
armies."  But  surely  the  writer  of  these  words  could 
not  have  forgotten  that  the  ruin  of  Tyre  by  the 
Chaldeans  had  been  predicted  long  before  the  days  of 
Jeremiah.  In  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  is 
found  the  burden  of  Tyre.  The  siege,  the  interruption 
of  her  commerce,  the  flight  of  her  citizens,  ana  the 
lamentations  of  her  mariners  and  her  colonies,  are  all 
graphically  foretold  here — ^and  even  the  authors  of  the 
ruin  are  named.  In  the  thirteenth  verse,  A.Y.,  we  read, 
^^  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans.  This  people  was  not 
till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell  in  the 
wilderness :  they  set  up  the  towers  thereof,  they  raised 
up  die  palaces  thereof;  and  he  brought  it  to  ruin." 
Tnere  are  various  translations  of  this  verse,  f  but  that 
the  Chaldeans  are  predicted  as  the  destroyers  of  Tyre 
is  admitted  by  some  of  the  highest  modem  authorities. 
Enobel  says,  ^^  Beheld^  the  land  of  the  Chaldeana. 
With  the  word  '  Behold '  the  author  introduces  some- 
thing new  to  which  he  directs  special  attention.  That 
something  is  the  destroyers  of  Tyre  whom  he  is  about 
to  name.  Gesenius  has  ^^  The  sense  of  verse  13  is — 
Behold,  this  people  of  the  Chaldees,  a  little  while  ago 

*  Tholack  remarks  well,  that  as  the  Babylonish  captirity  is  foretold  both 
by  Isaiah  and  Micah,  and  yet  their  writinss  admitted  to  be  eenuineL  the 
main  objection  against  the  genuineness  of  £mL  jdiL  zir.  and  xL-4zTi.  is  re- 
mored. 

t  mtzig  has 

Behold,  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans, 

The  people  there,  that  was  no  people. 

Assnr  created  it  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  deiert* 

They  erect  their  casties, 

Destroy  her  palaces, 

Ifike  her  a  heap  of  ruin. 
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inhabitants  of  the  deserts,  to  whom  the  Assyrians  first 
assigned  settled  habitations  and  made  it  a  people :  this 
hitherto  insignificant  people,  scarcely  deservmg  men- 
tion, shall  be  the  instrument  of  the  destruction  of  the 
ancient  world-wide  famous  city  of  Tyre."  K  this  be 
the  sense,  as  is  generally  agreed,  then  we  have  a  pre- 
diction far  surpassing  the  ^wers  of  human  foresight, 
and  not  suggested  by  existing  circumstances.  The 
dealers  of  prediction  feel  this,  and  therefore  use  the 
most  violent  means  to  get  rid  of  it,  not  scrupling  to 
alter  the  text  and  change  the  meaning  of  die  Hebrew 
words.  Even  the  great  Ewald  is  not  above  this 
violence.  Without  a  shadow  of  critical  support  he 
would  for  ^'  Chaldeans"  substitute  ^^  Canaanites,"  and 
interpret  ^^  Behold,  the  land  of  the  Canaanites  (the 
Phodnicians),  this  people  is  no  more,  Assur  has  made 
it  a  desolation;  they  (the  Phcenicians)  erected  their 
country  villas,  they  built  their  palaces,  he  made  it  a 
ruin."  L  Olshausen  is  guilty  oi  still  greater  violence : 
he  would  strike  out  of  the  verse  a  number  of  words  at 
the  beginning,  including,  of  course,  ^^  Chaldeans." 
Heier  proposes  to  substitute  ^^  Kittiim "  for  ^^  Chal- 
deans," and  to  strike  out  the  latter  part  of  the  verse : 
aU  which  criticism  Enobel  unceremoniously  calls 
**  bodenlose  Willkiihr."  Others  would  get  rid  of  the 
whole  as  ungenuine,  not  written  by  Isaiah,  but  by 
some  one  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.^ 
Knobel  and  Gesenius  get  rid  of  the  difiiculty  by  find- 
ing the  event  alluded  to  in  Shalmaneser's  attempt  on 
Tyre,  when  he  subdued  the  whole  of  continental 
Fhosnicia,  but  was  unable  to  take  New  Tyre  on 
the  island!,  and  established  a  blockade  for  five  years. 
The  Chaldeans,  they  say,  served,  and  were  some  of  the 
best  troops,  in  the  Assyrian  army.  But  this  is  also  to 
do  violence  to  the  text  The  prophet  does  not  say  that 
the  Assyrians  should  destroy  the  city,  but  explicitly 
and  emphatically  points  out  the  Chaldeans  as  the  miners 
of  Tyre.  «  Behold,  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans.  This 
is  the  people — ^it  was  not  [a  people],  Assur  founded  il 
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[the  land]  for  the  dwellers  in  steppes.  They  erected 
their  watch-towers ;  they  roused  up  her  palaces ;  they 
made  her  a  ruin."  Knobel  and  Gesenius,  in  the  pas- 
sages quoted  from  their  commentaries,  ulainly  aomit 
tins.  But  tlie  only  sie^  of  Tyre  by  tne  Chaldeans 
was  the  thirteen  years'  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
every  unprejudiced  mind  must  admit  that  it  alone 
answers  to  the  prophet's  words,  and  therefore  receive 
the  prophecy  as  a  prediction.  Sooner  than  do  this, 
Knooel,  who  believes  and  proves  the  prophecy  to  be 
genuine,  says  we  must  reject  it  as  ungenuine,  and 
ascribe  it  to  Jeremiah.  ^'To  assert  the  genuineness 
of  this  portion,  and  yet  to  refer  it  to  the  siege  of  Tyre  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  the  King  of  the  Chaldeans,  an  event 
which  happened  a  hundred  years  later,  Ezek.  xxvi.— 
xxviii.  (as  Jerome,  Vitringa,  I.  D.  Michaelis,  Drechsler, 
Hen^tenberg),  is  impossible,  because  in  the  time  of 
Isaiah  there  could  not  be  a  foreboding,  much  less  a 
certain  and  definite  announcement  of  anything  of  the 
kind."  Such  is  the  honesty  and  trustworthiness  of 
"  the  higher  criticism."  Better  to  reject  a  prophetic 
passage,  which  it  proves  to  be  genuine,  than  admit  a 
prediction.  Ilere  is  a  plain  proof  that  the  criticism 
proceeds  from  previous  rejection  of  prediction,  not  that 
the  unbelief  proceeds  from  the  criticism.  The  critical 
De  Wette  says  the  same  in  his  Introduction  to  the  O. 
T.  "The  prophecy  concerning  Tyre,  c.  xxiii.,  has 
been  denied  to  be  Isaiah's  on  account  of  the  mention 
of  the  Chaldeans,  and  because  it  has  been  supposed 
that  its  fulfilment  must  be  found  in  history ;  also  be- 
cause of  the  supposed  Chaldaising  language  (verses  3, 
11).  But  these  objections  can  be  some  of  them  entire- 
ly confuted,  and  others  shown  to  be  weak."*  The 
preceding  statement  is  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  the 
untrustworthincss  of  nationalist  criticism  on  account 
of  the  previous  dogmatic  prejudices  of  the  authors 
against  inspiration  and  prediction.  It  is  also  a  speci- 
men, one  out  of  thousands,  of  how  much  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  on  Professor  Jowett's  statement,  ^'  that  the 

*  Thii  has  been  done  by  both  Geteniu  and  Knobel  in  UieircommenUricA. 
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diversity  amongst  Gerraan  writers  on  prophecy  is  far 
less  than  amon^  English  ones.  That  is  a  new  phe- 
nonaenon  which  has  to  be  acknowledged."  *  Any  one 
who  would  take  the  trouble  could  show  that  the  con- 
trary is  the  fact ;  that  there  is  such  a  love  of  novelty, 
and  such  unrestrained  eiibrts  after  originality,  that  the 
diversities  of  opinion  on  any  one  subject,  easy  or 
difficult,  are  much  greater  than  in  England. 

But  to  return;  jProfessor  Jowett  says  that  this  is 
one  of  the  passages  which  have  not  been  fulfilled.  "  For 
a  like  reason  the  failure  of  a  prophecy  is  never  admitted, 
in  spite  of  Scripture  and  of  nistory(Jer.  xxxvi.  30 ; 
Isai.  xxiii. ;  Amos  vii.  10-17)."  f  What  he  considers 
unfulfilled  in  this  prediction  he  does  not  say ;  but  there 
are  two  points  to  which  he  probably  alludes.  The  first 
is,  that  tnere  is  no  historic  account  of  Tyre  having  been 
taken  by  assault  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  But  no  such 
event  is  predicted  in  this  chapter.  The  prophet  fore- 
tells a  siege  by  the  Chaldeans,  great  calamities,  Tyre 
reduced  to  a  ruin — this  is  all  matter  of  history.  Tyre 
was  besieged  for  thirteen  years.:]:  In  so  long  a  siege 
the  city  must  have  suffered  severely.  Nebuchadnezzar 
overran  all  Syria  and  Phoenicia  :  §  he  must,  therefore, 
have  taken  Old  Tyre  on  the  continent ;  and  modem 
critics  now  admit  that  if  New  Tyre  on  the  island  was 
not  taken  by  assault,  it  submittea  to  the  Chaldeans  by 
capitulation,  and  that  the  Tynan  royal  family  was  car- 
ried to  Babylon.  So  Gesenius  says,  "  The  siege  proba- 
bly ended  with  a  peaceable  agreement  and  alliance, 
as  we  see  that  subsequently  the  Tyrians  sent  to  Baby- 
lon to  fetch  Merbal,  one  of  their  later  kings  (Josepn. 
contra  Anion,  i.  §  21)."  And  Tholuck  (p.  133), ''  That 
which,  after  the  searching  investigations  of  Bfengsten- 
berg  and  Havemik,  should  never  have  been  questioned, 
has  now,  since  the  farther  researches  in  Movers  (ii.  1,  p. 
461),  found  pretty  general  reception  (also  in  Duncker, 
L  1y2  ;  Niebuhr,  p.  216) ;  that  certainly,  if  not  a  con- 

*  '  Essays  and  Reriews,'  p.  840. 

t  *E88aVs,'p.  848. 

i  JosquraSy  Antia.  lib.  x.,  c  11.    ContrA  Ap.  i  21* 

I  Cootn  Apion.  lio.  L  c  SO. 
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quest,  yet  a  capitulation  of  the  TyrianB  tnuBt  have  taken 
place,  m  consequence  of  which  they  again  became  vas- 
sals of  the  Chaldeans,  and  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  removal  of  the  royal  family  to  Babylon.  Tie 
plainest  proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  about  a 
year  later  thev  were  attacked  as  Chaldean  vassals  and 
subdaed  by  Ilophra,  who  had  been  formerly  their  ally. 
That  this  conquest  could  have  been  effected  by  the 
Egyptian  king  oy  a  surprise,  shows  in  what  a  low  state 
their  fortifications  and  tneir  power  must  have  been."  ♦ 
It  is  therefore  historically  certain  that  Tyre  was  be- 
sieged, and  reduced  to  a  state  of  ruin  by  the  Chaldeans, 
just  as  Isaiah  had  foretold  about  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  before,  when  the  Chaldeans  were  as  yet  mere 
mercenary  troops  in  the  armies  of  Assyria.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  after  the  fall  of  Babylon,  Tyre 
became  independent,  rich,  and  prosperous  ag^,  as 
the  prophet  foretold.  ^'  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
day,  that  Tyre  shall  be  forgotten  seventy  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  days  of  one  king :  after  the  end  of  sev- 
enty years  shall  Tyre  sing  as  a  harlot."  Tlie  discord 
amongst  critics  about  the  liieaning  of  the  seventy  years 
and  the  days  of  one  king,  is  just  as  great  as  that  already 
noticed.  Two  opinions  meet  most  favour:  one,  that 
of  the  Rationalists,  that  seventy  is  a  round  number, 
and  that  seventy  years  mean  a  long  time ;  the  other, 
that  king  here  means  dynasty  or  kingdom  of  the  Chal- 
deans, as  Dan.  vii.  17,  viii.  20,  which  is  the  view  of 
Aben  Ezra,  Vitringa,  Lowth,  Ddderlein,  Rosenmiiller, 
&c.  If  either  be  true,  the  objector  cannot  fairly  say 
that  the  prediction  has  not  been  fulfilled. 

With  regard  to  the  concluding  verse,  in  which  the 
prophet  foretells  that  after  Tyre's  recovery  from  Babylo- 
nian vassalage,  "  Her  merchandize  and  her  liire  shoula  be 
holiness  to  the  Lord,"  the  most  that  can  be  objected  is, 
that  we  have  no  record  of  its  fulfilment.  But  from 
this  it  does  not  follow  that  this  part  of  the  prediction 

*  That  is,  to  what  a  state  of  ruio  ther  had  been  redaoed  hj  the  previooa 
thirteen  jeara'  siege.— Sm  also  ron  NkSvhr'a  *  Geechtehte  Amot's  und  Ba- 
bel's,' p.  216. 
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was  not  aocompliflhed.  The  falfilment  conld  only  have 
taken  place  after  the  restoration  from  Babylon,  and 
before  the  destraction  by  Alexander.  The  records  of 
events  in  Scripture  from  the  return  of  Zerubbabel  to 
the  close  of  the  Canon  are  too  brief  too  afford  us  any 
light  as  to  the  relations  between  Tyre  and  Jerusalem. 
In  the  days  of  Solomon  we  know  that  they  were 
friendly,  lliram  contributed  to  the  building  of  the 
temple,  and  the  friendship  must  have  continued  un- 
nBnally  intimate,  as  Amos  denounces  punishment  upon 
Tyre  tor  "  not  having  remembered  the  brotherly  cove* 
nant."  (Amos  i.  9.)  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  sup^sition  that,  after  Tyre's  recovery 
tram  almost  ruin,  friendly  relations  were  re-established, 
and  rich  offerings  made  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
The  marvellous  fulfilment  of  the  former  portion  respect- 
ing the  Chaldeans  is  a  guarantee  for  the  Divine  origin 
and  accomplishment  of  the  latter.  Hitherto  objectors 
have  only  asserted,  not  attempted  to  prove,  the  non- 
falfilment. 

There  are  other  fulfilled  predictions  to  which  the 
reader's  attention  might  satisfactorily  have  been  tume<L 
but  the  charge  of  non-fulfilment  made  in  '  Essays  ana 
Seviews '  constrains  us  to  consider  a  passage  in  Jere- 
miah,  and  another  in  Amos  there  referxHsd  to,  in  support 
of  the  allegation.  The  former,  Jer.  xxxvi.  10,  is  thus 
given  in  the  Authorized  Version: — "Therefore  thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  Jehoiakim,  King  of  Judah,  he  shall 
hiave  none  to  sit  [literally,  'none  sitting'*]  upon  the 
throne  of  David ;  and  his  body  shidl  be  cast  out  in  the 
dav  to  the  heat,  and  in  the  night  to  the  frost."  f  To 
this  Hitzig  in  his  commentary  objects,  that  Jehoiakim 
had  a  son,  Jehoiachin,  who  did  sit  upon  his  throne, 
and  that  in  2  Kings  xxiv.  6  (Heb.  5),  we  read,  "  So 
Jdioiakim  slept  wim  his  fathers,  and  Jehoiachin  his 

*  The  present  p«rUciple  nvT»  it  used  to  denote  oontinnmoce.  See  Ewald, 
GnmnL§850. 

The  rerb  2td^  signifles  to  abide,  eonUtwtey  endure,  ts  well  as  to  eit  Gen. 
zziT.  56:  Ps.  iz.  8;  Jer.  zxx.  18. 

t  Cooapare  xzii.  19 :  «  He  shall  be  bnried  with  the  bnrisl  of  an  asSydnwa 
nd  eiit  firth  b^ond  the  gates  of  Jemsalim.'' 
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son  reigned  in  his  stead."  If  Jeremiah  had,  aftelr  utter- 
ing the  prophecy,  committed  it  to  writing,  and  then 
died  before  Jehoiakim,  this  objection  might  have  some 
weiglit;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  Jeremiah 
lived  many  years  after  the  death  of  Jehoiakim,  and,  if 
his  words  had  been  falsified  by  events,  might  have 
altered  them,  and  yet  did  not,  but  left  them  as  origi- 
nallv  uttered,  the  objection  ceases  to  have  any  force 
at  all.  The  prophet  must  have  been  satisfied  aRer  the 
event,  that  his  words  expressed  what  had  happened. 
Jehoiakim  had  in  fact  no  son  "  sitting,"  or  continuing 
on  the  throne  of  David,  for  three  months  after  Jehoia- 
chin's  elevation,  he  was  deposed  and  carried  away.  The 
words,  "  He  slept  with  his  fathers,"  signify  simply  that 
he  died,  affirmmg  nothing  about  his  burial.  Here 
Ewald  is  much  more  thoughtful  and  more  candid  than 
the  English  Essayist  or  his  German  forerunner.  In 
the  '  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,'  iii.  p.  430,  Ewald 
gives  an  account  of  the  death  of  Jehoiakim  and  of  the 
treatment  of  his  corpse  in  agreement  with  Jeremiah's 
words,  and,  in  a  note,  adds,  "The  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  death  of  Jehoiakim  are  very  obscure. 
The  formula,  '  He  slept  with  his  fathers,'  2  Kings  xxiv. 
5,  means  nothing  more  than  his  death ;  that  ne  was 
taken  prisoner  is  mentioned,  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6 ;  but 
what  actuallv  occurred  may  be  inferred  with  tolerable 
probability  from  the  words  selected  by  Jeremiah  xxii. 
18,  &c.,  and  xxxvi.  30.  For,  though  the  prophet  had 
certainly  predicted  the  king's  unhappy  end  Jong  be- 
fore, he  wrote  down  the  words  after  the  event."  Ewald, 
therefore,  saw  the  impossibility  of  these  words  contain- 
ing an  unfulfilled  prediction.  The  English  objector 
might  have  saved  his  criticism  from  appearing  as  the 
dictate  of  passion  rather  than  the  conclusion  of  judg- 
ment, had  he  taken  time  to  consider  the  prophet's  words 
impartially. 

Another  example  of  this  unhappy  hastiness  in  tak- 
ing up  objections  is  found  in  the  reference  to  Amos  vii. 
10-17.  In  our  English  Bible  the  passage  reads  thus : — 
^^Then  Amaziah  the  priest  of  Betnel  sent  to  Jeroboam 
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King  of  Israel,  saying,  Amos  hath  conspired  against 
thee  in  the  midst  of  the  house  of  Israel :  the  land  is 
not  able  to  bear  all  his  words.  For  thus  Amos  saith, 
Jeroboam  shall  die  by  the  sword,  and  Israel  shall 
surely  be  led  away  captive  out  of  their  own  land. 
And  Amaziah  said  unto  Amos,  O  thou  seer,  go  flee 
thee  away  into  the  land  of  Judah,  and  there  eat  bread, 
andprophesy  there :  But  prophesy  not  again  any  more 
at  "Bethel ;  for  it  is  the  kind's  chapel  and  the  king's 
court.''  Amos  asserts  his  Divine  call,  and  utters  this 
prediction  against  Amaziah : — '^  Therefore,  thus  saith 
the  Lord  ;  thy  wife  shall  be  an  harlot  in  the  city,  and 
thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  and 
thy  land  shall  be  divided  by  line ;  and  thou  shalt  die 
in  a  polluted  land ;  and  Israel  shall  surely  go  into  cap- 
tivity forth  of  his  land."  As  the  Essayist  does  not 
specify  the  particulars  which  he  supposes  unfulfilled, 
we  can  only  state  the  objection  according  to  Hitzig. 
First,  then,  he  may  suppose  that  the  prediction  is  not 
fulfilled  because  Jeroboam  11.  did  not  die  by  the  sword ; 
but  if  the  objector  will  look  at  verse  9,  he  will  see  that 
Amos  did    not    predict  anything    of   the  kind — the 

Erophet's  threat  is  not  against  Jeroboam,  but  his 
ouse.  ^^  I  will  rise  against  the  house  of  Jeroboam 
with  the  sword,"  which  threat  was  fulfilled  when 
Shallum  conspired  against  Jeroboam's  son  and  suc- 
cessor, and  slew  him  and  reigned  in  his  stead.  (3 
Kings  XV.  10.)  The  words,  "  Jeroboam  shall  die  by 
the  sword,"  were  a  malicious  addition  of  Amaziah'e 
to  induce  Jeroboam  to  drive  Amos  from  Bethel.  Hit- 
zig's  attempt  to  prove  that  "  house  of  Jeroboam  "  in- 
cluded Jeroboam  himself  by  referring  to  Isai.  vii.  13, 
where  "  house  of  David  "  includes  Ahaz  and  his  family, 
is  a  miserable  failure.  To  make  the  cases  parallel, 
Isaiah  must  have  said,  ^'  Hear  ye  now,  O  house  of 
Ahaz." 

The  next  portion  of  the  assaulted  prediction  foretells 
that  Israel  should  go  into  captivity.  Taking  Knobel's 
dates,  Amos  uttered  his  prophecies  between  790-784 
B.  c,  i.  e.  before  the  death  of  J  eroboam.    The  final  car- 

6* 
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rying  awaj  of  Israel  by  Shalmaneser  occurred  about 
sixty  years  after :  so  that  here  is  an  undoubted  predic- 
tion undoubtedly  fulfilled. 

There  remains  only  the  denunciation  against  Am- 
aziali,  his  wife  and  children,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is 
not  recorded.  But  surely  this  is  not  surprising,  when 
the  excessive  brevity  of  the  accounts  of  the  kings  and 
revolutions  that  followed,  is  taken  into  consideration. 
There  is  nothing  impossible  or  improbable  in  the  fate 
predicted.    Within  tnirty  years  from  the  'date  of  the 

1)rophecy,  the  Assyrians  began  their  incursions  into  the 
and  of  Israel.  Although,  then,  the  fulfilment  of  this 
particular  is  not  related,  it  is  not  improbable.  Hie  fhl- 
nlment  of  the  other  two  particulars  is  a  guarantee  that 
this  also  was  accomplished.  This  objection,  however, 
like  others  of  the  kind,  has  this  value :  it  shows  that 
the  objector  believes  that  the  Hebrew  prophets  did  lay 
claim  to  the  power  of  predicting  future  events. 

11.  Here  our  attention  has  oeen  directed  to  one  of 
many  wondrous  predictions  concerning  the  destinies  of 
Israel,  which  have  excited  the  astonishment  of  readers 
in  all  ages.  Moses  foretold  the  dispersion  of  the  dis- 
obedient people,  and  their  preservation  in  the  midst  of 
the  nations.  The  theme  has  been  taken  up  by  all  the 
later  prophets.  The  fulfilment  is  before  our  eyes.  Is- 
rael has  oeen  scattered  to  the  four  winds,  but  is  still 
preserved.  Of  the  nations  by  whom  and  amongst 
whom  theywere  first  dispersed  the  Lord  has  made  a 
full  end.  He  has  chastened  Israel  in  measure,  but  has 
not  permitted  them  to  disappear.*  The  Assyrians,  the 
Babylonians,  the  Romans  have  utterly  perished.  The 
Ten  Tribes  are  "  wanderers  among  the  nations."  The 
people  of  the  Jews,  rich,  powerful^  intelligent,  survive 
all  tne  revolutions  of  Empires,  ancient,  medieval,  mod- 
em,  and  await  tlie  consummation  of  the  Lord's  oracIes.f 
But  as  this  is  matter  of  notoriety,  is  not  disputed  or 
explained  by  nationalists  or  Essayists,  it  is  enough  to 
refer  to  this  proof  of  revelation,  as  wonderful  as  the 
answer  to  Elijah's  prayer  (1  Kings,  xviii.). 

»  Jer.  zxx.  11,  xzzi.  85-^  IsaL  ▼!  11-lS;  Amotix.  •. 
t  Of  BuUer't  <  Analogj/  Part  ii  e.  7. 


.  IS.  But  that  which  gives  to  Hebrew  prophecy  ili 
peculiar  charm,  and  its  paramount  importance,  is  that 
It  contains  predictions  respecting  Kedemption  and 
the  Bedeemer.  That  there  are  Messianic  prophecies 
has  been  the  belief  of  Jews  and  Christians  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years,  and  is  fully  admitted  by  the 
New  School  of  Theology.  But,  much  beyond  this,  the 
agreement  between  the  old  and  new  interpreters  does 
not  extend.  For  some  of  the  prophecies  applied  in  die 
Kew  Testament  to  the  Messian,  the  modem  school  has 
new  interpretations.  Of  others,  and  those  most  im- 
portant, it  denies  the  genuineness ;  and  one  of  the  vital 
questions  now  brought  before  the  English  mind  is, 
whether  we  are  to  lollow  the  New  Testament,  or  the 
new  Oerman  critics.  The  innovators  in  England  do 
not  pretend  to  offer  anything  original  of  their  own. 
They  repeat  in  English  what  they  have  derived  from 
one  class  of  German  writers.  And,  as  German  learn- 
ing stands  deservedly  in  high  repute,  there  is  a  danger 
of  the  unwary  receiving  wfthout  question,  what  ap» 
pears  to  come  on  authority  so  respectable.  Hence  the 
present  necessity  of  such  frequent  references  to  the 
sources  from  which  they  draw,  and  also  of  recalling 
attention  to  the  real  question  at  issue,  namely,  whether 
the  New  Testament  or  German  critics  are  to  be  our 
guides  in  interpreting  prophecy.  Now,  placing  for  a 
moment  the  NewTestament  writers  on  the  lowest  level, 
regarding  them  merely  as  included  amongst  the  ancient 
Jews,  their  opinion  must  be  of  some  value.  Theirs 
were  the  prophetic  books.  For  their  fathers  and  for 
themselves  they  were  written.  They  were  orientals. 
They  inherited  the  traditional  interpretation  of  their 
people.  Their  interpretation  has  been  accepted  by  the 
mteiligent  of  other  nations.  The  Christian  Church, 
composed  of  a  ^eat  variety  of  races,  abounding  in 
minds  of  all  possible  types,  in  different  stages  of  cul- 
ture. Improved  and  adhered  to  the  old  Jewish  interpre- 
tation for  many  centuries.  True,  that  only  two  or  three 
of  the  Fathers  understood  Hebrew,  and  that  the  early 
Church  was  dependent  upon  the  Greek  and  Syriac,  and 
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the  medieval  Church  on  the  Ynlgate,  versions.    Bnt, 

as  was  said  above,  and  at  the  present  time  ought  to  be 
kept  in  remembrance,  however  many  of  the  beauties 
and  peculiarities  of  the  writer  maybe  lost  in  a  version, 
the. grand  substance,  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the 
whole,  which  is,  after  all,  the  real  meaning  of  any  book 
that  has  a  meaning,  may  be  grasped  in  any  tolerable 
translation  by  any  intelligent  reader.  And  that  which 
suggests  itself  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  as  the 
meaning,  whether  derived  from  version  or  original,  is 
undoubtedly  the  true  meaning.  And  so  it  is  with  proph- 
ecy. To  readers  of  ancient  or  modem  versions,  or  of 
the  original,  the  general  scope  and  intent  has  ever 
appeared  the  same.  And,  therefore,  at  the  revival  of 
letters,  and  at  the  Reformation,  when  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  prophets  came  to  be  studied,  the  general 
sense,  handed  down  from  the  New  Testament  writers 
by  the  Fathers  and  medieval  divines,  still  commended 
itself  to  students  as  acute  in  intellect,  and  to  scholars  as 
familiar  with  the  Hebrew  language,  as  any  who  have 
lived  in  the  last  hundred  years.  ^  Indeed  it  may  be 
doabted  whether  Hebrew  has  been  so  nearly  a  mother- 
tongue  with  any  recent  critics,  as  it  was  with  the 
Buxtorfs,  Wagenseil,  Edzard,  and  others  of  old  ;  and 
whether  any  modem  commentators  have  been  natural* 
ly  more  competent  to  grasp  the  general  sense  than  the 
Reformers,  and  those  who  followed  them.  And  yet, 
from  the  Reformation  down  to  the  last  quaii;er  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  old  interpretation  prevailed. 
Romanists  and  Protestants  were  still  of  one  mind  as  to 
the  general  outline  of  prophetic  truth.  Wonderful  if 
ancient  Jews,  Fathers  and  Medievalists,  Protestants 
and  Romanists,  were  all  mistaken,  and  the  true  sense 
hidden  until  about  fifty  years  ago. 

13.  If  the  New  Scnool  were  all  of  one  mind ;  if  all 
modern  critics  were  unanimous  in  their  judgments,  and 
uniform  in  their  interpretations,  and  their  conclusions 
had  been  arrived  at  oy  unbiassed  investigation,  such 
unanimity  of  opinion,  and  conclusions  so  deduced, 
would  naturally  have  great  weight.    But  the  variety 


and  diTenity  of  opinion  in  the  German  Bationaliet 
School  is  nnbonnded.  Thej  agree  only  in  that  negative 
Yiew,  which  necessarily  arises  from  the  common  origin 
and  the  common  principles  of  their  theology.  The^ 
origin  of  their  theology  is  undoubtedly  Deistic  infidel- ' 
ity  ;*  its  fundamentafprinciples,  that  there  is  no  super- 
natnral  revelation  ofj[)eity,  and  therefore  no  Divine 
prediction,f  consequently  that  there  can  he  no  real 
predictions  concerning  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  or  anybody 
else.:^  Criticism  derived  from  such  a  source,  and  guid- 
ed by  such  principles,  must  be  eminently  untrustwor- 
thy. The  conclusions  forerun  the  investigation.  If 
there  can  be  no  prediction  at  all,  then  there  can  be 
none  relating  to  our  Lord ;  and  therefore  from  their 
general  principle,  before  any  investigation  is  made,  it  fol- 
k>W8  that  neitner  the  xxiind  Psalm,  nor  Isai.  vii.  14,  nor 
any  other  Psalm  or  prophecy,  can  be  interpreted  of 
the  Saviour,  and  therefore  investigation  can  only  be 
made  in  order  to  show  that  the  foregone  conclusion  is 
tme.  The  investigators  may  be  learned,  profound, 
acute,  diligent,  honest,  but  their  principles  hinder  them 
from  acknowledging  that  any  prediction  ever  was  or 
can  be  fulfilled,  and  compel  them  to  conclude  that  it  is 
not ;  and  therefore  their  criticism  and  conclusions  in 
snch  matters  must  be  regarded  not  only  with  suspicion, 
but  as  probably  untrue,  the  result  of  their  dogmatic 
prejudices,  and  therefore  utterly  insufficient  to  out- 
weigh the  common  judgment  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years. 

14.  Such  would  be  the  opinion  of  the  student  who 
had  never  heard  of  Evangelists,  Apostles,  or  Rationalists 
in  his  life,  but  considered  the  subject,  apart  from  all 
religious  interests,  merely  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 

*  See  '  Letters  on  Rationalism/  passim. 

f  At  rero  quibus  miraculorum  auctoritas  implidta  est  scrupulis,  iisdem 
rel  grarioribus  etiam  decreta  de  yaticiniis  proposita  prerountur.  Ptimum 
enim  ^nseyis  predictio  dirinitas  patefacta,  <^ua  fatam  inevitabile  bominis  ant 
popfoli  eujasaam,  qnod  ez  re  <iuadam  ab  ipsis  perpetrandapendet,  diseria 
Dunciatur,  ideas  Dei  sanctissimi  et  benignissimi  repugnat,  ^alaUtmum  foret 
et  libertatem  bominum  moralem  tollit. — Wegschetoer,  Inmtntiones,  p.  217. 

t  ''So  muss  wofal  zugegeben  werden,  dass  ein  Erweis  Cbristi  als  Erlosert 
aus  den  Weissagungen  uumOglich  ist."— Scbleiermacber,  Der  ChritUieks 
OUmA^  i.  2,  a.  105. 
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Bat  in  the  qneBtion  between  the  New  Testament  and 
modern  criticism  the  Christian  sees  something  more 
than  an  alternative  between  ancient  Judaism  and  mod- 
em heathenism — he  sees  that  it  is  an  alternative  be- 
'tween  Christ  and  unbelief.  The  interpretations  of  the 
New  Testament  are  the  interpretations  of  Christ  and  of 
those  to  whom,  ^^  beginning  at  Moses,  and  all  the  proph- 
ets, he  expounded  in  ^1  the  Scriptures  the  things 
eonceming  himself"  (Luke  xxiv.  27V  "whose  under- 
standings He  opened  that  they  mignt  understand  the 
Scriptures"  (Luke  xxiv.  45);  to  -^om  He  sent  His 
Hoi  J  Spirit  to  "  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance 
whatsoever  He  had  said  unto  them,"  and  to  "guide 
them  into  all  truth."  (John  xiv.  26,  xvi.  13.)  He  can- 
not depart  from  their  interpretations,  and  adopt  the 
new  and  contradictory  criticism,  without  admitting 
either  that  Christ  knowingly  accommodated  Himself  to 
the  errors  of  the  times,  or  that  He  was  mistaken,  or 
that  His  discourses  have  been  incorrectly  reported;  any 
one  of  which  admissions  is  equivalent  to  a  renunciation 
of  Christianity.  The  first  is  the  supposition  of  some  of 
the  elder  Kationalists,  the  second  of  some  of  the  later, 
and  the  third  apparently  of  many  modem  critics.  To 
admit  the  first  is  to  deny  our  Lord's  integrity,  to  con* 
cede  the  second  is  to  make  him  a  mei*e  fallible  man, 
and  to  receive  the  third  is  to  take  away  the  main 
ground  of  our  faith  in  Christ.  The  lowest  theory  of  in- 
spiration,  at  all  comdatible  with  faith,  is  that  "it  pro- 
tects the  doctrine."  Our  Lord's  doctrine  is  contained 
in  His  discourses,  and  part  of  those  discourses  is  His 
interpretation  of  prophecy,  and  the  promise  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  gnide  His  disciples.  If  in  those  dis- 
courses, or  those  of  His  disciples,  the  prophecies  are 
falsely  intemreted,  the  doctrine  is  not  protected,  the 
promise  of  the  Spirit  cannot  have  been  fulfilled,  and  we 
are  brought  to  the  horrid  and  blasphemous  conclusion 
that  Christ,  "The  Way,  the  Trath,  and  the  Life,"  was 
fallible,  and  that  His  word  is  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
From  these  consistent  and  necessary  conclusions  the 
Essayists  do  not  shrink  any  more  tnan  their  German 


mttten*  They  reject  the  New  Testament  interpretation 
of  prophecy,  and  then  confiistently  deny  the  anthority 
of  the  New  Testament  itself.  lie  who  would  sweep 
away  all  predictive  |)rophecy  insinuates  that  the  Gospel 
portrait  of  our  Lord  is  aimmed  ^^  b^  the  haze  of  mingled 
imagination  and  remembrance,  with  which  his  awfal 
fignre  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  at  length  invested  by 
affection."*  Another  says  that  "The  New  Testament 
writings  leave  us  in  uncertaintv  as  to  the  descent  of 
Jesns  Christ  according  to  the  i^esh,  whether  by  His 
mother  He  were  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  or  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi;"t  implies  that  His  birth  at  Bethlehem  and 
the  announcement  of  it  by  the  Angels  are  doubtful; 
and  that  the  three  first  Gospels,  though  more  trust- 
worthy than  the  fourth,  contain  only  "  more  exact  tra* 
ditions  of  what  he  actually  said."  A  third,  who,  fol- 
lowing Beimarus,:|:  doubts  whether  any  one  passage 
from  me  Psalms  or  Prophets  quoted  in  the  Epistles  is 
rightly  interpreted,  §  insinuates  that  our  Lord's  pre* 
diction  concerning  the  day  of  judgment  has  failed 
because  it  is  inseparable  from  that  of  the  destruction  of 
Jemsalem,  and  in  another  work  expressly  teaches  that 
in  this  matter  our  Lord  was  mistasen.  I  Thus  the  ex* 
ample  of  foreign  critics  and  their  followers  at  home 
warns  us  that  ifwe  give  up  the  prophetic  interpretations 
of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  we  must  prepare  also  to  part 
with  our  Christianity,  and  begin  a  painful  and  not  very 
profitable  search  for  those  crumbs  of  Divine  truth, 
which  these  kind  critics  still  suppose  to  be  scatterea 
about  in  the  Prophets  and  Evangelists,  and  which  can 
only  be  recognized  by  the  verifying  faculty  of  the  critic. 
But  if  we  believe  in  Christ,  and  those  whom  He  taught 
by  His  Spirit,  we  must  take  their  principle  of  inter- 
pretation as  ours,  i^nd  rest  assured  tnat  the  interpreta- 
tions which  they  have  given  exhibit  the  true  mind  of 
that  Spirit  who  spake  by  the  prophets.  The  wise  men, 
and  the  scribes,  and  the  disputera  of  the  day  may  decry 

*  'Essmys  end  Reriews/  p.  80.  f  lUd.,  pp.  180,  208. 

i  WolfeDb&ttel, « Frmgments/  %  84-45.  |  Page  406. 

1  Bee  Profeasor  JoweU'a  *  CommenUrr  to  the  Ilrst  Eputle  to  the  ThesM* 
Maim,'  p.  108-111. 


this  principle  as  unscientific,  and  protest  that  it  is  better 
not  to  read  the  Bible  at  all,  than  to  read  with  such  re- 
strictions; but  Christians  may  be  content  with  tlie 
wisdom  that  came  down  from  above,  and  with  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  them  free.  Where 
our  Ix)rd  or  an  inspired  Apostle  has  spoken,  we  abide 
by  the  interpretation. 

15.  Here,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against 
mistake.  Where  passages  of  the  prophecies  are  cited 
or  applied,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  mind  and  in- 
tention of  the  speaker  or  writer,  as  sometimes  Old 
Testament  lan^u^e  is  used  without  any  intention  of 
intimating  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy  eitLer  direct  or 
typical.  TTIie  words  were  suitable  to  express  the  feel- 
ings or  thoughts  of  the  writer,  and  they  were  adopted. 
Thus  when  St  Paul  says,  "I  say,  have  they  not  heard! 
Yes,  verily,  their  sound  went  into  all  the  earth,  and 
their  words  unto  the  end  of  the  world,"  there  is  ho 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  Apostle  looked  upon 
Ps.  xix.  4  as  a  prophecy  fulfilled  in  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel.  The  ^rsalra  speaks  of  the  heavens  and  the 
firmament.  But  the  words  aptly  and  beautifully  ex- 
pressed what  the  disciples  of  Christ  had  already  done, 
and  Paul  was  j^ided  to  adopt  them,  the  rather  because 
in  the  Psalm  itself  the  parallel  is  drawn  between  the 
book  of  nature  and  the  book  of  revelation,  the  har- 
monious testimony  of  the  works  and  word  of  Grod.  An- 
other instance  occurs  1  Cor.  xv.  32:  "If  the  dead  rise 
not,  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  Here 
is  a  quotation  from  Isai.  xxii.  13.  The  words  of  die 
prophet  forcibly  depicted  the  character  of  those  of 
whom  the  Apostle  was  speaking,  and  they  are  adopted 
accordingly.  This  principle  is  demonstrated  by  2  Tim. 
ii.  19 :  "The  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,  having 
this  seal,  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his."  The 
latter  words  are  a  quotation  from  Numb.  xyi.  5,  refer- 
ring to  the  rebellion  of  Korah  and  his  company,  but 
adopted  by  the  Apostle,  just  as  the  later  prophets,  es- 
pecially Jeremiah,  express  their  message  occasionally 
m  citations  fix)m  their  predecessors  or  from  the  Pen- 
tateuch. 
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In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Old  Testa- 
ment passages  are  sometimes  cited  simply  to  confirm  a 
doctrine,  or  to  form  the  foimdation  of  an  argument ;  as 
when  the  Apostle  says  (Eom.  ix.  ,7),  "Neither  because 
they  are  seed  of  Abraham,  are  they  all  children :  but 
in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called."  The  latter  words  are 
cited  to  prove  that  mere  fleshly  descent  does  not  con- 
stitute a  right  to  the  inheritance  or  God's  favour.  Ish- 
mael  was  according  to  the  flesh  the  child  of  Abraham, 
but  it  was  to  Isaac  and  his  posterity  that  the  inheritance 
of  the  promises  was  given.    In  like  manner  our  Lord 

glatt.  xiii.  14)  applies  Isai.  vi.  9, 10  to  tlie  Jews  whom 
e  addressed,  and  St.  Paul  applies  the  same  words 
(Acts  xxviii.  26)  to  the  Jews  at  JRome.  They  contain 
a  general  principle  of  God's  dealings  with  men,  appli- 
cable at  all  times.  So  St.  Paul  (Kom.  x.  12)  employs 
the  words  of  Joel,  "Whosoever  shall  call  upon  tlie 
name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved,"  to  prove  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile.  The 
stress  is  upon  the  words  Tra?  ^hp  09  [">©«  ia]  "every 
one."  Not  to  the  Jews  only,  but  to  every  one  who  calb- 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  God  promises  salvation, 
therefore  there  is  no  diflerence,  &c.  The  object  for 
which  the  quotation  is  made  must  be  kept  in  view,  else 
the  conclusiveness  of  the  argument  will  oe  missed,  and 
a  wrong  interpretation  given  to  the  prophecy.  As  for 
example  (Acts  xv.  15 — 17),  where  James  proves  the 
right  of  the  Gentiles  to  be  received  into  the  Church 
without  circumcision,  he  says,  "  Simeon  hath  declared 
how  God  at  the  first  did  visit  the  Gentiles  to  take  out 
of  them  a  people  for  ffis  name.  And  to  this  agree  the 
words  of  the  prophets ;  as  it  is  written.  After  this  I  will 
return,  and  will  build  again  the  tabernacle  of  David, 
which  is  fallen  down . . .  that  the  residue  of  men* 
might  seek  after  the  Lord,  and  all  the  Gentiles  on  whom 
my  name  is  called,  saith  the  Lord."  Some  readers  and 
interpreters  fix  their  eye  upon  the  tabernacle  of  David, 
and  seeing  that  that  was  not  literally  fulfilled,  take  it 
figurative^  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  thereby  do 

*  Amoty  ix.  11,  \% 
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violence  to  the  words  of  the  prophecy,  and  at  thd  same 
time  miss  St.  James's  argument.  The  question  was. 
whether  the  Gentiles,  i.e.  without  circumcision  and 
obedience  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  could  be  received  into 
the  Christian  Church.  The  majority  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tians thought  that  they  could  not.  St.  Peter  proved 
that  these  persons  were  wrong  by  an  appeal  to  fact 
St.  James  shows  the  same  by  a  reference  to  prophecy. 
His  object  was  not  to  quote  and  show  a  fulfilment  dt 
one  prediction,  but  the  general  tenour  of  all  respecting 
the  call  of  the  Gentiles  as  such,  and  therefore  he  says 
in  the  plural,  "To  this  affree  the  words  of  the  prophets.'* 
At  the  same  time  he  selects  one,  in  which  the  Gentiles 
[0*^12,  edvrf]  are  mentioned  by  name  with  the  addition 
"  all,"  "all  nations,"  and  where  it  is  said  that  the  name 
of  the  Lord  is  called  upon  them.  The  stress  of  the 
argument  rests  upon  the  word  "  Gentiles,"  and  upon  the 
fact  that  God's  name  is  called  upon  them ;  as  if  he 
would  say,  "  Here  in  Amos  men  upon  whom  the  Lord's 
name  is  called  are  still  spoken  of  as  Gentiles;  they  can- 
not therefore  be  persons  circumcised  and  keeping  the 
Law,  and  therefore  the  name  of  the  Lord  may  now  also 
be  called  upon  Gentiles  as  such,  and  therefore  there  is 
no  necessi^  for  circumcising  them.  To  enter  the 
Church  of  Christ  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should 
cease  to  be  Gentiles,  or  become  proselytes  by  circum- 
cision."  * 

16.  In  the  next  place  words  are  quoted  from  the 
prophets,  which  contain  no  prediction  at  all,  and  are 
yet  spoken  of  as  being  fulfilled,  because  the  event  to 
which  they  allude  was  a  type  of  that  to  which  they  are 
applied.  Our  Lord  and,  after  Him,  the  Apostles,  lay 
down  the  principle  that  past  history  may  represent 
that  which  is  to  happen  hereafter.  Thus  the  Saviour 
refers  to  the  brazen  serpent,  and  to  Jonah  as  prefigur* 
in^  His  resurrection,  and  even  the  time  of  it  on  the 
third  day.    St.  Paul  teaches  that  Hagar  and  Sarali  are 

*  The  scconnt  of  this  dispute  is  a  strong  testimon j  to  the  credibility, 
kaowfedge,  and  good  faith  of  the  writer.  The  Pharisees  beUered  that  i>roa- 
elTtea  ofthe  gate,  i.e.  proselytes  without  circumcision,  could  only  be  reoeired 
wiMn  all  the  twelre  tnbea  were  in  the  land. 
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typical  of  the  covenants ;  the  Paschal  lamb  of  Christ's 
atoning  death ;  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  of  baptism ; 
A^  smitten  rock  of  Christ.  The  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  St.  Peter  in  his  alUision  to  the  deluge, 
and  St.  John  in  his  mystical  application  of  the  names 
Sodom,  Egjpt,  and  JBabjlon,  confirm  the  principle, 
whiclnhelps  ns  to  interpret  passages  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,  such  as  those  where  the  Messiah  is  called  David, 
and  to  understand  passages  of  the  Kew  Testament, 
where  what  was  spoken  of  David  is  applied  to  our 
Lord.  Tlie  principle  also  solves  tlie  apparent  difficulty 
of  two  passages  strongly  insisted  upon  by  the  enemies 
of  Christianity.  Concerning  our  Lord's  early  sojourn 
in  i^ypt,  St.  Matthew  says,  that  it  happened  ^^  that  it 
mjght  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the 
prophet,  saying,  Out  of  Effypt  have  I  called  my  Son," 
— and  respecting  the  slaughter  of  the  children  at  Beth- 
lehem, '^Then  was  falfiUed  that  which  was  spoken  by 
Jeremy  the  prophet,  saying.  In  Sama  was  a  voice 
heard.'*  In  neitner  case  does  St.  Matthew  quote  pre- 
dictions, but  Hosea's  and  Jeromiali's  references  to  past 
history.  When  Hosea  said,  "Out  of  Egypt  have  I 
called  my  son,"  or  when  Jeremiah  spoke  of  Eachel 
weeping  for  her  children,  neither  was  uttering  a  pre- 
diction of  the  future,  but  alluding  to  facts  long  past 
Hosea  was  alluding  to  the  Exodus  eight  centunes  be- 
fore, and  Jeremiah  to  the  carrying  away  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  one  hundred  years  before  he  wrote.  St.  Mat- 
thew therefore  speaks  of  them  as  fulfilled  in  the  only 
way  in  which  facts  can  be  fulfilled,  in  events  the  anti- 
types of  those  referred  to. 

17.  But  after  making  allowance  for  these  and  numer- 
ous other  similar  applications  of  prophecy,  there  re- 
main many  which  the  Lord  and  the  Apostles  interpret 
as  specially  spoken  in  reference  to  Christ  and  Chnsti- 
anity.  It  has  ever  been  the  belief  of  all  orthodox 
writers  that  Christ  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah  foretold 
by  the  prophets.  It  is  also  acknowledged  by  Kation- 
auBt  divines,  llius  Yon  Colin  says  that  the  sick  who 
had  been  healed,  the  common  people^  his  own  imme^ 
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diate  adherents,  acknowledged  Him  as  the  Messiah, 
and  adds,  ^'  That  Jesus  approved,  and  even  called  forth 
this  view  of  Himself,  is  evident  from  His  words  and 
His  conduct.  Ist,  From  His  answer  to  Peter  (Matt 
xvi.  17) ;  His  a})proval  of  the  acclamations  of  the  peo* 
le  (Luke  xix.  34,  40 ;  Matt.  xxi.  15,  16).  2nd.  From 
is  assuming  the  names  belonging  to  the  Messiah, 
especially  the  titles  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man  from 
Dan.  vii.  13,  14.  3rd.  From  His  claiming  the  privi- 
leges attributed  to  the  Messiah,  as  tlie  full  unfolding 
and  explanation  of  the  Law  (Matt.  v.  17) ;  the  asser- 
tion that  He  was  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  (Matt.  xii.  8) ; 
His  reformation  of  the  temple  service  (John  ii.  13,  20); 
His  dispensation  of  His  disciples  from  die  usual  fasts 
(Matt.  ix.  14) ;  and  His  claiming  the  right  to  forgive 
sins.  4th.  From  His  express  declaration  that  He  was 
the  Messiah  (John  iv.  25,  26 ;  xvii.  3 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  63, 
64,  &c). — ^This  his  assertion  that  He  was  sent  from 
God,  as  the  founder  of  a  new  theocracy,  Jesus  proved 
to  be  true — 1,  From  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  His  people, 
which  bare  witness  of  His  person  and  His  works. 
According  to  the  general  convictions,  tlie  Law  and  the 
Prophets  spake  of  an  ideal  theocracy.  There  was  an 
unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  passages  which  treated 
of  the  ideal  King,  and  also  as  to  tlie  particular  features 
of  his  character  as  drawn  [by  the  prophets].  Whoso- 
ever, therefore,  gave  himself  out  for  the  Messiah,  was 
under  the  necessity  of  proving  that  these  features  were 
found  in  him.  Jesus,  therefore,  often  employed  the 
declarations  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  to  convince 
the  Jews  that  Ho  was  the  Messiah. . . .  The  application 
of  the  prophetic  passa^s  to  Himself  cannot  be  ex- 
plained as  aocommodationy  as  Jesus  in  the  circle  of 
His  confidential  disciples,  and  after  Him  the  Apostles 
in  their  discourses  and  Epistles,  adhere  to  this  applica- 
tion."* The  same  author  teaches  elsewhere  (p.  89) 
that  our  Lord  received  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  as 

♦  Von  C5lln,  'Bibliacbe  Theologie'  ii.  p.  116-18,  and  89;  comp.  We^- 
■cbeider,  <  Institutiones,'  %  119,  especiallT  JVMr a  ;  Koobel,  'FropheliMn/  i. 
SS8;  DeWette,'BibliMhaDogiMtik,'|18». 
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the  inspired  word  of  Gk)d,  and  "  employed  the  prophetic 
oracles  in  these  writings.as  testimonies  to  His  own  ap- 
pearance and  works  (John  v.  39, 46 ;  Luke  iv.  21).  He 
pointed  ont  especially  and  often  that  His  sufierings 
must  happen  according  to  the  announcements  of  these 
Holy  Bo<HM,  and  were  therefore  inevitable  ordinances 
of  (Tod:  Matt  xxvi.  24;  Mark  ix.  12,  xiv.  49;  Luke 
xviiL  31-33,  xxii.  37,  xxiv.  26,  27." 

18.  Now  the  two  prophets  to  whose  writings  our 
Lord  and  the  Apostles  most  emphatically  refer  are 
Dsuiiel  and  Isaiah ;  and  by  their  references  they  not 
only  interpret  particular  passages,  but  establish  the 
geiraineness  of  tne  books.  Our  Lord  not  only  cites  the 
prophet  Daniel  by  name,  when  speaking  of  "  the  abom- 
ination of  desolation "  (Matt  xxiv.  15),  but  has  been 
I  leased  to  adopt  from  that  book  the  designation  of  His 
ingdom,  and  the  title  which  He  appropriates  to  Him- 
selC  The  expressions  "Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  and 
**  Son  of  Man,^'  are  confessedly  taken  from  the  second 
and  seventh  chapters  of  Daniel.  The  latter  expression 
is  particularly  important  Meyer  says — "Its  simple 
meaning  is.  The  Messiah.  It  is  derivea  from  the  awful 
and  striking  representation  in  the  prophetic  vision 
(Dan.  vii.  13)  so  well  known  to  the  Jews,  and  occur- 
ring also  in  the  pre-Christian  book  of  Enoch,  in  which 
the  Messiah  appears  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  as  ^The 
Son  of  Man'  (009  v/09  avdpdnrov)^  surrounded  by  the 
angels  of  the  Divine  throne  of  judgment  (see  Ewald, 
*6e8ch.  Chr.,'  p.  79),  that  is,  in  a  form  nothing  differ- 
ent from  that  of  an  ordinary  man.  Jesus,  inasmuch  as 
in  Him  the  Messiah  was  come,  was,  in  the  realisation, 
that  Son  of  Man  whose  form  was  seen  in  Daniel's  vis- 
ion. As  often,  therefore,  as  Jesus  in  His  discourses 
aays  'The  Son  of  Man,'  he  means  'The  Son  of  Man  of 
that  vision  of  Daniel,'  that  is,  The  Messiah."  *    It  is 

*  H.  A.  W.  Meyer's  *  Comm.  on  Matt.  yiii.  20.'  Fleck  also  says :  *  Denota- 
tnr  enim  it,  quern  omrus  norunt,  qui  omnium  orefertur  (sensu  eximio  its 
Tocata8)^/»ii«  hominis  DanieHiicutzsHeMiaB."  *  De  Regno  Divino/  p.  121. 
The  italics  are  Fleck's.  He  also  refers  to  the  Rabbis.  Wetstein,  Orotius, 
LtanM,  Stahly  Kuinoel,  L&cke,  Tholuok.  See  also  the  rewrenoes  gLfvx  abore 
to  yon  GdUn,  Wegicheider,  De  W«tte,  Knobel 


needless  to  saj  how  often  this  expression  occurs  in  all 
the  Gospels  in  our  Lord's  discourses,  especially  on  the 
most  solemn  occasions,  as  when  He  describes  His 
second  advent  (Matt.  xiii.  41,  xxiv.  27, 30, 44,  xxv.  31); 
when  He  speaks  of  His  passion  (John  iii.  13, 14)  on  the 
very  eve  of  its  accomplishment  (Matt.  xxvi.  24) ;  and 
when,  after  formal  adjuration,  He  declares  Himself  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  ^^  Hereaft;er  sliall  ye  see  the 
Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven ;"  so  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  separate  the  essential  elements  of  Christ's  teach- 
ing fi'om  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  equally  impossible  to 
suppose  that  He  who  came  into  the  world  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  would  ground  His  claims  and  His 
most  solemn  doctrine  on  a  forgery.  The  (question  of 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Daniel  cannot, 
therefore,  be  separated  from  that  respecting  the  fiJli- 
bility  or  infallibility  of  the  Saviour.  jBy  asserting  that 
the  book  of  Daniel  is  ungenuine — a  forged  and  false 
prophecy — men  charge  our  Lord  with  the  uncritical 
Ignorance  of  His  times,  or  a  deliberate  application  of 
a  document  which  He  knew  to  be  false.  JBut  the  stu- 
dent need  not  be  alarmed  at  the  greatness  of  the  issue. 
He  must  remember  that  the  origmal  assault  on  Daniel 
was  made  by  the  heathen  Porphyry,  an  able  but  bitter 
enemy  of  Christianity  in  the  third  century,  and  is  con- 
tinued, partly  in  the  original  form  of  objection,  by 
those  who  deny  all  supernatural  revelation,  make  our 
Lord  himself  a  mere  man,  and  are  as  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  proper  Deity  as  Porphyry  himself. 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  read  Bation- 
alist  books,  that  even  when,  like  Schleiermacher  and 
his  school,  they  use  the  expression  ^^  Son  of  God,"  they 
use  it  in  a  non-natural  sense,  rejecting  the  accounts  of 
His  supernatural  birth,  and  regarding  Him  as  the  Son 
of  Joseph  and  Mary.*  They  are  interested,  therefore, 
not  only  in  getting  rid  of  Uie  predictions  in  Daniel, 
especiaily  such  an  one  as  the  seventy  weeks,  but  also 

*  Compare  'Ebmjs  and  R«Wewi,'  pp.  82,  88,  89,  SOS,  808,  851,  Z62,  Z6L 
855 ;  and  dchleiennacher'a  *  GUanbioakbra,'  8rd  edit.,  pp.  M-«S. 
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in  Betting  aside  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  Old 
Testament  doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  Messiah.  The  two 
main  Rationalist  arguments  against  the  book  of  Daniel 
are— first,  that  in  tlieir  opinion  it  contains  accurate  pre- 
dictions concerning  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  which  they 
boiTOW  from  Porjmyry ;  and  secondly,  that  it  relates 
miracles,  and  therefore  according  to  their  own  system 
cannot  be  true.  This  is  strongly  urged  by  Enobel. 
^The  history  of  Daniel,"  he  says,  '^has  a  legendary, 
almost  a  fairy-tale  complexion,  and  represents  the 
events  in  a  manner  in  which  they  could  not  possibly 
have  happened.  They  could  haye  assumed  this  form 
only  after  a  long  oral  transmission.  For  in  Hebrew 
history,  where  numerous  myths  and  legends  occur,  as, 
for  example,  in  that  of  the  patriarchs,  of  Moses,  Ba- 
laam, Samson,  Elijah,  Elisha,  the  narratiyes  were  com- 
mittCKi  to  writing  a  considerable  time  after  the  events ; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  events  have  a  natural  appear- 
ance, as  in  the  books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  the  first  of 
Maccabees,  there  they  were  generally  committed  to 
writing  at  the  time,  or  very  soon  after  tne  events.  This 
is  an  historic  canon,  of  the  validity  of  which  there  can 
be  no  doubt."* 

To  men  holding  such  axioms  of  criticism,  the  book 
of  Daniel  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  as  ungenuine 
as  the  narrative  of  our  Lord's  miracles.  Criticisms, 
therefore,  founded  on  such  principles  must  always  ap- 
pear questionable  to  a  thoughtftil  inquirer,  even  if  he 
18  not  able  to  show  their  weakness  or  falsehood.  The 
believer  in  the  Gospels  will  feel  assured  that  they  are 
not  unanswerable,  and  a  little  inquiry  will  jsatisfy  him 
that  they  have  been  answered  again  and  again,  b^ 
scholars  trained  in  the  schools  of  modem  German  phi- 
lology and  criticism,  and  every  way  equal  to  the  task. 
Wiuin  the  last  thirtjr  years,  Hen^tenberg,  Sack, 
H&vemik,  Beichel,  Schulze,  Herbst,  Yaihinger,  Delitsch, 
Oeler,  Auberlen,  Ztindel,  have  stood  forward  as  suc- 
cessful vindicators  of  the  genuineness  of  Daniel's  proph- 
ecies.    Kurz,   Keil,   v.  Hofimann,  Drechsel,   feaum- 

•  'Prophcliiiiitis,'ii.401. 
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garten  have  also  confessed  tlieir  adhesion  to  the  ancient 
faith.*  A  defender  of  the  accuracy  of  Daniel's  chrono- 
logical statements  has  appeared  in  Marcus  von  Niebuhr, 
in  his  History  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  These  writers 
show,  one  or  other  of  them,  that  those  interpreters  who 
would  make  the  seventy  weeks  end  with  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  contradict  and  confute  one  another;  that 
that  period  must  begin  at  the  going  forth  of  the  decree 
to  rebuild  Jerusalem,  and  must  extend  to  the  times  of 
our  Lord ;  that  from  the  necessary  and  proved  relations 
between  chapters  ix.  and  xi.,  the  latter  looks  far  beyond 
tlie  days  of  Antiochus.  They  have  answered  the  objec- 
tions from  the  length  of  Daniel's  life,  from  supposed 
contradictions,  from  history,  from  dates.    They  have 

S roved  that  some  of  the  supposed  Greecisms  are  not 
l^reecisms  at  all;  that  others  were  naturalised  in  the 
time  of  Daniel,  the  Greeks  having  had  relations  long 
before  with  the  Assyrians;  and,  above  all,  that  the 
Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  closed  within  one 
hundred  years  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  State,  and 
the  book  of  Daniel,  if  not  written  before,  could  not 
hare  been  admitted  into  it;  that  therefore  the  book 
of  Daniel  is  both  genuine  and  authentic,  f 

19.  The  other  prophecy,  Vhose  genuineness  national- 
ist criticism  has  specially  delighted  to  dispute,  is  that 
which  is  also  specially  vouched  for  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment, namely,  that  contained  in  the  latter  part  of 
Isaiah  (chapters  xl. — ^Ixvi^  and  which  seems  really  the 
connecting  link  between  Old  and  New  Testament  reve- 
lation. It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  those  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  most  essential  to  New 
Testament  theology — as  the  Pentateuch,  the  book  of 
Daniel,  and  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah — are  just  those 
parts  which  Eationalist  criticism  has  selected  as  the 
favourite  fields  on  which  to  display  its  skill.  Those 
Messianic  predictions,  which  it  can  explain  with  plausi- 
bility as  expressing  Jewish  hopes  of  earthly  grandeur 
and  prosperity,  and  incompatible  with  the  teaching  of 

•  Compare  Auberlen's  '  Der  Prophet  Daniel/  pp.  164-177. 

t  Compare  what  Bishop  Butler  oat  said :  '  Analogy/  p.  iL  c.  rii*  8. 
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CShriBt,  it  prononnces  to  be  genuine. '  The  prophecies 
which  represent  the  Son  of  Man  as  a  heavenly  jnd^, 
coming  m  the  clonds  of  heaven  (Dan.  vii.) ;  the  Id^ 
siah  as  cut  off  (Dan.  ix.) ;  Sion's  King  as  meek  and 
lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass  (Zech.  ix.);  the  good 
shepherd,  sold  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver  (Zech.  xi.) ; 
pierced  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (Zech.  xii.  10, 
ziii.);  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  cut  off  out  of  the 
land  of  the  living,  one  upon  whom  the  Lord  hath  laid 
the  iniquities  or  us  all  (Isaiah  liii.) — are  just  the  pre- 
dictions which  it  proves  to  be  imgenuine.  The  book 
of  Daniel,  the  latter  half  of  Zechariali,  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  Isaiah,  which,  if  genuine,  are  fatal  to  Eationalist 
theology,  are  by  Bationalist  criticism  condemned  as 
ungenume,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Kew  Testament.  The  quotations  from  Zechariah  are 
well  known,  the  determmation  of  our  Lord  to  fulfil  the 
ninth  chapter  of  that  prophecy  obvious  in  the  Grospels. 
The  condemned  portion  of  Isaiah  is  also  emphatically 
honoured  by  the  Lord  and  His  Apostles.  From  the 
beffinnin^  to  the  end  it  ia  quoted  as  the  work  of  Isaiah, 
ana  as  fulfilled  in  our  Lord.  fTohn  the  Baptist  begins 
the  interpretation  with  the  opening  prediction  (Isaiah 
xLJ  by  declaring,  "  I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord,  as  said 
the  prophet  Esaias/'  (John  i.  23).  Matthew  xii.  17—21 
explains  Isaiah  xlii.  1 — 3  of  our  Lord,  and  as  the  proph- 
ecy of  Isaiah.  The  corresponding  passage  (xiix.  6^ 
respecting  the  Lord's  righteous  servant  is  interpretea 
bv  St  Paul  of  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xiii.  47). 
Tjxe  fiftv-third  chapter  is  appropriated  by  our  Lord 
Himself  (Luke  xxii.  37) ;  and,  after  Him,  explained  by 
Philip  (Acts  viii.) ;  by  St.  Peter  (1  Epist  ii.  24,  25) ; 
and  in  tne  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  28)  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ.  Chapter  Ixi.  1  is  also  interpreted  by  our  Lord 
of  Himself  (Luke  iv.  17 — 21) ;  and  the  end  of  the  proph- 
ecy Qxr.  1)  is  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  (x.  20. 
21)  expounded  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  ana 
the  unbelief  of  the  Jewish  people.  Thus  the  whole  of 
the  prophecy,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  is  in  the 
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Kew  Testament  ascribed  to  Isaiah  as  the  writer,  and 
cited  as  being  fulfilled  in  onr  Lord,  His  sufferings,  and 
His  salvation.  Both  statements  are  denied  by  Rational- 
ist writers,  so  tliat  we  cannot  follow  the  latter  without 
rejecting  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  and  His  Apostles, 
and  the  common  belief  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
Jewish  nation  for  nearly  1800  years.  With  regard  to 
the  authorship  of  this  portion  of  Isaiah,  there  was  dup- 
ing that  long  period  only  one  opinion.  One  solitary 
rabbi  in  the  twelfth  century  suggested  a  doubt  on  the 
subject,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Spinoza,  was  not 
followed  by  either  Jews  or  Christians.  It  was  not  until 
men  had  ceased  to  believe  in  Christ  that  they  began  to 
question  the  latter  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  The  Buxtorfs, 
the  Carpzovs,  Glassins.  Gussetius,  Cocceius,  Venema. 
Yitringa,  Schultens,  Danz,  the  Michaelis,  acquiesced 
in  the  judgment  of  antiquity.  Even  Paulus  says  that 
the  diction  is  as  pure  as  in  the  other  parts  of  Isaiah. 
Eichhom  adduced  no  instances  of  later  language. 
Bertholdt  confesses  that  there  are  no  traces  of  later 
usage.  The  first,  and  the  great  objection  still,  is  that 
Cyrus  is  mentioned  by  name.  When  men  came  to 
teach  either  that  God  could  not  know  beforehand  the 
name  of  one  of  His  creatures,  or  if  He  could,  could  not 
or  would  not  communicate  it  before  the  existence  of 
that  creature,  they  necessarily  thought  that  the  predic- 
tion concerning  the  conqueror  of  Babylon  must  have 
been  written  after  his  appearance.  The  denial  of  the 
genuineness  came  first,  tne  criticism  came  after,  similar 
to  that  famous  course  of  law  which  first  condemned  and 
executed,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  trial.  Tet  the 
process  has  led  to  beneficial  results,  llie  Rationalist 
dogmatic  criticism  has  been  subjected  to  a  thorough 
examination  by  Hengstenberg,  Havemik,  Kleinert, 
Drechsler,  Keil,  and  others.  The  objections  have  been 
fairly  met,  and  the  claims  of  Isaiah  to  the  latter  chap- 
ters vindicated  on  various  grounds,  as,  for  example,  the 
Elain  references  to  those  cnapters  in  the  books  of  Na- 
um,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah ;  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  described,  so  exactly  agreeing  to 
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the  days  of  Isaiah,  not  to  the  close  of  the  exile ;.  the 
historical  relations;  the  similarity  of  style  and  man- 
ner— ^the  peculiarities  of  diction ;  the  entire  tone  and 
ealonring,  not  to  mention  other  evidences  external  and 
internal.  Indeed,  Ewald  and  Bleck  have  made  a  fatal 
rent  in  the  adverse  criticism  by  confessing  that  the 
passage  Ivi.  9 — Ivii.  11,  was  written  before  the  exile. 
"Tliis  passage,"  they  say,  "  may  be  received  with  the 
highest  probability  as  a  prophetic  oracle,  uttered  before 
the  exile,  perhaps  by  Isaiaii  himself;  more  probably 
not  long  before  tne  exile,  certainly  at  a  time  when  the 
Jewish  State  still  existed,  as  it  is  only  on  this  supposi- 
tion that  the  contents  and  composition  can  be  under- 
stood." * 

20.  Even  that  chapter  which  invests  the  controversy 
with  its  chief  interest  (liii.  1 — 12)  is  supposed  by  Ewald 
to  be  the  work  of  a  prophet  anterior  to  the  author  of 
the  other  chapters;  and,  referring  to  the  strong  traits  of 
personal  individuality,  not  personification,  especially 
in  verse  8,  he  says — "  The  belief  of  after  times^  that 
the  historic  Messiah  is  here  to  be  founds  lay  certainly 
very  near  at  hand.^^f  Indeed  the  prophetic  picture  oi 
the  sufferings  of  Jesus  of  Nazaretli  is  so  lifelike,  that 
when  it  has  been  for  the  first  time  brought  before  Jews 
ignorant  of  the  passage,  they  have  affirmed  that  the 
chapter  has  been  inserted  in  the  Christian  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible ;  whilst  others,  not  a  few,  have  been 
brought  by  it  to  faith  in  Christ.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to 
be  wondered  at  that  for  more  than  seventeen  centuries 
the  Christian  Church  received  the  prophecy  as  genuine; 
and  that  the  Fathers,  the  medieval  writers,  the  JReform- 
ers,  Protestants  and  Romanists  after  the  Reformation, 
with  the  one  exception  of  Grotius,  interpreted  it  of  our 
Lord,  until  Deistic  infidelity  found  its  way  into  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  so-called  Christian  divines,  and  the 
necessities  of  the  new  theology  imperatively  demanded 
a  new  interpretation.    First  Ideology  and  then  Ration- 

*  Bltfk, '  Einleitnng/  p.  45G ;  Ewald, '  Propheten  des  alten  Bundes/  pp. 
t  Ibid,  in  the  note. 
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alispi  set  to  work,  and  the  result  is  a  cnrions  specimen 
of  the  alleged  agreement  of  modern  German  expositors 
of  prophecy.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  ex- 
tended prophecies  to  be  found  in  the  Bible;  not  an 
obscure  verse,  where  agreement  is  impossible,  but  an 
oracle  running  through  twenty-seven  chapters ;  and  yet 
German  commentators  have  not  yet  decided  as  to  the 
fundamental  principle  of  interpretation,  whether  the 
subject  is  an  individual  or  a  personified  aggregate. 
Neither  do  the  two  parties  formed  by  this  dmerence 
agree  among  themselves.  Of  the  first  class,  some  inters 
pret  it  of  King  Uzziah,  others  of  Josiah,  others  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  himself,  others  of  an  unknown  prophet 
persecuted  and  killed  in  the  exile  ;^  Bunsen  alone, 
after  Grotius,  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  In  the  second 
class,  the  greatest  names  of  Germany  stand  arrayeid 
against  each  other.  Eichhom,  Hendewerck,  Kdster, 
Mitzig,  Ewald,  Beck,  interpret  the  prophecy  of  the 
Jewisn  people,  actual  or  ideal.  Paulus,  Thenius, 
Maurer,  von  Cdlln,  Knobel,  say  that  "The  servant  of 
the  Lord"  means  the  better  portion  pf  the  exiles.  Rosen- 
miiller,  Gesenius,  DeWette,  assert  that  be  is  a  per- 
sonification of  the  collective  prophetic  order,  f  For 
several  of  these  interpretations,  these  distinguished 
writers  are  indebted  to  Jewish  polemics.  Hie  applica- 
tion to  Josiah  was  invented  by  Abarbanel  in  the  six- 
teenth century;  that  to  Jeremiah  by  Saadiah  Gaon,  in 
the  ninth  century;  that  to  the  whole  Jewish  people 
was  known  to  the  Jews  with  whom  Origen  disputed, 
and  is  most  generally  accepted  bv  modern  Jews ;  that 
to  the  pious  or  better  portion  of  the  people  is  found  in 
Kashi,  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  ancient  Jewish 
interpretation  was  that  which  referred  the  prophecy  to 
the  Messiah.  From  the  LXX.  it  can  be  inferred  with 
certainty  that  they  distinguished  between  the  servant 
of  the  Lord  and  the  people  of  Israel.  This  is  evident 
from  their  translation  of  xlii.  6  and  xlix.  6,  where  they 

*  See  HeDgstenberg,  *  Cbristologie,'  L  p.  806 ;  Gesemoi'i '  Commenttiy/ 
iU.  pp.  164-172. 

t  See  Knobely  *  CommenUry/  pp.  882-^90. 
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plainly  make  the  Lord's  servant  ^^The  raiser  np  of 
Jacob,"  and  "  Hie  restorer  of  the  dispersion  of  Israel," 
and  "a  covenant  of  the  people,"  which  words  cause 
sacli  difficulties  to  Bationalist  interpreters  as  to  make 
them  violate  the  commonest  proprieties  of  Hebrew 
idiom.  When,  therefore,  the  LXX.  inserted  the  words 
"  Jacob"  and  "  Israel "  in  xlii.  1,  "  Jacc^  is  my  servant, 
and  I  will  help  him :  Israel  is  mine  elect,  mj  soul  hath 
accepted  him," — ^they  did  not  mean  to  apply  those 
woras  to  the  people,  but  to  give  to  the  servant  of  the 
Lord  that  title  which  he  has  m  the  Hebrew  text  in  xlix. 
3.  "  And  He  said  to  me,  Thou  art  my  servant :  Israel 
art  thou,  in  whom  I  will  be  glorified,"  *  where  Gesenius, 
and  before  him  J.  D.  Michaelis,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  plain  meaning,  propose  to  set  critical  authority  at 
defiwce,  and  oust  the  word  "  Israel "  from  the  text. 
The  LXX.  have  it  here  all  right,  where  they  plainly 
distinguish  between  the  Lord's  servant  and  the  people, 
and  thereby  prove  that  they  thought  the  words  "  J  acob" 
and  '^  Israel  ^  titles  of  this  servant,  and  not  the  name  of 
the  people.  And,  therefore,  in  xlii.  19,  "  Who  is  blind  but 
my  servant?  or  deaf  as  my  messenger  that  I  sent?  who 
is  blind  as  he  that  is  perfect,  and  blind  as  the  Lord's 
servant  ? "  which  they  interpret  of  the  people,  and  not 
of  the  servant ;  they  turn  the  singulars  into  plurals  to 
prevent  mistake — koX  rk  n;0\o9  aXX'  ^  ol  wcuBe^  fiov, 
KoX  Ka<f>ol  aXX*  fj  oi  KvpievovTe:  axn&v ;  KaL  iTV(f)Xju>0f)aiw 
oi  Sovkoi  Tov  Geot. 

The  early  traditions  of  the  Hebraist  Jews  are  clear 
and  unequivocal,  and  are  identical  with  the  New 
Testament  interpretation,  as  is  admitted  even  by  the 
modem  Babbis,  f  who,  for  polemical  reasons,  inter- 
pret differently.  Aben  Esra,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
says,  ^^  Many  have  interpreted  this  chapter  of  Messiah 
because  our  ancients  of  blessed  memory  have  said  that 

*  This  is  the  traoslaUon  giYen  by  Oeseniui  of  the  text  as  it  stands. 

f  "By  modem  Rabbis  are  meant  those  who  lired  from  the  11th  centurjon, 
when,  partljr  owins  to  the  hostility  excited  by  the  Crusaders  in  the  Jewish 
mind,  and  parthr  from  their  intcrconrse  with  the  liahometsjiSy  Jewish  inter- 
pretation and  Jewish  theology  underwent  anreat  change,  and  direrged 
widely  from  ancient  Judaism  m  well  as  from  C&istiani^. 
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Messiah  was  bom  tlie  same  day  that  the  Temple  was 
destroyed,  and  that  he  is  bound  in  chains."  Kabbi 
Alshech,  who  flourished  in  Palestine  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  makes  a  similar  confession — 
"  Behold  our  Kabbis  have  with  one  mouth  confirmed, 
and  received  by  tradition  that  King  Messiah  is  here 

spoken  of He  beareth  the  iniquities  of  the 

ciiildren  of  Israel,  and  behold  His  reward  is  with 
Him."  The  truth  of  these  confessions  may  be  seen  by 
consulting  the  ancient  books  of  authority.  In  Isai. 
xlii.  1,  and  lii.  13,  Jonathan,  about  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  adds  Messiah  after  the  word  "  servant ;"  "  Be- 
hold, my  servant,  the  Messiah."  The  book  of  Zohar, 
regarded  with  the  utmost  reverence  by  all  pious  Jews, 
and  parts  of  which  are  certainly  from  the  hrst  century 
of  Christianity,  also  says  plainly  that  Messiah  bean 
the  sins  of  the  people,  and  that  ^'  If  he  had  not  re- 
moved them  from  Israel  and  taken  them  upon  himself 
no  man  could  bear  the  chastisement  of  Israel  on  ac- 
count of  the  punishment  pronounced  in  the  Law. 
This  is  what  is  written — Surely  He  Iwih  heme  our 
sicknesses.  The  Talmud  (Sanhedrin,  vol.  98,  col.  2), 
the  Psikta,  and  Yalkut  Shimoni,  all  have  the  same 
interpretation.  "Behold  my  servant  shall  deal  very 
prudently — this  is  the  King  Messiah.  He  shall  be 
exalted,  and  extolled,  and  bo  very  high.  He  shall  be 
exalted  more  than  Abraham.  ...  He  shall  be  extcUed 
more  than  Moses,  ...  He  shall  be  higher  than  the 
ministering  angels.  *But  He  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions.  He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities :  the 
chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  Him,  and  with 
His  stripes  we  are  healed.'  Rabbi  Huna,  in  the  name 
of  Babbi  Acha  says,  the  chastisements  were  dinded 
into  three  parts : — one  to  David  and  the  fathers ;  one 
to  the  rebellious  generation ;  and  one  to  King  Messiah.'' 
Indeed,  such  possession  had  this  interpretation  of  the 
Jewish  mind,  that  it  found  its  way  into  the  prayers  of 
the  Synagogue,  and  there  it  remains  until  this  day. 
In  the  Liturgy  for  the  Day  of  Atonement  is  found  the 
following  remarkable  passage,  which  is  given  from 
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David  Levi's  edition  of  the  Synagogue  service  books, 
and  in  his  translation.  "  Before  lie  created  anything, 
He  established  His  dwelling  (the  temple)  and  Yinnon.* 
Our  righteons  anointed  is  departea  from  us:  horror 
hath  seized  us  and  we  have  none  to  justify.  He  hath 
borne  tlie  yoke  of  our  iniquities,  and  of  our  transgres- 
sion, and  is  wounded  because  of  our  transgression. 
He  beareth  our  sins  on  His  shoulder  that  He  may  first 
pardon  for  our  iniquities.  We  shall  be  healed  by  His 
wound  at  the  time  that  the  Eternal  will  create  Him 
(the  Messiahs  as  a  new  creature.  O  bring  Him  up 
Irom  the  circle  of  the  earth,  raise  Him  up  from  Seir,to 
assemble  us  the  second  time  on  Lebanon  by  the  hand 
of  l^mnon."t  Th©  Jewish  editor,  David  Levi,  en- 
deavoni-s  to  break  the  force  of  this  passage  by  a  note, 
explaining  "  our  righteous  anointeu  "  of  Josiah.  But 
as  he  confesses  that  the  whole  passage  refers  to  the 
Messiah,  with  whose  name  it  begms  and  ends,  and^as 
the  Hebrew  words  for  "  our  rigliteous  anointed  One," 
literally,  "Messiah  our  righteousness,"  are  a  common 
Kabbinic  designation  of  the  Messiah,  taken  from  Jer. 
ziii.  6,  this  interpretation  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  pole- 
mic evasion  to  avert  the  Jewish  mind  from  the  Christian 
interpretation  of  Isai.  liii.  Even  in  Levi's  translation 
the  passage  speaks  for  itself,  and  as  found  in  the  service 
for  the  most  solemn  day  in  the  whole  Jewish  year, 
proves  that  the  Messianic  interpretation  was  not  only 
the  ancient,  but  the  national  reception  of  the  chapter. :{: 
The  Babbinic  tradition  of  two  Messiahs,  one  to  suffer 
and  the  other  to  reign,  seems  also  to  be  a  witness  or  a 
homage  to  the  ancient  interpretation  of  this  chapter, 
and  to  tlie  deep  national  conviction  of  the  need  of  an 

*  Finnon  is  Ibe  Hebrew  word  tranalated  in  the  A.  V.  **  shall  be  con- 
tinued," Ps.  Ixxii.  17.  But  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  it  is  a  name  of  the 
Ifeasiah.  "  Yinnon  was  His  name  l^fore  the  sun,"  i.e.  before  the  creation 
of  the  world.  As  it  comes  from  the  verb  1**3,  (o  propagate^  they  seem  to  have 
taken  it  in  the  same  sense  as  ncx  ""Dn,  '^S?,  and  to  have  understood  by  it 
the  Sonship  of  Messiah. 

f  *'  The  name  of  the  Messiah,  as  alluding  to  Psalm  Izxil  17.''  (Levi's 
Kote.) 

X  Compare  also  the  Prayers  for  the  Feast  of  Passover,  p.  72,  where  is 
•aotber  qpotation  of  Isaiah  liii.  18,  which  Darid  Levi  himself  says  means 
the  tme  Messiah. 
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atonement.  That  this  national  persnasion  onght  to 
have  some  weight,  even  if  not  supported  by  the  New 
Testament,  will  be  admitted  by  candid  readers.  It 
acquires  double  weight  from  the  fact  that  this  inter- 
pretation is  contrary  to  the  worldly  hopes,  of  a  con- 
quering Messiah,  so  ardently  entertained  in  the  days 
of  Roman  domination  in  Palestine,  and  to  which  Rat)- 
binic  polemics  still  return  in  order  to  prove  that  Jesus 
cannot  be  the  Messiah.  With  such  hopes  and  prej- 
udices, the  idea  of  a  suffering  and  despised  Messian 
could  never  have  arisen,  nor  have  been  entertained,  if 
it  had  not  previously  existed,  and  been  received  as 
true  and  genuine,  lie  idea  of  pardon  and  salvation 
through  the  sufferings  of  another  was  eaually  contrary 
to  the  self-righteous  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees.  The  ex- 
istence and  continuance  of  such  an  interpretation,  is, 
therefore,  strong  proof  of  its  antiquity,  and  of  its 
original  source.  The  national  interpretation  of  one  of 
their  own  records,  under  such  consiaerations,  ought  to 
have  at  least  as  much  weight  as  the  discordant  and 
controverted  opinions  of  critics  living,  according  to 
their  own  showing,  2300  years  after  the  record  was 
written,  and  tilled  with  antecedent  prejudices  against 
a  true  exegesis. 

He  must  indeed  be  a  man  ^^  that  leans  to  his  own 
understanding,"  who  can  lightly  esteem  the  judgment 
of  the  ancient  Jewish  Church,  and  the  common  con- 
sent of  all  Christian  scholars  for  nearly  1800  years,* 
and  believe  that  he  has  found  what  such  a  goodly 
company  have  failed  to  perceive.  But  the  Christian 
bows  to  still  higher  authority  than  the  common  judg- 
ment of  this  mighty  host  of  the  great,  the  good,  the 
wise,  and  the  learned,  in  so  many  a^es  and  nations :  he 
learns  from  Him  whose  Spirit  spale  in  the  Prophets, 
and  guided  His  disciples  and  Apostles  into  all  truth. 
Christ  and  His  Apostles  have  interpreted  this  chapter 
of  His  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection-glory;  and 
the  providence  of  God  has  verified  the  interpretation. 

*  The  one  exception  of  Grotina  makes  Uie  aniTeraal  agreement  tlie  mora 
BtrikiDg. 
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Not  to  speak  of  the  past,  our  eyes  still  see  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  prediction.  The  most  improbable  pFophecy 
in  the  world  was  this  which  predicted  that  a  ?ew,  de- 
spised by  his  people,  numbered  amongst  transgressors, 
cat  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living,  should,  neverthe- 
less, prolong  his  days,  be  the  light  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
God's  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  And  yet 
this  is  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  is  accomplish- 
ing itself  before  our  eyes.  In  spite  of  all  the  pride, 
prejudice^  and  power  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
Ignorance  and  fury  of  barbarian  invaders,  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  human  knowledge,  the  vices  of  civilisa- 
tion, Jesus  of  Nazareth  has  triumphed,  and  triumphs,  and 
is  still  the  light  of  the  world.  The  Christian  humbly  and 
thankfully  accepts  the  teaching  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
testimony  of  God's  providence.  The  wondrous  outline 
stands  vividly  marked  on  the  page  of  prophecy ;  the 
fulfilment  as  unmistakably  inscribed  on  the  prominent 
pages  of  the  world's  history.  The  one  answers  to  the 
other,  as  the  mirror  to  the  human  face,  and  he  cannot 
be  mistaken.  No  microscopic  investigations  of  criti- 
cism can  make  the  agreement  doubtful.  He  does  not 
despise  or  disregard  the  labours  of  even  hostile  critics. 
On  the  contrary,  he  carefully  considers  their  every 
suggestion,  thankfullv  receives  the  light  which  they 
have  thrown  on  words  and  phrases,  acknowledges  their 
diligence,  their  genius,  their  learning,  and  their  honesty 
so  fer  as  their  dogmatic  prejudices  allow  them  to  be 
impartial.  But  Christ  has  spoken,  and  by  Christ's 
words  he  abides.     He,   therefore,   believes   that   the 

Brophets  spake  as  they  were  moved  bv  the  Holy 
rhost;  that  they  uttered  predictions;  that  many  of 
the  most  seeiftingly  improbable  have  been  fulfilled,  and 
are  pledges  that  the  remainder  shall  also  be  accom- 
plished. He  cannot  join  in  the  unbelieving  cry, 
"Where  is  the  promise  of  His  coming?"  He  does 
not  believe  that  "  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep  all  things 
continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the 
creation,"  but  that  Christ  "in  His  majesty  rides  pros- 

1* 
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perouBly  on  in  the  cause  of  trath,  and  meekness,  and 
righteoosness ; "  and  '^  though  the  vision  tarrj,"  he 
waits  for  it,  assured  that  it  is  ^^  for  an  appointed  time," 
and  that  ^^  at  the  end  it  shall  speak  and  not  lie — ^it  will 
surely  come,  it  will  not  tarry. 
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IDEOLOGY  AND  SUBSCRIPTION; 
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1.  The  term  Ideology  is  strange,  and  certainly  not 
welcome  to  English  ears ;  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  much  to 
be  feared  that  the  system  which  bears  the  name  will 
find  many  adherents,  or  exercise  any  direct  influence 
upon  the  current  of  religious  thought.  A  summary 
rejection  may,  therefore,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  an 
enectual  and  satisfactory  mode  of  disposing  of  its 
claims.  Such,  indeed,  might  be  the  case  if  we  consid- 
ered merely  the  abstract  speculations  with  which  Ideol- 
ogy is  connected :  but  in  its  applications  and  bearings 
it  assumes  a  very  practical  form.  It  touches  the  most 
importatit  questions  of  morality,  the  most  vital  truths 
of  religion.  It  affects  the  veracity  or  trustworthiness 
of  the  witnesses  of  revelation,  the  genuineness  and  in- 
t^ty  of  its  documents,  their  origin  and  interpreta- 
tion, and  by  a  strictly  logical,  though  not  perhaps  a 
very  obvious  consequence,  the  relations  between  the 
Church,  her  people,  and  ministers.  Such  points  must 
be  scrutinized ;  the  true  character  of  the  system,  the 
principles  on  which  it  rests,  and  its  inevitaole  results 
ought  to  be  distinctly  ascertained.  Should  it  prove, 
as  in  all  former  controversies  has  been  the  case,  that 
some  great  truths,  not  generally  recognized  in  their 
fhlness,  find  in  the  system,  false  and  pernicious  as  it 
may  be,  a  partial  and  inadequate  expression  ;  and  that 
the  very  objections  of  ideologists  enable  us  to  compre- 
hend, somewhat  more  clearly  than  heretofore,  some  es- 
sential characteristics  of  the  Christian  revelation,  that 
result,  at  least,  will  be  welcome  to  those  who  watch 
with  interest,  though  not  without  perplexity  and  ap- 
prdiension  the  progress  of  a  religious  speculation  m 
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an  a^  remarkable  for  fearlessness,  and,  it  may  be 
hoped,  for  sincerity,  in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

2.  The  objegt  of  Ideology,  as  it  is  described  in  the 
writings  of  Strauss,  who  first  presented  it  in  a  complete 
and  systematic  form,  was  to  reconcile  belief  in  the  spir- 
itual truths  which  he  recognized  as  the  ideal  basis  of 
Christianity,  with  rejection  of  all  the  miraculous  events, 
and  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  narrative,  with 
which  those  truths  are  connected.    The  rejection  rests 
upon  an  assumption  of  the  utter  incredibility  of  mira- 
cles, as  irreconcilable  with   philosophical   principles, 
and  as  contrary  to  experience  ;  and  it  is  slipported,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  by  an  unscrupulous  use  of  ah?u- 
ments  supplied  by  various  schools  of  infidelilr.     But 
the  chief  peculiarity  of  the  system  is  that,  subject  to 
this  assumption,  it  professes  to  account  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  belief  in  the  facts,  and  for  the  form  in  which 
the  facts  are  represented,  and  to  explain  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  narratives  involving  supernatural  elements. 
The  ideologist,  or  idealist,  asserts  that  such  narratives 
are  myths,  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  regard  as  true 
in  the  letter,  but  which  may  yet  be  treated  with  re- 
spect, and  even  with  reverence,  as  symbols  and  repre- 
sentations of  ideas  which  are  of  permanent  interest  and 
importance  to  mankind.     The  facts  did  not,  and  could 
not,  occur  in  the  manner  or  under  the  circumstances 
described  in  Scripture,  but  they  may  yet  be  substan« 
tially,  that  is,  ideally  true,  as  products  of  human  con- 
sciousness, as  expressing  at  least  the  aspirations  or  pre- 
sentiments of  a  nature  akin  to  the  divine.    Many  writ- 
ers of  this  school  (and  Strauss  himself  in  several  pas- 
sages) adopt,  at  times,  a  far  more  offensive  tone,  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  origui  of  large  portions 
of  the  Gospel  nan-ative  to  the  prepossessions  of  the 
writers,  to  their  ignorance,  credulity,  and  fanaticism, 
or  to  selfish  and  interested  motives.    We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  discuss  those  speculations.    Tlie  only  form  in 
which  the  theory  of  ideologists  is  calculated  to  produce 
any  effect  upon  generous  and  elevated  minds,  is  that 
wnich  accepts  the  ideal  principles  as  true,  while  it  de- 
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zdeB  the  historical  character  of  the  relations  in  which 
they  are  bodied  forth. 

3.  One  point  strikes  us  primd  facie  in  considering 
this  theory  :  and  that  is  the  very  remarkable  contrast 
which  it  eidiibits  to  the  position  of  those  who  formerly, 
either  in  England  or  on  the  continent,  denied  the  od- 
jective  facts  of  revelation.  The  stron^t  attacks  have 
proceeded  hitherto,  not  only  from  a  distinct,  but  a  dia- 
metrically opposite  point  of  view.  Sceptics  and  infi- 
dels tised  to  argue  that  the  doctrinal  statements  in  the 
Bible  are  opposed  to  reason,  and  more  especially  to  the 
moral  consciousness  of  man  ;  and  they  rejected  the  liis- 
torical  relations  chiefly  because  they  involved  miracu- 
lous attestations  to  those  statements.  That  position  was 
at  least  consistent  and  intelligible ;  the  issue  one  about 
which  there  could  be  no  mistake.  The  Christian  advo- 
cata.had,.  of  course,  to  prove  that  the  history  was  sus- 
tained by  evidence  sumcient  to  satisfy  impartial  in- 
quirers ;  but  his  great  duty  was  to  vindicate  the  Scrip- 
tural representations  of  the  Divine  attributes,  and  the 
principles  on  which  Gtod  is  described  as  conducting  the 
moral  government  of  the  world.  In  the  new  system, 
on  the  contrary,  the  very  adaptation  of  the  doctrines 
of  Scripture  to  our  spiritual  nature  is  taken  as  a  proof, 
or  presumption,  that  the  forms  in  which  they  are  pre- 
sented must  have  been  invented  or  remoulded  by  the 
plastic  imagination  of  man.  It  is  assumed  not  merely 
that  the  existence  of  certain  feelings,  opinions,  or  as- 
pirations accounts  for  belief  in  the  facts  narrated  by 
the  evangelists,  but  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  object- 
ive system  of  revelation  sprang  out  of  the  belief — was 
spontaneously  evolved  from  the  half-conscious  opera- 
tions of  the  human  mind.  Thus  the  need  of  a  recon- 
ciliation with  God  was  repudiated  as  a  superstition  by 
the  old  sceptic ;  according  to  the  idealist,  it  was  the 
feeling  of  such  a  need  which  invested  the  death  of  an 
innocent  man  with  the  attributes  of  a  sacrificial  atone- 
ment. The  longing  for  communion  with  God,  derided 
as  mysticism  by  me  former,  according  to  the  latter, 
originated  the  idea  of  the  incarnation ;  while  all  that 
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appeared  necessary  to  substantiate  the  doctrine,  in  the 
way  of  miraculous  attestation  or  divine  endowment, 
was  supplied  by  the  credulity  or  ima^nation  of  the 
followers  of  one  who,  at  a  critical  period  in  the  world's 
history,  concentrated  in  himself  the  reverence  and  ad- 
miration of  zealous  converts.  Clustering  around  one 
gracious  form,  one  wise,  and  loving,  and  truly  sublime 
being,  human  yearnings,  human  tendernesses,  sought 
and  found  in  him  a  visible  representation  of  the  Deity.* 
In  short,  according  to  ideologists,  the  circumstances  of 
our  Lord's  nativity  and  baptism,  His  conflict  with  Sa- 
tan, His  manifestations  of  superhuman  powers,  and 
predictions  of  the  immediate  or  remote  future,  His  res- 
urrection and  ascension, — indeed,  all  the  cardinal  facts 
of  religion, — are  so  far  from  being,  as  older  sceptics 
affirmed,  opposed  to  our  moral  consciousness,  that 
they  are  all  but  adequate  representations  of  the  ideal, 
which,  if  it  could  be  realized,  would  satisfy  the  very 
deepest  and  most  universal  aspirations  of  mankind. 

4.  Certainly  no  greater  contrast  could  be  imagined 
between  two  classes  of  men  who  concur  in  rejecting  the 
facts,  and  employ  nearly  the  same  processes  in  their  at- 
tempts to  discredit  the  sacred  narrative,  so  far  as  it  in- 
volves what  they  are  pleased  to  call  violations  f  of  uni- 
versal laws.  It  may  be  that  the  two  systems  are  not 
merely  contrasted  to  each  other,  but  that  each  contains 
a  |)rinciple,  which,  if  disentangled  from  the  errors  in 
which  it  is  enveloped,  may  suffice  for  the  exposure  and 
overthrow  of  the  opposite  fallacy.  Destroying  each 
other  mutually  as  systems,  each  may  leave  a  residuum 
of  truth  available  for  the  defence  of  the  position  which 
they  both  assail. 

On  the  one  side  we  have  the  fact  that  inquirers, 
whom  none  would  hold  to  be  influenced  by  doctrinal 
prejudices  and  prepossessions,  recognize  the  adaptation 

*  Strauss  in  his  answer  to  St«udel  makes  the  whole  impulsire  force  of 
ChrisUaoitj  centre  in  the  personality  of  Jtesus.  In  the  concluding  chapter  of 
the  '  Leben  Jesu/  he  acknowledges  the  peculiar  and  unique  grandeur  of  onr 
Lord's  person. 

t  See  Butler's  remarks  on  the  objections  to  miracles,  'Analogy.'  pari  ii. 
c.  iv.  His  theory,  that  miracles  may  be  referred  to  some  anivenlj,  thooig^ 
unknown,  law  has  been  strangely  misrepresented. 
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of  Christian  prmciples  *  to  the  wants  and  instincts  of 
humanity.  This  fact  not  only  contradicts,  bnt  it  utter- 
ly subverts,  the  position  of  those  who  assert  that  the 
doctrines  are  so  repugnant  to  those  instincts  as  to  make 
the  transactions  incredible  by  which  they  are  attested. 
The  old  dry  scepticism  cannot  stand  when  confronted 
with  such  a  recognition  of  the  intrinsic  excellence  and 
spirituality  of  Christian  truth,  as  is  at  present  actually 
professed  oy  the  majority,  or  at  any  rate  by  the  most 
mtellectual  and  innuential,  among  those  whom  free- 
thinkers regard  as  the  leaders  and  representatives  of 
modem  thought.f  That  form  of  disbelief  has  the 
ground  cut  away  from  under  its  feet.  It  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  mere  subjective  impression,  or  an  indica- 
tion of  disorder  in  a  man's  moral  nature.  The  minds 
which  reject  such  truths  cannot  be  in  what  mere  philos- 
ophers, looking  on  the  whole  matter  frdto  without, 
would  admit  to  be  a  healthy  and  normal  state. 

Still  the  old  sceptic  has  some  stubborn  facts  on  his 
side  which  are  wholly  inexplicable  on  the  opposite 
system.  There  is  the  fact  that,  since  the  first  promul- 
gation of  Christianity,  multitudes  have  rejected,  myri- 
ads misunderstood,  or  are  utterly  unable  to  realize  its 
distinctive  doctrines, — those,  for  instance,  which  the 
most  thoughtful  idealists  regard  with  admiration.  This 
is  surely  incompatible  with  the  theory  that  the  human 
mind  could  of  itself  have  originated  or  developed  the 
doctrines,  or  that  it  should,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, have  distorted  historical  events  so  as  to  repre- 
sent them  in  a  concrete  form.  Those  doctrines  jar  too 
harshly  with  the  mind  in  its  natural  state,  excite  man's 
fears  too  painfully,  to  admit  the  supposition  that  they 
could  be  the  spontaneous  product  of  human  conscious- 
ness.   Under  certain  conaitions,  it  is  true  that  they 

*  That  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  followers  of  Hegel  until  they  were 
broken  into  opposite  parties  by  the  publication  of  Strauss's  book.    Of  late 

Jrtti^  the  denial  of  such  adaptation  marked  a  man's  place  on  the  extreme 
eh,  or  destmctiTe  side. 

t  In  fact  the  oyertbrow  of  the  older  Rationalism  in  Germany,  which  ex- 
telly  covesponded  with  English  Deism,  is  claimed  as  the  great  work  of  the 
qrstcm  in  which  Ideolosy  originated.  See  Schwartx,  Zur  Gescbichte  der 
neuetten  Theologie,  p.  957 
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find  an  echo  in  the  conscience,  and  give  an  intelligible 
solution  to  many  dark  problems  of  the  universe :  but 
the  very  first  of  those  conditions  is  a  subjective  change 
of  which  neitlier  sceptic  nor  ideologist  can  give  any 

Srobable  account.  The  religion  which  involves  those 
octrines,  which  speaks  of  a  futurity  of  retribution, 
which  contradicts  the  most  widely  spread  prejudices, 
and  sets  up  an  exemplar  utterly  unlike  the  heroes  and 
deities  of  all  nations,  is  one  which  certainly  could  not 
have  been  devised  or  anticipated  by  man.  Thus  scep- 
ticism by  the  very  fact  of  its  prevalence  overthrows 
the  position  of  the  ideologist :  while  the  objections  and 
contradictions  of  both  find  at  once  their  explanation 
and  their  refutation  in  tliat  position  which  we  hold, 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  faith,  but  of  experience.  Chris- 
tian truth,  and  the  facts  of  revelation  by  which  it  is 
represented,*  are  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental 
pnnciples  of  human  reason  and  conscience ;  yet  they 
are  only  accepted  by  man  when  those  principles  are 
themselves  distinctly  recognized, — that  is,  when  both 
reason  and  conscience  are  raised  out  of  the  state  of 
corruption  and  degradation  into  which  they  had  unques- 
tionably sunk  when  Christianity  was  first  promulgated. 
The  accordance  removes  all  d priori  moral  objections 
to  the  consideration  of  the  evidence  by  which  those 
truths  and  facts  are  attested,  while  the  actual  repug- 
nance of  so  large  a  portion  of  mankind  to  admit  the 
doctrine  is  absolutely  fatal  to  the  theory  of  its  origina- 
tion in  human  consciousness,  apart  from  an  external 
supernatural  impulse.  ^ 

5.  This  argument  is  not  to  be  set  aside  as  a  mere 
logomachy,  an  attempt  to  neutralize  conflicting  opin- 
ions. It  is  but  one  instance  among  many,  of  the  way 
in  which  truth  is  elicited  by  the  collision  of  opposite 
errors.  Our  object,  however,  is  not  so  much  to  confute 
as  to  convince,  certainly  not  to  exasperate,  conscien- 
tious opponents ;  and  this  object  may  perhaps  be  better 
attained  by  an  inquiry  how  the  contemplation  of  Chris- 
tianity, being  a  perfect  realization  of  a  perfect*  ideal, 
could  have  suggested  to  any  one  such  a  tneory  as  that 
which  is  presented  to  us  by  ideologists. 
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6.  In  some  sense  all  philosophers  admit  that  the 
outward  world  is  the  result  and  representation  of  the 
invisible.  According  to  materialists  all  phsenomena 
are  the  products  and  exhibition  of  self-sustaining  and 
self-evolving  powers  which  pervade  all  nature — that 
is,  of  invisible  forces  known  only  by  their  effects.  Ac- 
cording to  Theists  the  whole  universe  is  tlie  product 
and  manifestation  of  a  creating,  preserving,  and  ruling 
will.  The  events  of  history  are  in  a  special  sense  mani- 
festations of  the  law  which  that  will  imposes  upon  the 
development  of  the  human  race.  Tlie  law  itself  is  dis- 
coverable to  a  certain  extent  by  reflection  upon  those 
events ;  Christians  believe  that  it  is  revealed  fully  in 
the  sacred  writings.  All  facts  indeed  are  in  some  sense 
the  concrete  results  and  expression  of  some  absolute 
principle,  some  unseen  power,  some  general  law.* 
There  is  in  reality  no  such  thing  as  a  dead  matter  of 
fact,  no  chance,  no  casual  occurrence,  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Joined  one  to  the  other  in  an  unbroken 
series  of  cause  and  effect,  every  fact,  every  event  finds 
its  necessary  place  in  the  universal  order ;  each  is  a  link 
in  that  cham,  which  according  to  materialists  had  no 
beginning  and  will  have  no  end,  which  according  to 
Theists  is  fastened  by  each  extremity  to  the  throne  of 
God.  Christians  accept  the  statement  that  all  exist- 
ences are  the  result  of  universal  law,  but  they  hold 
that  law  to  be  the  expression  of  a  supreme  intellect 
and  infinite  love :  derivmg  its  force  solely  from  the  will 
of  God. 

7.  Here  we  stand  on  a  platform  on  which,  whether 
agreed  or  not,  we  can  at  least  understand  our  relative 
positions.  We  may  advance  a  stage  further,  and  that 
brings  us  to  the  real  issue.  It  may  be  true,  that  in  a 
general  survey  of  history,  principles  of  law  and  order 
are  discernible ;  but  it  is  certain  that  tlie  diflSculty  is 
great,  if  not  insuperable,  when  we  seek  to  ascertain 

*  This  troth  is  recognized  quite  as  distiDctlj  by  Bntler  and  all  other  great 
ehanipions  of  Reyelation  as  by  its  strongest  opponents.  **  All  reasonable 
men  kno^  certainly  that  there  cannot  be  any  sucn  thing  as  chance ;  and  con- 
dnde  that  the  things  which  hare  this  appearance  are  Uie  results  of  general 
laws,  and  may  be  lidiiced  into  them."    Analogy,  iL  c.  It.  S  8* 


the  operations  of  those  principles  in  individual  cases,* 
when  we  would  apply  them  to  account  for  events  re- 
corded by  secular  nistorians.  When  thought  sweeps 
over  a  wide  expanse,  it  is  confused  by  the  multiplicity 
of  apparently  abnormal  and  contradictory  phsenomena-— 

"  It  is  most  bard,  with  an  untroubled  ear. 
Those  dark  inwoven  harmonies  to  hear. ' 

Certain  personages  stand  forth  from  time  to  time,  in 
grand  cntical  epochs  of  the  world's  development,  as 
representative  men,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  are  they  ade- 
quate representatives  of  high,  never  of  the  highest 
principles-t  Striking  indications  are  given  of  an  un- 
seen presence  by  which  all  processes  are  guided,  and 
of  ends  which  all  subordinate  occurrences  subserve. 
But  over  the  whole  there  is  a  mist,  sometimes  broken, 
sometimes  seeming  to  transmit  light  from  a  higher 
sphere,  but  for  the  most  part  dense  and  impenetrable. 
Aberrations  and  inconsistencies,  contradictions  arid  di- 
vergencies, confound  the  philosophic  reader  of  history, 
in  tne  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  distinct  perception  of  the 
general  principles,  the  universal  laws,  which  underlie 
and  govern  the  complicated  series  of  external  events. 

One  unquestionable  result  of  tiis  fact  requires 
special  attention.  The  discrepancy  between  events  as 
they  occur  in  secular  history,  and  the  absolute  ideas 
or  principles  which  all  events  rightly  understood  ex- 
emplify and  represent,  is  in  point  of  fact  so  far  recog- 
nized by  the  human  mind,  that  whenever  we  read  a 
narrative  in  which  the  ideal  and  real  are  presented  in 
perfect  accordance,  we  are  all  but  irresistibly  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  it  must  be  fictitious.  Fiction, 
as  Aristotle  long  since  taught,  is  more  catholic  than 

*  Thus  Butler,  1.  c :  ''  It  is  but  an  exceeding  little  waj,  and  in  but  few 
respecta,  that  we  can  trace  up  the  natural  course  of  things  before  us  to  gen- 
eral laws."  Hr.  Jowett  has  said,  in  an  essi^  of  most  melancholy  tendency, 
"  In  the  study  of  ethnology,  or  geology,  in  the  records  of  our  own  or  past 
times,  a  curUm  drops  over  toe  Dirme  presence/'— On  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul, 
Tol.  ii.,  p.  433,  2nd  edition. 


Historisch  Oder  Hirthisch,*  induced  Straois  himself  to  modify  the  oordosicni 


ofhis*Leben  Jeso. 
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reality ;  tliat  is,  it  is  a  more  obvious  and  perfect  exem- 
plification of  general  principles.  A  nerfectly  good, 
and  entirely  consistent  man,  a  life  in  which  all  events 
i^ould  be  so  ordered  as  to  harmonize  with  onr  ideas 
of  fitness  and  justice,  a  series  of  events  in  which  the 
moral  government  of  the  Supreme  Being  should  be  out- 
wardly and  demonstrably  exemplified,  would  seem  to 
us  from  a  purely  secular  point  of  view  a  sheer  impossi- 
bility. The  Hegelian  is  right,  so  far  as  ordinary  men 
and  ordinary  events  are  concerned,  in  his  theory  that 
the  ideal  is  ever  striving  for  realization,  but  that  it 
never  is  realized.  That  is  an  old  truth  which  our  own 
Hooker  has  stated  in  terms  at  once  more  simple  and 
accurate — '^  All  things  besides,  God  excepted,  are  some- 
what in  possibility  which  as  yet  they  are  not  in  act."  * 
The  map  of  a  country  drawn  in  outlines  of  geometrical 
symmetry,  a  narrative  in  which  all  events  are  the  de- 
velopment of  some  great  principle  and  conduce  to  some 
one  mtelligible  result,  alike  produce  the  impression  of 
unreality.  We  do  not  see  such  things.  They  are  con- 
trary to  experience.  Scarcelv  any  amount  oi  external 
evioence  would  satisfy  us  of  tlieir  truth. 

It  is  just  at  this  point  that  the  controversy  between 
the  Christian  and  the  Ideologist  arises.  The  question 
is  simply  this :  are  the  same  principles  applicable  to 
secular  nistory  and  to  the  records  of  a  scneme  which 
is  professedly  one  of  divine  interpositions  ?  f  We  see 
perfectly  well  that  if  they  were  applicable,  the  conclu- 
sions OI  the  ideologist  could  scarcely  be  controverted. 
To  one  who  does  not  view  the  sacred  narrative  as  a 
thing  apart,  not  merely  in  certain  details,  but  in  its 
entire  construction,  resting  altogether  upon  different 
principles  from  those  which  he  is  accustomed  to  apply 
m  historical  investigations,  its  facts,  whether  or  not 
what  is  commonly  called  miraculous,  have  vrimd  facie 
this  characteristic  of  fiction.  The  long  series  of  events 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  connected  for  ages  with  one 
family,  but  involving  in  its  consequences  all  the  des- 
tinies of  mankind,  unquestionably  exemplifies  certain 

*  E.  P.  L  6.    t  See,  for  instaDce,  Stnra8i*s '  Leben  Jera,'  Sinleiiong,  1 8. 


ideal  principles,  and  that  throughout  and  completely, 
in  its  organic  structure  and  in  its  several  parts.  In  the 
opinion  of  one  who  dismisses,  without  argument,  all 
notions  of  supernatural  intervention,  such  a  fact  ia  un- 
accountable, excepting  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
history  has  been  invented  or  essentially  changed  in 
character  by  the  writers  who  have  transmitted  the 
traditional  records  in  their  actual  state.  "Whether  he 
attribute  this  to  design,  to  the  influence  of  high  or  low 
feelings,  to  superstition,  ignorance,  prejudice,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  noble  and  generous  aspirations,  may 
be  admitted  to  be  a  matter  of  considerable  import  so 
far  as  regards  his  own  spiritual  state ;  *  but  the  result 
is  alike  destructive  so  far  as  regards  the  bearings  of  the 
argument  upon  the  substantial  verity  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  more  solemn  and  majestic  the  events,  the  more 
completely  in  the  ideologist's  mind  do  they  bear  the 
essential  character  of  a  myth.  In  no  portion  of  Holy 
Writ  is  such  criticism  more  destructive  than  in  that 
which  presents  to  us  the  Life  of  our  Lord — that  perfect 
embodiment  of  an  ideal,  in  itself  without  a  parallel,  in 
its  realization  transcending  all  conceptions  of  the  human 

mind.t 

9.  We  thus  account  for  the  position  of  the  ideolo- 
gist, and  in  accounting  for  it,  we  seem  to  gain  a  singu- 
larly distinct  perception  of  what  is  surdy  the  most 
positive  and  peculiar  characteristic  of  Ohristianity. 
The  attributes,  the  very  nature  of  God,  are  manifested 
in  the  government  of  the  world,  viewed  by  the  light  of 
Scripture,  but  most  specially  and  completely  m  the 
Person  and  works  of  tne  Son.  Just  in  this  point  con- 
sists the  real  contrast  between  sacred  and  profane  his- 
tory. Profane  history  may  not,  and  indeed  it  cannot 
contradict,  but  it  certainly  does  not  distinctly  teach, 

^  *  All  these  influences  are  adopted  by  Strauss,  as  acting  in  co-ordination 
with  the  philosophical  mjthus,  tnat  which  clothes  in  the  garb  of  historical 
narrative  a  simple  thought,  a  precept  or  idea  of  the  time.  X.  J.»  Einleitung, 
S  8. 

t  Thus  even  Grotz,  quoted  in  the  'Westminster  Review/  July  1861. 
Strauss  speaks  scarcely  less  strongly  of  the  marvellous  and  unrivalled  beauty 
of  the  conception.  See  his  answer  to  Ullmann,  *  Vergftngliches  und  Bleiben.' 
1889. 
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some  of  the  most  momentotiB  and  necefisary  truths — 
tach  as  the  unit j  of  Qodj  the  unity  of  the  human  race, 
the  unity  of  human  history,  the  universal  principles  of 
morality,  or  the  systematic  development  of  the  pur^ 
poaes  of  an  almighty  and  loving  will:  Historians,  ex- 
cepting so  far  as  they  have  drawn  liffht  from  other 
sources,  do  not  in  point  of  fact  distincUy  set  forth  all 
or  any  of  these  truths.  Sacred  history  teaches  them 
all,  and  teaches  them  not  by  mere  abstractions,  but  by 
the  representation  of  events  in  which  our  conceptions 
of  what  is  right,  reasonable,  and  desirable,  iind  a  per- 
fect satisfaction.  Our  only  postulate  is  one  which  can- 
not be  denied  on  rational  grounds  by  any  but  atheists* 
— ^that  God  has  the  will  and  the  power  of  making  Him- 
self known  to  His  creatures.  That  granted,  the  reason- 
ableness and  therefore  the  probability  of  such  a  man- 
ifestation of  Himself  can  scarcely  be  denied.  The  in- 
tellect, freed  from  the  shackles  of  sin  and  knowledge 
falsely  so  called,  fastens  with  joy  upon  the  one  clue  to 
the  labyrinthine  mazes  of  speculation.  Holding  it  d 
priori  to  be  possible  that  the  Divine  love  may  choose 
U1U8  to  deliver  us  from  dark  and  dreary  bewilderment, 
we  gladly  accept  the  proofs  that  Buch  has  been  His 
gracious  will.  We  believe  that  in  another  state  the 
ideal  will  be  thoroughly  and  universally  realized,  that 
each  act  and  each  existence,  in  its  place  and  its  degree, 
will  be  then  a  perfect  exemplification  of  some  eternal 
reality ;  and  or  this  we  are  equally  convinced  that  a 
foretaste  and  anticipation  of  that  future  harmony  has 
been  vouchsafed  in  the  Scriptural  narrative,  most  es- 
pecially in  the  life  and  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

10.  It  is  a  strange  and  instructive  contrast  which  is 
thus  presented  between  the  effects  of  the  Scriptural 
narrative  upon  the  ideologist  and  upon  the  simple- 
hearted  Christian.    The  traces  of  harmonious  accord- 

*  locliidinf;  all  schools  of  Pantheism  which  deny  the  coDScionsness  of 
God»  and  moreoyer  those  Deists  who  maintain  the  abaolnte  necessity  of  all 
manifestations  of  the  Divine  nature  in  the  world — who  make  the  world,  so  to 
meak,  the  complete  manifestation  and  bodj  of  the  Deitj.  Such  are  J.  H. 
Fiefate,  and  C.  U.  Weisse,  Schwarts,  Ac,  in  Germany  ;.F.  Newman  (if,  in- 
deed, ha  reeognizei  at  present  any  personal  oonacioafnesa  in  God),  and  many 
othariy  in  EngUnd. 
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ance  impress  the  former  with  the  conviction  that  he 
is  listening  to  the  record  of  a  dream — beautiful  it  may 
be,  and  significant, — ^the  dream  of  a  poet,  or  a  saint,  of 
a  spirit  full  of  divine  yearnings  and  sym])athie8,  but 
still  a  dream — an  empty,  unsubstantial  dream.  The 
Christian  sees  in  that  accordance  the  evidence  of  a 
divine  power ;  of  all  effects  upon  his  mind  the  very 
last  would  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the  objective 
facts  which  show  how  that  power  has  been  exerted  fcnr 
the  regeneration  of  man. 

11.  This  is  a  strong  position  to  occupy,  a  secure 
resting-place  for  the  spirit.  We  may  profitabljr  dwell 
somewhat  in  detail  upon  the  thougnts  which  it  sug- 
gests. Every  fact  in  tne  life  of  our  Master  is  in  accord- 
ance with  a  spiritual  principle  which  it  actually  and 
completely  represents.  Man,  conscious  of  inherent 
weakness,  longs  for  union  with  God.  In  the  incamar 
tion,  God  and  man  become  one. 

Man  feels  himself  exposed  to  a  strange  fascination 
which  attracts  him  towards  evil  and  draws  him  away 
from  God.  In  Christ  he  meets,  baffles,  and  overcomes, 
the  personal  agent  of  all  temptation.  Man  feels  that 
he  is  a  slave  to  nature,  over  wnich  a  sure  instinct  teUs 
him  that  he  is  destined  to  rule.  In  Christ  he  exercises 
that  dominion,  making  all  physical  forces  subservient 
to  his  will.  Man  fears  disease,  affliction,  and  bereave- 
ment. In  Christ  all  sorrows  become  medicinal,  and 
conduce  to  the  perlection  of  our  renewed  nature.  Man 
has  two  great  foes — sin,  and  death  the  penalty  of  sin. 
Christ  cinishes  sin,  and  expels  it  from  His  dominions ; 
death  He  converts  into  the  last  best  friend,  the  opener 
of  the  portals  of  eternal  life.  Moved  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  the  mind  of  man  from  age  to  age  has  uttered  aspira- 
tions, more  or  less  imperfectly  comprehended,  for  a  Sav- 
iour, a  righteous  Lord,  a  manifestation  of  God  in  a  liv- 
ing human  Person.  One  by  one  the  characteristics  of 
such  a  Person  were  traced  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy :  all 
the  conditions  of  that  manifestation,  the  olrject  of  His 
coming,  the  time,  the  circumstances,  the  various  signs 
by  which  He  might  be  recognized,  were  clearly  pre- 
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dieted ;  tiuwe  predictions  were  grsTen  npcm  the  hearts 
of  the  Israelites,  and  were  even  partially  known  to  the 
Oentiles.*  In  Jesus,  by  a  combination  of  circumstan- 
ces which  seems  fortuitous,  and,  so  far  as  human  agents 
were  concerned,  beyond  all  question  were  undesigned, 
those  predictions  were  falfiUed,  apparent  contradictions 
were  reconciled  ;  and,  in  a  higher  sense  than  the  most 
gifted  seers  had  imagined,  those  characteristics  were 
exemplified.  We  see  in  Jesus  perfect  man,  the  one 
normal,  ideal  man,  the  one  representative  of  the  type 
which  was  in  the  thought  of  God  when  He  moulaed 
tibe  frame  of  Adam,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  lifcf  In  personal  union  with  that  perfect 
man  we  are  taught  to  discern  the  living  Word,  tne  Son 
of  "God.  K  the  whole  structure  of  our  religion  be  not 
a  baseless  vision,  if  all  our  hopes  be  not  a  miserable  de- 
lusion, it  is  true,  simply^  ana  absolutely  true,  that  in 
that  Person  the  perfect  ideal  is  perfectly  real.  We  ex- 
pect, therefore,  to  find — in  fact  we  should  be  confounded 
if  we  did  not  find — ^in  the  history  of  the  God-man:|:  just 
that  harmony,  unity,  and  complete  interpenetration  of 
all  that  is  good  and  beautiful  in  abstract  principles, 
that  perfect  representation  of  inward  spiritual  truths, 
of  which  genius  has  dreamed,  but  which  it  has  vainly 
striven  to  realize.  We  feel  that  such  a  history  must  be 
sacramental.  And  thus,  in  the  very  facts  which  create 
distrust  in  the  ideologist,  we  find  the  strongest  con- 
firmation of  our  faith.  We  are  entitled  to  say  to  him 
— Ton  cannot  surely  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  call  upon 

*  Stnass  adopts  the  yiew  that  the  whole  life  of  Jegus,  all  that  He  should 
or  would  do,  had  an  ideal  existence  in  the  Jewibh  mind  long  before  His  birth. 
Einleitang,  f  11. 

f  This  thought,  as  might  be  expected,  is  worked  out  rerj  thoroughly  hr 
the  beat  diyines  of  modem  Oennanj ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  old  schools  of 
Hebrew  exeeesis,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  undlerlies  all  the  Biblical  in- 
timatioo  of  the  future  Messiah's  person  and  work.  (See  the  account  of  the 
Adam  Cadmon  in  Domer's  '  Einleitung  to  his  Christologj.')  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, when  we  consider  the  immense  importance  of  the  principle,  that  the 
ibUowers  of  opposite  and  conflicting  systems  of  philosophy  should  haye 
claimed  it  for  tneir  own  leaders.  The  Hegelians  were  especially  anxious  to 
proye  that  in  its  philosophic  form  the  truth  was  recognized  and  taught  by 
H^gel.    See  Gdschel,  Von  Gott,  dem  Menschen  und  dem  Gottmenschen. 

t  itdifepmrost  a  moit  pregnant  term,  used  yery  frec^nently  hj  the  Greek 
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US  to  give  up  any  part  of  what  you  must  admit  to  be  a 
consistent  and  complete  realization  of  that  which  yoa 
profess  to  recognize  as  good  and  beautiful  simply  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  too  good,  too  beautiful,  to  be 
true.*  We  have,  as  you  must  confess,  full  access  to  the 
ideal  sphere  in  whicn  the  soul  may  expatiate  with  de- 
light. You  cannot  wish  us  to  pass  over  to  you,  with 
nothing  to  gain,  with  so  much  to  lose,  even  in  your 
opinion,  in  our  own  not  less  than  all.  You  offer  us,  in 
fact,  nothing  but  the  substitution  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual speculations  of  the  most  bewildering  character, 
in  place  of  difiSculties  which  a  simple  faith  enables  a 
sound  reason  practically  to  overcome.  We,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  every  motive  to  call  on  you  to  pass  over 
to  our  side :  what  you  have  to  sacrifice  is  a  mere  no- 
tion, a  novel  one  even  in  the  schools  of  philosophy, 
as  to  the  incredibility  of  an  external  and  perfect  mani- 
festation of  the  divine.  What  you  have  to  gain  is  the 
realization  of  the  dearest  and  deepest  hopes  of  human- 
ity— hopes  which  nothing  short  of  such  a  realization 
can  satisfy  and  fulfil. 

12.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  our  countrymen, 
and  especially  our  younger  countrymen,  would  dis- 
tinctly contemplate  the  alternative  which  they  must 
in  consistency  adopt  when  the  claims  of  the  Scriptural 
narrative  are  confronted  with  ideologists.  We  may 
owe  something  even  to  the  fearless  speculators  who, 
obscure  and  perplexing  as  their  writings  are  in  other 
respects,  have  at  least  Drought  this  question  to  a  defi- 
nite issue.  For  young  men  of  active  and  liberal  spirits 
(indeed,  for  all  who  venture  into  the  region  of  specula- 
tive inquiry,  for  those  more  especially  who  hang  about 
its  outskirts)  the  chief  danger  is  that  they  may  adopt 
opinions  which  are  intrinsically  antagonistic  to  trutn, 
without  any  suspicion  of  their  tendencies  and  neces- 
sary results.  It  is  well  that  such  tendencies  are  at  any 
rate  brought  out  distinctly.  Some  few  may  possibly 
accept  the  conclusions  to  which  the  speculations  lead : 

*  Strauss,  speakiog  of  the  theory  in  the  yerj  imperfect  form  which  wu 
|;iTen  to  it  by  Schleiermacher,  calls  it  a  beaatifiir  effort  of  thoag^ 
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but  even  for  them  it  may  be  better  that  thej  should 
arrive  rapidly  at  the  end,  and  find  by  experience  its 
barrenness  and  emptiness.  The  recoil  from  the  dreary 
void  of  sceptical  negation  has  been  to  some,  and  those 
no  ignoble  spirits,  tne  first  movement  towards  the  re- 
covery of  truth.  But  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen 
are  extremely  unlikely,  even  for  a  season,  to  find  any 
resting-place  in  a  system  which  makes  the  deepest  and 
most  practical  convictions  dependent  upon  metaphysi- 
cal abstractions,  depriving  them  of  the  foundation  of 
positive  objective  facts.^  Once  assured  that  ideology 
simply  means  denial  of  the  veracity  of  the  writers  who 
bear  witness  to  miraculous  facts — of  the  truth  of  the 
whole,  or  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  book,  in 
which  it  nevertheless  recognizes  utterances  of  a  divine 
spirit,  they  will  turn  aside  in  contempt  from  what 
must  seem  to  them  a  suicidal  inconsistency.  One  great 
characteristic  of  Englishmen — the  characteristic,  in  fact, 
on  which  they  may  justly  rest  their  claims  to  a  fore- 
most (indeed  the  foremost)  position  among  the  repre- 
sentative races  of  humanity — is  the  belief  in,  and  the 
love  of,  positive  objective  truth.  Once  convinced  of 
the  untruthfulness  of  a  writer,  no  ingenuity  of  reason- 
ing, no  fascination  of  style,  no  adaptation  of  his  state- 
ments to  their  feeling  or  prejudices,  will  induce  them 
to  listen  to  his  words.  Tney  may  be  slow  to  discern 
the  symptoms  of  untruthfulness,  may  be  deceived  and 
misled,  out  they  will  have  but  one  short  word  to 
designate  what  they  are  once  convinced  has  no  founda- 

*  Such,  too,  was  the  state  of  feeling  in  Germany.  A  writer,  whose  bias 
is  ntterij  opposed  to  ortbodozj,  deckles  truly  that  the  ortboaox  reaction 
oriffinated  among  men  connected  with  public  life — leaders  of  the  patriotic 
onttnirst— that  the  religions  systems  of  the  Beriin  schools  were  too  spiritual- 
istic, too  thin  and  fine  drawn,  too  sentimental  and  indefinite  to  produce 
practical  results.  What  men  wanted  was  a  right,  massire,  sturdy,  popular 
Christianity,  such  as  Luther  preached.  "  In  truth  there  was  a  deep  chasm 
between  the  new  intellectual  character  (Geistesbildung)  presentea  by  the 
leaders  in  philosophy  and  poetry,  and  the  wants  of  the  people.  See  Schwartz, 
'  Znr  Gescnichte  der  neuesten  Theologie,'  p.  87.  The  whole  chapter  is  in- 
atructire,  as  showing  the  utter  unfitness  or  Rationalism  in  any  of  its  forms, 
Idealism  included,  to  act  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  the  people — that 
is,  to  do  the  special  and  peculiar  work  of  Christianity'.  A  fi>rm  oi  religion 
which  admits  that  incapacity  stands  self-condemned.  -  The  arguments  of 
Origen  against  Celsus  are  particularly  worthy  of  consideration  in  their  bear- 
iags  ttpoo  this  q^MUkm^   Bee  lib.  tL  2,  tad  rii.  69, 60. 
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tion  in  fact.  The  very  last  position  which  they  will 
admit  as  possible,  or  tolerate  as  defensible,  is,  that 
truths  of  infinite  import  should  have  been  transmitted 
from  the  divine  to  the  human  intelligence  by  unve- 
racious  witnesses,  or  through  the  medium  of  events  dis- 
torted by  enthusiasts.  The  Englishman  mav  be  nar- 
row-minded or  prejudiced,  unapt  to  deal  with  abstract 
speculations ;  but  he  has  at  least  had  his  training,— he 
has  been  accustomed  to  weigh  evidence,  to  seek  for 
matter  of  fact  truth  in  the  first  place,  and  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  good  faith  and  correct  information  oi 
those  from  whom  ne  expects  to  receive  knowledge  or 
instruction.  One  thing  with  him  is  fixed  and  certain ; 
whatever  else  may  be  doubtful,  this  at  least  is  sure — 
a  narrative  purporting  to  be  one  of  positive  facts, 
which  is  wholly  or  in  any  essential  or  considerable 
portion  untrue,  can  hafve  no  connection  with  the  Di- 
vine, and  cannot  have  any  beneficial  influence  upon 
mankind.  As  for  the  doctrines  which  are  based  upon 
it,  or  inseparably  bound  up  with  it,  they  must  have 
their  origin  in  another  region  than  that  of  light.  He 
"  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  entangled  in  the  mazes 
of  speculation.  Without  troubling  himself  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  they  may  lead  him,  he  will  stop  at 
the  threshold :  he  will  say — feefore  I  go  one  step  furuier, 
let  me  know  what  you  say  to  our  Lord's  miracles — ^to 
the  miracle  of  miracles,  the  Besurrection.  Is  it  a  fact 
or  not  ?  As  for  the  doctrine,  which,  as  you  sav,  it  may 
represent,  we  may  inquire  about  that  hereafter ;  but 
let  us  first  know  on  what  we  stand^-on  the  shifting 
quicksands  of  opinion,  or  on  the  solid  ground  of  pos- 
itive objective  fact. 

13.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  unfair  to  press  a  man, 
and  by  urging  tlie  consequences  of  his  opinions,  to 
drive  him  from  a  position  in  which  even  for  a  time  he 
may  find  refuge  from  utter  unbelief.  This  considera- 
tion would  undoubtedly  have  great  weight  if  the  ques- 
tion regarded  only  the  speculative  inquirer.  Charity 
cannot  be  carried  too  far  m  judging  any  man's  motiveSi 
in  bearing  with  his  perplexities,  and  putting  the  moat 
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favonrable  construction  upon  his  words :  bnt  when  a 
man  propounds  his  opinions  pnblicljr,  works  them  np 
into  an  elaborate  system,  and  commends  them  by  all 
the  graces  and  artifices  of  rhetoric,  his  object  is  evi- 
dently not  so  mnch  to  satisfy  his  own  mind,  as  to  influ- 
ence the  minds  of  others ;  and  for  their  sake  it  is  neces* 
sary  to  ascertain  his  meaning,  and  to  show  clearly  the 
principles  upon  which  his  system  rests,  and  the  conse- 
qnences  which  it  involves.  Above  all,  is  this  our  duty 
when  those  principles  are  introduced  rather  by  insinu- 
ation than  by  direct  assertion,  and  are  directly  connected 
with  the  recommendation  of  disingenuous  acts,  by 
which  the  safeguards  of  religion  are  undermined.  We 
consider  it  a  iortunate  circumstance  that,  on  the  first 
appearance  of  ideology,  so  much  of  its  true  character 
has  been  disclosed.  In  order,  however,  thoroughly  to 
comprehend  its  bearings,  and  to  prove  its  internal  and 
necessary  connection  with  the  ultimate  principles  of 
unbelief,  it  will  be  expedient  to  give  some  account  of 
its  origination  and  development  in  Germanv.  Some 
of  the  facts  which  follow  are  unknown  to  the  gener^ 
ality  of  English  readers;  they  certainly  ought  to  be 
known  by  all  who  feel  interested  in  the  progress  and 
tendencies  of  nationalism  in  its  most  ingenious  and 
subtle  form. 

14.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  ideology  was 
first  presented  as  a  distinct  and  complete  system  in  the 
writings  of  Strauss.  His  Life  of  Jesus  is  universally 
recognized  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  theolog- 
ical speculations.  The  writer  himself  has  lately  as- 
serted, with  characteristic  arrogance,  that  no  work  of 
any  importance  has  since  been  written  upon  any  por^ 
tion  of  the  evangelical  narrative  without  reference  to 
his  book.  The  vaunt,  as  we  shall  see,  is  not  an  empty 
one.  Tliat  work  did  concentrate  and  systematize  all 
that  infidelity  had  previously  advanced  or  suggested 
against  the  credibility  of  the  Gospels  and  tlie  whole 
system  of  Christianity  as  an  obiective  revelation.  The 
destructive  criticism  of  rationalists,  and  the  mysticism 
of  Hegel,  were  brought  together;  that  to  discredit  the 
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facts  of  revelation,  this  to  supply  a  new  foundation  for 
the  speculations  which  Strauss  proposes  as  the  substi- 
tute for  historical  Christianity. 

15.  By  education  and  circumstances,  and  also,  it 
must  be  admitted,  by  some  rare  and  emineift  gifts, 
Strauss  was  qualified  for  the  position  he  assumed.  He 
was  brought  up  at  Tiibingen,  an  university  which,  in 
in  its  retention  of  ancient  forms  of  discipline,  still  bears 
more  resemblance  to  Oxford  than  to  any  institution  in 
Germany;  and,  when  he  was  a  student,  it  was  justly 
regarded  as  the  stronghold  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy. 
Among  others  less  widely  known,  but  sound  in  the 
faith,— such  as  Storr,  Flatt,  and  Steudel, — ^Tubingen 
boasts  of  the  great  name  of  Bengel.  In  that  school 
Strauss  learned  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  princi- 
ples which  he  was  to  attack.  Under  F.  C.  Baur,  since 
Known  as  the  most  subtle  and  learned  of  neologians, 
but  wliose  tendencies  were  then  scarcely  suspected,  he 
acquired  the  habit  of  sceptical  investigation,  and  im- 
bibed a  rooted  antipathy  to  what  the  Gtennans  call 
**  supematuralism  " — that  is,  the  recognition  of  a  mirac- 
ulous element  in  religion.  Free  from  any  taint  of  sen- 
suality, he  bore  a  hign  character,  to  which  his  influence 
among  the  students  and  professors  may  in  part  be  attrib- 
uted. On  the  other  hand,  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
tendencies  or  results  of  his  inquiries,  singularly  devoid 
of  geniality  or  sympathy,  he  evinced  on  all  occasions 
a  supercilious  disregard  for  feelings  which  he  might 
wound,  combined  with  a  total  absence  of  reverence  for 
the  divine.  His  intellect  was  keen  and  clear ;  his  nat- 
ural aptitude  for  dialectical  subtilties  was  developed 
by  intense  application :  he  had  also  a  power,  not  com- 
mon in  any  country,  and  extremely  rare  in  his  own, 
that  of  presenting  the  results  of  his  labours  in  an  intel- 
ligible and  interesting  form,  with  the  advantages  of  ar- 
tistic arrangement  and  a  perspicuous  style. 

16.  In  the  year  1831,  Strauss,  until  then  a  Sepetent 
or  assistant  tutor  at  Tubingen,  went  to  Berlin,  at  that 
time  the  centre  of  all  speculative  movements  in  the- 
ology and  philosophy.    Schleiermacher  stood  «t  the 
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head.  Few  men  have  exercised  a  wider  or  more  pow* 
erful  influence.  His  vast  learning  and  vigorous  intel- 
lect ;  his  lively  and  persuasive  eloquence ;  above  all, 
his  peculiar  mode  oi  inculcating  religious  principles. 
attracted  many  of  the  noblest  and  most  powerful 
minds.  The  characteristic  of  his  system  was  the 
prominence  which  he  ^ave  to  religious  feeling — sub- 

Jectdve  feeling  was  to  him  and  the  most  influential  of 
JB  followers  the  one  test  both  of  the  importance  and 
reality  of  spiritual  truths :  and  to  his  teaching  may  be 
traced  that  aversion  to  what  is  called  dogmatism,  which 
distinguishes  many  of  our  own  writers  who,  without 
adopting  all  his  views,  have  passed  through  his  school. 
His  influence  over  Strauss,  nowever,  depended  upon 
other  qualities.  Schleiermacher  combined  with  a  pe- 
culiarly genial  and  winning  sweetness  of  character, 
and  with  a  dreamy  but  graceful  and  attractive  senti- 
mentalism,  a  no  less  remarkable  talent  for  sarcastic  and 
reckless  criticism.  No  man  was  more  acute  in  detect- 
ing flaws,  none  more  unscrupulous  in  exposing  what  he 
deemed  to  be  inconsistencies.  !N^one  haa  hitherto  gone 
80  &r  in  discrediting  large  portions  of  the  Scriptural 
narrative,  or  in  assailing  the  authenticity  of  canonical 
books.*    When  Strauss  came  to  Berlin,  Schleiermacher 

*  This  statement  may  seem  too  harsh.  Schwartz*  howerer,  a  critic  who 
has  the  greatest  admiration  and  even  rererence  for  Schleiermacher,  obsenres 
that  the  critical  processes  bj  which  Strauss  attempted  to  overthrow  the 
sacred  historj  were  learned  in  the  school  of  Schleiermacher.  *'  Originating 
with  Semler  and  Eichhom,  thej  had  been  developed  in  rationalistic  circles, 
said  meked  their  hiffhest  jpoifU  in  the  labours  of  De  Wette,  Schleiermacher, 
and  Gieseler."  Zur  Geschichte  der  neuesten  Theologie,  p.  ZZ,  A  most  im- 
portant statement  for  the  joung  student  of  German  theolo^.  Gieseler  him- 
•df  gires  the  following  account  of  that  great  man's  principles: — "Schleier- 
macher went  very  far  in  his  concessions  to  modem  opinion.  He  admitted 
that  the  pietj  of  a  Pantheist  might  be  identical  with  that  of  a  Monotheist,  and 
reconcilable  even  with  Christianity.  That  piety,  moreover,  could  coexist 
with  the  theory  which,  denving  the  continuance  of  personal  existence,  re- 
gards tiie  common  spirit  or  humanitjr  as  the  source  of  indiridual  souls,  the 
&ae  living  unity,  of  which  alone  eternity  and  immortality  can  be  predicated ; 
iDdividuflT  souls  being  its  transitory  actions,  or  manifestations.  For  the 
Christian  as  snch  there  is  no  guarantee  for  personal  duration,  save  that  which 
is  found  in  tiie  belief  of  the  eternal  union  of  the  Divine  Essence  with  the 
bmnan  nature  in  Christ.  The  historical  connection  of  Christianity  with 
Judaism  is  external,  precisely  the  same  as  with  heathenism — hence  he  assigns 
to  the  Old  Testament  no  normal  authority.  Angels  are  creatures  of  the 
imagination — ^in  the  idea  of  the  devil  he  finos  an  internal  contradiction— but 
hi»nami»i0ntainaitg§Umtdd49iU/arMurjpealm9$.    Tberetiirrectioiiof 
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had  been  giving  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  life  of 
Jesus,  whidb  are  characterized  by  a  friendly  critic  as 
full  of  acute  combinations  and  destructive  scepticism. 
Those  lectures  were,  indeed,  the  chief  attraction  which 
drew  him  thither.*  Tliey  gave  the  strongest  impulse 
to  his  own  work  of  demolition. 

17.  It  was  not,  however,  in  the  system  of  Schleier- 
macher  that  Strauss  found  the  true  key  to  his  own  posi* 
tion.  He  was  abundantlv  supplied  with  weapons  for 
attack,  nationalists  and  sentimentalists  had  under- 
mined the  outworks  of  revelation :  but  he  saw  plainly 
that  something  more  and  something  different  wa« 
needed  to  account  for  the  origin  of  Christianity ;  and 
it  was  perfectly  clear  to  him  Uiat  the  battered  and  difr< 
figured  fabric  of  what  he  regarded  as  mere  superstition 
could  not  be  demolished  and  swept  away,  unless  it 
were  displaced  by  a  system  better  calculated  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  human  mind. 

It  seems  strange  that  he  should  have  fixed  upon 
Hegelianism  for  that  purpose ;  for  Hegel,  then  in  the 
full  noontide  of  his  innuence,  was  regarded  as  the  bul- 
wark of  orthodox  conservatism  bom  in  church  and 
state.  The  fundamental  doctrines  of  religion,  the  dog- 
matic forms  of  the  church,  even  the  most  abstruse  and 
difiicult  speculations  of  theologians  and  schoolmen, 
were  at  that  very  time  maintained  by  professors  of  the 
school  of  Hegel,  who  were  recognized  by  him  as  faith- 
ful and  intelligent  expositors  of  his  views.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  he  had  effected  a  real  and  permanent  recon- 
ciliation between  philosophy  and  religion.  Faith  and 
knowledge  henceforth  were  to  work  together  in  perfect 
harmony ;  all  apparent  contradictions  were  to  be  ab- 
sorbed ;  all  perplexing  problems  to  find  a  solution  in 
the  higher  sphere  of  metaphysical  abstraction.    A  new 

the  bodr  and  the  last  jadgment  are  to  be  understood  not  as  positire  tnitba, 
bnt  as  the  outward  representations  of  general  truths.  Etemu  dauination  U 
rgected  as  inconceivable."— Kirchengeschichte  der  neueaten  Zeit,  p.  240. 

*  See  Schwartz,  1.  c.  Strauss  himself  sajs  that  he  procured  the  MS.  of 
the  lectures  which  had  been  given  before  his  arriraL  He  points  out  the  dif- 
ference between  his  own  views  and  those  of  Schleiermacher,  who  wished  to 
retain,  bj  hdp  of  naturalistic  interpretations,  the  substance  of  the  Goapel 
narration.    His  statement  is  quite  compatible  with  that  of  Schwarts. 
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sjstem  of  optimism  was  founded,  which  acknowledged 
^e  State  not  merely  as  a  necessary  organization,  but  as 
the  highest  realization  of  the  ideal  ot  society,  and  re- 
jectea  all  factious  and  democratic  tendencies  as  pemi- 
cioos  errors ;  while,  in  their  ecclesiastical  tendencies, 
Hegel's  principles  seemed  rather  to  verge  towards  Ro- 
manism than  towards  the  dissolution  of  all  formal  au- 
thority, which  appeared  imminent  as  a  development  of 
infidelity  under  the  thin  disguise  of  rational  Protes- 
tantism. He  was,  in  fact,  by  taste,  habits,  and  disposi- 
tion a  conservative,  both  as  regarded  the  outward  frame- 
work of  church  and  state,  and  the  dogmatic  represen- 
tation of  religious  truths.  It  may  seem  strange ;  but 
it  was  a  proof  of  the  clear  insight  and  vigorous  intel- 
lect of  Strauss,  that  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
that  philosopher's  system,  he  discerned  the  motive 
power  which  he  required  to  overthrow  all  which  it  ap- 
peared to  accept  so  unreservedly  and  to  defend  with 
unprecedented  success. 

We  can  scarcely  hope,  and  will  not  attempt,  to  state 
those  principles  in  a  clear  or  even  intelligible  form ; 
but  some  of  the  results,  as  Strauss  apprehended  and 
applied  them,  are  practical  enough.  His  exposition, 
moreover,  has  been  iustificd  both  bv  the  adhesion  of 
a  considerable  number  of  those  who  were  once  the 
stanchest  maintainers  of  their  master's  orthodoxy,  and 
by  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the  system  itself,  which 
is  now,  in  the  form  which  Hegel  gave  it,  altogether 
a  thing  of  the  past.*  Under  the  abstruse  and  doudy 
statements  of  that  philosopher,!  Strauss  saw  clearly 

♦  M.  Scherer  says—**  n  a  fait  faillite,  et  c'cst  1e  positivisme  qui  a  pris  la 
suite  de  ses  affaires."  And  elsewhere—''  Ce  bulle  de  savon  a  crer6  depuia 
langtemps.'' 

t  Hesel  taught  that  the  UDirerse  is  but  a  continuous  eyolntion  of  an  in- 
finite pcnentiidity ;  that  the  absolute  is  not  found  either  in  the  ideal  sub- 
stratum^  which  u  not  a  positive  existence,  or  in  matter  of  fact  phencmiena, 
which  hare  no  permanent  reality,  but  in  a  perpetual  process  of  self-derelop- 
ment.  Whaterer  exists  has  a  necessary  but  a  merelj  transitory  existence. 
The  ideal  is  erer  tending  to  realization,  but  is  nerer  perfecUy,  and  cannot  be 
permanently,  realized,  it  was  a  question  among  his  followers  whether  he 
regarded  Gnristianity,  in  the  Person  of  its  Founder,  as  an  exception  from 
these  sweeping  conclusions— whether  his  system  was  compatible  with  Theism. 
It  aeems  to  me  scarcely  possible  to  reconcile  many  statements  in  his  first 
considerable  work  (the  *  Phiinomenologia  des  Geistes')  with  belief  in  a  per- 

8* 
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involved  the  positive  denial  of  the  personality  of  the 
Godhead,  the  assertion  of  the  phenomenal  and  evanes- 
cent, the  incomplete  and  inadequate  character  of  all 
existences,  the  absorption  of  individuality;  in  short, 
a  complete  system  of  pantheism,  more  idealistic  than 
any  previous  development,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
capaole  of  explaining  the  events  of  history  both  profane 
and  sacred. 

18.  Strauss  took  some  time  to  prepare  a  work  in 
which  he  applied  these  principles  to  the  overthrow  of 
Christianity.  The  *Life  of  Jesus'  was* published  in 
1835.  It  appeared  at  a  period  of  outward  calm  ;  there 
was  a  singular  cessation  just  then  of  controversy,  a 
general  feeing  of  security.  Hegel  had  been  dead  four 
years.  He  had  departed,  so  to  speak,  in  the  odour  of 
orthodoxy.  Marhemeke,  Daub,  and  Goschel  were  recog- 
nized as  true  expositors  of  his  system,  and  as  sound  de- 
fenders of  the  mith.  Schleiermacher,  too,  was  gone. 
His  followers  claimed  for  him  the  merit  of  having  de- 
stroyed the  older  forms  of  rationalism,  which  had  sunk 
into  utter  contempt.  Neander  at  Berlin,  Tholuck  at 
Halle,  Steudel  at  Tiibinffen,  and  a  host  of  theoloeians 
of  various  shades  of  opmion,  ranging  from  orthcSoxy 
to  neology,  but  animated  for  the  most  part  by  deep 
Christian  sympathies,  occupied  the  professorial  chairs ; 
while  a  strong  and  united  band  of  men,  soimd  in  the 
old  Bible  orthodoxy,  wrought  more  directly  upon  the 
popular  mind  through  the  pulpit.  The  enect  of  the 
publication  of  Strauss's  book  is  indescribable.  Friends 
and  enemies  cannot  find  words  strong  enough  to  express 
the  consternation,  the  horror  and  indignation  of  all  who 

sooal  God.  It  is  certain  that  no  Christian  theologians  now  accept  the  appli* 
cations  of  his  general  principles  to  Christian  dogmas.  Chaljbens  admito 
the  "  oomfbrtless  results"  of  the  whole  system.  On  the  attempts  of  Ifar- 
heineke  and  Ooscbel,  some  valuable  remarks  maj  be  read  in  Oieseler^s 
*  Kirchengeschichte  d.  n.  Z./  p.  242.  Strauss  also  gives  a  clear  account  of 
the  disputes  between  the  scholars  of  Hegel  in  his  '  Qlaubenslehre '  p.  520  ft 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  Hegel  wished  to  maintain  religion — that  be  re- 
garded the  establishment  of  Theism  as  the  highest  problem  and  work  of 
philosophy,  and  utterir  detested  all  sceptical  and  destmctiTe  critidsm, 
especially  that  of  Schleiermacher — an  aversion  extending  even  to  purely 
aecular  writers,  as  Niebuhr.  His  last  work,  on  the  Philosophy  of  Reugion, 
is  full  of  beautiful  and  devout  aspirations :  whether  they  are  ooDsistent  with 
his  pbiloaophy  or  not,  is  another  queatioo. 
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retained  a  yestim  of  reverence  for  religion.  An  electric 
ghock  rnnning  mrough  all  bosoms,  a  trumpet  sounding 
the  signal  for  a  conflict  for  life  and  death,  an  earthquake 
shaking  the  foundations  of  all  human  hopes ;  such  are  the 
terms  which  historians  use  in  speaking  of  the  shock.* 
Oar  own  time  has  lately  had  an  example  of  the  effect 
which  is  produced  when  men  known  only  as  able,  indus- 
trious scholars,  of  unspotted  character,  and  exemplary  in 
all  personal  relations,  come  forward  as  the  opponents 
of  truths  which  they  are  bound  to  uphold.  The  excite- 
ment and  panic,  if  panic  it  can  be  called  which  brought 
hosts  of  combatants  to  the  front  of  the  battle,  had  then 
a  further  justification  in  the  talents,  imity  of  purpose, 
straightforwardaudacityof  the  author — in  his  tnorough 
mastery  of  all  the  weapons  of  attack,  in  the  coherence 
of  his  philosophical  principles — principles,  as  we  have 
shown  already,  accepted  by  multitudes  of  thoughtful 
men — above  all  in  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  shaken 
by  rationalism,  distrustful  of  its  guides,  imable  to  com- 
prehend the  position  of  the  recognized  defenders  of 
religion,  and  tossed  to  and  fro  by  conflicting  systems 
of  doctrine  and  interpretation.  Strauss  was  at  least  a 
brave  and  open  foe,  snowed  his  true  colours,  and  nailed 
them  to  the  mast,  and  met  every  attack  manfully, — 
open  as  he  certainly  was  to  the  imputation  of  maKmg 
a  dishonest  use  of  a  position  entrusted  to  him  for  the 
defence  of  Christianity. 

19.  In  that  work  -Strauss  had  two  distinct  objects. 
The  first  was  to  set  aside  all  supernatural  events,  to  prove 
that  the  Divine  did  not  mamfest  itself  in  the  manner 
related,  and  that  the  actual  occurrences  were  not  di- 
vine.t  The  other  was  to  set  up  a  system  in  which  all 
that  Christianity  attempts  to  accomplish  should  be  dis- 
entangled from  its  imperfect  form,  and  developed,  by 

*  Compare  Schwartz,  Znr  Gkschichte  der  nenesten  Theolog^e,  and  M.  E. 
Scberer,  Reme  des  Deux  Mondes,  Feb.  1861 ;  and  Gieseler.  Strauss  himself 
speaks  with  ereat  exultation  of  the  shrieks  of  believers.  See  the  introduction 
to  his  secona  edition. 

t  Introdaction,  $  1.  See  also  his  Streitschriflen,  part  iii.,  p.  59.  He  ffives 
•  full  account  of  the  original  plan  of  his  work  (showing  that  the  seconopart 
was  that  to  which  he  attached  most  importance)  in  the  treatise '  Verhiltnisi 
der  HegeTjchen  Philosophie  snr  Kritik.' 
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a  philosophical  process,  from  universal  and  permanent 
truths. 

20.  In  the  first  part  of  the  work  Strauss  collected  all 
the  objections  which  a  remorseless  criticism  had  raised 
against  the  historical  veracity  of  the  sacred  writers : 
he  completed  them,  gave  them  a  sharper  point  and 
keener  edge,  combined  them  in  a  systematic  form,  and 
reduced  them  to  a  fundamental  thought.*  De  Wette 
had  already  laid  down  the  position,  that  all  men  of 
cultivated  minds  rejected  the  miraculous  narratives  of 
the  Bible,  and  that  the  only  question  was  how  to  ac- 
count for  their  origin.f  Strauss  addressed  himself  to 
that  question.  First  laying  down  far  more  broadly  the 
general  position,  that  miracles  are  d  priori  incredible, 
on  the  ground  that  the  workings  of  the  Divine  in  the 
world  proceed  in  accordance  with  fixed,  unvaryinff, 
and  universal  laws,  which  utterly  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  miracles,  X  be  refers  all  accounts  of  supernatu- 
ral mterventions  to  one  origin — that  of  Myths.  Here 
again  he  adopts  what  sceptics  or  infidels  had  previously 
suggested.  Semler  had  applied  to  the  account  of 
Samson  and  Esther  the  saying  of  Heyne,  that  all  the  his- 
tory  and  philosophy  of  primitive  antiquity  ori^nated 
in  myths.  Vater,  and  still  more  decidedly  De  Wette, 
had  advocated  the  mythical  interpretation  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Old  Testament§  history.  But,  as  Strauss 
complains,  that  system  had  been  applied  inconsistently 
and  timidly  even  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  had  stood 
side  by  side  with  naturalistic  interpretations,  while  few 
had  ventured  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  any  portion  of 
the  Gospel  narrative.   Yet  even  here  the  way  had  been 

Ereparea.    Schleiermaeher  had  not  hesitated  to  call  the 
istory  of  the  Temptation  a  myth.    Qabler,  and  odiers 

*  Schwartz, '  Zar  Geschichte  der  neaesten  Tbeologie,'  p.  104^ 

t  That  position  was  taken  in  the  work  which  in  Germanj,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  was  put  into  my  hands  as  an  introduction  to  the  studj  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures. 

t  Strauss  uses  preciselj  the  same  language  as  Baden  Powell.  See  hit 
Introduction,  rol.  i.  p.  71  of  the  Enslish  translation.  In  p.  87,  $  1«,  he  gir« 
the  marks  hj  which  the  unhistorical  character  of  a  narrative  may  be  h  priori 
demonstrated — the  principal  is  the  impossibilitj  of  any  arbitrary  act  oiintflP" 
position  by  the  absolute  cause. 

IKritikderlfosaiaoheoOeschichta^qnotadbyStraiiM.  Introduelioii,  1 8. 
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of  his  school,  held  that  all  portionB  of  the  narrative 
which  inYolved  angelic  appearances  had  the  essential 
characteristics  of  myth.  Some  theologians  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  bring  the  details,  first  of  the  Nativity,  and 
then  of,  the  Kesurrection,  under  the  same  category. 
The  barriers  had  been  tlu*own  down,  and  all  that  re* 
mained  for  Strauss  to  do  was  to  carry  out  the  principle 
consistently  into  the  whole  structure  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. To  use  his  own  words :  "  Others  had  driven 
tiirough  the  grand  portal  of  myths  into  the  evangelical 
history,  and  had  passed  out  again  by  the  same ;  but 
as  for  all  the  intermediate  portions,  they  were  contented 
to  pursue  the  crooked  and  laborious  paths  of  natural 
interpretation."  He  left  himself  no  portion  of  our 
Lord  s  life  untouched.  He  saw  too  clearly  the  internal 
coherence  of  all  its  parts ;  he  discerned  the  unity  of 
the  principles  which  underlie  all  its  phenomena :  all 
or  nothing  must  be  admitted.  Bejectmg  with  disdain 
the  subterfuges  of  rationalist  and  semi-rationalist,  he 
would  not,  as  he  says,  set  up  the  authority  of  one 
Evangelist  against  another.  The  testimony  of  one  is 
worth  as  much,  or  to  speak  more  correctljr,  is  worth 
as  little  as  the  others.^  A  helium  omnium,  contra 
cm/nes  is  waged ;  from  beginning  to  end  he  finds  no 
single  spot  of  firm  historical  ground,  scarcely  any 
mixture  of  ascertainable  fact,  amid  the  legendary  and 
mythical  representations.f 

Strauss  enters,  of  course,  fully  into  the  investiffa- 
tion  of  my ths,:|:  which  had  fjready  been  classified  under 
three  heads ;  the  historical,  which  confound  the  natu- 
ral and  supernatural ;  the  philosophical,  which  clothe  in 

*  Schwartz,  Znr  Geschicbte,  p.  110. 

f  To  allow  time  for  such  a  traDsmutation  of  historj,  which,  as  all  historianf 
agree,  is  onlj  possible  in  times  when  letters  are  unknown  or  unused,  when 
erents  are  transmitted  by  ignorance  and  superstition,  Strauss  was  driven  to 
the  theory,  that  all  the  G<>8pel  narratives  were  the  product  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, #  theory  which  is  admitted  uniyersally,  eren  by  unchristian  critics,  to 
be  irreconcilable  with  facts :  with  the  failure  of  that  theory  the  whole  myth- 
ical aystem  collapses.  Dr.  Arnold,  who  had  not  read  the  book,  judging  of  it 
mere^  from  a  review,  saw,  of  course,  this  point.  "  The  idea  of  men  writing 
mythic  histories  between  the  time  of  Livy  and  Tacitus,  and  St.  Paul  mistaking 
■Qcb  for  realities ! "    Life,  ii.  p.  58. 

X  L.  J.,  Inirodaetion,  p.  26. 
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the  garb  of  historical  narrative  some  thought  or  idea 
of  toe  time ;  and  the  poetical,  in  which  the  original 
idea  is  almost  obscured  by  the  veil  which  the  fancy  of 
the  poet  has  woven  around  it.  All  tliese  he  holds  to 
be  blended  in  various  proportions  in  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive— the  great  source  of  all  the  mythical  embellish- 
ments being  the  prepossessions  of  the  countrymen  and 
followers  of  our  Lord  touching  the  person  and  works 
of  the  expected  Messiah :  the  next  source  being  that 
peculiar  impression  which  was  left  by  the  personal 
character,  actions,  and  fate  of  Jesus,  and  which  served 
to  modify  the  Messianic  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
21.  The  residuum  from  this  system  is  thus  stated 
by  one*  who  is  far  from  an  unfriendly  critic.  The 
myth  has  eaten  into  the  very  heart  of  the  narrative. 
There  remains  but  a  scanty  framework  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
That  He  was  brought  up  in  Nazareth,  was  baptized  by 
John  ;  that  He  formed  disciples,  and  taught  in  various 
districts  of  Palestine ;  that  He  opposed  everywhere  the 
outwardness  of  pharisaism,  and  proclaimed  the  Messi- 
anic kingdom  ;  that  at  last  he  succumbed  to  the  hatred 
and  envy  of.  the  pharisaic  factionf  and  died  upon  the 
Cross — such,  according  to  Strauss,  is  the  sum  total  of 
facts,  which  the  ideas  and  aspirations  of  early  Christen- 
dom enveloped  in  a  tissue  of  significant  legends  and 
devout  imaginings.  Of  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  a 
small  solid  kernel,  as  he  thinks,  can  be  discerned  with 
certainty.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  Sermon  on  the 
Moimt.  The  sayings  of  Jesus,  according  to  him,  were 
80  pregnant  and  forcible,  had  so  strong  a  hold  upon 
men's  minds  in  their  condensed  gnomic  form,  that  tney 
were  preserved  in  great  part  even  in  the  flood  of  oral 
tradition.  Even  this  seems,  upon  second  thoughts,  too 
much  for  him  to  admit.  Wrenched  from  their  natural 
connectien,  dislodged  from  their  original  site,  they  re- 
main like  boulders,  objects  of  vague  wonder  or  super- 

*  Schwartx.    See  also  Scherer,  Reme  des  Deux  Hondes. 

t  Even  this  is  a  distortion  of  history.  Caiaphas  and  his  part^  were  Sad- 
ducees;  a  fact  which  later  nritcrs  of  the  Tubingen  school  have  ioundimpoi- 
tible  to  reconcile  with  their  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Qospda. 
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stitioxiB  l^ends,  until  their  true  ori^n  and  meaning 
are  ascertained  by  philosophic  ingenuity  and  research. 
22.  And  yet  Strauss  professes,  and  may  be  assumed 
actually  to  believe,  that  ne  retains  the  essential  truths 
of  Christianity.  The  last  portion  of  his  book,  which 
he  certainly  regarded  as  the  most  important,  is  intended 
to  draw  out  the  eternal  ideas  which  underlie  this 
Strang  tissue  of  legend  and  myth.  The  supernatural 
nativity  of  Christ,  Bis  miracles,  His  resurrection  and 
ascension,  remain  ideal  truths — utterly  separated  as 
they  are  from  objective  facts.  Christ,  indeed,  in  His 
concrete  personality,  disappears  from  the  system  of 
the  great  teacher  of  Ideology.  No  individual  does  or 
can  adequately  represent,  much  less  embody,  absolute 
realities.  But  the  Church  was  guided  by  a  true  in- 
stinct when,  in  the  Person  of  Jesus,  she  found  an  ex- 
pression of  those  realities.  In  Him  was  manifested 
more  perfectly  than  in  any  individual  that  which  is 
the  ultimate  and  substantial  principle  of  all  religion, 
the  unity  of  God  and  man.  It  is  actually  startling  to 
find  how  the  versatile  and  imaginative  intellect  of 
Strauss*  can  discern  the  blessedness  and  sublimity, 
the  encouragement  and  consolation  of  the  thoughts 
which  the  early  Church  derived  from  the  orthwox 
view  of  Christ.  Standing  from  without,  he  sees  far 
more  clearly  than  many  who  profess  to  believe  the 
Gk)8pel,  the  internal  coherence  of  its  highest  doctrines. 
Only,  as  Strauss  teaches,  the  true  meaning  of  those 
doctrines  remained  to  be  discovered  in  the  light  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  Absolutcf  That  alone  supplies  the 
ley  to  the  whole  system  of  Christology.  Instead  of 
an  individual  we  have* an  idea.  In  an  individual  the 
properties  and  functions  which  the  Church  attributes 
to  Christ  contradict  themselves :  in  the  idea  of  the  race 
they  perfectly  agree.  Humanity  is  the  union  of  the 
two  natures---God  become  man ;  it  is  the  worker  of 
miracles,  the  sinless  existence ;  for  sin  belongs  to  the 
individual,  not  to  the  race.    It  is  Humanity  that  dies, 

*  See  the  ooncliiding  DiBserUtion,  %  145. 

t  Condading  DusertatioD,  S  161>  P*  ^7,  toI.  iii.  EngUih  traaalatioii. 


rises,  ascends  into  Heaven.  By  faith  in  this  Christ, 
that  is,  in  his  own  human  nature,  man  is  justified  be- 
fore God. 

23.  Is  this  the  last  word  of  the  system  ?  It  seems 
to  go  far  enough.  Yet  Strauss  had  more  to  say.  In 
a  later  work,*  he  boldly  clears  away  all  remaining 
prejudices.  The  world  is  not  merely  one  with  God — 
an  ever  changinff,  ever  progressing  manifestation  of  the 
Divine,  but  Goa  has  Himself  no  personality,  no  con- 
scious Being.  Man  had  taken  the  throne  of  Christ. 
He  seats  himself  ultimately  in  the  throne  of  the  Abso- 
lute, which  first  attains  to  consciousness,  to  personal 
existence,  in  humanity. f  The  individual  is  nothing — 
a  mere  phenomenal  and  transitional  evolution ;  the  abso- 
lute is  nothing — a  mere  potentiality  never  realized  or 
realizable.  Empty  abstraction  swallows  up  all  idea  and 
fact,  the  Divine  and  human,  in  one  universal  void. 

24.  Such  is  Ideology  in  the  mind  of  its  ablest,  its 
most  honest  and  consistent  exponent.  The  storm  pro- 
duced by  such  a  work  may  be  conceived.  All  the 
leaders  of  German  thought  were  in  a  tumult  of  excite- 
ment; the  first  object  oi  those,  between  whose  systems 
and  that  of  Strauss  there  appeared  to  be  a  logical  con- 
nection, was  to  shake  off  tne  responsibility.  Schleier- 
macher's  fnendd  first  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  pointed 
out  the  absolute  antagonism  between  the  genial  and 
loving  spirit  of  their  chief,  and  the  reckless  audacity, 
the  irreverence,  and  bitterness  of  the  intruder.  Hege- 
lians were,  of  course,  vehement  in  disavowing  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  consequences.  Yet,  as  we  have  seem 
Strauss  did  but  use  the  weapons  which  had  been  forgea 
for  him.  He  scarcely  went  further  than  De  Wette,  on 
the  one  hand,  in  historical  scepticism,  or  differed  from 
him  only  in  the  consistency  and  completeness  of  his 
application  of  the  same  critical  principles.  Strauss 
might  even  claim  Schleiermacher's  own  authority  for 

•  The  *  Dogmaiik/  or  *  Die  Christliche  Olanbenslehre/ published  1840,184L 
f  "  Gott  is  nicht  PersoD,  Er  wird  es  in  der  uDeodlicheD  Beihe  der  men- 

Bchlicben  Subjecte.''    See  Schwarta,  p.  218;  and  Straosa,  Qlaubenalehre, 

pp.50S^2i. 
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the  denial  of  the  possibility  of  miracles,  although,  by  a 

Jlorious  inconsistency,  tliat  great  man  accepted  as  a 
Jhristian  tmtli  what  he  could  find  no  place  for  in  his 
philosophical  system.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  his 
application  of  the  Hegelian  theory  was  concerned, 
daringly  blasphemous  as  he  may  seem,  he  was  soon 
outstripped  by  even  more  reckless  infidels.  In  fact, 
other  symptoms  soon  removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  ten- 
dency of  Hegelian  forms  of  thought.  Frederic  Eichter, 
a  bookseller  of  Breslau,  had  already  published  in  1833 
— two  years  before  the  appearance  of  Strauss's  'Life 
of  Jesus' — a  work  in  which  he  proclaimed  a  new  Gos- 
pel, as  he  styled  it,  that  of  eternal  death.*  His  argu- 
ment, in  the  opinion  of  very  competent  judges,  was  a 
legitimate  deduction  from  Hegel's  theory  of  individ- 
luuity,  though  the  book  and  the  author  were  over- 
whelmed in  a  general  outburst  of  indignation.  Later 
and  more  consistent  professors  of  that  school  did  not 
hesitate  to  call  the  condemnation  of  Eichter,  coming  as 
it  did  from  Hegelians,  a  literary  assassination.  Again, 
one  of  the  most  thoroughgoing  adherents  of  Hegel,  Bruno 
Bauer,  a  writer  who  had  made  himself  conspicuous  by 
his  heady  ^rrogance  in  the  cause  of  orthodoxy,  now 
turning  round  with  a  sudden  revulsion,  poured  forth  a 
stream  of  writings,  in  which  the  facts  and  doctrines  of 
Christianity  were  treated  with  a  blasphemous  insolence 
scarcely  paralleled  in  modem  days.  The  writings  of 
Bauer  and  Eichter,  however,  were  easily  disavowed; 
even  the  opponents  of  Hegel  hesitated  to  make  the 
calm  conservative  philosopher  responsible  for  such 
results. 

25.  Two  years  after  the  appearance  of  Strauss's  work 
another  application  of  Hegel's  principles  was  develop- 
ed, which,  though  far  less  startling  and  urged  in  a  far 
different  spirit,  produced  a  deeper  and  more  durable 
sensation  on  the  Continent.     E.  Kothe,f  sub-director  of 

*  Die  Lehre  ron  den  letzteD  Dingen.  Oieseler  mjs  that  manj  HegelUni 
blamed  Richter  Dot  for  the  doctrine,  but  for  ita  publication,  *'ybr  dUoovering 
a  Hcnt  qf  the  tehooL"    *  Eirchengescbichte  der  n.  Z./  p.  245. 

t  Now  Profesaor  at  Heidelberg.  Hia  book  is  entiUed  *  Die  Anftnge  der 
ChxiatUohaa  Kircha^  and  ihrer  YeriaMimg.' 
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the  theological  college  at  Wittenberg,  published,  in 
1837,  his  treatise  on  the  origin  and  constitution  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Rothe  is  in  all  respects  a  most 
remarkable  man ;  in  originality  and  independence  of 
thought  he  stands  almost  alone  among  German  theolo- 

gians ;  his  personal  piety  and  hearty  acceptance  of  the 
vinff  truths  of  religion  are  undoubted.*     Few  of  our 
"  own  later  writers  have  gone  so  far — ^none  have  gone 
ferther,    in    defending,  both  by  d  priori  arguments 
and  historical  evidence,  the  apostolical  origin  of  Episco- 

fiacy,  the  unity  and  authority  of  the  primitive  Church, 
t  seemed  as  though  the  conservation  of  He^el  had 
found  a  perfect  exponent.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives,  following 
out,  as  the  keenest  critics  f  admit,  the  principles  of  his 
master,  is  that  the  Christian  Church  is  but  a  temporary 
institution  destined  to  be  absorbed  by  the  State ;  X  in 
which,  like  all  true  Hegeli^ins,  §  he  sees  no  mere 
system  of  mutual  defence,  or  institution  in  which  the 
energies  of  individuals  may  be  freely  developed,  but 
^e  highest  product  of  reason,  the  supreme  development 
of  humanity, — ^in  a  word,  the  moral  world  realized 
and  organized.  The  views  of  Rothe  are  altogether  too 
subtle,  and  indeed  too  elevated,  to  reach  the  general 
mind  in  the  form  which  he  gave  them :  his  State  is  an 
ideal  one ;  his  hope  of  the  realization  of  his  theory 
depends  upon  his  belief  in  a  future  personal  manifesta* 
tion  of  the  Saviour ;  but  the  necessary  results  of  his 
reasoning  were  clearly  discerned  by  thinking  men,  and 
practical  inferences  were  readily  drawn.  He  recog- 
nizes himself  with  calm  satisfaction  what  he  believes 
to  be  early  and  progressive  symptoms  of  decline  and 
disintegration  in  the  Church,  the  steady  progress  of 

*  A  rerj  strong  testimony  is  borne  to  his  piety  bj  Bndolf  Stier  in  the  in* 
troduction  to  his  new  edition  of  the  *  Reden  der  Apostel/  1861,  p.  riii  H« 
wjs  of  him—"  Dessen  innerstes  Olaubensleben  ich  wohl  kenne.      In  sodm 


1861 ;  and  Sohwarti, '  Zar  Geschichte  der  neaesten  Theologie.' 

t"  Der  rollendete  Staat  schliesst  die  Kirche  schlechthin  aos.''— 'Anflnge^* 

p.  47. 

$  See  his  note,  p.  18,  where  he  ooUeds  HegeTs  definitione  of  the  Slelt. 
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oncroachments  on  the  part  of  the  State ;  and,  in  con- 
nection  witk  ontward  changes,  an  internal  modification 
of  opinions,  feelings,  and  principles,  tending  towards 
a  final  identification  of  the  secular  and  religious,  the 
natural  and  the  Divine.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  as- 
sert that  the  religious  life  itself  must  find  its  true  and 
satisfactory  realization,  not  in  the  Church  but  in  the 
State.*  liiough  resting  on  far  other  grounds,  there  is 
a  remarkable  resemblance  between  his  theory  as  well 
as  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  maintained,  and  that 
of  our  own  Amold.f  The  supremacy  of  the  State  in 
all  matters,  both  of  discipline  and  doctrine,  is  the 
rightful  and  legitimate  development  of  Christianity ; 
it  decides  what  shall  be  taught,  and  how  it  shall  be 
taught ;  and  in  the  mean  time  it  treats,  and  has  a  right 
to  treat,  the  national  Church,  as  no  less  properly  an 
organ  of  the  national  life  than  a  magistracy  or  a  legis- 
lative estate. 

26.  The  philosophy  of  ideology,  thus  consistently 
carried  out  by  writers  of  very  diflerent  feelings  and 

grinciples,  leaves  man  without  a  church,  without  a 
aviour,  without  a  living  soul.  There  remained,  how- 
ever, still  a  sort  of  profession  of  religion,  a  religion  of 
▼ague,  dreary  abstractions,  but  still,  such  as  it  was,  an 
element  in  which  philosophers  might  find  some  ma- 
terials for  the  religious  sentiment,  while  the  common 
herd  might  be  gjjided  by  the  retention  of  the  old  doc- 
trinal forms.  That  delusion  was  soon  dissipated. 
Fenerbach  took  up  the  argument  where  Strauss  left  it, 

♦  p.  61. 

t  Dr.  Arnold,  of  course,  did  not  dcrire  his  opinions  directly  from  Rothe, 
wbose  work  he  read  in  18S8.  In  a  letter  written  that  ;rear  to  Chevalier  Bnn* 
■en,  he  expresses  his  entire  agreement  with  Rothe  in  his  theory  as  to  the 
identity-  of  Church  and  State ;  out,  as  might  be  expected,  rejects  as  entirely 
bis  cooduaionB  touching  the  apostolical  origin  or  episcopacy.  See  'Life,' 
Ae.,  ii.  p.  105.  It  will  be  rpmemoered  that  the  CheTslier  Bunsen,  with  whom 
Arnold  says  distinctly  that  he  asrees  more  thoroughly  than  any  of  his  friends* 
was  deeply  imbued  with  Hegel  s  principles,  and  more  especially  with  their 
application  to  the  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  state.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  he  gave  the  first  impulse  to  Amold*s  mind  upon  this  sub- 
ject, or  at  least  confirmed  it  in  the  direction  which  it  took  after  the  reaction 
Dom  what  he  somewhere  calls  his  Oxford  Toryism.  The  numerous  and  pe- 
eoliar  ooincideneea  between  Arnold  and  his  German  prototypes  can  other- 
wiM  lotrody  be  aoooiiiited  for.    He  learned  German  somewoM  lata  ia  lifo. 
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and  drew  from  it  the  inevitable  conclnsion,  that  man 
himself  is  the  only  proper  object  for  the  reverence  and 
the  worship  which  naa  hitherto  been  directed  to  the 
idea  of  a  God.  Tlieology  was  thus  converted  to  an- 
thropology. Instead  of  loving  God,  men  are  to  love 
one  another.  Sacraments  will  disappear,  but  then  the 
eucharist  will  be  found  in  wholesome  meals ;  baptism, 
in  the  healthy  use  of  cold  baths !  Natural  science  will 
take  the  place  of  religious,  moral,  and  metaphysical 
speculation.  Atheism  thus  stood  out  in  its  oareness 
and  barrenness — ^yet  not  even  then  in  its  utter  hateful- 
ness.  It  remained  for*  a  numerous  scliool  of  philo- 
sophical radicals  to  get  rid  of  the  last  vestiges  of 
superstition.  Feuerbach  recognized  the  virtues  of  un- 
selfishness, courage,  truth ;  *  he  was  an  admirer  of  the 
higher  developments  of  genius,  in  science,  literature, 
and  art.  He  speaks  of  humanity  as  a  real  being.  A 
whole  host  of  writers  soon  sprang  up  who  rejected  all 
such  delusions  with  utter  contempt ;  they  saw  clearly 
that  tliey  had  no  meaning  disjoined  from  the  religious 
element,  and  heaped  upon  himself  the  contumdious 
epithets  which  he  had  unsparingly  applied  to  his  pre- 
decessors. The  dogmas  oi  socialism  and  communism 
were  preached  with  the  wildest  fanaticism ;  f  poets, 

J)oliticians,  socialists,  and  natural  philosophers  came^ 
brward  to  demand  the  extirpation  of  all  faith,  to  de- 
nounce the  belief  in  the  invisible  as  the  root  of  all 
human  weakness  and  misery,  to  proclaim  the  sacii^d 
law  of  egotism — the  religion  of  tne  flesh ;  and  for  a 
time  they  seemed  to  have  succeeded.  They  appealed  to 
man's  strongest  passions ;  they  appealed  also  to  some 
deep  principles.    It  was  felt  that  the  religion  preached 

*  This  18  too  farourable  a  view.  In  his  poems,  which,  like  the  *  Thalia'  of 
Alius,  are  intended  to  popnlarixe  his  tenets,  his  cynicism  is  revolting.  In 
his  axioms  he  lajs  down  toe  principle— Thy  first  duty  is  to  do  good  to  thy* 
■elf. 

t  See  Schwarts, '  Zar  Geschichte  der  neuesten  Theologie,'  pp.  227, 240, 242. 
It  most  be  noted  that  Sohwarti  and  Scherer  (who  takes  precisely  the  sam« 
riew— see  *  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,'  Feb.  1861,  p.  851)  are  ultra  liberals. 
Schwarts  names  Herwegfa,  Ruge,  Marr,  Voghtj  Ac,  as  leaders  in  this  new 
cmsade.  Oaspard  Sehmidt.  better  known  by  toe  assumed  name  of  Stimer^ 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  innuential  writer.  Gieseler,  1.  c,  pp.  80  and  ffll^ 
may  m  ooDsmted. 
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by  the  professore  of  all  schools  tainted  by  rationalism 
or  by  ideology  was  a  farce,  a  delusion,  a  fraud ;  the 
materialists  carried  the  day,  took  the  lead  in  the  rev- 
olutionary movement  of  1848,  and  suddenly,  to  their 
own  amazement,  found  themselves  triumphant  amidst 
the  ruins  of  Church  and  State. 

27.  A  long  and  powerful  reaction  followed.  Utterly 
worn  out,  unmasked,  and  confounded,  ideology,  togeth- 
er with  the  metaphysical  speculations  with  which  it 
was  connected,  sank  into  obscurity  and  contempt.  The 
very  last  thing  to  be  expected  was  that  it  should  have 
been  transplanted  into  a  soil  of  all  apparently  the  most 
uncongenial — that  it  should  be  offered  to  Englishmen 
as  a  useful  help  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
A  very  brief  summary  of  points  distinctly  advanced,  or 
undeniably  suggested,  by  some  of  the  latest  advocates 
of  the  system  in  England  will  show  the  fundamental 
identity  of  principles  between  them  and  the  German 
ideologists;  although  we  gladly  admit  that,  whether 
withheld  by  reverence,  or  by  fear  of  offending  men  of 
all  shades  of  religious  opinion,  not  to  speak  of  legal 
penalties  and  disqualifications,  few  among  us  have  ven- 
tured to  present  the  most  offensive  insinuations  ;  none 
have  dared  to  apply  the  principles  to  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  Scriptural  nari*ative. 

28.  The  doctrine  of  personal  annihilation,  of  the 
absorption  of  the  individual  consciousness  in  the  infi- 
nite Spirit — a  doctrine,  be  it  noted,  which  is  distinctly 
proclaimed  among  ourselves  by  Freethinkers,  and  di- 
rectly based  upon  Pantheism,  or  a  spurious  Theism — ^is 
not  of  course  preached,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  preached, 
by  any  one  who  cares  to  obtain  or  retain  a  hold  upon 
the  attention  of  English  Christians ;  but  it  finds  an  echo, 
a  partial  expression,  what  sounds  like  a  preparation. 
Divested  of  what  is  most  repulsive  in  form,  the  princi- 
ple is  insinuated,  the  way  paved  for  its  reception.  Every 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  individual  responsibili- 
tVj  to  exempt  any  considerable  portion  of  mankind  from 
tne  universal  law  of  retribution,  is  a  step,  and  a  very 
decided  step,  towards  the  denial  of  the  continuity  of 
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personal  coiisciousnessl  A  nearer  approximation  to  the 
Bcepticism  of  the  Ideologists  could  perhaps  hardly  be 
made  than  that  which  we  find  in  the  suggestion,  tha^ 
after  some  possible  state  of  new  probation  for  rudimen- 
tary spirits,  for  germinal  souls — after  the  completion  of 
the  subhmary  office  of  the  Christian  Church — all,  both 
small  and  great,  may  find  a  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  the 
universal  Parent  to  repose,  or  to  be  quickened  into 
higher  life.* 

29.  We  have  seen  how  nearly  the  theories  of  tlie 
Church  coincide.  As  a  function  of  the  State,  destined 
to  be  absorbed  (and  if  such  its  destiny,  surely  tiie  sooner 
the  better/  in  that  institution,  it  ought,  of  course,  to 
concern  itself  exclusively  with  the  ethical  development 
of  its  membei*s.t  Bothe,  indeed,  looked  for  such  ab- 
sorption only  when  the  State  should  be  thoroughly 
penetrated  with  Christian  doctrine,  transformed  and 

florified  bv.  Christian  principles — when  its  ideal  should 
e  realized  under  the  government  of  its  head.  Taking 
lower,  more  matter  of  fact  and  practical  grounds — ^free, 
as  it  would  almost  seem,  from  the  religious  preposses- 
sions which  biassed  the  German  thinker,  English  writ- 
ers are  found  to  advocate  the  immediate  completion 
of  the  process.  "  Speculative  doctrines  " — ^that  is,  all 
dogmatic  teaching — "should  be  left  to  philosophical 
schools. "  "The  mmistry  of  the  Church  is  to  be  regarded 
simply  as  a  function  of  the  national  life."  Divested  of 
its  special  doctrines,  its  creeds,  and  articles,  and  all 
peculiar  manifestations  of  a  divine  life,  the  Church 
could  of  course  be  little  or  nothing  more  than  an  instru- 
ment for  developing  the  moral  character  of  the  nation.:^ 
We  are  distinctly  told  concerning  "  the  doctrines  of  an 
isolated  salvation,  the  reward,  the  grace  bestowed  on 

*  See  E.  and  R..  p.  206 ;  and  compare  Jowett  on  Romans,  rol.  ii.  p.  489. 

t  There  is  a  radical  difference  between  Uiis  theory  and  thai  of  our  Re- 
formers, as  stated  by  Hooker.  The  latter  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that 
the  State  accepts  the  doctrines  taught  bj  the  Church.  "  How  sKouid  the 
Church  remain  bj  personal  subsis&nce  divided  from  the  Commonweal, 
when  the  whole  Commonweal  doth  believe?  "  "  The  truth  is  that  the  Chureh 
and  the  Commonweal  are  names  which  import  things  reallj  different ;  bat 
those  things  are  accidents,  and  such  accidents  as  maj,  and  always  should} 
loyinrij  dwell  together  in  one  sabject."—' Ecclesiastical  Polity,'  Book  riii. 

X  a*  And  R.,  p.  196. 
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one's  own  labours,  the  nndiBturbed  repose,  the  crown 
of  glory,  in  which  bo  many  have  no  share,  the  finality 
of  the  sentence  on  both  sides — that  reflections  on  such 
expectations  as  these  make  stubborn  martjrs,  or  sour 
professors,  but  not  good  citizens^  *  If  so,  these  doc- 
trinefT,  which,  invidiously  as  they  are  here  stated,  are, 
rightly  understood,  the  very  life  of  Christianity,  must 
be  discountenanced  ;  even  if  for  a  time  tolerated  of  the 
State,  they  must  be  discarded  altogether,  when  it  is 
once  fully  awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  its  true 
relations  to  the  Church. 

80.  Still  clearer,  less  capable  of  being  explained 
away  or  denied,  is  the  agreement  of  the  English  ideolo- 
gists with  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  German 
teachers.  Ideology  proceeds  from  the  d priori  assump- 
tion that  all  miraculous  interventions  are  impossible, 
since  the  Divine,  whether  conscious  or  unconscious, 
peiBonal  or  impersonal,  does  not  and  cannot,  without 
self-contradiction,  violate  its  own  laws.  All  the  school 
in  England  more  or  less  distinctly  concur  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  supernatural  element  from  Scripture.  The 
least  advanced  represent  it  as  a  serious  hindrance  to 
the  reception  of  Christian  truth  by  men  of  cultivated 
intelligence.  Tlie  German  master  adopted  and  gave  a 
new  and  keener  point  to  all  detailed  objections  to  nar- 
ratives involving  that  element:  the  same  course  is 
pursued  in  numerous  passages  of  the  "  Essays  and 
Reviews."  t 

With  regard  to  myths,  the  special  characteristic  of 
ideology,  one  writer  at  least  cannot  be  open  to  Strauss's 
charge  of  inconsistency.  He  has  not  merely  entered 
into  the  fields  of  Scriptural  history  through  the  portal 
of  the  myth  and  passed  out  again  leaving  the  main 
facts  untouched.  %  The  incarnation  of  our  Lord,  His 
descent  from  David,  the  circumstances  of  His  nativitv. 
His  temptation,  transfiguration.  His  most  remarkable 
miracles,  including  those  attested  by  all  the  Evangelists, 

*  Here  we  seem  to  hear  Rothe,  p.  54. 

t  E.  and  R.,  pp.  179, 180.    See  Archdeacon  Sinclair's  Charge,  1861. 

%  E.  and  B.,  p.  202. 
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— ^nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  grounds  for  an  ^^  historical 
faith"  are  referred  substantially  to  "  an  ideal  origin." 
As  for  the  Old  Testament,  we  are  told  that  ^^  previous 
to  the  time  of  the  divided  kingdom,  Jewish  history 
contains  little  that  is  thoroughly  reliable."  Its  miracn* 
lous  events  may  be  taken  as  parable,  poetry,  legend, 
or  allegory — tliat  is,  simply  as  myths.  The  German 
saw  plainly  enough  that,  in  order  to  find  time  and  place 
for  tlie  development  of  myths,  the  authenticity  and 

fenuineness  of  the  historical  records  must  be  denied, 
[e  scarcely  went  farther  than  a  writer  who  speaks 
coolly  of  ^^  links  deficient  in  the  traditional  records  of 
events  "  which  are  related  by  St.  Matthew  and  all  the 
Evangelists. 

A  crucial  test  of  a  man's  feelings  towards  the  Per- 
son of  Christ  Himself  is  undoubtedly  supplied  by  his 
reception  or  denial  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John.  The 
early  rationalists  rejected  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  simpler,  more  accurate  represen- 
tations of  Christ  in  the  other  Gospels.  The  modern 
neologians  hold  that  it  is  the  proauct  of  the  higher 
development  of  the  Christian  consciousness  in  the  post- 
Apostolic  age.  According  to  the  school  of  pantheistic 
rationalism,  aptly  and  truly  designated  the  modem 
gnosticism,  the  representation  of  the  Saviour  in  that 
Gospel  is  too  true,  that  is,'  too  perfect  an  embodiment 
of  the  ideal,  to  be  historical.  But  of  all  hypotheses, 
the  most  oflensive,  the  least  supported  by  any  shadow 
of  evidence,  is  that  which  connects  the  origin  of  the 
Gospel  with  the  gnostic  heresy,*  and  brings  down  its 
date  to  the  year  140.  That  hypothesis  is  noticed  with- 
out an  expression  of  indignation  by  one  writer,  who  in 
his  own  name  expressly  asserts  that  there  is  no  proof 
that  St.  John  gives  his  voucher  as  an  eye  and  ear  wit- 
ness of  all  that  is  related  in  his  Gospel.  Strauss  de- 
manded no  more  than  this.  Here  is  a  ttov  (rr&  for  the 
subvei^sion  of  all  positive  evidence  of  historical  Chris- 

*  Tims  llilgeofeld.  See  a  brief  summarj  of  opiDions  Id  Lange's  Bibel- 
werk,  iv.  p.  sto,  un  excelleDt  work,  which  will  meet  the  requirements  of  many 
Btudenla. 
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^  The  tnjthical  process  has  free  play  ;  and  it  is 
/question  of  time,  of  disei^tion  in  meddling  with 
im  prejudices,  how  soon  and  how  far  the  objective 
fan  external  positive  revelation  may  be  rejected, 
16  doctrines  themselves  may  be  remoulded,  under 
preme  and  ultimate  authority  of  the  natural  con- 
e,  into  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  an 
tened  age. 

.  The  question  of  course  arises — ^Iiow  is  it  pos- 
hat  men  of  honour  holding  such  opinions  can  re- 
»r  endure,  their  position  as  ministers  and  teachers 
C%urch,  which,  liberal  as  it  undoubtedly  is  in 
g  with  all  questions  about  which  believers  in  a 
re  revelation  may  conscientiously  differ,  has  no 
ortaiuly  pronounced  a  clear  and  decisive  sentence 
wch  and  all  the  points  controverted  or  denied  by 
gists  ?  That  the  difficulty  is  felt  is  sufficiently 
18.  Tlie  principal  object  of  the  only  treatise  in 
tlie  leadmg  principles  of  this  form  of  neology 
seen  distinctly  commended  by  a  minister  of  the 
h  of  England,  is  to  justify  the  conduct  of  him- 
ad  those  who  maintam  the  same  views.  In  this 
if  his  undertaking  he  has  been  supplied  with 
m  from  the  same  forei^  armoury.  Yn  the  writ- 
f  all  schools  of  rationalism  and  neology,  a  promi- 
place  is  assigned  to  the  vindication  of  absolute 
r  of  sceptical  speculation,  not  merely  for  students, 
r  professors  of  theology.  We  need  not,  however, 
the  connection.^  That  is  of  little  moment  The 
lents  in  this  case  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being 
gible  and  practical.  Whether  the  Church  has  at 
it,  and  has  had  from  the  beginning,  safeguards 
serve  her  doctrines  from  corruption — ^whether  she 
right,  and  has  exercised  the  right,  to  exact  from 
r  ministers  a  pledge  that  so  long  as  they  retain 
immisBion  they  will  deliver  those  doctrines  in 

e  bistorj  of  the  Btruggle  of  RationalUts,  more  especiallj  the  Licht- 
DtftiBanB  or  followers  of  Strauss,  to  set  rid  of  all  aoctrinal  tests,  the 
Adnded,  is  giren  bj  Gieseler,  who,  toough  dififering  ttom  them  in 
it  points,  sjmpathizes  with  them  to  some  extent  in  toat  desire.  See 
Bgeichichte  d.  n.  Z^  pp.  250  and  2M, 
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their  integrity  to  the  people — ^whether  the  act  of  sub- 
scription by  which  tne  ministers  give  such  pledge 
involves  a  moral,  or  a  mere  legal  obligation — sodi 

auestions  stand  upon  independent  grounds,  and  may  be 
iscussed  without  any  reference  to  the  sources  m>m 
which  the  arguments  wo  have  to  consider  may,  or  may 
not,  be  derived. 

32.  In  this  controversy  the  first  point  must  needs  be 
to  ascertain  the  practice  of  the  Apostles  as  recorded  or 
intimated  in  the  Kew  Testament,  and  in  the  next  place 
the  practice  of  the  Church  in  various  periods  of  its  de* 
velopment ;  the  most  important,  in  a  general  point  of 
view,  being  that  critical  epoch  which  terminated  the 
first  struggle  with  heathenism.  Scarcely  secondary  is 
the  position  taken  by  our  own  Church,  when  it  thor- 
oughly investigated  all  points  of  principle  and  organi- 
zation at  the  time  of  the  Beformation — a  position 
retained  without  any  substantial  modification  at  the 
present  day. 

33.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  ingenuity 
and  disingenuousness  of  those  who  deny  the  propriety 
of  doctrinal  limitations  are  equally  conspicuous.  The 
subject  is  introduced,  so  to  speak,  casually,  and  dis- 
posed of  with  little  intimation  of  its  surpassing  impor- 
tance. If  the  Apostles*  enforced  a  rule  of  faith,  and 
made  the  teaching  of  sound  doctrine  an  absolute  and 
universal  condition  of  holding  office  in  the  Church,  the 
principle  is  of  couree  decidea,  whatever  difficulty  may 
DC  felt  at  any  time  about  its  practical  application. 
Now,  the  first  impression  made  upon  every  thoughtfiil 
reader  of  the  New  Testament  is  undoubtedly,  that  the 
whole  system  of  Christian  morals,  most  especially  as 
concerns  those  characteristic  peculiarities  which  dis- 
tinguish the  Christian  from  the  heathen  moralist,  is  not 
merely  interwoven  with  the  external  facts  and  positive 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  is  altogether  based  upon 
them,  and  derives  from  them  its  sanctions,  its  power,  its 
life.  The  manifestation  of  the  Divine  life  in  man  is  a 
▼efleidon  and  efflux  from  the  manifestation  of  God  in 

•  Soo,  e.  g.,  2  Timothy  L  18, 14;  iL  8,  'ii.  10,  li. 
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Ghrist.  The  understanding  and  heai*t,  the  spiritual 
and  tlie  moral  nature  of  man,  are  equally  under  the 
dominion  and  control  of  truths,  whicli  man  has  indeed 
a  natural  and  inherent  capacity  for  apprehending  when 
set  before  him,  but  which,  in  the  actual  state  of  his 
faculties,  he  is  certainly  unable  to  discover.  Those 
truths  are  given  in  revelation  in  the  two-fold  form  of 
fkcts  and  doctrines,  equally  positive,  equally  indispen- 
sable to  the  development  or  the  spiritual  man.  The 
denial  or  perversion  of  either  excludes  a  man  from  the 
benefits  of  the  revelation — a  result  which 'follows  of 
necessity  from  the  very  notion  of  a  revelation,  for  why 
ahoold  truth  be  revealed  but  to  be  accepted  ?  We  are 
not  at  present  concerned  with  the  question  how  far 
such  result  is  reconcileable  with  the  Divine  attributes, 
or  we  might  observe  that  the  denial  of  what  God  has 
revealed  must  needs  involve  some  penalty  in  beings 
responsible  for  the  use  of  their  faculties ;  nor  do  we 
touch  the  case  of  those  to  whom  the  revelation  has  not 
been  given ;  Charity  feels  no  need  of  speculations  con- 
cerning those  whom  she  leaves  in  faith  and  hope  to  the 
mercy  of  their  Maker.  "We  are  not  confining  the 
efifects  of  the  atonement,  which  may,  and  doubtless  do, 
extend  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  contemplation ; 
but  simply  indicate  the  limits  within  which  its  full 
effects  are  experienced — ^limits  undoubtedly  coexten- 
sive with  its  reception  by  the  intellect  and  heart. 
Christ  made  confession  of  faith  in  Himself,  and  in  the 
truths  which  He  proclaimed,  the  condition  of  salva- 
tion. The  Apostles,  guided  by  His  Spirit,  exacted  a 
declaration  ot  belief  in  those  truths  as  a  preliminary 
condition  of  admission  to  the  Church,  full  in  every 
ease  in  proportion  to  the  capacities  of  their  hearers 
and  their  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth,  fullest 
and  most  explicit  in  the  case  of  those  whom  they  ap- 
pointed to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  If  so,  the  con- 
clusion is  obvious,  that  the  Church  would  cease  to  be  a 
Church  if  she  commissioned  any  to  teach  in  her  own 
and  in  her  Master's  name,  when  they  are  at  direct  issue 
with  herself  upon  points  which  from  the  beginning 
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have  been  held  by  tliose  who  denied,  as  well  as  bj 
tiiose  who  accepted  them,  to  pertain  to  the  very  fonn* 
dations  of  the  faith. 

34.  That  position,  however,  clear  as  are  the  prin- 
ciples  on  which  it  rests,  is  now  for  the  first  time  assailed ; 
not  indeed  directly,  but  by  implication.  We  are  told 
generally,  that  wliereas  the  Apostles  enjoin  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  last  penalty,  that  of  excommunication,  for 
moral  turpitude,  they  deal  with  speculative  questions, 
even  those  which  touch  fundamental  doctrines,  simply 
by  the  way  of  controversy.  The  case  selected  is  tiiat 
of  the  fornicator  at  Corinth,  which  is  contrasted  with 
that  of  heretics  who  denied  a  corporeal  resun'ection. 
With  regard  to  the  former  there  is  no  question.  The 
proceeding  of  St.  Paul  in  that  case  is,  of  course,  of 
tlie  highest  importance  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  and 
enforcement  of  disciplinarian  powers  in  the  Apostles, 
and  in  the  Church,  whose  rulers  were  reproved  for  not 
having  exercised  them  without  St.  Paul's  intervention. 
It  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  offence  then  punished 
consisted  most  probably  in  the  infringement  of  a  posi- 
tive precept,  wnich,  though  recognized  by  the  moral 
instincts  of  heathendom,  was  first  distinctly  promul- 
gated by  the  Apostolic  council  at  Jerusalem  ;*  and 
with  reference  to  other  controverted  matters,  that  ^e 
circumstances  under  which  the  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  powers 
deposited  in  the  Church,  and  more  especially  in  the 
Apostles  as  representatives  of  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
are  in  their  essence  independent  of  the  State.  With 
regard  to  the  other  point,  which  concerns  the  Apostle's 
mode  of  dealing  with  heretical  opinions  in  fundamental 
matters,  we  wholly  repudiate  the  inference  drawn  from 
a  partial  statement  of  his  proceeding.  It  is  said  that 
St.  Paul  does  not  call  for  tne  expulsion  of  those  among 
the  Christian  converts  who  had  no  belief  in  a  corporeal 

*  It  is  nooker*8  opinion,  in  which  the  latest  and  some  of  the  acutest  crit- 
ics, as  Ritschl,  *  Die  Entstehung  der  altkatholischcn  Kirche/  p.  1S9.  and 

Wieseler.  concur,  that  iroprt (a,  in  Acts  xr,  20,  means  illicit  marriages.  Bitscbl 
proves  that  St  Paul  enforced  the  decree— a  point  of  couaiderable  in^por- 
ianoe  in  the  controversy  with  the  T&blngen  achooL 
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reeurrection.  That  may  be  :  weakness  of  faith,  errors 
in  points  of  faith  on  the  part  of  convertSy  hearers^  and 
lemtierSy  were  dealt  with  tenderly,  by  the  way  of  con- 
troversy. The  very  objects  of  tlie  Christian  Church 
would  otherwise  be  defeated.  But  the  question  is, 
whether  St.  Paul  held  that  the  opinions  ought  to  be 
tolerated?  Whether  they  could  be  professed  or  re- 
tained without  forfeiture  of  the  distinctive  privileges 
of  Christians  ?  What  does  he  say  of  those  who  held 
them  ?  What  but  that,  if  those  opinions  were  main- 
tained, their  faith  was  vain,  they  were  yet  in  their 
sins ;  Christ  had  died  in  vain  ?  If  such  a  declaration 
be  not  tantamount  to  excommunication,  to  cutting  off 
those  who  obstinately  persisted  in  such  errors  from 
Christian  privileges,  words  have  no  meaning.  Self- 
condemned,  they  oecame  aliens,  relapsed  into  the  state 
of  unconversion,  by  the  very  fact  of  their  denying,  not 
indeed  a  speculative  opinion,  but  what  (as  even  ideolo- 
gists admit,  strangely  inconsistent  as  such  admission  is 
with  the  system  they  *  advocate)  St.  Paul  always  rep- 
resents as  the  corner  stone  of  the  Christian  belief.  Of 
course  the  Apostle  proceeds  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
way  of  controversy,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  de- 
monstration. Of  course  his  one  great  desire  is  to  per- 
suade, to  convince,  to  win  to  the  truth,  those  who  were 
wSak  or  unsound  in  the  faith ;  to  clear  up  obscurities, 
and  to  remove  difficulties  from  their  w^ay.  Nor  does 
he  fail  to  show  the  inward  harmony  between  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature  and  the  miraculous  intervention 
of  that  Power  by  which  the  laws  that  regulate  the 
course  of  nature  were  ordained.  Tliat,  however,  is  no 
more  than  he  does  in  the  case  of  offenders  against  the 
moral  law.  He  exhausts  all  the  resources  of  persua- 
sion, expostulation,  and  warning ;  he  appeals  to  the 
reason,  the  conscience,  the  heart,  before  he  hints  at 
any  measure  of  a  judicial  character,  even  in  the  case 
of  those  who  "  dehle  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

*  There  is  do  point  on  which  Ideolonsts,  eren  those  who  partially  adopt 
tbe  •Tttem,  are  more  generally  agreed  than  the  necessity  of  explaining  away 
the  met  of  the  Besurectioii. 
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But,  as  in  this  latter  case,  when  all  such  preliminarj 
endeavours  proved  to  be  ineffectual,  he  resorted  nlti- 
mately  to  the  exercise  of  the  awful  powers  entrusted  to 
the  Apostles  as  governors  of  Christ  s  Church,  as  asses- 
sors with  Him  on  the  throne  of  judgment;  so  also, 
beyond  all  doubt,  he  was  prepared  to  act,  even  as  he 
had  acted  in  the  case  of  Elymas  at  the  very  beginning 
of  his  ministry,  in  the  case  of  all  stubborn  impugners 
of  fundamental  truths. 

In  fact,  the  expressions  which  he  uses  in  reference 
to  tho3e  who  attacked  tenets  which  would  undoubtedly 
be  regarded  by  many  as  purely  speculative  and  dog- 
matic, sound  even  harsh,  and  would  be  indefensible  as 
they  are  painful,  did  they  not  proceed  from  a  principle 
of  infinite  importance  to  the  integrity  of  the  Christian 
faith.  "I  would  that  they  were  cut  off  that  trouble 
you;"  "Let  him  be  accursed  who  preaches  to  you  an- 
other Gospel;"  these  and  similar*  expressions  had  no 
reference  to  evil  livers,  as  such,  but  to  teachers  and 
maintainers  of  evil  doctrines,  with  which  all  corruptions 
of  our  moral  nature  are  connected,  but  which  have 
their  oijgin  in  that  higher  element  of  our  spiritual  and 
intellectual  being,  for  the  regulation  and  conscientious 
use  of  which  our  responsibihty  is  grave,  even  in  pro- 
portion to  its  excellence  and  the  incomparable  majesty 
of  the  objects  with  which  it  is  concerned. 

We  must  further  remark,  that  in  order  to  bring  the 
argument,  such  as  it  is,  to  bear  upon  the  question  of 
subscription  as  a  condition  of  exercising  tlie  functions 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  it  should  have  been  shown 
that  St.  Paul  admitted  any  man  to  preach  publicly,  in 
the  capacity  of  an  appointed  teacher,  against  the  Kes- 
urrection,  or  any  other  doctrine  which  had  been  plainly 
declared,  or  that  he  and  his  fellow  Apostles  failed  to 
exercise  the  right  of  deposition,  when  admonition  and 
warning  were  found  ineffectual  to  secure  the  cause  of 
truth.  Such  is  not  the  conclusion  which  we  draw  from 
the  case   of  Hymenfleus  and    Alexander,  whom  the 

*  0«lAtiaD8T.12;  ITimothyiT.  1.  8;  8  TimoUi j  ilL  8,  9 :  Titoi i.  11, iiL 
10.    Compare 8  John  10, 11;  SPeteruL  17;  Actt zz.  88-60. 
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Apoetle  ^'delivered  to  Satan  (the  same  sentence  as  that 
pronounced  in  the  case  of  the  Corinthian  fornicator — 
one  which,  whatever  might  be  its  eflFect,  nndoubtedly 
amounts  to  excommunication),  that  they  might  learn 
not  to  blaspheme ;"  nor  from  that  of  Hymenseus  and 
Philetns,  which  is  even  more  immediately  to  the  point, 
"  who  erred  concerning  the  truth,  saying  that  the  res- 
urrection is  already  past" — unless,  indeed,  we  presume 
that  St.  Paul  allowed  their  word  to  ^^eat  as  doth  a  can- 
ker," and  to  "  overthrow  the  faith "  of  his  converts, 
without  using  the  power  "  given  to  him  by  the  Lord  " 
for  the  protection  of  the  weak  brethren,  "  for  whom 
Christ  died." 

35.  The  practice  of  the  early  Church  is  too  clearly 
established  by  a  multitude  of  public  acts  to  be  open  to 
a  similar  course  of  argument.  The  determination  of 
the  general  body  and  the  recognized  representatives  of 
the  Christian  community  to  exclude  all  teaching  con- 
trary to  its  fundamental  principles,  to  guard  its  doctrinal 
deposit  by  strict,  definite,  and  unmistakable  declara- 
tions, is  the  most  prominent  fact  which  meets  every 
Btudent  of  ecclesiastical  history,  which,  indeed,  is  re- 
cognized most  distinctly  by  those  who  feel  a  rooted 
antipathy  to  every  shade  of  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  dogmatic  intolerance.  A  different,  ana  not  un- 
plausible  line  of  argument,  is  therefore  adopted.  The 
Btatement  is  hazarded  that  the  State,  rather  than  the 
Church,  is  responsible  for  this  exclusiveness.*  We 
are  told  f  that,  together  witli  the  inauguration  of  mul- 
titudinism,  Constantino  inaugurated  a  principle  essen- 
tially at  variance  with  it — that  of  doctrinal  limitation ; 
and  we  are  informed  that   historians,  who  are  cer- 

*  It  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  influence  which  has  been  exercised^  di- 
rectlj  or  indirectlj,  bj  the  writings  of  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  ingenious 
of  modem  controTersialists,  that  even  this  argument  is  derired,  though  used 
for  Terj  different  purposes  from  Newman's  theorj  about  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  '  See  Romanism  and  Popular  Protestantism/  Lecture  ix.  p.  278. 
"  Their  imposition  in  its  first  origin  was  much  more  a  political  than  an  ec- 
clesiastical act;  it  was  a  prorision  of  the  State  rather  tnan  of  the  Church, 
though  the  Church  co-operated — the  outuHird/orm  into  which  our  religion 


was  cast  has  depended  m  no  siiffht  measure  on  the  personal  opinions  and 
~'ihe8  of  Umnen  and  foreigners.*^ 
t  E.  and  B.,  p.  1«0. 
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tainly  all  but  unanimous  upon  the  point,  are  wrong  in 
supposing  that  the  increasing  etrictness  of  definitions 
in  tlie  Christian  creed  must  be  attributed  to  the  rise  of 
successive  heresies.  Such  assertions  can,  of  course,  only 
be  refuted  completely  by  a  searching  inquiry  into  the 
records  of  Christian  antiquity ;  but  they  may  be  met 
by  some  decisive  facts;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  the  part  thus  assigned  to  the  first  Chris- 
tian emperor  is  diametrically  in  opposition  to  histor- 
ical facts.  So  far  from  inaugurating  the  principle 
of  doctrinal  limitation,  Constantine  from  first  to  last 
had  one  paramount  object,  and  that  was  to  get  rid  of 
doctrinal  discussions,  and  to  bring  about  a  compromise 
between  conflicting  parties — in  fact,  to  do  exactly  what 
we  are  told  would  nave  been  so  desirable,  viz.,  to  en- 
force forbearance  between  the  great  antagonistic  parties, 
and  to  insist  on  the  maxim  tliat  neither  had  a  right  to 
limit  the  common  Christianity  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other.  Constantine  looked  upon  the  controversy  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Arians,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  secular  authority  are  generally  disposed  to  do,  al- 
together from  without;  and  the  special  points  under 
discussion  wore  to  him  matters  of  utter  indifference.* 
The  course  which  he  had  pursued  in  the  first  instance 
was  the  very  wisest  that  could  be  devised ;  nor,  con- 
sidering the  unparalleled  importance  of  the  crisis  and 
the  results  of  his*decision,  do  we  see  how  Christians  can 
doubt  that  it  was  brought  about  by  the  great  Head  oi 
the  Church.  lie  called  together  from  all  quarters  of 
his  empire  the  governors  of  the  whole  Christian  com- 
munity, and  referred  the  questions  under  discussion  to 
their  arbitration.  The  result  was  absolutely  decisive. 
The  Nicene  Creed  was  drawn  up  as  a  declaration  of 
what  was  included  in  that  common  Christianity.  It 
defined  the  true  limits  beyond  which  no  teacher  f  could 
^  without  infringing  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
faith.   "With  the  exception  of  one  word,  that  Creed  con- 

*  See  his  epistle  to  Alexander  and  Arias.    Easeb.  V.  C,  ii.  69, 70. 

t  It  must  be  remembered  that  sabscriptioo  was  exacted  at  once  of  tbe 
dergj,  as  being^  teachers,  hot  not  of  the  laitf .  Anathemas,  however,  wen 
pronounced  against  aU  who  op«alj  denied  the  doctrines  of  the  Greed. 
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tained  no  single  statement  in  which,  both  as  regarded 
gabfitance  ana  form,  all  Churches  had  not  previously 
coincided.  That  word  represented  not  "the  harden- 
ing of  fluid  and  unsettled  notions,"  but  the  existence 
of  one  fixed  universal  conviction,  that  the  centre  and 
life  of  Christianity  is  found  in  the  recognition  of  the 
absolute  and  perfect  Godhead  of  its  Founder  and  Head. 
The  word  was  chosen,  not  by  Constantine,  but  by  those 
divines  who  clearly  perceived  the  vital  character  of  the 
'question  at  issue.  They  chose  it  because  nothing  short 
of  an  exact  definition  would  deliver  Cliristendom  from 
the  corruption  with  which  it  was  menaced.  The  word 
was  open  to  cavil,  and,  if  left  unexplained,  to  fair  ob- 
jection;* but  with  such  explanation  as  was  at  once 
given  and  accepted,  it  expressed  the  mind  of  the  uni- 
versal Church.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  object 
was  to  express  the  personal  opinions  of  the  Bishops 
present ;  even  the  arguments  by  wliich  they  might  de- 
fend those  opinions  were  matters,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, of  indiflference.  In  selecting  that  word  they  were 
actuated  but  by  one  wish — that  of  expressing  clearly 
and  unmistakably  the  conviction  of  the  entire  body  in 
whose  name  they  spoke.  The  most  unlearned,  the  least 
conversant  with  technical  terms  or  philosophical  dis- 
cussions among  them,  were  rejoiced  to  have  that  word, 
feeling  that  they  could  not  show  their  faces  to  their 
own  congregations  if  they  returned  without  having 
Vecorded  such  a  decision  as  might  exclude  for  ever  the 
incongruous  and  hostile  element  from  the  sphere  of 
Christian  communion.  Constantine  did  but  give  effect 
to  the  universal  will.  They  inaugurated  the  doctrinal 
limitation ;  he  gave  it  for  the  time  legal  validity.  Nor 
must  it  be  lost  sight  of,  that  all  the  special  pleading,  all 
the  philosophical  speculations  and  technical  innovations 
begauy  as  indeed  has  always  been  the  case,  not  with  the 

«  See  Athanasius, '  De  Syn.  Nic./  S  20-24,  and  Basil,  Ep.  52,  with  Oar- 
nier'a  note.    It  is  well  known  that  all  the  great  diyines  of  that  age  were  quite 

satisfied  with  an  honest  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  expressed  b^  *0/uoo^<riof, 
eren  in  the  case  of  those  who  for  a  time  were  onvillin^  to  recciTe  that  word. 
Few  writers  of  late  hare  dealt  with  the  question  so  fairly  as  the  Benedictine 
editor*,  or  as  TiUemont,  *  M6moires  li.  £.,'  torn.  iv.  p.  125. 

9» 
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maintainers,  but  with  the  opponents  of  the  old  Catholic 
doctrine.  "That  there  was  a  time  when  God  the  Word 
was  not;  that  He  was  alien  in  essential  substance  from 
the  absolute  God;"  these  and  similar  forms  of  what  the 
Church  then  rejected — and  so  long  as  she  exists  will 
ever  reject  as  blasphemy — had  their  origin  in  the  cat- 
echetical schools  tainted  most  deeply  by  neoplatonism. 
The  necessity  of  a  new,  a  more  searching  and  com- 
prehensive, and  at  the  same  time  a  more  exclusive, 
term,  was  entirely  owing  to  tliose  metaphysical  specu- 
lations. The  Church  acknowledged  the  trutli  of  the 
conclusion  drawn  by  its  most  clearsighted  champions, 
that  the  introduction  of  an  intermediate  Being,  neither 
truly  -God  nor  truly  man,  was  a  subtle  but  unquestion- 
able form  of  polytheism,*  subversive  of  all  the  principles 
on  which  the  redemption  of  humanity  depends.  Tlie 
decision  was,  undoubtedly,  exclusive.  It  excluded — 
it  ejected  as  a  poison,  a  gangrene,  a  treasonable  lie — 
the  doctrine  which  is  too  often  regarded  as  a  mere 
verbal  error,  or  one  depending  upon  the  inherent  im- 
perfection of  a  finite  intellect ;  but  for  that  exclusiveness 
the  Church,  and  the  Church  alone  is  responsible.  So 
far  indeed  was  the  State  from  taking  upon  itself  the 
responsibility  of  this  "  doctrinal  limitation,"  that  within 
a  very  short  time  its  whole  power  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Church,  in  order  to  compel  it  to  reverse  its 
decision  and  to  eliminate  that  one  word  from  its  creed. 
During  the  reigns  of  two  most  able  and  powerful  sov- 
ereigns no  means  of  fraud,  intimidation,  or  violence 
were  spared  to  produce  the  result  which  is  now  repre- 
sented to  be  80  desirable — that  of  sweeping  away  the 
limitary  definition  which  shut  out  the  only  influential 
dissentients  from  office  and  communion  in  the  Chnrch. 
It  was  assuredly  a  providential  dispensation  to  test  the 
sincerity  of  the  Church's  faith,  and  to  demonstrate  its 
independence  of  the  State.  An  age  of  terrible  struggles 
intervened  before  the  final  triumph ;  but  during  tnat 
time  the  principle  took  such  root  that  no  storms  have 

*  This  is  the  ereat,  the  palmarjr  argument  of  Athanasius,  adopted  hj 
Basil,  Gregorji  aod  all  the  great  diTines  who  hare  written  against  Arianiam. 
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lince  Bbaken  it  One  point  requires  especial  notice ;  it 
is  often  overlooked:  neither  Constantine  nor  his  succes- 
sors attempted  to  introduce  the  terms  of  the  Arian 
heresy  in  tne  formularies  which  they  recommended,* 
freely  as  thev  allowed  the  doctrines  of  Arianisni  to  be 
preached;  they  merely  wished  to  exclude  from  the 
Creed  the  one  word  of  doctrinal  limitation ;  and  in  that 
attempt  they  failed.  Tlie  early  Church  knew  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  life  or  death ;  and  in  the  position  where 
that  Church  left  us  we  stand,  witli  a  Creed  definitely 
statuig,  not  explaining  or  discussing,  but  simply  de- 
claring, those  d!^octrinal  facts  f  without  which  our  com- 
mon Christianity  would  be  a  mere  name. 

86.  That  the  actual  position  of  our  own  Church  is 
definite  and  unmistakable  is  recognized  both  by  those 
who  maintain,  and  not  less  distinctly  by  those  who  as- 
sail it,  as  is  shown  by  the  direction  of  their  attacks.  It 
is  in  principle  precisely  tliat  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  in 
fact  of  all  portions  of  the  Church,  in  tlie  best  and  purest 
ages.  The  first  object  of  our  Church  is  to  determine 
tne  grounds  on  which  all  its  doctrine  is  based.  That 
she  does  by  enumerating  the  canonical  books  of  Holy 
Writ^  to  which  alone  she  appeals  for  authoritative  con- 
firmation of  her  teaching.  Belief  in  the  Scriptures,  in 
their  genuineness,  authenticitv,  and  divine  orgin — be- 
lief in  them  not  merely  as  fundamental,  but  as  the 
foundation  ofallfundamentals^t  the  sole  and  suflScient 
warrant  for  the  Creeds  §  themselves,  is  the  first  condi- 
tion of  communion,  a  condition  not  stated  simply  be- 
cause it  is  assumed  as  a  point  about  which  no  question 
could  bo  raised  by  Christians.    The  Bible  is  to  our 

*  Hence  not  only  Constantine,  but  even  Constantios  is  spoken  of  in  terms 
of  respect  by  stanch  but  candid  upholders  of  the  orthodox  doctrine,  as  Hilary, 
Ambrose,  Tlieodoret,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen.  Seo  the  preface  to  G.  N.  Or. 
ir.  p.  76,  ed.  Ben. 

1 1  use  the  expression  advisedly— the  doctrines  of  the  Church  are  facts, 
and  the  facts  arc  doctrines. 

X  The  term  first  used,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  Newman.  See  '  Romanism  and 
Popular  Protestantism,'  p.  287.  It  coincides  with  Chillinsworth's  well-known 
faying,  and  with  Hegel's  "  Dabei,"  i.  e.,  with  the  Cree<»,  "  gait  in  der  pro- 
testantischen  Kircho  die  Bestimmung,  dass  die  Bibel  die  wcseutlicho  Grund- 
lage  der  Lchre  sey." — '  Fhilosophie  der  Beligion/  p.  2tf. 

%  Article  viiL 
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Church*  as  it  was  to  the  early  Ghnrch,  as  it  was  most 
distinctly  and  emphatically  to  the  Churches  of  the  iief- 
ormatioD,  the  "Word  of  God.  The  three  Creeds  are  ac- 
cepted and  set  forth  as  the  condensed  declaration  of  the 
articles  of  faith  which  she  holds,  on  the  ground  of  their 
scriptural!  ty,  to  be  true,  and  on  that  of  their  importance 
to  be  fundamental.  In  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Re- 
ligion she  exhibits  the  whole  body  of  her  theology  as 
contradistinguished  from  that  of  churches  which  had 
corrupted,  mutilated,  or  added  to,  the  truth.  The  gen- 
eral objects  of  those  Articles  are  to  repudiate  the  errors 
of  the  Papal  system,  and  to  maintain  what  is  called  the 
Catholic  doctrine, — that  is,  the  whole  system  of  doc- 
trines reco^izcd  by  the  Church  of  Christ  as  opposed  to 
early  heresies-f  So  far  her  position  is  clear.  With  re- 
gard to  the  acts  of  adhesion  required  of  her  members, 
we  find  the  same  substantial  identity  of  principle  with 
the  early  Church.  As  to  hearers  of  the  word,  to  attend- 
ants upon  her  services,  wo  readily  admit  that  no  formal 
act  of  adherence  beyond  what  is  given  in  baptism,  and 
is  afterwards  implied  by  their  acceptance  of  lier  minis- 
trations, ought  to  be  required.  Nor  does  our  Church 
require  itj  As  we  believe  to  have  been  the  practice 
in  the  Apostolic  age,  she  admits  all  applicants  to  free 
participation  in  any  ordinances  from  which,  judging  for 
themselves,  they  expect  to  derive  benefit ;  nor  docs  she 
retain  even  so  much  of  the  discipline  of  the  post-Apos- 

♦  See  Articles  xrii.  (the  last  words),  xx.  xxii.  xxxiv.    There  cannot  be  any 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  '*  word  of  God  "  in  these  Articles  means  the  Bible. 


imposers  of  subscription.  The  results  of  denying  that  the  word  of  God  i« 
co-extensive  with  Bfolj  Scripture  are  drawn  out  clearlj  enough  in  E.  and  R., 
pp.  176, 177. 

t  See  Dr.  Arnold's  *  Life  and  Correspondence/  ii.  p.  136.  The  passage  ia 
quoted  further  on.    Compare  Waterland,  vol.  ii.  p.  802. 

X  This  does  not  touch  the  case  of  the  Universities.  Of  conrse,  anj  colle- 
giate or  corporate  institution  has  the  right  to  impose  its  own  conditions  for 


no 

or  implied  between  -the  teacher  and  the  learner,  as  to  the  principles  on  which 
the  one  agrees  to  teach  and  the  other  to  learn— and  to  state  the  terms  of  this 
contract  is  at  once  themoet  honest  method,  and  the  most  8erviceiJi)le  to  eda* 
oation.'* 
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tolic  Cburch  as  might  be  held  desirable  in  order  to  pro- 
tect  the  most  solemn  rites  from  profanation.  Even  that 
risk  is  incurred  in  preference  to  the  possible  exclusion 
of  timid  and  scrupulous  believers.  Our  Church,  to  use 
a  somewhat  pedantic  but  not  inexpressive  term,  is  nnil- 
titndinous,  in  the  sense  that  it  docs  not  inquire  minutely 
and  jealously  into  the  qualifications  and  opinions  of  its 
members,  but  opens  wide  its  gates  day  and  night,  and 
ofifers  freely  to  all  the  leaves  that  were  given  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations.  But  that  is  quite  a  different 
question  from  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  functions 
of  the  ministry.*  Our  Church  has  learned  from  St. 
Paul,  from  his  fellow  Apostles,  and  from  his  Master, 
that  an  imperfect  knowledge,  much  more  denial  of  the 
truth  when  it  extends  to  fundamental  principles,  when 
it  touches  tlie  "  Divine  personalities,"  and  the  authority 
of  God's  word,  is  an  insuperable  disqualification  for  the 
ministerial  oflSce. 

37.  It  is  disingenuous  to  represent  this  difference  be- 
tween a  lay  and  clerical  member  of  the  Church  as  im- 
plying that  one  is  free  to  inquire,  the  other  bound  to 
profess  what,  be  it  true  or  be  it  false,  may  not  be  tnie 
to  hitn.  The  layman  is  simply  treated,  so  far  and  so 
long  as  he  chooses  to  be  so  treated,  as  one  whose  opin- 
ions are  in  process  of  formation ;  whereas  the  other,  by 
the  mere  fact  of  his  assuming  the  functions  of  a  teacher, 
declares  that  upon  all  essential  points  his  min  1  is  al- 
ready made  up.  A  school  of  theology  may,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  be  a  fair  arena  for  speculative  conflicts ;  but 
the  chair  of  the  professor,  and  d  fortiori  the  pulpit  of 
the  minister,  should  be  occupied  by  one  who  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  truth.  It  has  been  stated,  that  whenever 
laymen  are  put  in  positions  where  tlieir  influence  may 

*  Thus  Waterland — **  Subscription  is  not  a  term  of  lay  communion ,  but  of 
ministerial  conformitj,  on  acceptance  of  trusts  and  priyifeges/'  vol.  ii.  p.  862. 
Again,  *'  Tbis  writer  cannot  distinguish  between  meeting  and  not  admitting, 
nor  between  Church-communion  and  Church-trusts.    I  said  not  a  word  about 


In  accordance  with  this  principle,  AtbanoAius  admitted  the  Scmi-Arians  to 
communion,  although  they  would  not  accept  the  term  Uomousion ;  but  be 
would  not  allow  them  to  6old  office  ia  the  Church. 
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affect  the  religions  principles  of  members  of  the  Church, 
the  same  guarantees  are  exacted  as  in  the  case  of  min- 
isters. Though  incorrect  in  point  of  fact,  that  state- 
ment beai-s  witness  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  condi- 
tion, that  professed  teachers  of  the  Church's  doctrines 
ought,  in  some  form  or  other,  to  give  an  assurance  that 
they  know  what  these  doctrines  are,  and  that  they  re- 
ceive them  and  intend  to  teach  them  without  any  essen- 
tial modification.  There  are  several  conceivable  ways 
in  which  the  Church  may  satisfy  herself  upon  this  point; 
but  surely  the  easiest  and  most  natural — the  least  open 
to  the  charge  of  unfairness — ^is  to  state  clearly,  broadly, 
and  completely,  the  principles,  and  doctrines,  which  she 
holds  to  be  fundamental,  and  to  require  of  those  who 
are  candidates  for  the  most  important  of  all  ofiices,  a 
declaration  deliberately  made  and  attested  by  the  sim- 
ple act  of  subscription,  that  they  are  one  in  mind  and 
m  convictions  with  herself.  Tlie  Church  can  do  no  less 
than  demand  such  a  pledge,  that  at  the  time  when  a 
man  accepts  the  oflice,  he  allows,*  that  is,  he  honestly 
and  unreservedly  approves  and  assents  to  her  code  of 
faith. 

38.  This,  it  is  said,  is  equivalent  to  a  promise* that 
a  man  will  believe,  and  that  is  a  promise  which  it  is 
not  in  his  power  to  fulfil.  But  so  far  as  regards  beliefs 
subscription  is  not  a  promise,  but  a  declaration.!  What- 
ever promise  is  imphed  concerns  not  our  convictions, 
but  our  acts.  We  pledge  ourselves  simply  to  this, 
that,  so  long  as  we  hold  an  oflice  of  trust,  wo  muU  not 

*  It  is  strange  that  anj  scholar  should  raise  a  question  as  to  the  meaning 
of  this  word.  It  occurs  frequently  in  our  early  formularies,  and  always  in  the 
sense  of  approving  and  accepting.  See  also  Luke  zi.  48 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  4.  As 
to  its  meaning  in  Subscription,  Jeremy  Taylor  writes  thus  (I.  c.) : — "  Lubent 
et  ex  animo  subscripsi,  that's  our  form  in  the  Church  of  England.  Consen* 
tiens  subscripsi :  so  it  was  in  the  ancient  Church,  as  St.  Austin  reports.  I 
consent  to  the  thing,  my  mind  goes  with  it" 

t  Thus  Jeremy  Taylor,  1.  c,  c.  zxiii.  "  Ecclesiastical  subscription  only 
ffiyes  witness  of  ourpretent  content^  but  according  to  its  design  and  purpose 
for  the  future  it  binds  us  only  to  the  conservation  of  peace  and  unity."  His 
yiew  of  the  act  of  subscription  is  of  great  imfK>rtance.  *'  It  implies  that  he 
who  subscribes  does  actually  approve  the  articles  overwritten—does,  at  ths 
HnUf  believe  them  to  be  such  as  it  is  said  they  are ;  true,  if  they  only  say 
they  are  true ;  useful,  if  they  pretend  to  usefulness ;  neces.sary,  if  it  is  afarmed 
they  are  necessary.  For  if  tne  subscriber  believe  not  this,  he  by  hypocrisy 
serves  the  ends  of  public  peace,  and  bis  own  preferment." 
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contravene  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted. 
The  objects  of  our  faith  are,  indeed,  immutable  truths ; 
but,  knowing  the  changeableness  of  the  subjective 
faculties  which  apprehend  them,  and  the  manifold  dis- 
turbances to  which  spiritual  development  is  liable,  we 
make  no  promise  that  we  will  retain  those  convictions ; 
although,  from  the  very  nature  of  convictions  touching 
the  highest  interests  or  our  being,  we  entertain  a  hope, 
a  trust,  a  something  in  all  honest  men  approaching  to, 
and  in  single-hearted  believers  identified  with,  a  con- 
fident assurance  that  we  shall  retain  them  to  the  end. 
The  promise,  however,  as  to  acts  is  binding,  on  the 
plainest  grounds  of  moral  obligation,  and  that  without 
any  reference  to  the  possible  contingency  of  legal  pen- 
alties and  disqualifications  in  case  of  its  violation. 

39.  This  point  is  of  primary  importance.  It  concerns 
our  conscience  more  nearly  than  any  considerations 
bearing  upon  our  ministerial  position.  It  has  been 
lately  asserted,  as  I  believe  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
moral  obligation  of  the  act  of  subscription  is  commen- 
surate and  identical  with  the  legal  obligation.  Now 
the  effect  of  this  doctrine,  were  it  generally  adopted, 
would  be  the  practical  annihilation  of  all  obligation, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  where  any  question  could 
arise.  It  is  but  too  obvious  that  a  man  may,  if  not 
directly,  yet  by  insinuation  and  unmistakable  inference, 
attack  even  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Church 
without  incurring  the  danger  of  legal  conviction.  In 
fact,  so  far  as  the  mere  legal  obligation  is  concerned, 
there  could  be  no  object  whatever  in  requiring  sub- 
scription. That  act  aoes  not  render  a  man  liaolo  to 
legal  consequences  in  a  higher  or  different  degree  than 
would  the  acceptance  of  an  oflSce  to  which  certain  con- 
ditions are  attached  by  the  legislature.  It  is  perfectly 
competent  to  the  supreme  authority  to  inflict  depriva- 
tion for  any  infringement  of  those  conditions,  without 
reference  to  the  previous  concuiTcnce  of  ministers  in 
the  definition  of  their  duties.  The  act  of  subscription 
would  be  superfluous,  if  it  did  not  superadd  to  the  legal 
a  perfectly  distinct  and  incomparably  higher  obligation, 
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-—even  one  which  binds  the  conscience  of  an  honest 
man.* 

40.  The  existence  of  the  moral  obligation  does  not, 
however,  determine  its  exact  nature  and  extent  The 
question  still  remains,  how  far  the  act  of  subscription 
implies  conformity  between  a  man's  inmost  convictions 
and  the  doctrinal  formularies  of  the  Church.t  That 
the  conformity  does  not  necessarily  extend  to  an  abso- 
lute and  entire  acceptation  of  any  human  formularies, 
as  exhaustive  or  perfect  representations  of  Divine  truth, 
may  readily  be  conceded.  Such  a  demand  would,  in 
fact,  be  tantamount  to  an  assumption  of  verbal  and 
plenary  inspiration,  which  the  compilers  of  the  docu- 
ments  and  the  imposers  of  subscription  would  be  the 
iirst  to  disclaim.  The  conformity  must,  however,  amount 
to  as  much  as  this.  Taking  tlie  articles  of  religion  in 
their  natural  and  obvious  meaning,:]:  as  upon  the  whole 
with  singular  unanimity, and  in  the  most  essential  points 
with  absolute  unanimity,  they  have  been  understood 
and  interpreted  by  our  great  divines,  the  subscriber 
recognizes  in  them  a  faithful  exhibition  of  Christian 
doctrine,  the  rule  of  his  public  teaching,  the  authoritar 
tive  expression  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  tlie  saints. 
On  two  points  especially,  an  explicit  and  unhesitating 
act  of  adhesion  is  demanded — the  canon  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  Creeds  which  present  its  fundamental 
doctrines  in  a  concentrated  form.§    Short  of  this  con- 

*  See  the  touching  and  unanswerable  statement  of  Mr.  Whiston,  quoted  bj 
Wateriand,  toI.  ii.  p.  400. 

t  This  is  the  declaration  of  the  four  Oxford  Tutors  in  1841 :— "  We  readily 
admit  the  necessity  of  allowing  that  liberty  in  interpreting  the  formularies 
of  our  Church  which  has  been  f^rocated  by  many  of  our  most  learned  bishops 
and  eminent  divines;  but  this  tract  puts  forth  new  and  startling  views  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  that  liberty  majr  be  carried.  For  if  we  are  right  in  onr 
apprehension  of  the  author's  meaning,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  what  security 
would  remain,  were  his  principles  generally  recognized,  that  the  most  plainly 
erroneous  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Ohnrch  of  Rome  might  not  be  in- 
culcated in  the  lecture-rooms  of  the  uniyersity  and  from  the  pulpits  of  our 
churches." 

X  Sec  Dr.  Waterland  on  *  Arian  Subscription,*  yol.  ii.  p.  885.  Bishops  Bull, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  211,  and  J.  Taylor,  guoted  above. 

§  To  these  should  be  added  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments.  The  statute 
of  Elizabeth  18,  which  requires  subscription  to  all  the  Articles,  specifies  in 
the  first  place  such  only  as  concern  the  confession  of  the  Christian  faith  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Sacraments.  See  Collier, '  Ecclesiastical  History/ 
Tol.  yi.  pp.  485  and  489. 
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Ibrmity,  it  is  certain  that  a  minister  cannot  sympathize 
with  the  spirit,  or  give  effect  to  the  purposes,  of  the 
Church.  Common  sense,  in  this  case  fully  in  accord 
with  the  highest  reason,  is  a  sufficient  guide  to  the  most 
eantions  and  scrupulous  inquirer.  !Nor  can  I  forbear 
from  quoting  the  words  of  one  whom  no  man  will  sus- 
pect of  any  tendency  to  dogmatic  intolerance,  any  dis- 
regard of  even  exaggerated  sensitiveness.  In  a  letter 
to  one  who  had  felt  much  perplexity  about  subscription, 
after  alluding  to  difficulties  formerly  experienced  by 
himself.  Dr.  Arnold*  writes  thus  : — "  The  real  honesty 
of  subscription  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  a  sympathy 
with  the  system  to  which  you  subscribe,  in  a  preference 
of  it,  not  negatively  merely  as  better  than  others,  but 
positively,  as  in  itself  good  and  true  in  its  most  charac- 
teristic points.  Now,  the  most  characteristic  points  of 
the  En^ish  Church  are  two ;  that  it  maintains  what  is 
called  the  Catholic  Faith  as  opposed  to  the  early  heresies, 
and  is  also  decidedly  a  Keformed  Church  as  opposed 
to  the  priestly  and  rapal  system."  Such  must  have 
been  the  feelings  of  the  Oxford  tutorf  who  some  twenty 
years  since  bore  this  testimony  to  our  Church,  willi 
especial  reference  to  its  safeguard  of  subscription — ''  I 
know  not  where  free  scope  may  be  found  for  tlie  feel- 
ings of  awe,  mystery,  tenderness,  and  devotedness, 
when  they  struggle  for  utterance  in  the  breast  of  the 
spiritual  man,  more  freely  than  in  our  own  communion : 
where  our  sons  are  taught,  without  adding  ihei^eto^  or 
difninishing  aught  from  it^  the  great  mystery  of  godli- 
ness :  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  tlie  Spirit, 
seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on 
in  the  world,  received  up  into  glory."  No  one  holding 
those  principles  could  feel  any  difficulty  in  subscription. 
Such  a  man  is  satisfied,  not  because  he  is  safe  from 
legal  consequences,  but  because  he  feels  himself  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  his  Church,  because  he 
knows  that  he  is  offering  an  honest  act  of  fealty,  and  is 
willing,  without  subtermge  or  equivocation,  to  carry 

♦  *  Life  and  Correspondence/  rol.  ii_p.  177. 

t  <  Letter  to  Rer.  T.  T.  Churton  by  Bey.  H.  B.  WUmo/  1841. 
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out  her  intentions  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Should 
it,  indeed,  unhappily  be  the  case,  that  in  after  years  his 
mind  should  be  so  affected  as  to  reject  not  merely  a 
word  hqre  and  there,  the  meaning  or  application  of  ex- 
pressions about  which  the  most  learned  and  candid 
writers  have  differed,  or  even  positive  determinations 
upon  questions  of  subordinate  importance,  but  the  great 
truths,  the  objective  facts,  the  fundamental  doctrines 
set  forth  plainly  and  unmistakably  in  those  formularies, 
then  surely  tlie  moral  obligation  is  positive  It  leaves 
but  one  alternative.  He  cannot  do  the  work  which  he 
has  undertaken,  cannot  preach  the  doctrines,  cannot 
proclaim  the  facts  which  are  the  very  foundation  of  the 
Church  :  how  can  he  retain  the  trust  ?  If  people  did 
not  understand  this  to  be  our  feeling  as  ministers,  thejr 
would  speedily  seek  for  some  other  guarantee.  If  it 
were  generally  believed  that,  when  called  upon  to  clear 
himself  from  "  odious  imputations,"  a  minister  might 
ut  a  stop  to  all  further  inquiry  by  simply  renewing 
is  subscription,  with  a  clear  unaerstanding  that  there- 
by he  means  no  more  than  that  he  recognizes  a  legal 
obligation,  retaining  the  right  of  explaining  away,  or 
even  denying  privately  ana  publicly,  the  very  state- 
ments to  which  he  puts  his  hand,  the  whole  body  of  the 
laity  would  scout  the  very  notion  of  subscription,  would 
reject  it  as  illusory,  as  a  mere  sham.*  The  only  light 
in  which  they  look  upon  subscription  is,  that  it  is  a 
means  of  ascertaining  what  truths  a  man  holds,  and 
what  he  holds  himseli  bound  to  teach, — ^not  surely  upon 
what  terms  he  may  consider  himself  justified  in  retain- 
ing ofiice  or  emoluments  in  the  Church.    They  will  be 

*  These  words  express  with  equal  force  and  accuracy  the  general  feelings 
of  the  laitjr.  <'If  the  Church  of  England  really  possesses  tiiat  element  of 
Titality  which  her  sons  proudly  belieye  to  be  inherent  in  her,  she  will  neTer 
flinch  from  vindicating  the  integrity  of  her  Articles  and  the  uniformity  of  her 
belief;  but  if  she  should  be  ill-advised  enough  to  allow  her  tests  to  be  broken 
down  and  rendered  void  by  strained  and  licentious  expositions,  if  she  place 
her  only  hope  of  safety  and  unity  in  allowing  her  sons  to  profess  one  creed 
and  beneve  another,  let  her  prepare  for  that  well-merited  aownfall  to  which 
deceit  and  double  dealing  never  fail  to  conduct."  A  tract  bearing  the  title, 
'The  Articles  Construed  by  Themselves.'  Oxford,  1841,  attributea,  as  I  be- 
lieve, to  R.  Lowe,  Esq.,  formed v  of  Magdalen  College,  now  Yice-PreiideDt  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edacatioo. 
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prepftred  to  allow  time  for  consideration  to  any  man 
Darassed  by  perplexing  doubts :  no  man  would  be  re- 
garded witn  more  entire  sympatliy  and  tenderness  than 
one  whose  spirit  might  be  overwronght  in  its  struggles 
with  storms  which  haunt  the  higher  regions  of  mtel- 
lectual  life :  but  so  long  as  he  works,  prays,  preaches, 
administers  the  sacraments  of  tlie  Church,  or  discharges 
the  kindred  and  no  less  responsible  duty  of  forming 
the  character  of  youth  under  the  sanction  of  the  minis- 
terial office,  laymen  presume,  and  would  bo  scandalized 
to  hear  it  doubted,  that  he  holds  substantially  the  con- 
victions which  he  professed,  when  formally,  publicly, 
deliberately,  at  a  most  critical  moment  of  his  life,  he 
signed  his  name  in  token  of  unfeigned  assent  to  the 
.Articles  of  his  Church. 

41.  One  reason  assigned  for  the  removal  of  all 
doctrinal  tests  may  require  special  consideration.* 
It  is  stated  that  there  is  a  wide-spread  and  increasing 
alienation  from  the  Church ;  that  the  minds  of  thought- 
ful men  reject  the  views  of  Christian  doctrine  common- 
ly advanced  in  our  churches  and  chapels  —  that  is,  in 
other  words,  by  tlie  teachers  of  nearly  all  religious 
denominations :  and  it  is  distinctly  impUed,  that  this 
alienation  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  growing  sense  of 
incompatibility  between  the  tenets  generally  regarded 
as  essential  to  Christianity,  and  me  conclusions  of 
reason  from  tlie  progress  of  science,  and  more  espe- 
cially "  from  the  advance  of  general  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  inhabitancy  of  tlie  world.  We  might 
question  the  fact  of  an  increasing  alienation.  We 
might  argue  that,  compared  with  the  state  of  the 
church  in  the  last  century,  her  existing  condition  is  one 
of  wider  and  far  more  effectual  influence ;  that  every 
test  upon  which  reliance  can  be  placed  indicates  a 
strengthening  of  religious  convictions ;  that  the  num- 
ber of  communicants  is  multiplied  at  least  tenfold; 
that  the  very  face  of  the  country  is  changed  by  the 

*  Ifr.  Wilaon  can  hardlj  hope  to  disprore  his  own  forcible  Btatemeot. 
**  Schemes  of  comprehension  of  necessitj  defeat  their  own  desisn :  if  weak 
brethren  are  included  on  the  one  hand,  weak  brethren  are  excluded  on  the 
other.*'— Letter  to  Ber.  T.  T.  Chnrton. 
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mnltitude  of  churches  built,  enlarged,  or  restored; 
and  that,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Keformation,  our 
Church  has  grappled  ^ith  the  real  difficulties  of  her 
position,  sends  forth  missionaries  to  all  quarters  of  the 
eartli,  and  has  organized  the  colonial  episcopate.  We 
might  point  to  many  of  the  greatest  names  in  art, 
science,  literature,  and  politics,  which  within  the  same 
period  have  recognized  m  our  Church  a  true  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  life.  Nor,  again,  canit  be  denied  that 
the  alleged  facts  of  the  census  of  1851,  in  themselves 
most  questionable,  have  been  most  unfairly  applied. 
Certainly,  of  all  inferences,  the  least  reasonable  is,  that 
the  absence  of  some  45  per  cent,  of  the  population 
from  public  service  was  in  any  way  attrioutable  to 
conscientious  objections  to  the  doctrine  taught  in  our 
churches,  or  to  a  conviction  that  heathenism,  after  all, 
is  no  very  lamentable  condition  of  two-thirds  of  the 
human  race.  We  should  have  thought  that  ignorance, 
vice,  and  indifference,  on  the  one  hand,  on  flie  other, 
the  want  of  sufficient  and  proper  accommodation,  were 
generally  recognized  as  the  main  causes  of  what  cer- 
tainly was  a  most  painful  result  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
actual  number  of  worshippere.  Upon  these  points  we 
need  not  dilate ;  but  this  >^e  maintain  without  hesita- 
tion,— the  alienation,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  really 
exist,  is  not  owing  to  the  doctrines  set  foilh  in  the 
Creeds  of  our  Church,  and  embodied  in  her  liturgical 
formularies.  The  surest  way  of  emptying  any  church 
or  chapel  is  to  substitute  for  earnest  preaching  of  those 
very  doctrines  which  are  specially  selected  for  attack 
or  suspicion,  a  vague,  cold,  rationalistic  system  of  so- 
called  Christian  ethics.'^  Let  the  people  suspect  that 
their  ethical  development  is  the  single  object  of  all 
tlie  instrumentality  of  the  Church,  they  would  simply 
throw  it  off  as  cumbrous  and  superfluous ;  and  they 
would  be  right.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  here 
and  abroad.    It  has  haa  one  unvarying  result.     In 

*  Not  but  that  oar  strictest  dogmatical  writers  arc  most  careful  to  assign 
its  ri^ht  place  to  morality.  Waterland  says,  with  reference  to  this  Tery 
question  of  subscription,  **  Erery  heresy  in  moralitj  is  of  more  pernicioui 
eonaequenoe  than  heresies  in  point  of  poBitire  religion." 
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GermaDj,  where  for  a  time  it  had  free  play,  it  alien- 
ated the  CTeat  body  of  the  nation  from  the  communion 
of  the  Church.  In  England  sufficient  proof  has  been 
ffiven  that  a  ^'prudential  system  of  etiiic8"not  only 
mils  ^' as  k  restraining  force  upon  society,"  but  that, 
disjoined  from  the  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity,  it 
leads  rapidly  to  the  decay,  and  ends  in  the  dissolution, 
of  any  aenomination  by  which  it  is  adopted.  This  is 
the  case  even  in  independent  communities  where  the 
principal  parts  of  the  service  are  adjusted  by  the  min- 
ister and  his  con<^re^ation — where  prayer  and  psalm- 
ody may  be  kept  in  harmony  with  preaching,  however 
rationalistic.  But  in  a  church  where  the  doctrines 
taught  in  the  Creeds  find  an  expression  in  every  prayer, 
the  contradiction  between  the  sermon  of  a  rationalist 
and  the  words  which  he  is  constrained  to  utter  in  liis 
ministerial  functions,  will  always  be,  and  ought  always 
to  be,  fatal  to  his  influence.  If  the  congregation  have 
good  reason  to  suspect  that,  in  reciting  tlie  Creeds,  the 
minister  looks  upon  himself  as  subjected  to  the  hard 
bondage  of  uttering  what  he  inwardly  disavows,  or  re- 
gards as  an  "  unhappy  "  form ;  that  in  the  petitions  of 
the  Litany  he  uses  expressions  touching  the  "  Divine 
personalities"  which  are  to  him  little  more  than  meta- 
physical abstractions,  or  speculative  conclusions  of  the 
schools;  if  they  believe  that,  from  the- opening  prayer 
to  the  final  blessing,  there  has  been  a  constant  struggle, 
a  series  of  inward  protests,  Jesuitical  reservations  or 
interpretations,  going  on  within  the  mind  of  the 
reader;  whatever  else  may  be  the  effect  upon  their 
hearts,  one  effect  is  sure,  their  moral  sense  will  be 
shocked,  tliey  will  recoil  in  indignation  from  such 
hypocrisy.  Even  supposing  he  should  have  commu- 
nicated to  them  his  own  unhappy  doubts  and  repug- 
nances, they  will  feel  that  it  is  a  bad  and  evil  thing  for 
them  to  share  in  acts  of  such  glaring  and  flagrant  in- 
consistency. They  will  soon  desert  the  church  alto- 
gether, or  testify  their  contempt  for  the  ordinances  or 
the  minister,  by  their  demeanour  when  he  preaches,  or 
by  their  expressive  silence  in  the  acts  of  common  wor- 
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ship.  One  thing  must  be  looked  in  the  face.  The 
abolition  of  subscription  to  those  doctrines  which  find 
expression  in  our  Liturgy;*  would  be  utterly  futile 
unless  that  Liturgy  itselt  were  entirely  reconstructed* 
No  partial  reform,  not  the  widest  reform  which  has 
ever  been  suggested,  or  would  be  tolerated  by  the  most 
indifferent  and  sceptical  congregation  in  this  land, 
would  iree  from  intellectual  bondage  the  conscience  of 
those  who  are  now  calling  for  the  relaxation  of  sub* 
scription.  It  is  not  a  mere  phrase  here  and  there 
which  would  change  their  position;  it  is  the  very 
spirit  of  Christianity,  full  ol  the  reception  of  its 
most  special  and  characteristic  truths,  which  drives  the 
minister  to  the  alternative  of  speaking  as  a  believer  in 
each  and  all  essential  doctrines,  or  of  standing  self-con- 
victed and  self-condemned  in  the  presence  of  Him 
whom  he  mocks  by  the  utterance  of  prayers  which  he 
inwardly  disavows. 

What  we  desire  is  this, — to  bring  into  the  fold  of 
Christ's  Church  all  who  are  estranged  from  its  com- 
munion; but  it  must  be  a  complete  and  an  honest 
work.  Our  commission  is  to  give  and  teach  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  The 
Christian  faith  is  a  perfect  and  indissoluble  whole.  We 
cannot  consent  to  mutilate  or  disfigure  it  We  cannot 
entrust  it  to  the  care  of  any  ministers  who  are  not  pre- 
pared to  give  full  and  satisfactory  pledges  that  tney 
accept  it  as  a  whole.  We  have  no  fear  of  any  conse- 
quences, so  long  as  men  can  rely  upon  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  agents  through  whom  the  Church  acts.  The 
one  thing  of  which  all  need  to  be  assured  is,  that  their 
ministers  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words ;  the  truth 
once  delivered  to  the  saints;  the  canon  of  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation ; 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  which  is 
eternal  life ;  in  a  word,  faith  in  the  Incarnation  and 
the  Atonement,  without  any  subtlety  of  interpretation, 
in  the  plain  sense  accepted  by  all  the  Churches  of 
Christendom.    Upon  subordinate,  or  purely  specula* 

*  This  WM  dUtinctlr  fdt  bj  tiie  leaden  in  the  Arian  oootroyeimr  in  tfM 
last  century.    See  Dr.  Wateriand's  tract  on  '  Arian  Subscription/  toL  IL 
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tive  questions,  considerable  latitude  of  interpretation 
is  conceded  —  the  wider  and  freer  the  better  for  the 
cause  of  truth.  But  this  liberty  is  conceded  because 
men  doubt  not  that  they  who  use  it  accept  those 
fundamental  truths.  Abuse  of  the  concession — attempts 
to  strain  the  liberty  so  as  to  unsettle  the  doctrines 
nearest  to  the  hearts  of  Christians,  would  speedily 
bring  about  results  the  very  opposite  to  those  contem- 
plated by  many  who  struggle  against  existing  limita- 
tions. It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  if  changes  were 
made,  they  would  probably  be  made  in  a  different 
direction  from  that  pointed  out  by  latitudinarians. 
To  increase,  not  to  diminish  our  securities, — to  exclude, 
not  to  admit  incongruous  and  adverse  elements — such 
would  be  the  great  object  of  all  earnest  Christian  men ; 
of  those  who  would  undoubtedly  take  the  lead  should 
the  national  ark  be  unloosed  from  its  moorings,  should 
the  storms  of  angry  and  unscrupulous  controversy 
once  more  thoroughly  rouse  the  national  spirit.  We 
are  far  from  wishing  for  any  increase  of  stringency. 
So  far  as  regards  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  minis- 
try, we  are  satisfied  with  existing  safeguards,  provided 
always  that  men  do  not  palter  with  us  in  a  double 
meaning,  that  we  are  safe  from  special  pleading  and 
equivocation,  that  declarations  are  made  in  the  sense 
in  which  those  who  hear  them  are  well  known  to 
receive  them, — that,  in  a  word,  we  have  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  confidence  which  is  felt  by  all  honourable 
men  who  are  parties  to  compacts  involving  the  recog- 
nition of  weighty  duties  distinctly  set  forth  and  under- 
stood. 

We  need  not  fear  the  issue  of  the  controversy.  It 
may  justify  watchfulness,  but  not  alarm.  It  is  true 
that  some  questions  have  been  raised,  which  are  not 
likely  to  be  finally  settled  in  this  generation.  The 
elements  which  have  thrown  the  mind  of  Europe  into 
a  state  of  disturbance,  have  undoubtedly  penetrated 
very  deeply  into  England.  Our  young  men  will  have 
to  pass  tnrou^h  a  fiery  trial.  It  is  not  an  a^e  for  rest, 
for  unreasomng  acquiescence  in  past  traditions.    The 
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progress  of  religions  knowledge  will  in  fntnre  be  more 
beset  by  speculative  and  intellectual  difficulties  than 
has  been  the  case  in  former  years.  Candidates  for  the 
ministry  must  not  be  contented  with  meagre  intro- 
ductions to  Holy  Scripture,  or  a  superficial  analysis  of 
its  contents.  It  will  be  their  duty — a  duty  more 
strongly  felt  than  ever — to  ascertain  the  grounds  on 
which  the  Canon  of  Scripture  has  been  received  by 
the  Church,  and  the  proofs  of  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  its  contents;  they  will  test  more 
closely  and  severely  the  evidences  of  all  the  doctrinal 
statements,  to  which  after  careful  examination  they 
will  have  to  declare  their  assent.  But  in  all  this  work 
they  have  abundant  help.  The  close,  microscopic 
examination  of  the  Book  of  Life  is  daily  bringing  its 
secret  beauties  into  clearer  light  The  progress  of 
historical  research  opens  new  fields  of  discovery  in 
which  the  Scriptural  exegetist  finds  valuable  materials. 
The  deep  spiritual  meaning  of  many  an  obscure  pas- 
sage or  neglected  fact  is  discerned  more  distinctly  by 
those  who,  candidly  but  warily,  scrutinize  tlie  ob- 
jections of  antagonists  to  the  faith.  The  current  of 
religious  thought  flows  in  broader  and  deeper  channels 
than  heretofore,  and  the  vessels  of  those  who  sail  under 
the  sure  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God  will  reach  the 
haven  freighted  with  treasures  of  great  price.  An- 
tagonisms may  indeed  become  stronger,  secessions 
perhaps  be  more  frequent;  superstition  and  infidelity 
may  claim  each  its  share  in  the  spoil  of  troubled  and 
faithless  spirits ;  but  the  revelation  of  Christ  will  not 
lose  its  hold  upon  the  heart  of  the  humble,  nor  upon 
the  intellect  of  the  truthful  inquirer.  Our  branch  of 
the  Church  will  not  be  disinherited  of  its  privileges  or 
stripped  of  its  safeguards ;  it  will  eject  rationalism  in 
every  form,  more  especially  in  the  most  un-English 
and  Jesuitical  of  all  forms,  that  of  Ideology.  It  will 
continue  to  do  its  own  proper  work,  preparing  its 
members  not  for  a  dreamy  state  of  repose  in  the 
bosom  of  the  universal  Parent,  but  for  a  full,  perfect, 
and  conscious  life  in  the  presence  of  the  living  God. 
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1.  Almost  all  ancient  nations  have  traditions  re- 
soecting  the  origin  of  the  universe.  These  traditions 
omer  in  detail  and  representation  according  to  the 
genius  of  the  people  hj  whom  they  have  been  pre- 
Mnred,  but  they  retain  a  family  likeness,  and  certain 
points  of  contact  with  each  other  and  the  Mosaic  cos- 
mogony, with  which  some  exhibit  a  strikinj^  resem- 
blance. Thus  the  Etruscans  relate  that  Goa  created 
tho  world  in  six  thousand  years.  In  the  first  thousand 
He  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth ;  in  the  second 
the  firmament;  in  the  third  the  sea  and  the  other 
waters  of  the  earth;  in  the  fourth  sun,  moon,  and  stars: 
in  the  fifth  the  animals  belonging;  to  air^  water,  and 
land;  in  the  sixth  man  alone.**^  The  Persian  tradition 
also  recognizes  the  six  periods  of  creation,  assigning  to 
the  first  me  heavens ;  to  the  second  the  waters ;  to  the 
third  the  earth ;  to  the  fourth  trees  and  plants ;  to  the 
fiflh  animals ;  to  the  sixth  man.f  Others  mention  the 
darkness,  the  chaotic  mass  of  waters,  the  Spirit  of  Ood ; 
80  that  even  in  the  judgment  of  modern  critics,  there 
must  have  been  '^  a  primitive,  cosmogonical  myth,  uni- 
versally pervading  antiquity."  X  How  and  when  that 
xmiversal  myth  arose,  modem  criticism  does  not  say ; 
and  jet  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  there  should  be  such  a 
tradition,  and  that  amidst  the  variety  of  modifications  the 
ori^nal  identity  should  still  be  perceptible.  Christian 
apologists  have  found  in  the  resemblances  a  presump- 
tion of  its  being  derived  from  the  original  revelation, 
and  in  the  consent  of  the  various  human  families,  com- 

*  SoidM  in  roc.  Tvf^ria. 

t  Zend  Arestm,  Eleuker.  p.  19 ;  AnquetU  da  Perroo,  torn.  U*  848 ;  Bor- 
nooii;  Yacnty  torn.  i.  p.  297. 
X  KnoW  on  GeneiiBy  p.  6. 
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bined  with  the  manifest  superiority  and  historic  char- 
acter of  the  account  in  Genesis,  a  proof  of  the  Divine 
origin  of  the  Mosaic  Record,  and  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  race.*  Modem  theology,  on  the  contrary, 
teaches  that  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  is  T>nly  the  Hdbrew 
form  of  the  original  myth,  bearing  the  palm  indeed  on 
account  "  of  its  simplicity,  dignity,  and  sublimit]^,"  but 
still  unhistoric  in  its  relation,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
results  of  modem  criticism  and  science. 

To  discuss  all  the  details  of  criticism  would  require 
volumes.  But  one  alleged  result,  otten  stated  in  an  off- 
hand, popular  way,  asserted  with  unhesitating  confi- 
dence, and  repeated  as  absolutely  certain,  requires 
notice.  It  is  said  that  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  there 
are  some  portions  in  which  God  is  spoken  of  exclusive- 
ly as  Elonim — ^in  others  exclusively  as  Jehovah  [the 
Lord  in  the  Authorized  Version].  This  exclusive  nae 
of  the  one  Divine  name  in  some  portions,  and  of  the 
other  in  other  portions,  it  is  said,  characterizes  two  dif- 
ferent authors,  living  at  different  times,  and  conse- 
quently Genesis  is  composed  of  two  different  docu- 
ments, the  one  Elohistic,  the  other  Jehovistic,  which 
moreover  differ  in  statement,  and  consequently  that 
this  book  was  not  written  by  Moses,  and  is  neimer  in- 
spired nor  trustworthy.  Now,  not  to  notice  the  defec- 
tiveness of  this  statement  as  to  the  names  of  God, 
who  in  Genesis  is  also  called  El,  El  Elyon,  Most  High 
God ;  El  Shaddai,  God  Almighty ;  Adonai,  Lord ;  nor 
the  fact  that  in  other  books,  as  Jonah  and  the  Psalms,  the 
same  cxclusivencss  is  found ;  let  us  look  at  this  state- 
ment as  a  supposed  result  of  criticism.  It  is  generally 
"Urged  as  if  on  this  point  critics  were  all  of  one  mind, 
agreed  in  the  portions  which  are  Elohistic  or  Jehovistic 
— ^unanimous  as  to  the  characteristic  differences  of  style 
in  the  separate  portions,  in  fact  as  if  the  theory  came 
with  the  authority  of  universal  consent.  Were  this 
the  case,  it  would  necessarily  carry  with  it  great 
weight.    For,  though  the  conclusions  of  criticism  dif- 

*  Orotius  *  de  Veritate  *  who  has  giren  an  ample  collection  of  indent  tei* 
iimonies,  lib.  L  §  zri.    Faber, '  Hora  Mosaicn,  yel.  L  pp.  17-40. 
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fer  from  the  demonstrations  of  pure  science  and  the  in- 
ferences of  indnction,  yet,  when  unanimously  adopted 
by  those  competent  to  judge,  they  deservedly  influence 
the  minds  of  all  reasonable  persons.  But  this  is  not 
the  case  in  the  present  theory.  The  popular  statement 
given  above  does  not  represent  the  true  state  of  the 
case.  The  fact  is,  that  there  is  here  the  greatest  vari- 
ety of  opinion,  and  the  modifications  of  the  above  ap- 
parently simple  theory  are  so  widely  divergent,  as 
either  to  shake  the  value  of  the  criticism,  or  throw  a 
dark  shade  of  doubt  on  the  competence  of  the  critics. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  difierence  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  theory  is  to  be  applied.  Some  confine  it 
to  the  Book  of  Genesis;  otners  include  Exodus  to 
chapter  vi. ;  others,  as  Enobel,  Bleek,  and  Ewald,  as* 
sert  that  the  Jehovistic  and  Elohistic  difierences  can  be 
recognized  through  the  whole  Pentateuch  to  the  end  of 
Joshua.  Some,  as  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Jahn,  Yater,  Hart- 
mann,  regard  Genesis  as  a  loose  and  unsystematic 
stringing  together  of  disjointed  fragments.  2.  But 
passing  these  by,  let  us  look  at  the  state  of  the  Elohistic 
and  Jehovistic  theory,  as  stated  by  Bleek  in  his  Intro- 
duction. 

i.  In  the  year  1753,  Astruc,  a  French  physician, 
taught  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  made  up  of  twelve 
memoirs  or  documents,  of  which  the  two  principal  are 
the  Elohistic  and  the  Jehovistic.  From  these  Moses 
composed  the  book,  which  he  wrote  in  twelve  columns. 
Copyists  mixed  these  together,  and  hence  the  present 
form  of  Genesis. 

ii.  Eichhom  asserted  that  the  present  Book  of  Gen- 
esis is  based  upon  two  pre-Mosaic  documents,  distin- 
ffoished  by  Elohim  and  Jehovah,  and  that  the  tiuthor, 
in  relating  any  event,  selected  tliat  document  in  whicn 
ihe  fullest  account  was  contained.  Sometimes  the 
accounts  are  mixed  together.  Some  other  documents 
were  consulted. 

iii.  Bgen  supposes  seventeen  documents,  but  ovlj 
three  auuors,  one  Jehovist,  two  Elohists,  and  is  so 
acute  in  his  scent  as  sometimes  to  divide  even  single 
verses  between  the  three,  and  give  to  each  his  own. 
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iv.  De  Wette's  theory,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  In- 
trodoction,  is,  that  a  eontinaons  Elohistic  docnment 
pervades  and  forms  the  basis  of  tlie  whole  book,  and 
extends  to  Exod.  vi.  In  this  the  andior  inserted  what 
he  fonnd  in  one,  or,  probably,  in  several  Jehovistio 
documents. 

Y.  Yon  Bohlen  believes  in  the  same  Elohistic  basis, 
bnt  denies  the  existence  of  Jehovistic  documents.  The 
author  of  tho  book  in  its  present  state  is  the  Jehovist, 
60  that  only  two  persons  are  concerned. 

vi.  Grambcrg  makes  three  authors — ^the  Elohist,  the 
Jehovist,  and  the  compiler,  who  docs  not  scruple  some- 
times to  substitute  one  Divine  name  for  the  other. 

yii.  Ewald  exhibits  a  variety  6f  opinions :  first,  he 
began  by  holding  the  unity  of  Genesis,  and  proving  it 

a;ain8t  both  the  document  and  the  fragment  hypot-hesis. 
is  arguments  have  not  yet  been  refuted,  either  by 
himself  or  others.  Secondly,  about  ten  years  after- 
wards he  taught  that  the  basis  of  the  Book  of  Genesia 
is  an  ancient  writing,  of  which  considerable  remains 
are  found  in  the  whme  Pentateuch,  and  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  peculiarity  of  language,  especially  by  the 
use  of  Elohim  up  to  Exod.  vi.  2.  This  author  had  in* 
corporated  into  his  book  more  ancient  documents,  as 
the  Decalogue  'and  Exod.  xxi.-xxiii.  At  a  subsequent 
period  arose  another  work  on  the  ancient  history,  which 
ascribed  the  use  of  JeJiovah  to  patriarchal  times.  From 
this  later  work  portions  were  inserted  into  the  former 
by  the  author  of  the  present  Book  of  Genesis,  so  that 
here  there  are  at  the  least  four  writers  concerned. 
Thirdly,  Ewald  extended  and  modified  this  theory  by 
supposing  more  than  two  treatments  of  the  ancient  his- 
tory forming  the  contents  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the 
Book  of  Joshua.  He  ascribes  Genesis  in  its  present 
form  to  that  writer,  whom  in  his  first  edition  he  calls 
the  fourth  narrator,  and  in  his  second  edition  the  fifth 
narrator  of  the  primitive  histories,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Jotham.  This  work  had  several  predecessors ; 
according  to  the  first  edition,  three :  according  to  the 
second,  six.    Three  of  these  are  Elohistic. 
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Tiii.  Hiipfeldt  takes  as  the  basis  of  our  Grenesis 
three  independent  historic  works ;  two  £lohistiC|  one 
Jehovistic,  and  makes  in  addition  a  compiler. 

ix.  Enobel  believes  in  two  documents:  first,  the 
Elohistic,  forming  the  basis  of  the  Pentateuch  and  of 
Joshua ;  second,  the  Jehovistic,  which  again  has  two 

Srevions  sources.  There  are,  besides,  free  Jehovistio 
evelopments,  in  which  the  compiler  sometimes  fol- 
lowed nints  in  the  two  documents,  sometimes  popular 
tradition,  and  sometimes  his  own  conceptions. 

3.  This  enumeration  is  far  from  exhausting  the  va^ 
rieties,  but  is  sufficient  to  show  the  want  of  unity.  The 
reader  will  perceive  that  some  assert  one  Elohistic  doo« 
umentr— others,  two— others,  three.  In  like  manner 
some  make  one  Jehovist ;  some  more.  Some  make  the 
Jehovist  identical  with  the  compiler ;  others  make  him 
a  different  person.  Some  make  two,  others  three,  others 
four,  Ewald  seven  documents  by  different  authors  die 
materials  of  Genesis.  Kow  every  one  can  understand 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  whether  the  Elohistio 
and  Jehoyistic  portions  be  assigned  to  one  or  be  divided 
amonest  two,  tnree,  or  more  persons.  He  who  savs 
that  were  is  only  one  Elohist  must  believe  that  in  the 
whote  Elohistic  portion  there  is  unity  of  style,  tone,  spirit, 
language.  If  there  be  two  Elohists,  then  the  former 
is  mistaken  as  to  the  unity,  and  there  must  be  two 
diversities  of  style;  but  if  there  be  three  Elohists. 
then  both  first  and  second  critics  are  mistaken,  and 
&ere  must  be  three  different  stales.  The  portion* 
aaaisned  to  each  must  also  be  smaller.  Let  the  three 
Elomsts  be  A,  B,  C.  The  first  critic  says  that  the 
whole  belongs  to  A.  The  second  critic  says.  No ;  pari 
belongs  to  B.  The  third  critic  says  part  belongs  to  A, 
part  to  B,  and  part  to  G.  And  thus  the  most  cole- 
orated  critics  convict  each  other  of  false  criticism. 
Hiipfeldt  condemns  Ejiobel;  Ewald  condemns  HUp- 
Mat  and  Knobel ;  Knobel  condemns  Ewald  and  Hiip- 
feldt. If  Knobel's  criticism  is  correct,  Htipfeldt's  is 
worthless.  If  Ewald  be  ndhit,  the  others  must  be  de*! 
fiei«nt  in  critical  acumen.  They  may  all  be  wrongs  bnk 
only  one  of  the  three  can  be  right 
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Bat  take  into  acconnt  all  the  other  differences  enn- 
merated  above,  one  supposing  that  the  docnments  are 
pre-Mosaic,  another  that  they  were  written  in  the  times 
of  Joshua  or  tlie  Judges,  another  in  the  time  of  David, 
another  some  centuries  later ;  and  how  uncertain  must 
the  principles  of  their  criticism  appear, — how  valueless 
their  conclusions !  With  such  facts  can  any  sane  per- 
son talk  of  the  results  of  modem  criticism  as  regards 
the  Book  of  Genesis?  or  be  willing  to  give  up  the  be* 
lief  of  centuries  for  such  criticism  as  this  ? 

It  is  self-evident  that  criticism  leading:  to  such  in- 
consistent conclusions  must  be  in  a  high  degree  imagi- 
native :  a  little  examination  shows  that  it  is  also  unrea- 
sonably arbitrary.  In  order  to  make  out  the  theory 
that  there  are  two  authors,  one  of  whom  is  known  by 
the  exclusive  use  of  Elohim,  and  the  other  by  the 
exclusive  use  of  Jehovah,  and  that  the  former  is  more 
ancient  than  the  latter,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out 

i)aragraphs  in  which  those  Divine  names  are  exclusive- 
y  used,  and  also  to  prove  that  the  Elohist  does  not 
refer  to  the  Jehovistic  document;  for  if  the  Elohist 
plainly  refers  to  what  the  Jehovist  has  related,  the 
latter  cannot  be  posterior  to  the  former,  and  the  theory 
fails.  Now,  unnappily  for  the  theory,  the  word  Jeho- 
vah does  occur  in  the  Elohistic  passages,  and  the  Elo- 
hist does  refer  to  the  Jehovistic  narrative.  Thus  in 
Ocnesis  ii.  4,  the  two  names  occur  together.  "These 
are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  when 
they  were  created,  in  the  day  when  Jehovah  Elohim 
made  the  eartli  and  the  heavens.'^  Now  if  this  verse 
belongs  to  what  precedes,  then  the  following  narrative, 
which  has  also  the  unusual  union  of  the  two  names, 
was  written  by  the  Elohist,  and  the  first  three  chapters 
are  by  one  author.  If  it  be  written  by  the  Jehovist, 
how  comes  it  to  have  Elohim  as  well,  and  why  does  it 
differ  both  from  Elohist  and  Jehovist  documents  bv 
the  union  of  the  names  ?  Here  is  a  difficulty  which 
has  divided  all  Germany,  and  arrayed  Rationalist 
against  Rationalist,  and  Orthodox  against  Orthodox, 
and  for  which  there  seems  no  hope  ot  solution,  onlestf 
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yiolence  be  offered  to  the  text,  and  men  be  persaaded, 
against  the  evidence  of  manuecripts  and  ancient  ver- 
aions,  that  the  words  "  These  are  the  generations  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  "  stood  originally  as  the  heading 
before  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  and  that  the 
word  Elohim  in  ii.  4  is  an  interpolation  of  the  Jeho- 
vist.  Take  another  example  : — Genesis  v.  is  said  to  be 
£lohistic,  and  it  is  certain  that  Elohirriy  God,  occurs 
five  times ;  but  in  verse  29  appears  the  word  Jehovah 
to  disturb  the  theorist ;  and  not  only  is  this  word  there, 
but  the  verse  refers  to  the  Jehovistic  chapter  iii.  17. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  The  verse  stands  in  all  the  man- 
uscripts and  ancient  versions.  But,  if  the  Elohistic 
theory  is  to  stand,  it  most  be  got  rid  of  somehow.  It 
is  an  interpolation,  says  the  theorist ;  it  was  put  in  by 
the  compiler.  In  like  manner  the  theorists  cut  off 
chapter  vii.  9 — 24  from  its  context,  and  say,  It  is 
Klohistic.  But  lo !  in  verse  16  stands  "  Jehovah." 
The  same  canon  of  the  old  Socinian  criticism  is  again 
applied  ;  the  unwelcome  word  is  an  interpolation.  One 
instance  more.  The  xlixth  chapter  is  said  to  belong  to 
.a  long  Elohistic  portion.  But  in  the  18th  verse  occur 
those  words  of  Jacob,  "  I  have  waited  for  thy  salva- 
tion, O  Jehovah."  Again  the  same  violence  is  re- 
peated. The  disturbing  verse  is  an  interpolation.  Is 
this  criticism  ?  Is  it  a  fair  and  legitimate  proceeding 
to  alter  the  text,  and  that  not  once,  but  frequently,  in 
order  to  make  it  suit  one's  theory  ?  To  discard  the 
consent  of  manuscripts,  ancient  versions,  all  printed 
editions,  and  cry  out,  Interpolation,  interpolation,  with- 
out any  autliorhy  at  all  ?  There  is  no  more  certain 
sign  ot  helpless  prejudice  or  critical  incompetence, 
than  to  have  frequent  recourse  to  violent  and  unau- 
thorized alteration  of  the  text ;  and  yet  without  this 
the  theory  of  the  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  documents, 
even  if  it  were  unanimously  received  by  modem  critics, 
could  not  be  made  out.  Arbitrary  separations  of  what 
evidently  belongs  together,  and  unwarranted  assertions 
of  interpolation,  prove  its  unsoundness.  The  variety 
of  its  modifications,  one  neutralizing  the  other,  as  has 

10* 
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been  shown  above,  demonstrates  the  uncertainty  and 
nntrustworthiness  of  the  results. 

4.  Bat  the  theory  rests  upon  an  assumption  totally 
false,  that  the  names  Eloliim  and  Jehovah  are  synony* 
mous,  and  that  they  can  be  nsed  indifferently,  one  for 
the  other.  The  names  are  not  synonymous,  and  cannot 
be  so  used.  There  is  the  same  difference  between 
Elohim  and  Jehovah,  as  between  Deus  and  Jupitefy 
or  homo  and  Petrus,  The  one  expresses  the  genus,  the 
other  stands  for  the  individual,  and  is  a  proper  name. 
Elohim  answers  to  our  own  word  Ood  or  Deity ^  and  is, 
therefore,  used  of  false  Gods  as  well  as  of  the  true. 
Jehovah  stands  for  the  personal,  living,  self-revealinff 
Being,  and  is  explained  in  those  two  passages,  Exod! 
iii.  14,  '^I  am  that  I  am ;"  and  xxxiv.  6,  when,  the 
Lord  having  said,  ^'  I  will  proclaim  my  name  before 
thee,"  proclaimed  "  Jehovali,  Jehovah,  God  [El]  mer- 
ciful and  gracious,  long-suffering  and  abundant  in 
goodness  and  truth  ; "  and  can  therefore  be  applied  to 
none  but  the  one  true  and  eternal  God,  as  is  said,  **  I 
am  Jehovah ;  that  is  my  name,  and  my  glory  will 
I  nbt  give  to  another."  This  distinction  is  strongly 
markea  in  the  words  of  Elijah,  "  If  Jehovah  be  Elohim, 
follow  Him ;  if  Baal,  then  follow  him."  Here  it  wonld 
be  impossible  to  interchange  Elohim  and  Jehovah,  or 
to  say,  '^  if  Baal  be  Jehovah."  There  is  an  essential 
difference  in  signification,  and,  though  Jehovah  is  the 
true  God,  and  tne  true  God  Jehovali,  and  therefore 
sometimes  either  might  be  used,  yet,  in  consequence 
of  the  essential  difference,  there  are  cases  where  there 
is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  using  one  father  than  the 
other ;  and  there  are  other  cases  in  which  one  must  be 
nsed,  and  the  other  cannot  As  Jehovah  is  the  proper 
name  of  God,  it  does  not  take  a  genitive  case  or  a 
suffix.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  say  in  Hebrew, 
"  the  Jehovah  of  Abi^am,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  or  "My, 
thy,  our  Jehovah."  In  such  cases,  Elohim  must  be 
nsed,  as  "  The  Elohim,  God  of  Abraham,"  &c.  "My 
Elohim,  mv  God,  our  Elohim,  our  God,"  <fec.  Again, 
as  Jehovan  sigmfiea  the  self-revealing,  that  word 
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not  occnr  in  the  month  of  those  to  whom  He  has  not 
revealed  himself,  nor,  ordinarilv,  in  the  mouth  of 
Hebrews  speaking  to  such  ;  and^  tlierefore,  when  Moses 
and  Aaron  use  it  to  Pharaoh,  they  add  ^'  the  God  of 
Israel  "  to  make  it  intelligible.  But  still  Pharaoh  asks, 
"  Who  is  Jehovah  ?  I  know  not  Jehovah  ; "  and  they 
explain,  ^^  The  Elohim,  God  of  the  Hebrews  hath  met 
with  ns."  There  is  no  room  here  to  go  through  and 
illustrate  all  the  peculiarities  of  these  Divine  names. 
But  what  has  been  said  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
ezclnaive  use  of  Elohim  cannot  be  received  as  a  char, 
acteristic  mark  to  distinguish  one  author  from  the  other, 
inasmuch  as,  in  the  cases  above  enumerated  and  others, 
the  use  of  Elohim  is  compulsory  ;  and  neither  Moses, 
nor  Samuel,  nor  Isaiah,  could  in  these  cases  leave  out 
Elohim,  and  substitute  Jehovah.  Thus,  in  Gen.  xl.  8, 
the  woni  Elohim  occurs  once,  when  Joseph  says  to  the 
Egyptian  prisoners,  ^^Do  not  interpretations  belong  to 
God,  Elohim  t "  Here  Jehovah  could  not  be  used. 
Again,  in  xli.,  the  word  JElohim,  occurs  eight  times.  In 
six  of  them  the  use  was  compulsory.  In  xliii.  23  it 
occnrs  twice  with  suffixes  or  genitive,  and  no  other 
word  could  be  used,  and  so  in  other  instances.^  And, 
therefore,  the  .use  of  the  word  cannot  be  the  character- 
ittic  peculiarity  of  one  author.  In  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  Moses  might  have  used  either  Elohim  or  Jeho* 
yah,  except  in  the  27th  verse,  where  Elohim  was  com' 
pnlsory.  But  in  the  opening  of  the  Divine  teaching, 
it  was  necessary  to  make  clear  that  God  is  Creator, 
that  the  world  was  not  eternal,  nor  independent ;  and 
also  that  Jehovah  is  not  one  among  many — not  the 
national  God  of  the  Hebrews— but  that  Jehovah  the 
Sdf-revealer,  and  Elohim  the  Almighty  Creator,  are 
one.  Therefore,  in  the  first  chapter,  Elohim  is  used 
throughout.  The  Deity  is  the  Creator.  But  in  ap- 
proa<£ing  that  part  of  the  narrative  where  the  personal 
Uod  enters  into  relations  with  man,  and  where  Jehovah 

*  Ewald  in  his  *ConipoutioQ  der  Genesis,'  and  Hengsienbers  in  hit 
'AnibeDtie  des  PentateacDs/  toI.  i.  pp.  S06-^91,  bare  examined  all  the  in- 
iHMra  Um  BamM  ooonr,  and  esphiiiied  toe  pxoprioty  or  tbe  neoeeaitj. 
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was  necessary,  Moses  unites  the  names,  and  sajs,  ^^  Je- 
hovah Elohim,  the  Lobd  God."  Had  he  suddenly  used 
Jehovah  alone,  there  might  have  been  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  Jehovah  was  not  different  from  Elohim.  The 
union  of  the  two  names  prov^es  identity,  and  this  being 
proved,  from  the  fourtli  chapter  on,  Moses  drops  this 
union  and  sometimes  employs  Jehovah^  sometimes  £Zo- 
hirrij  as  occasion,  propriety,  and  the  laws  of  the  Hebrew 
language  require.  Tlie  use  of  these  names,  therefore, 
can  prove  nothing  against  the  unity  of  the  narrative. 

5.  But,  in  truth,  independently  of  all  philological 
criticism,  the  unity  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Genesis 
may  be  proved  by  comparing  one  with  the  other.  They 
do  not  contain  two  distmct  accounts  of  "  the  Creation. 

The  second  chapter  does  not  narrate  the  creation  of 
heaven  or  earth,  or  light,  firmament,  sun,  moon,  or 
stars,  sea,  or  dry  land,  fish,  or  creeping  things.  The 
second  chapter,  therefore,  is  so  far  from  being  a  cos- 
mogony, that  it  is  not  even  a  geogony,  and,  therefore,  the 
fourth  verse  of  the  second  chapter,  "Tliese  are  the 
generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  when  ther 
were  created,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  (Jehovah 
Elohim)  made  tlie  earth  and  the  heavens,"  cannot  be 
the  title  or  summary  of  what  follows,  but  are  an  exact 
recapitulation  of  what  is  narrated  in  the  first  chapter. 
They  mention  first  the  creation  of  "  the  heavens  and 
the  earth;"  second,  the  making  of  '^  the  earth  and  heav- 
ens "  in  the  very  order  in  which  the  process  of  creation 
is  related  in  that  chapter,  but  of  which  not  one  word  is 
said  in  what  follows.  The  second  chapter  is  obviously 
not  an  account  ^'  of  the  creation,"  but  of  the  particu- 
lars of  the  formation  of  man,  and  his  early  nistory. 
Ewald  said  long  ago,  ^'  The  aim  of  the  first  connectcKl 
narrative  (ch.  i.  1 — ii.  8)  is  to  exhibit  God  as  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe.  .  •  The  author  then  passes  over 
from  the  perfected  picture  of  the  created  universe,  to 
that  which  must  have  been  to  him,  as  to  all  writers  of 
history,  the  most  worthy  of  note,  to  the  history  of  man. 
Yet  he  closes  the  first  picture  with  the  words  (ii.  4), 
^  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  of  the 
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earth.'  ^  *  The  second  chapter  is,  therefore,  an  integral 
part  of  a  relation  contained  in  the  three  first  chapters, 
connected  with  the  chapter  by  verse  four,  and  prepar- 
ing for  the  account  of  the  Fall  by  telling  us  beforehand 
of  Paradise,  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the  prohibition 
to  eat  of  it,  and  of  the  formation  of  the  woman.  Indeed, 
moBt  recent  writers  admit,  that  whetlier  there  be  differ- 
ent sources  or  not,  the  author  has  formed  tliem  into  one 
narrative;  there  cannot,  therefore,  be  contradiction. 
There  are  differences  to  be  explained  by  the  different 
objects  which  the  author  had  in  view,  in  the  first,  his 
object  was  to  give  an  outline  of  the  history  of  tlie  uni- 
verse ;  in  the  second,  to  relate  the  origin  and  primitive 
history  of  man,  so  far  as  it  was  necessary,  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  history  of  the  Fall.  In  the  former,  tliere- 
fore,  all  the  steps  of  creation  are  treated  in  chronological 
order.  In  the  latter,  only  so  much  is  alluded  to  as  is 
necessary  for  the  author's  purpose,  and  in  the  order 
which  that  purpose  required. 

6.  So  much  for  modem  criticism.  But  the  new 
theolo^  also  asserts  that  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  is 
contradicted  by  the  discoveries  and  progress  of  science, 
and  that,  therefore,  Moses  could  nothave  been  inspired. 
This  is  a  straightforward  objection,  deserves  a  fair  and 
full  consideration,  and  ought  not  to  be  met  with  what 
objectors  can  only  regard  as  evasions.  Such  ai*e  the 
assertions,  that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  poetry,  or 
a  series  of  seven  prophetic  visions,  f  or  the  mere  cloth- 
ing of  a  theological  truth.  To  urge  such  suppositions 
is  not  to  defend  the  ark  of  God,  but  to  abandon  it  to 
the  enemy.  If  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  be  poetry, 
or  vision,  or  parable,  it  is  not  historic  truth,  wnich  is 
just  what  objectoi-s  assert.  There  are  in  this  chapter 
none  of  the  peculiarities  of  Hebrew  poetry.  The  style 
16  full  of  dignity,  but  it  is  that  of  prose  narrative.  There 
is  no  mention  of  prophetic  vision,  no  prophetic  formula 
employed.     It  is  not  said,  ^^The  vision  which  Moses 

* '  Composition  der  Genesis/  pp.  192, 198.  To  this  division  Ewald  adheres, 
as  appears  from  his  Esaajs  on  the  subject  in  hia  '  Jabrbuch'  for  184d»  p.  77» 
ud  1849,  p.  132. 

t  8o  Kurs,  and  aiUr  him,  Hugh  MiDml 
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saw,**  nor  "  I  lifted  up  niy  eyes,  and  behold."  The 
prophet  or  historian  is  kept  entirely  ont  of  sight,  and 
the  narrative  begins  at  once  without  any  preface,  "  In 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth," 
and  then  goes  to  the  account  of  Paradise,  the  birth  of 
Cain  and  Abel,  ifec,  without  any  break  or  note  of  tran- 
sition from  vision  to  history.  The  Book  of  Genesis  is 
history.  It  is  the  historical  introduction  to  tlie  four 
following  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  rather,  to  all  fol- 
lowing revelation,  and  the  first  chapter,  as  the  insepa- 
rable oeginning  of  the  whole,  must  be  historical  also. 
When  the  Lord  recapitulates  its  contents  in  the  Fourdi 
Commandment,  and  makes  it  the  basis  of  the  ordinance 
of  the  Sabbath,  He  stamps  it  as  real  history.  To  sup- 
pose a  moral,  or  even  a  ceremonial  command,  based 
upon  a  poetic  picture,  or  a  vision,  or  an  ideal  narrative, 
would  be  absurd.  The  Lord  also  treats  ^^  the  first  chap- 
ters of  Genesis"  as  real  and  autlioritative  history,  when 
He  makes  Gen.  i.  27,  and  ii.  23,  24,  the  foundation  of 
His  doctrine  concerning  marriage  and  divorce.  As 
history,  therefore,  they  must  be  received,  whatever 
diflSculties  that  reception  may  involve.  Some,  indeed, 
hold  that  in  reading  the  Bible,  a  distinction  is  to  be 
made  between  statements  relating  to  religion,  and  those 
relating  to  physics,  that  the  fonner  are  to  be  received, 
and  the  latter  disregarded,  as  ^'  The  purpose  of  revela- 
tion is  to  teach  man  what  he  cannot  find  out  by  his 
unassisted  reason,  but  not  physical  truths,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  which  he  has  faculties."  But,  what  are  we 
to  do  when  a  truth  is  both  religious  and  physical,  such 
as  '^  God  created  tlie  heavens  and  the  earth  "  ?  And 
how  are  we  to  distinguish  between  what  can  be  and 
what  cannot  be  discovered  by  man's  natural  faculties  t 
On  the  one  hand,  the  leading  intellects  of  Germany  are 
still  disputing  about  the  eternity  of  the  universe,  and 
the  relation  of  the  finite  to  the  absolute ;  and  on  the 
other,  Deists  and  Theists,  and  nationalists,  teach  that 
all  religious  and  moral  truth  can  be  discovered,  and 
has  been  discovered,  by  man's  natural  powers— can  be 
known  in  no  other  way,  and  that,  therefore,  revelation 
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16  nnnecessarj.  Besides^  if  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
be  not  given  to  teach  us  the  facts  and  order  of  creation, 
why  is  It  there  at  all  in  all  its  circumstantiality  ?  Are 
we  to  believe  that  Divine  revelation  begins  with  an 
uQscieiitific  misstatement  of  physical  truth!  If  the  first 
chapter  be  the  ofispring  of  human  error,  where  does 
Divine  tmtk  begin  ?  Tnis  principle  raises  many  new 
difficulties,  and  removes  none.  We^  therefore,  adhere 
to  the  plain  grammatical  statement,  as  a  Divine  revela- 
tion of  the  origin  of  tlie  universe,  not  yet  superseded  bv 
the  theories  of  the  speculative  philosophy,  nor  anti- 
qoated  by  the  discoveries  of  modern  science. 

7.  The  first  supposed  difficulty  in  the  Mosaic  state- 
ment is  the  age  ot  the  world.  According  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Geology  and  Astronomy,  the  existence  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  is  to  be  reckoned  by  myriads  of 
thousands  of  years.  According  to  Moses,  it  is  alleged, 
they  are  of  yesterday.  To  know  whetlier  this  difficulty 
is  real,  it  is  first  necessary  to  know  what  Moses  has 
actually  said.  And  here  it  is  not  intended  to  propose 
anything  new,  but  to  revert  to  the  ancient  exposition 
of  the  phrase,  "  In  the  beginning,"  for  upon  this  the 
question  really  turns.  The  first  proposition  is  '^  In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  and 
here  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  Heshtthj  the  He- 
brew word  for  "  beginning,"  is  in  the  original  without 
the  definite  article.  Moses  says,  '^  In  Keshith  [not  in 
the  Jieshtt/i]y  Elohim  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth. "  The  antiquity  and  correctness  of  this  reading 
are  proved  by  the  Septuagint,  Chaldec,  and  Syriac 
versions. 

LXX.  'Ev  ofyxfi,  Ohaldee  V»*ip3,  Syriac   h^n^in^ 

and  so  it  is  also  found  in  the  Evangelist's  allusion,  John 
i.  1.  The  uniformity  of  the  reading,  and  the  care  with 
which  it  had  been  preserved  for  centuries — ^notwith- 
standing the  natural  temptation  to  supply  tlie  article — 
testify  Siat  there  was  an  uniform  traoitional  meaning 
attached  to  it,  different  from  that  possible,  if  the  word 
had  the  article.  What  tliis  meaning  is,  is  plainly  seen 
in  the  first  verse  of  St.  John's  Gt)spel.    Kow  that  Socin- 
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ian  exegesis  is  a  tiling  of  the  past^  all  divines,  English 
and  foreign^  agree  that  St  John  here  makes  a  pointed 
reference  to  Gen.  i.  1,  and  tliat  in  the  words  ip  ap)(^ 
"  In  the  beginning,"  he  expresses  Duration  or  Timsj 
previous  to  Creation.  So  Dean  Alford,  "  ^Ev  cLfy)(^  = 
irpo  Tov  TOP  tcaafjLOP  eipcu. "  "  In  the  beginning "  is 
equivalent  to  "  Before  the  world  was. "  liioluck  says 
that  the  phrase  expresses  "  Eternity  d  parte  ante. " 
Meyer  also  takes  it  of  duration  before  time,  and  trans- 
lates it  Vo7*zetUichkeit  (pi-e-temporality),  and  says  that  it 
is  equivalent  to  the  Septuagint  version  of  Prov.  viii. 
23,  "In  the  beginning,  before  he  made  the  earth;" 
and  to  the  words  of  our  Lord  "  Before  the  world  was;  " 
and  of  St.  Paul  "  Before  the  foundation  of  the  world  " 
(Ephes.  i.  4).  De  Wette  has  nearly  the  same  words 
and  the  same  references.  Liicke  also  says  that  the 
phrase  **  In  the  beginning  "  includes  the  idea  of  pre- 
mnndane  existence  (des  Vorweltlicfien)^  and  answere  to 
"  Before  the  world  was  "  (John  xvii.  5).  All  are  agreed 
that  "Beginning"  refers  to  duration  or  time^  not  to 
ordeVy  and  that  it  is  indefinite  in  its  signification,  and 
may  mean  previous  eternity,  or  previous  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  subject  spoken  of.  *  They  who  believe  that 
St.  John  was  inspired  will  receive  his  interpretation 
of  the  fii-st  words  of  Genesis  as  infallibly  correct,  and 
therefore  interpret  them  there  as  in  the  Gospel.  But 
even  if  St.  John  be  regarded  as  an  ordinary  writer 
asserting  an  important  truth,  his  adoption  of  the  inter- 
pretation proves  that  it  was  known  to  the  Jews  of  his 
time,  and  this  is  further  proved  by  the  nearly  contem- 
porary testimony  of  the  Targum. 

Its  author  Onkelos  gives  the  same  meaning,  and 
proves, that  it  was  then  the  received  interpretation. 
For  the  Hebrew  BWeshith  he  gives  B^kadmin  {y^ionp:^ 
in  antiquities^  or  former  times.  The  word  K^dam^ 
equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  Kedem,  si^ifies,  as  Buxtorf 
says,  "  ante^  antiquitaa,  priorita^^  vrincimura^^  In  the 
plural  number,  as  Onkelos  here  has  it,  it  signifies,  not 

*  Similar  is  the  tneaning  of  the  wordi  in  the  Dozolog^,  "At  ii  WM  in  Hi* 
beginniogy  is  now,  and  erer  shall  be." 
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order,  but  time,  "  cmcient  times^formei*  iimesj  eternity?^ 
For  example  (Gten.  xxviii.  19),  "  Luz  was  the  name  of 
the  city  I'^mpbo,  yrom  antiquities^  ot  former  iimesJ*^ 
Again  (Ps.  Ixviii.  33),  "  To  him  that  rideth  upon  the 
heavens  of  heavens  of  antiquitjr,"  the  C^alaee  has 
7««npV«n,  "  that  were  from  anttquttiesy  or  former  times,^ 
which  our  translator  followed,  and  have  rendered, 
"the  heavens  of  heavens  which  were  of  dd.^^  A^in 
(Deut  xxxiii.  27),  "The  Eternal  God  (literally,  the  God 
of  antiquity  or  ^mority)  ; "  Onkelos  has,  "  The  God 
who  is  from  antiquities^  I'^dpion."  Here  the  word  is 
applied  to  eternity.*  When,  therefore,  Onkelos  trans* 
lates  the  first  word  of  Gen.  i.  1,  by  B^kadmin  in  the 
plural,  and  without  the  article,  he  meant,  in  antiquities^ 
informer  times  or  duration^  of  old. 

The  LXX.  use  ei/  op^  in  the  same  way,  and  thereby 
prove  that  this  interpretation  was  far  more  ancient  than 
Onkelos.  Thus,  in  Ezek.  xxxvi.  11,  they  employ  apy$ 
to  render  Kadmah  {former  state\  and  give  as  the 
parallel  ifiirpoadev  for  Rishah^  nearly  relatedto  Reshith. 
E.aTOUCi&  vfia^  d)^  to  iv  afy)(rj  vfi&v,  xai  ei  irQi/qcto  vfia^ 
tlxnrep  rh  Ifnrpoadev  vfi&v. 

Again,  in  Prov.  viii.  23,  thej^  fipp|y  ^^  to  express 
duration  antecedent  to  creation.  IIpo  rov  ai&vo9 
iOefuXUfci  fic  iv  ap^  irpo  tov  rijv  yfjv  irotrjatu. 

In  Deut.  xxxiii.  15,  it  signifies  antiquity*  For 
"  ancient  mountains,"  literally  "  mountains  of  antiquity," 
the  LXX.  have  diro  xopvifn]^  opicjv  dpj(m,  parallel  to 
fiow&v  aevdfov.  According,  then,  to  me  LXX.,  "in 
the  beginning"  means  ^^  in  former  duration^  ofold.^'^ 

This  is  also  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew.  The  word 
HesMth  having,  according  to  its  form,  an  abstract 
meaning,  and  coming  from  Rosh  or  Resh^  head,  signi- 
fies first  of  all,  as  Gesenius  says,  "  the  being  head ; " 
and,  therefore,  applied  to  rank  or  quality,  would  ex- 
press *'^ superiority^^ — to  order,  ^^ priority ^^^  like  its 
synonym  tanp,  whose  first  meaning  is  priority — to  time, 
^^ anteriority.^^  To  "former  time,"  "state  at  a  former 
time,"  it  refers  in  Job  xlii.  12,  "The  Lord  blessed  the 

*  Compare  Jonathan  on  Hicah  r,  S. 
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latter  end  of  Job  more  than  his  beginning,'*  where  the 
LXX.  translate  more  exactly,  o  Si  tcvpiof;  evKoytfce  rk 
Icrxara  'Ii>l3  ^  tA  ifiirpoadev^  and  so  Hirzel  has  "n-^nnn, 
die  spatere,  n'^CK-n,  die  fnihere  Lebenszeit."  So  in  Jer. 
xxviii.  1,  ^'•in  the  beginning  (ReshUh)  of  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah,"  beginning  does  not  mean  the  first  day,  nor 
the  first  year,  but  the  former  part  of  his  reign,  as  the 
prophet  immediately  adds,  "  in  the  fourth  year."  This 
18  also  the  meaning  in  Isai.  xlvi.  10,  '^  declaring  the 
end  from  the  beginning,"  properly,  "declaring  futurity 
from  former  time,"  as  is  explained  bv  the  following 
clause — "  and  from  ancient  times  the  things  which  are 
not  done."  Aqpording  then,  to  the  Hebrew,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  is,  "  In  Iteahith  (ante- 
riority), i.e.,  in  former  times,  of  old,  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth;"  and  the  article  is  omitted 
to  exclude  the  application  of  the  word  to  the  order  of 
creation.  This  is  also  the  sense  given  in  other  words 
by  the  Psalmist  (cii.  26).  "  Of  old  (D-^Jub  ♦  formerly) 
hast  thou  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth." 

The  sum,  then,  of  all  that  has  been  said  is,  that  the 
•  words,  "In  the  beginning,"  refer  to  "time  or  duration,*' 
not  to  order — and  thus,  therefore,  the  first  verse  does 
not  mean,  "At  first  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,"  nor,  "  In  the  beginning  of  creation  he  created 
the  heavens  and  the  eartn,"  but  "  Of  old,  in  former  du- 
ration, God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  How 
long  ago  is  not  said.  The  Hebrew  word  is  indefinite, 
ana  can  include  millions  or  milliards  of  years  just  as 
easily  as  thousands.  The  statement  of  Moses  is,  there- 
fore, not  contrary  to  the  discoveries  of  geology,  which 
alleges  the  earth  to  have  existed  for  myriads  61  years 
before  the  creation  of  man.  Moses's  words  are  big 
enough  to  take  in  times  indefinite,  exceeding  the  pow- 
ers of  human  comprdiension.  lliev  also  answer  the 
more  ancient  objectors,  who  found  it  absurd  that  God 
created  nothing  m  previous  eternity,  and  had  remained 
inactive  until  a  few  thousand  years  ago.f    The  words 

*  Compare  Isa.  zli.  26,  where  cae&tt  is  perallel  to  mrc 

t  See  Angnstine  'de  OiTit  Oct,'  JUb.  il  4, 6;  'Confeia.'  zi.  10.    Oon- 
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of  Hoses,  rightly  understood)  say  jnst  the  contrary. 
They  leave  ^^  the  when  "  of  creation  undefined. 

8.  Bat  tbongh  thus  comprehensive  as  to  the  timci 
they  are  precise  as  to  the  fact  of  creation.  Moses  says 
**6od  created,"  and  Bara^  the  word  here  used,  is  pe- 
culiar. There  are  three  words  employed  in  the  old 
Testament  in  reference  to  the  production  of  the  world 
— JBarA^  he  created ;  YcUzdr^  he  formed  ;  Asih^  he 
made — ^between  which  there  is  this  difference,  that  the 
two  last  may  be,  and  are,  used  of  men.  The  first  word 
Bard  is  never  predicated  of  any  created  being,  angel 
or  man,  but  exclusively  appropriated  to  God,  and  God 
alone  is  called  Bore  vn%  Creator.  Creation  is  therefore, 
according  to  the  Hebrew,  a  Divine  act — something  that 
can  be  performed  by  God  alone.  In  the  next  place, 
though,  according  to  its  etymolo^,  it  does  not  necessa* 
rily  imply  a  creation  out  of  nothing,  it  does  signify  the 
Divine  production  of  something  new^  something  that 
did  not  exist  before.  See  Numb.  xvi.  30 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  23. 
And  therefore  Gesenius  says,  in  his  ^  Thesaurus,'  "  In 
that  common  disputation  of  interpreters  and  theologians 
concerning  the  creation  out  of  nothing,  some  appeal  to 
this  word  [Bara]  as  if  it  could  be  inferred  from  its 
e^rmology,  or  proper  signification,  that  in  Uie  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  not  a  creation  out  of  nothing,  but 
a  eonformation  of  eternal  matter  is  taught.  But,  from 
what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  abundantly  plain,  that 
the  use  of  this  verb  in  Xal  is  altogether  different  from 
its  primary  signification,  and  that  it  is  more  used  of 
new  production  (see  Gen.  ii.  3)than  of  the  conformation 
and  elaboration  of  matter.  But  tliat  in  the  fii*st  verse 
of  Genesis  the  first  creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing, 
and  in  a  rude  and  unformed  state,  and  in  the  remainder 
of  the  first  chapter  the  elaboration  and  disposition  of 
the  recently  created  mass  is  set  forth,  is  proved  by  the 
connection  of  things  in  this  whole  chapter.  Thus,  also, 
the  Babbie  (as  may  be  seen  in  Aben  Esra  to  Gen.  i.  1) 
say  that  ^  creation  is  a  production  of  something  from 
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nothing.' "  Tliis  is  also  the  explanation  given  in  the 
Psalms.  In  Ps.  cxlviii.  5  we  read,  "  For  He,  He  com- 
manded, and  they  were  created."  The  parallel  passage 
fPs.  xxxiii.  9)  says,  "  For  He,  He  said,  and  it  existed 
(''n'»i).  He,  He  commanded,  and  it  stood."  It  is  tme 
that  the  how  of  creation,  the  link  between  the  Divine 
will  and  the  realisation,  is  not  made  known.  Perhaps 
to  finite  minds  it  is  incomprehensible.  But,  notwitli- 
standing,  the  word  creation  is  more  than  a  name  for 
our  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  production.  It  teaches 
that  neither  the  world,  nor  the  matter  of  which  it  is 
composed,  is  eternal  or  self-existent — that  the  nniverse 
is  not  a  pantheistic  emanation,  but  a  work  of  the  Divine 
will  and  power;  and  this  Mosaic  doctrine,  in  accord- 
ance with  all  sound  reason,  has  not  been  shaken  bv 
any  discoveries  or  theories  of  science.  Even  thongh 
the  nebulous  theory  were  demonstrably  certain ;  though 
all  the  starry  hosts  were  mere  affglomerations  of  ele- 
mentarj  matter,  which  was  onfl  diffused  like  «an 
nniversal  fire-mist"  throughout  all  space,  and  impressed 
with  fixed  laws,  or  endowed  with  self-evolving  powers, 
yet  there  must  be  a  maker  of  that  fire-mist  and  its  fifty- 
five  elementary  substances — there  must  be  a  law-giver, 
who  imposed  tnose  laws,  or  communicated  those  powers, 
and  who  produced  that  change  of  temperature,  with- 
out which  agglomeration  would  have  been  impossible— 
that  is,  there  must  have  been  a  Creator,  and  therefore 
the  words  of  Moses  w^ould  still  be  true,  "  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth."  "  Sic  philosophi  debuernnt, 
si  forte  eos  primus  aspectus  mnndi  conturbaverat,  pes* 
tea  cum  vidissent  motus  ejus  finitos  et  SBquabiles,  on^ 
niaque  ratis  ordinibus  moderata,  immutabiliqne  con- 
stantia,  intelligere  inesse  aliauem  non  solum  habitato- 
rem  in  hac  celesti  ac  divina  aomo,  sed  etiam  Sectorem 
et  Moderatorem,  et  tanquam  Architectum  tanti  opens 
tantique  muneris."  * 

9.  In  order  to  understand  the  Mosaic  narrative,  the 
next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "  The  heavens  and  the  earth,"  and  the  purpose 
of  the  whole  verse.  Some  take  it  as  a  title  or  summary 

*  <  De  Nat  Deonim,'  Lib.  ii  c.  85.        ^ 
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of  the  contents  of  tlie  chapter.  Bat  this  view  is  for- 
bidden bj  the  conjunction  "and,"  with  which  the 
second  verge  begins.  "  In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth.  2.  And  the  earth  was  with- 
out form,  and  void."  This  "and"  makes  the  second 
Terse  a  continuation  of  the  nai'rative  begun  in  the  first 
The  proposition,  "And  the  earth  was  without  form, 
and  Toidf,"  implies  that  the  earth  was  in  existence,  and 
that  something  had  been  said  of  it  with  which  the 
"i^id"  is  the  connecting  link.  Besides,  if  the  first 
Terse  be  not  a  part  of  the  narrative,  but  only  a  heading, 
the  creation  of  the  earth  is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the 
narrative  itself.  The  first  verse  is,  therefore,  not  a 
enunmary,  but  a  part  of  the  history  of  creation. 

Others  suppose  that  the  first  verse  describes  the 
creation  of  the  materials  out  of  which  heaven  and  earth 
were  afterwards  formed.  But  this  is  simply  to  put  into 
the  verse  what  is  not  there.  "  Heaven  and  earth  " 
never  mean  materials,  and  if  they  did,  that  meaning 
woxdd  not  agree  with  the  context.  The  connecting 
"  and  "  of  the  second  verse  shows  that  the  earth  of  the 
second  verse  is  that  earth  spoken  of  in  the  first  verse, 
not  the  materials.  Moses  is  very  precise  and  clear  in 
bis  statements,  and  as  he  names  "  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,"  no  ex|)ositor  can  legitimately  give  that  phrase 
a  meaning  which  it  has  not  in  any  other  place  m  the 
Old  Testament.  The  first  question  then,  here,  is,  what 
Moses  intended  by  "  the  heavens,"  for  the  word  is  plural, 
and  has  no  singular  in  Hebrew.  That  something  diiSer- 
ent  from  the  mmament  is  intended  is  plain  from  the 
order  of  the  narrative.  It  is  not  said,  God  made  the 
earth  and  the  heavens,  but  of  old,  in  former  duration, 
God  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Then  it  is  re- 
lated that  the  earth  was  without  form,  and  void ;  dark- 
ness was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep  ;  the  Spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters ;  God  said.  Let  there 
be  light.  Then,  on  the  second  day,  God  made  the 
firmament,  and  called  it  heavens.  iThe  heavens  of  the 
first  verse  were  made  in  former  duration,  before  the 
moving  of  the  Spirit,  before  the  appearance  of  light 
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The  heavens  of  the  serentb  and  eighth  yenes,  were 
made  on  the  second  day,  after  the  earai  and  after  light 
The  difference  of  time  proves  a  difference  of  sabjeets, 
lost  as  there  is  a  difference  between  the  earth  m  the 
first  verse,  which  means  the  whole  terraqueous  globe, 
and  the  earth  of  the  tenth  verse,  which  is  onlj  the  dry 
land.  And  this  difference  between  the  heavens  of  the 
first  verse  and  the  firmament  is  strongly  marked  in  the 
fourth  verse  of  the  second  chapter — ^^  These  are  the 
generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  when  t}iey 
were  created,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  Ood  made  tlie 
earth  and  the  heavens."  In  the  first  half  reference  is 
made  to  the  primitive  creation,  and  therefore  the  order 
of  the  first  verse  is  preserved.  In  the  latter  half  refers 
ence  is  made  to  the  creation  of  the  earth  in  its  emp^ 
state,  and  the  subsequent  making  of  the  firmamoit; 
and,  therefore,  earth  is  put  first,  before  heavens,  an 
inversion  that  must  be  intentional,  as  the  phrase  *'  heav^ 
en  and  earth  "  is  in  Scripture  a  standing  formula,  but 
the  inversion  ''earth  and  heaven"  occurs  only  once 
more  in  the  Bible  (Ps.  cxlviii.  13).  The  first  expres- 
sion, ''the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  comprehends  all 
created  things,  the  universe ;  the  second,  "  earth  and 
heavens,"  ti£es  in  only  the  earth  and  that  portion  of 
the  universe  immediatelv  connected  with  it.    The  ob- 

i'ect  of  the  historian  is  nrst  to  assert  that  God  is  the 
ireator  of  all  created  things,  invisible  as  well  as  visi- 
ble ;  then  to  narrate  the  manner  in  which  this  earth 
was  prepared  for  the  abode  of  man  by  the  same  Al- 
mighty Being,  so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  tbe  eternity 
of  matter,  nor  yet  for  two  Creators,  one  of  whom  made 
the  high  and  holy  spiritual  world,  the  other,  this  lower 
and  material  world.  The  Jews  knew  that  there  were 
other  heavens,  as  those  where  angels  dwell,  mentioned 
zxviii.  12-17,  whither,  perhaps,  Elijah  was  carried  (9 
Kings  ii.  1),  and  the  heavens  where  is  the  throne  of 
God  (Ps.  xi.  4 ;  ciii.  19),  called  also  the  heavens  cf 
hea/oens.  That  these  heavens  and  the  angels  were 
made  before  the  earth  and  the  firmament  appears 
from  Job  xxxviii.  7,  "  When  die  morning  stars  sang 
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together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy." 
They  are,  therefore,  included  in  the  statement  of  the 
first  Yerse,  ^^  Of  old  Ood  made  the  heavens  and  the 
jtarth,"  as  they  certainly  are  in  the  first  verse  of  the 
B6C^:id  chapter,  where  Moses,  simunin^  np  the  entire 
work  of  creation  of  the  universe,  the  prmiitive  creation 
and  the  six  days'  work,  savs, ''  Thus  the  heavens  and 
tlie  earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them."  Hie 
jexpression  ^^  host  of  heaven  "  sometimes  means  the  heav- 
enly bodies,  sometimes  angels :  thus,  in  Dent.  xix.  4, 
it  evidently  refers  to  the  former ;  in  1  Kings  xxii.  19, 
JDia.  zxiv  21,  Ps.  cxlviii.  2,  it  as  plainly  refers  to  the 
latter,  who  are  called  ^^  Jehovah's  host "  (Josh.  v.  14^ 
15),  and  ^^  God's  host "  (Gen.  xxxii),  where  the  corre- 
aponding  word  nans  is  used.  Therefore,  in  this  sum- 
ming up  of  creation,  '^  all  the  host  of  them  "  is  meur 
lioned.  to  include  angels,  often  referred  to  in  this  Book 
of  Genesis,  and  to  teach  that  thev  were  not  independent 
beings,  but  creatures  of  God.  According  to  the  Bible, 
.then,  this  earth  is  not  the  centre  of  the  universe.  Long 
before  it  was  fashioned  for  man  there  were  heavens,  ana 
morning  stars,  and  angels ;  regions  more  glorious  than 
the  earth,  heavens  more  ancient  than  the  firmament, 
heavenly  inhabitants  who  excel  in  strength,  and  who 
looked  on  in  wonder  and  adoration  when  they  beheld 
the  earth  fashioned  by  the  Creator.  .  The  ken  of  Moses 
and  iiie  Hebrews  was  not  limited  to  this  earth,  nor  their 
idea  of  duration  to  the  time  that  man  has  existed.  They 
knew  that  the  earth  in  its  present  condition  was  later 
than  the  heavens  and  their  host,  and  the  human  race 
young  when  compared  with  the  angels  of  God. 

10.  Yebse  2.-^The  next  statement  made  by  Moses 
is  so  far  from  being  in  opx>o8ition  to  the  discoveries  of 
science  that  it  is  an  extraordinary  anticipation  of  what 

Edlogy  teaches.  It  presents  to  us  the  earth  before  its 
bitation  by  man,  covered  with  water,  and  utterly  de- 
void of  inhabitants  or  life.  ^'  The  earth  was  [or,  as 
others  translate,  had  heoome*']  desolation  and  empti- 
nessy  and  darkness .  upon  the  face  of  the  raging  deep, 

*  PsHiias.   Pott  h»e  too  tam  fiwto  «nt  rttilA  et  •dMrtai 
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and  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d  brooding  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters."  V  ery  similar  are  the  statements  of  geologists, 
who,  though  believing  that  the  earth  was  first  in  a  state 
of  imeous  fusion,  suppose  that  before  the  various  for- 
mations and  deposits  began,  it  was  first  entirely  covered 
with  water.  So  Pfaff  says,  "  We  soon  perceive  not  only 
that  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  our  earth  was  under 
water,  but  that  to  water  it  owes  its  ori^n,  and  that 
under  water  the  entire  gradual  formation  of  these 
mighty  masses  took  place."  And  again,  ^^  The  earth 
was  at  first  a  molten  £ery  sphere,  over  which  existed 
a  thick  atmosphere,  containing  all  the  water  of  the 
earth.  In  consequence  of  cooling  a  firm  crust  was 
formed,  which  was  everywhere  uniformly  covered  by 
water,  condensed  in  like  manner  by  the  same  cooling 

Erocess."*  The  confiicts  between  the  waters  and  the 
ery  heat,  as  the  crust  of  the  earth  was  broken,  fell 
in,  or  was  upheaved,  are  vividly  described  by  M. 
d'Orbigny,  and  his  account  answers  well  to  die  words 
of  Moses,  ^^The  earth  was  desolation  and  emptiness, 
and  darkness  upon  the  face  of  the  raging  deep."  It 
is  not  necessary  to  accept  this  theorv  of  ^^  a  molten 
fi^ry  sphere,"  as  the  Neptunists  describe  a  somewhat 
similar  state,  produced  by  water  only,  and  a  sober 
though  able  author  speaks  of  it  onlv  as  a  guess. 
"  Geology  .  .  •  may  guess  at  conditions  of  origi- 
nal igneous  fluidity  or  aqueous  plasticity  in  the  mass, 
and  may  hint  at  some  great  law  of  secular  contraction ; 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  on  these  and  similar  points 
science  is  yet  unable  to  offer  anything  like  the  certainly 
of  demon8tration."t  But  the  great  facts  of  the  sub- 
mersion of  the  earth,  and  its  desolation  and  emptiness, 
were  stated  by  Moses  more  than  3000  years  ago,  ana 
his  statements  have  not  only  not  been  disproved,  but 
have  been  confirmed,  by  tne  deductions  of  modem 
scientific  research.  But"  how  this  state  of  "  igneous 
fluidity  or  aqueous  plasticity,"  and  consequent  desola- 
tion and  emptiness,  arose ;  whether  God  created  the 

*  PfaiTs  <  Schtfpfangs^itBschichte/  pp.  8  and  615.  See  also  D'OrbigBTl 
'  Conn  iUmenitart,*  torn.  iL,  Fmoio.  L  261 ;  Lardner's  '  Pre-Adamile  Eanb/ 
1 187 :  '  Emh^  and  Reviews/  pp.  818, 14. 

t  Page's  'Adranced  Text-book  of  Geology/  p  25. 
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earth  desolate  and  empty,  or  whether  it  became  bo  in 
consequence  of  some  mighty  catastrophe,  neither  Nep- 
tnnists  nor  Vnlcanists  can  tell  us,  nor  has  Moses  ex- 
preulj  declared,  though  tlie  latter  appears  to  some  to 
DO  implied  in  his  words.  There  seems  to  be  a  contrast 
between  the  state  of  the  heavens  and  that  of  the  earth. 
"  Of  old  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  And 
the  earth  was  desolation  and  emptiness,"  not  so  the 
heavens.  If  Dathius's  translation,  "  Tlie  earth  had  be- 
come desolation  and  emptiness,"*  be  correct,  it  would 
follow  this  was  not  the  earth's  original  state.  How  the 
change  from  tlie  chaotic,  the  desolate  and  the  empty, 
was  effected,  science  cannot  tell.  Moses  informs  us 
that  it  was  by  the  action  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  "  The 
Spirit  of  God  hroodiiig  on  the  face  of  the  waters,"  not 
"  the  wind  of  God,"  as  the  verb  rachaph  [to  brood]  is 
never  used  of  wind.  "  The  Spirit  streamed  forth  from 
God  upon  the  chaos,  communicated  to  it  life-power, 
and  made  it  capable  of  development  at  God's  bidding, 
and  of  bringing  forth  plants  and  animals.  For,  accord- 
ing to  the  Old  Testament,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the 
quickening  principle  of  the  worlo,  and  all  life  is  an 
outgoing  from  God ;  according  to  Psalm  civ.  30,  even 
the  life  of  the  vegetable  kingdom."t 

11.  Verses  3,  and  14-19. — ^The  next  Mosaic  state- 
ment is  found  in  verses  3-5,  "  And  God  said.  Let  there 
be  light,  and  there  was  light.  And  God  saw  the  light, 
that  it  was  good,  and  God  separated  between  the  light 
and  between  the  darkness.  And  God  called  the  light 
day,  and  the  darkness  He  called  night.  And  evening 
happened,  and  morning  happened,  one  day,":j:  and  has 

♦  This  translation  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  verb  rm  is,  in  some 
twenty  places  in  this  chapter,  correctly  translated  by  yiyo/Aoi  and^,  and  not 
by  ffifU  or  turn,  and  has  elsewhere,  without  a  following  b,  the  same  sienificft- 
.  tion.  e.g.  Isai.  Ixiv.  5,  9,  where  see  Ewald,  Zunz,  and  Rosenmuller.  Tnat  the 
earth  was  not  originally  desolate  also  seems  to  be  implied  in  Isai.  xlv.  18. 
"He  created  not  the  earth  a  desolation"  [Tohu]. 

t  Knobel  in  loc.  Comp.  Gksenius,  'Thesaurus,'  in  Bad.  tim,  "De 
Spiritu  Dei.  qui  rudi  creationis  moli  inc^ibabat  foveru  et  Tivificans." 

X  The  exact  force  of  the  Hebrew  words,  especially  of  the  verb  irn^o,  is 
more  apparent  in  the  LXX.  than  in  our  Anthorixed  Version.  Kol  clrcv  6 
Ms  Tc^nHrm  fms^  ictU  iy4yvro  ^s.  Ka)  ffI9ffy  6  Ms  rh  ^s  5ri  iraA^r, 
KtH  Siex^pM'o^  0  $9hs  &i^  fJL^ffoy  rov  ^trrhs  KoX  M,  /Ucotf  roS  ffiUrovs'  Koi 
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given  occasion  to  manj  objections.  Celsns  found  it 
strange  that  Moses  should  speak  of  days  before  the  ex- 
istence of  the  sun.*  "  How  did  God  create  the  light 
before  the  sun  ? "  asked  Voltaire.  "  How  did  He  make 
the  day  before  the  sun  was  made  ?  "f  "  Modem  as- 
tronomy," says  D.  F.  Strauss,  "  found  it  contrary  to 
order,  tnat  the  earth  should  not  only  have  been  created 
before  the  sun,  but  should  also,  besides  day  and  ni^ht, 
have  distinction  of  the  elements  and  vegetation  before 
the  sun."  X  ^^  Light  and  the  measurement  of  time  are 
represented  as  existing  before  the  manifestation  of  the 
sun,  and  this  idea,  although  repugnant  to  our  modem 
knowledge,  has  not  in  former  times  appeared  absurd," 
is  the  objection  of  '  Essays  and  Keviews  ;'§  and,  as  is 
evident,  is  not  the  result  of  modem  science,  having 
been  broached  already  by  Celsus.  As,  however,  recent 
writers  give  modem  science  the  credit  of  it,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  ask,  what*  does  modem  science  teach  with 
regard  to  the  relative  ages  of  the  earth  and  the  sun  f 
The  answer  is.  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing  as  a  scien- 
tific certainty.  Whether  sun  and  earth  were  created 
simultaneously,  and  in  their  present,  relations— or, 
whether  the  earth,  already  created,  wandered  within 
the  range  of  solar  attraction,  or  whether,  after  the  sun 
existed,  the  earth  was  called  forth  within  that  range, 
scieifce  does  not  know.  It  has,  however,  without  any 
reference  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  proposed  a  theoiy, 
which  has  been  accepted  by  some  of  the  most  scientific 
men  of  these  days  as  highly  probable.  |  Had  it  been 
devised  for  the  express  purpose  of  removing  the  sup- 

Eosed  difiicuties  of  the  Mosaic  account,  it  could  hardly 
ave  been  more  to  the  purpose.    It  supposes  that  the 

ixdKwtv  6  0<bf  rh  ^t  hv^ipov  itol  rh  ckStos  iKd\tff€  y^rra,  Kol  fyt^vro 
imripa  kcUL  iyiwrro  wfwif  ^ft^pa  fjdtu 

*  Origen  *  contra  Gelsum/  ri.  60,  torn.  L  678. 

+  Voltaire's  Worki,  vol.  xxxiiL  408. 

t  *  Glaubenslehre/  vol.  i.  p.  622.   '  §  P.  219. 

I  or  the  theorj  in  its  present  form  La  Place  is  the  author.  Peiliaps  tbe 
first  suggestion  came  from  Sir  W.  HerscbeL  It  has  been  adopted  by  tbe 
ffreat  German  astronomer,  Madler,  and  extended  to  comets.  It  has  been 
defended  bv  Pfaff,  and  its  truth  has  been  taken  for  granted  bj  Humboldt, 
'  Cosmos/  L  85,  90,  ir.  168.  It  is  alto  ftdrocated  by  the  antbor  of*  YeitigM 
•f  the  Natural  Histoiy  of  Graation.' 
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whole  Bolar  system  was  originally  one  mass  of  yaponry 
or  nebulous  matter,  which,  according  to  the  laws  of 
firavitation,  assumed  the  form  of  an  immense  sphere. 
This  sphere  received  (from  without)  an  impulse  which 
caused  it  to  revolve  on  its  axis  from  west  to  east.  In 
consequence  of  this  revolving  motion,  it  became  flat- 
tened at  the  poles  and  swollen  in  the  equatorial  region. 
and  in  consequence  of  the  greatness  of  the  centrifugal 
force  at  the  equator,  and  the  contemporaneous  conden- 
sation and  contraction  of  the  nebulous  mass,  a  free 
revolving  ring,  similar  to  that  of  Saturn,  detached  it- 
self in  the  region  of  the  equator.  This  ring  not  being 
of  uniform  density,  and  in  consequence  of  contraction, 
broke  in  one  or  more  places,  and  these  fragments,  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  became  a  sphere 
or  spheres,  that  is,  a  planet,  or  planets,  all  necessarily 
revolving  from  west  to  east,  round  the  parent  mass. 
Another  ring  was  formed  in  like  manner,  and  another 
planet  came  into  existence,  and  so  on  until  the  whole 
solar  system  was  complete.  A  similar  process  took 
place  with  regard  to  some  of  the  planets,  and  thus  they 
got  their  moons.''^ 

Now,  according  to  this  theory,  not  only  the  earth, 
but  all  the  planets  of  our  system,  existed  before  the  sun 
in  its  present  condition.  As  these  planets  are  now  not 
self-illuminating,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  rings, 
when  detached  from  the  original  nebulous  mass,  were 
dark  also,  and  therefore  that  the  equatorial  matter  of 
the  parent  nebulous  sphere  of  which  they  were  com- 


for  the  zodiaod  light  M.  Plateau  has  furnished  an  ingenious  experimental 
rerification.  He  mixed  alcohol  and  water  until  the  mixture  was  of  the  same 
specific  graTit^  as  oil.  The  mixture  waa  then  put  into  a  glass  box,  and  a 
certain  quantity  of  oil  introduced,  which  immediatelj  took  the  form  of  a 
globe.  He  now  applied  an  axis,  which  passed  through  the  axis  of  the  oil 
globe,  and  caused  tne  box  to  rotate  rapidlj.  In  consequence  of  the  rotation 
Uie  oil  globe  flattened  at  the  poles  ana  swelled  out  at  the  equator.  A  more 
rapid  motion  disengaged  a  ring  of  oil,  rerolnng  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
oil  globe.  This  ring  broke,  and  the  fhigmenta  formed  globes  or  planets  ro- 
tating on  their  axes,  and  revolTing^round  the  parent  globe.  See  Pfaff,  p. 
S18 ;  also '  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation/  reprint  of  sixth  edi- 
tiOBy  pp.  11-14. 
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Sosed  was  also  devoid  of  light — that  therefore  the  sun 
id  not  receive  its  Inminoas  atmosphere  nntil  all  the 
planets  had  been  detached.  But,  nntil  this  luniinons 
atmosphere  existed,  thev  could  not  derive  their  light 
from  the  sun.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  supposed 
that  these  detached  rings  were  luminous,  and  that  the 
planets  formed  from  them  were  luminous  also,  then 
the  planets  had  a  light  of  their  own,  independent  of  the 
Bun.  But  however  that  be,  so  much  follows  from  this 
theory,  that  the  earth  existed  before  the  residuary 
parent  globe  could  be  called  the  sun,  or  could  perform 
its  office  of  luminary  to  the  system.  K  the  earth  there- 
fore had  light  during  this  period,  it  must  have  been  de- 
rived from  some  omer  source.  That  this  is  possible 
cannot  now  be  denied.  The  discoveries  with  regard  to 
heat,  combustion,  electricitv,  galvanism,  show  that 
there  may  be  light  independent  of  the  sun.  It  is  also 
now  generally  received  that  the  sun  itself  is  an  opaque 
body,  and  that  solar  light  proceeds  from  a  luminous  at- 
mosphere by  which  it  is  surrounded.*  The  progress 
of  science  has,  therefore,  neutralized  the  objection  that 
light  could  not  exist  before  the  sun.  Indeed  it  has 
done  more — it  has  proved  the  accuracy  of  the  Mosaic 
language.  Moses  does  not  call  the  sun  "Or,  light,'*  but 
"  Madr^  a  place  or  instrument  of  light,"  a  luminary, 
or  candlestick,t  just  what  modem  science  has  discov- 
ered it  to  be.  I'hus,  so  far  is  the  Mosaic  doctrine  of 
liffht  from  being  opposed  to  recent  discoveries,  that  if 
Moses  had  wished  to  describe  the  modem  doctrine  con- 
cerning light,  he  could  not  have  expressed  himself  more 
happily.  "  Scripture  does  not  say  that  God  created  the 
light,  or  made  it,  but  said,  ^  Let  it  be,  and  it  was  I ' 

♦  Arago*8  'Astronomy,'  pp.  66,  57;  Pfaff,  p.  621;  Humboldt's  'Cosmos,' 
iii.  271,  etc. ;  Walker's  *  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Sun,'  p.  6.  The  won- 
derftil  discoreries  of  Kirchoff  and  oUiers  in  solar  chemistry  are  supposed  by 
some  to  confirm  La  Place's  theory,  and  to  prore  that  the  earth  was  D«fore  the 
son,  and  had  a  light  of  its  own. 

t  Knobel,  in  his  Commentary,  has  "Lichtorto."  For  the  meaning  of 
nouns  formed  by  prefixing  c,  see  Ewald's  'Grammar,'  %%  837  and  889 ;— "a 
may  signify,  first,  that  wherein  anything  happens,  the  place  of  action  (the 
so-called  a  loci) ;  ....  secondly,  the  instrument  of  action ;  thirdly,  the  what 
of  the  eetion."  Compare  also  Simonis  '  Arcanum  Formamm/  pp.  447-^04; 
Getenioa'B  'Lehrgeb/  p.  494,  %  14. 
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If^  then,  light  be  not  a  separate  and  definite  body,  but 
only  vibrations  or  undulations  of  ether,  somehow  set  in 
motion,  the  sacred  writer  could  not  have  expressed  its 
appearance  in  words  ^ore  beautiful  or  more  agreeable 
to  truth."  * 

Now,  this  theory  of  La  Place  may  or  may  not  be 
true,t  but  it  is  an  offspring  of  modern  science,  and 
implies,  just  like  the  Mosaic  account,  the  pre-existence 
of  the  earth  before  the  sun  became  the  luminary  of  the 
8ystem.  It  does,  indeed,  also  imply  the  pre-existence 
of  the  great  parent  nebulous  globe,  but  this  is  not  con- 

nto  the  Mosaic  account.  Moses  does  not  say  that 
ody  of  the  sun  or  moon  and  stars  were  created  on 
the  fourth  day,  but  according  to  the  Hebrew,  "  God 
said.  Let  there  be  light-holders  in  the  firmament  of  the 
hcAven,  ....  and  let  them  be  for  light-holders  in  the 
firmament  of  the  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth, 

and  Grod  made  the  two  great  light-holders and 

Qod  gave  in'^i,  them  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  to 
give  hght  upon  the  earth,  and  the  stars."  The  Hebrew 
word,  Asah,  make,  may  signify  "  make  ready,  prepare, 
dress"  (see  Gesenius's  '  Lexicon,'  in  verb.).  The  crear 
tion  of  the  sun  or  parent  globe  may  be  included  in 
verse  1,  and  the  work  of  the  fourth  day  consisted  in 
famishing  it  with  its  luminous  atmosphere.  When 
this  took  place,  and  the  sim  began  to  shed  its  light, 
then  the  moon,  and  the  earth's  fellow  planets,  "the 
stars,"  of  verse  16,  became  luminaries  also.  The  stars 
of  this  sixteenth  verse  are  certainly  different  from  those 
morning  stars  of  which  Job  speaks,  which  were  in  ex- 
istence long  before,  and,  as  connected  with  the  sun  and 
moon,  seem  naturally  to  mean  those  belonging  to  the 
solar  system,  and  which  received  their  light  on  the 
fourth  day,  when  the  sun  became  luminous.     Having 

♦  *  Cosmogony  of  Moses/  by  M.  Marcel  de  Serres,  Professor  of  Mineralogy 
and  Geology  at  Ijilontpellier,  Uerman  edition,  p.  45.  Compare  the  language 
of  St.  Pani72  Cor.  it.  6.    It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Hebrew  verb  -r!3,  whidi 

Signifies  ''  to  flow/'  also  signifies  ''  to  shine,  gire  Ugbt.''    nnns,  light.    Job 

t  Compar*  Wbewell's  '  Indications  of  the  Creator.'  pp.  64, 162,  and  hit 
^PWlMoptay  of  Disoorery/  pp.  aOi,  805;  'PlanOity  of  Worlds,'  p.  19ft. 
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thus  seen  how  modem  science  proves  that  the  earth 
and  light  might*  exist,  and,  according  to  scientific 
theory,  probably  did  exist  before  the  sun,  it  is  no 
longer  difficult  to  conceive,  how  there  might  also  be  a 
measure  of  time.  What  that  measure  was,  the  length 
of  that  "  one  day,"  of  which  Moses  speaks,  it  is  now 
necessarv  to  inquire. 

12.  The  question,  then,  naturally  arises,  How  are 
we  to  understand  the  word  "  day  "  ?  Is  it  a  period  of 
twenty-four  hours,  or  is  it  an  indefinite  portion  of  timet 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Almighty  could  not  only 
arrange  the  earth  in  six  ordinary  days,  but  that  He 
could  create  the  whole  universe  oy  a  momentary  ex- 
ertit  of  His  power.  Tlie  shortness  of  tl  time, 
therefore,  is  no  valid  objection.  The  contiarv  ob- 
jection that  six  ordinary  days  are  too  long,  and  that 
mstantaneous  creation  is  more  worthy  of  Omnipotence, 
is  just  as  strong.  But  nature  and  Scripture  both 
teach  us  that  it  has  pleased  God  to  work  gradually. 
His  purpose  was  to  fill  the  earth  with  inhabitants,  and 
yet  only  a  single  pair  was  created.  He  announced  the 
Kedeemer  in  raradise,  but  4000  years  passed  away 
before  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come.  It  is  His 
will  that  the  whole  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  Himself;  but  the  diffusion  of  that  knowledge 
has  been  left  to  gradual  preaching  and  human  instru- 
mentality. So  in  nature,  trees,  animals,  and  men 
have  small  beginnings,  and  require  time  to  attain  to 
perfection.  This  twofold  course  of  the  Divine  procedure, 
in  grace  and  in  nature,  guards  us  against  the  necessity 
of  supposing  that  the  arrangement  of  the  earth  waa 
of  necessity  sudden,  or  a  series  of  instantaneous  ex- 
hibitions of  Omnipotence.  The  facts  of  creation,  how« 
ever,  must  be  gathered  from  the  Mosaic  statement. 
Moses  undoubtedly  reckons  six  days.  But  it  is  an  old 
and  true  observation,  that  in  the  Bible  the  word  '*day'* 
often  signifies  undefined  periods  of  time,  as  "  the  day 
of  the  Lord,"  "the  day  of  vengeance,"  "that  day,'' 
"the  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand."  In  tms 
narrative  (ii.  4)  the  word  takes  in  the  whole  time  oi  tho 
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creative  work.  The  first  three  days  were  certainly  not 
measured  by  the  interval  between  sunset  and  sunset, 
for  as  yet  the  sun  was  not  perfect,  and  had  no  light. 
The  first  day  consisted  of  an  alternation  of  light  and 
darkness.  But  how  long  the  light  lasted,  and  how  long 
the  darkness  until  the  next  dawn,  is  not  said.  That 
there  was  an  alternation  of  light  and  darkness,  is  re« 
lated  in  the  words,  "And  God  divided  between  flie 
light  and  between  the  darkness.  And  God  called  the 
light  Day,  and  the  darkness  He  called  Night."  First 
there  had  been  universal  darkness.  "Darkness  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep."  Out  of  this  darkness  God 
caused  the  light  to  shine.  "  God  said.  Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light."  It  might,  then,  be  sup- 
posed that  this  light  being  as  universal  as  the  darkness 
nad  been,  there  was  now  only  continued,  uninterrupted 
light  in  the  world,  and  no  darkness  more  until  the  new 
order  of  things  commenced  in  the  fourth  day.  Hie 
sacred  historian  guards  againist  this  supposition  by 
relating  that  God  divided  between  the  light  and  the 
darkness,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  division, 
evening  happened,  and  morning  happened,  so  that  one 
stage  of  creation  was  divided  from  the  other  by  an 
interval  of  darkness.  The  time  of  light  in  which  the 
Divine  work  proceeded.  He  called  Day,  and  the  time  of 
darkness  He  called  Kight.^  It  was  not  a  day  measured 
by  the  presence  of  the  sun's  light,  nor  a  night  meas- 
ured by  the  absence  of  that  light.  Tliere  was  light 
and  there  was  darkness,  and  Goa  called  the  light  Day, 
and  the  darkness  He  called  Night.  The  union  of  these 
two  periods  of  light  and  darkness  He  calls  "  one  day," 
"a  second  day,"  "  a  third  day,"  to  mark  the  distinctive 
breaks  in  the  progress  of  the  development  of  the  world. 
In  the  fifth  verse  "  day  "  is  taken  in  two  senses, — first, 
of  the  duration  of  the  light;  and  secondly,  of  the 
whole  time  of  light  and  darkness  together.  But  how 
long  the  light  continued  before  it  was  evening,  or  how 
long  the  darkness  continued  before  it  was  morning,  or 

*  Oompare  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "  I  muat  work  the  works  of  Him  thai 
aent  me,  while  it  is  day ;  the  night  oometh  when  no  man  can  woik.** 
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what  was  the  duration  of  the  two  together,  we  are  not 
told ;  and  so  far  there  is  nothing  to  cause  us  to  con- 
chide  that  the  whole  was  equal  to  twenty-four  hours. 
It  is  true  that  David  Strauss  *  urges  the  mention  of 
"evening  and  morning,"  and  thence  concludes  that 
they  must  be  common  days ;  and  there  is  a  general 
persuasion  that  Moses  here  reckons  according  to  the 
usual  custom  of  the  Hebrews,  from  evening  to  evening, 
supposing  that  the  original  darkness  is  the  first  even- 
ing, and  that  the  space  of  time  occupied  by  it  and  by 
the  light  which  succeeded,  is  described  as  the  first  day. 
But  this  mistake  arises  from  confining  the  attention  to 
the  English  translation,  which  says  "  And  the  evening 
and  the  morning  were  the  first  day."  f  But  the  He- 
brew and  the  ancient  versions  have  "And  evening 
happened,  and  morning  happened,  one  day."  Now  if 
the  first  day  begins  with  the  original  darkness,  then 
the  first  day  consists  of  the  original  darkness,  the  li^ht, 
and  the  evening  that  followed,  ending  with  the  mommg, 
and  thus  the  first  day  would  have  an  evening  at  the 
beginning  and  an  evening  at  the  end.  The  mention  of 
mominffy  "  evening  happened  and  morning  happened," 
ought  to  have  guarded  against  this  mistake.  jSvening 
and  morning  do  not  together  make  a  day,  but  only  a 
part  of  a  day.  The  wliole  day  is  not  complete  until 
the  following  evening.  But  that  Moses  does  not  here 
reckon  from  evening  to  evening  is  proved  from  the 
account  of  the  first  day.  The  evocation  of  light  is  the 
prominent  object  of  the  first  day's  work,  but  it  is  after 
this  evocation  of  light  that  it  is  said  "And  there  was 
evening,  and  there  was  morning,  one  day."  If,  there- 
fore, the  day  began  with  the  evening,  light  was  created 
before  that  first  day  began,  and  there  would  be  no 
account  at  all  of  what  was  done  the  first  day.  The 
first  day  must,  therefore,  be  reckoned  as  beginning  at 
the  appearance  of  light,  and  continuing  through  the 
evening  to  the  dawn.    The  appearance  of  light,  with 

*  '  Glanbenslehre/  p.  624. 
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the  darkness  that  followed  the  evenmg  until  the  next 
dawn,  is  the  first  day.  With  that  dawn  the  second 
day  begins.  This  mode  of  reckoning,  unique  in  the 
Bible,  and  peculiar  to  this  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  sug- 
gests that  the  days  are  peculiar  too.  To  know  the 
fength  of  the  first  day,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know 
how  long  the  night  continued  after  its  first  appearance 
until  the  evening  came,  and  then  how  long  from  even- 
ing until  the  first  dawn.  But  this  is  not  told  us.  The 
oroinance  concerning  the  reckoning  of  time,  "  Let  them 
be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  for 
vears,"  was  not  given  until  the  fourth  day,  and  could 
have  no  application  until  after  the  creation  of  Adam. 
Not  by  the  sun,  then,  were  the  days  measured,  but  by 
light  and  darkness,  which  God  called  Day  and  Night, 
ot  the  length  of  which  we  are  not  informed ;  and,  con- 
sequently, there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  compel  us  to 
restrict  the  days  to  the  time  of  the  earth's  diurnal  mo- 
tion. If  the  length  of  the  days  is  to  be  measured  by 
that  of  the  seventh,  the  day  of  God's  rest,  those  days 
mast  be  indefinite  periods,  for  the  day  of  rest  still 
continues.  It  is  said,  chap.  ii.  2,  ^' And  he  rested  on 
the  seventh  day  from  all  the  work  which  He  had 
made,"  without  any  mention  of  evening  and  morning. 
The  day  of  rest,  tnerefore,  still  continues,  and  this  is 
plainly  expressed  and  argued  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  "  Let  us  therefore  fear,  lest  a  promise  being 
left  us  of  entering  into  His  rest,  any  of  vou  shoulil 
seem  to  come  short  of  it,"  or,  as  some  modems  trans- 
late, "  Let  us  then  be  careful,  lest  as  a  promise  to  enter 
into  His  [God's]  rest  still  remains,  any  of  you  appear 
remaining  behind."  On  which  words  Stuart  says, 
"In  chapter  iv.  1,  he  brings  forward  the  assertion  that 
the  promise  of  entering  into  the  rest  of  God  still  re- 
mains, addressed  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  as  it  was 
to  the  Israelites  of  old.  .  .  .    But  what  is  the  rest  in 

Juestion?  Is  it  quiet  possession  of  the  land  of 
ianaan?  No,  says  the  Apostle.  Believers  now  en- 
ter into  the  rest  (verse  3),  i.e.  (adds  he)  the  same  kind 
of  rest  as  was  anciently  proffered.      Moreover,  God 

11* 
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calls  it  fcaram-avaiv  fwv.  My  rest,  i.e.  (adds  he)  sncli 
rest  as  God  enjoyed,  after  He  completed  the  creation 
of  the  world,  consequently  spiritual,  heavenly  rest. 
This  is  plain  (as  he  goes  on  in  verse  4)  from  what  the 
Scripture  says,  Gen.  ii.  2,  concerning  the  rest  of  God.** 
According,  then,  to  this  declaration  that  God's  rest  or 
Sabbath  still  continues,  the  seventh  day  of  creation  is 
an  indefinite  period  and  the  other  days  may  be  also. 
The  six  days  are  days  of  the  Lord,  God's  days,  as  the 
first  Sabbath  was  God's  rest,  and,  therefore,  as  God 
rested  on  His  seventh  day,  man  is  commanded  to  rest 
on  his  seventh  day,  and  God  blessed  and  sanctified  it 
13.  But  though  tlie  Mosaic  language  implies  that  the 
six  days  of  which  he  speaks  are  six  periods  of  time,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  are  to  be  identified  with  the 
six  periods  commonly  received  in  geology.  Indeed,  to 
those  who  have  no  theory  to  establish,  it  is  apparent 
that  they  do  not  agree,  neither  is  it  necessary  that  they 
should.  That  the  Mosaic  account  is  not  contradicted 
by  modem  discovery  is  quite  sufficient.  The  impossi- 
bility of  identifying  these  periods  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  of  the  work  of  two  days  in  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count geology  knows  nothing,  and  astronomy  nothing 
certain ;  namely,  that  of  the  first  on  which  the  light 
was  called  forth  ;  and  of  the  fourth  day,  when  the  sun 
and  the  planetary  system  were  perfected.  Moses  gives 
an  outline  of  the  history  of  creation,  such  as  would  be 
intelligible  to  those  for  whom  he  wrote,  and  suitable  as 
an  introduction  to  Divine  revelation,  and  on  both  ac- 
counts necessarily  limited  in  the  matter  and  brief  in 
the  narration.  He,  therefore,  notices  only  those  things 
necessary  to  a  true  religious  system,  or  perceptible  by 
men.  After  the  original  creation  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  the  condition  ot  earth,  he  mentions  the  evocation 
of  light  and  the  creation  of  the  ether,  in  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  move,  as  effected  in  the  first  two  days. 
Whether  anything  else  was  created  in  those  two  days, 
he  neither  affirms  nor  denies.  So  far  therefore  as  the 
Mosaic  record  is  concerned,  these  two  days  may  in- 
clude the  whole  of  the  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
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formations,  with  all  their  products,  their  flora  and  their 
fauna.  The  products  of  those  periods,  buried  in  the 
earth,  were,  so  far  as  we  know,  utterly  unknown  to  the 
Israelites  and  their  contemporaries,  and  to  mankind 
for  many  ages  after.  Even  to  ourselves  the  knowledge 
is  recent.  For  Moses  to  mention  them,  was  not  only 
nnnecessary,  but  would  have  been  altogether  out  of 

Slace.      Such  details  would  have  encumbered  the  out- 
ne,  and  turned  away  the  attention  from  God   the 
Creator  to  things  at  that  time  invisible  and  unintelli- 

S'ble.  The  object  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  is  to  explain 
e  origin  of  the  univeree  and  of  its  parts,  as  they  were 
known  or  visible  to  men  of  that  day.  So  soon,  there- 
fore, as  he  has  mentioned  the  light  and  the  ether,  he 
advances  at  once  to  the  preparation  of  the  earth  for 
man ;  and  thus  the  third  day  presents  the  dry  land  in 
its  present  state,  with  its  flora  diflering  from  the  pre- 
ceding geological  stages.  Of  this  state  of  things,  Page 
says  :  "  At  tne  close  of  the  Pleistocene  period  the  pres- 
ent distribution  of  sea  and  land  seems  to  have  been  es- 
tablished ;  the  land  presenting  the  same  surface  of 
configuration,  and  the  sea  the  same  coast  line,  with  the 
exception  of  such  modifications  as  have  since  been  pro- 
duced by  the  atmospheric,  aqueous,  and  other  causes, 
described  in  chap.  iii.  At  the  close  of  that  period,  the 
earth  also  appears  to  have  been  peopled  by  its  present 
flora  and  fauna,  with  the  exception  of  some  local  re- 
movals of  certain  animals,  and  the  general  extinction 
of  a  few  species."  *  According  to  the  Mosaic  account 
the  growth  of  grass,  herb  and  fruit  trees,  begun  on  the 
third  day,  must  have  gone  on  through  the  fourth. 
Then  on  the  fifth  day  the  marine,  and  on  the  sixth  the 
land  animals  of  the  present  period  were  called  into  ex- 
istence. The  words  of  Moses,  "  Let  the  dry  land  ap- 
pear," are  in  exact  accordance  with  what  geology 
relates.  The  rise  of  the  ocean  had  buried  the  tertiary 
world  in  its  waters.  "  The  disruption  of  the  earth  s 
crust,  extending  W.  16°  S.,  and  E.  16°  N.,  through  which 
tiie  chain  of  the  great  Alps  was  forced  up  to  its  pres- 

*  <  Adranced  Text-book/  p.  800. 
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ent  elevation,  which,  according  to  M.  d'Orbigny,  Vaa 
simultaneous  with  that  which  forced  np  the  Chilian 
Andes,  a  chain  which  extends  over  a  length  of  3000 
miles  of  the  western  continent,  terminated  the  tertiary 
age,  and  preceded  immediately  the  creation  of  the 
human  race  and  its  concomitant  tribes.  The  waters  of 
the  seas  and  oceans,  lifted  up  from  their  beds  by  this 
immense  perturbation,  swept  over  the  continents  with 
irresistible  force,  destroying  instantaneously  the  entire 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  last  tertiary  period,  and  bnrjdng 
its  ruins  in  the  sedimentary  deposits  which  ensued.  .  . . 
When  the  seas  ha(l  settled  into  their  new  beds,  and  the 
outlines  of  the  land  were  permanently  defined,  the 
latest  and  greatest  act  of  creation  was  accomplished  by 
clothing  the  earth  with  the  vegetation  wliich  now 
covers  it,  peopling  the  land  and  the  water  with  the 
animal  tribes  which  now  exist,  and  calling  into  being 
the  human  race.  .  .  .  The  most  conspicuous  condition 
which  distinguishes  the  present  from  all  past  periods  ia 
the  existence  of  the  human  race  among  its  fauna,  the 
attributes  of  which  are  so  peculiar  as  to  place  it  out  of 
all  analogy  with  the  other  classes  of  animals.  Another 
striking  physical  diflerence  between  the  present  and 
all  former  periods  consista  in  the  /liferent  divisions  of 
the  earth's  smface  into  climatological  zones,  each  zone 
having  its  peculiar  fauna  and  flora.  In  all  former  ages 
and  periods,  including  those  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  present,  no  traces  of  climatic  difference  have 
been  found."^  In  all  tliis  there  is  nothing  inconsistent 
with  the  Mosaic  statement.  There  is  one  most  striking 
and  extraordinary  coincidence :  Moses  represents  the 
earth  as  existing  for  a  long  period  before  the  sun  be- 
came its  source  of  light  andheat.  During  that  period 
there  could  have  been  no  climatic  difference,  as  this 
depends  upon  the  position  of  the  earth  with  reference 
to  the  sun.  Now  this  exactly  agrees  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  geology,  which  asserts,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
before  the  human  period  there  was  no  difference  of 
climate,  that  the  earth  was  not  dependent  on  the  sun 

«  Lardner^i  'Populmr  OMogjt  %%  568,  555,  561. 
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for  its  tempierature,  that  there  was  apparently  one  uni- 
form high  temperature  over  the  whole  earth,  and  con- 
frequently  that  tlie  flora  and  fauna  of  warm  climates  are 
found,  in  the  prehuman  period,  in  latitudes  where  they 
could  not  now  exist.  Here  then  is  an  instance  of  the 
extraordinary  scientific  accuracy  of  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count. 

14.  Another  objection  to  Scriptural  cosmogony  is, 
that  the  Bible  asserts  that  the  earth  is  immovable. 
"The  Hebrew  records,  the  basis  of  religious  truth, 
manifestly  countenanced  the  opinion  of  the  earth's  im- 
mobility. *  The  proofs  of  this  proposition  are  not 
taken  from  Moses,  who  says  nothing  on  the  subject,  but 
from  such  pages  as  Ps.  xciii.  1, — "The  world  also  is 
established  that  it  cannot  be  moved ; "  and  Pe.  civ.  5, 
— "  Who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  that  it  should 
not  be  n;ioved  forever."  See  also  Ps.  cxix.  90,  91.  Ac- . 
cording  to  this  mode  of  interpretation,  it  can  also  be 
proved  that  the  Hebrews  also  held  that  a  pious  man 
was  an  immovable  fixture ;  for  it  is  said,  Prov.  x. 
80,  "The  righteous  shall  never  be  moved,"  the  same 
word  in  Heorew.  But  this  objection  rests  on  simple 
ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  word  translated  "moved." 
This  word,  M6t  (^«),  signifies,  as  Gesenins  says,  "  to 
waver,  to  shake,  to  totter,"  and,  therefore,  it  is  applied 
to  the  feet  of  one  in  motion  in  Ps.  xvii.  5, — "  Hold  up 
my  goings  in  thy  paths,  that  my  footsteps  slip  not ; "  or, 
as  the  margin  has  it,  "  be  not  moved."  Can  any  one 
be  found  so  silly  as  to  suppose  that  David  prayed  that 
his  feet  might  be  immovably  fixed  ?  The  whole  prayer 
implies  motion,  walking  in  the  Lord's  ways ;  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  petition  is  that  his  feet  might  not 
"  totter,"  that  he  might  not  stumble.  So  far,  therefore, 
are  the  above  passages  from  declaring  that  the  earth  is. 
immovable,  that  they  necessarily  imply  its  motion. 
"The  world  is  established  that  it  cannot  totter,"  not 
even  in  that  velocity  of  motion  with  which  it  compasses 
the  sun.     A  totter,  a  slip,  would  be  of  dreadful  conse- 

*  '  Essm  and  Reviewt/  p.  208.    See  aFso  Hiichcock'i '  Religion  of  Geol- 
ogj/  pp.  86  and  48. 
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quence  to  its  inhabitants ;  but  the  Lord  has  so  arranged 
and  steadied  its  motions,  that  no  toUer  is  possible. 
The  T^onderful  mode  of  its  suspension  in  space,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  necessarily  implied  in 
the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  an  ethereal  expanse,  is  also 
beautifully  expressed  in  Job  xxvi.  7.  "  He  stretcheth 
out  the  north  over  the  empty  place ;  he  hangeth  the 
earth  upon  nothing."  To  infer  that  Scripture  teaches 
the  immobility  of  the  earth  because  it  speaks  of  sunrise 
and  sunset,  or  because  Joshua  said,  '^  Sun,  stand  thou 
still,"  is  just  as  fair  as  to  attribute  the  same  error  to  the 
compilers  of  almanacks  and  astronomical  tables,  or  to 
scientific  men  in  their  common  parlatice.  There  are 
certain  popular  phrases  which  no  universality  of  sci- 
ence will  ever  banish  from  general  use.  The  great  his- 
torian of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  like  all  other  people 
of  common  sense,  uses  the  popular  language.  "  Tne  mo- 
tions of  the  sun,  the  succession  of  the  places  of  his  ris- 
ing and  setting  at  different  times  of  the  year,  the  great- 
est height  which  he  reaches  ....  would  all  exhibit 
several  cycles.  .  .  .  The  turning  hack  of  the  sun,  when 
he  had  reached  his  greatest  distance  to  the  south  or  the 
north,  as  shown  either  by  his  rising  or  his  height  at 
noon,  would  perhaps  be  the  most  observable  of  such 
circumstances."  *  If  Copernicus  himself  had  been  in 
a  similar  position  with  that  of  Joshua,  he  would  have 
used  just  the  same  language.  To  the  end  of  time  the 
most  scientific  of  men  will  continue  to  speak  of  sunrise 
and  sunset — the  sun  passing  the  meridian,  or  sinking 
below  the  horizon  ;  and  he  who  would  try  to  substitute 
a  more  exact  phraseology  would  be  regarded  as  more 
of  a  pedant  than  a  philosopher. 

15.  Verses  6-S.—TAe  Mosaic  fii'mament  not  a 
fiolid  vault — In  close  connection  with  this  objection  is 
thfet  directed  against  the  Mosaic  account  of  "  the  fir- 
mament." It  was  already  urged  by  Voltaire,  and  in 
recent  times  oft  triumphantly  repeated,  to  show  the 
supposed  iterance  and  gross  conceptions  of  the  Bte- 
brew  people.     Ge6eni\^,  Winer,  Knobel,  &c.,  have 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  127. 
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patronized  it;  their  statements  have  been  transferred 
wholesale  into  popular  English  works,  and  lately  re- 
peated in  "  Essays  and  Reviews  "  (pp.  219, 220) :— "The 
work  of  the  second  day  of  creation  is  to  erect  the  vault 
of  heaven  (Heb.,  rakia  /  Gr.  oTepicofia ;  Lat.,  fiimaraen- 
tmn),  which  is  represented  as  supporting  an  ocean  of 
water  above  it.  The  watere  are  said  to  be  divided,  so 
that  some  are  below,  some  above  the  vault.  That  the 
Hebrews  understood  the  sky,  firmament,  or  heaven,  to 
be  a  permanent  solid  vault,  as  it  appears  to  the  ordi- 
nary observer,  is  evident  enough  from  various  expres- 
sions made  use  of  concerning  it.  It  is  said  to  nave 
pillars  (Job  xxvi.  11),  foundations  (2  Sam.  xxii.  8),  doors 
(Ps.  Ixxviii.  23),  and  windows  (Gen.  vii.  11).  No 
^uibblin^  about  the  derivation  of  the  word  rakia^  which 
is  literally  '  something  beaten  out,'  can  affect  the  ex- 
plicit description  of  the  Mosaic  writer,  contained  in  the 
words,  *  The  waters  that  are  above  the  firmament,'  or 
avail  to  show  that  he  was  aware  that  the  sky  is  but 
transparent 

"  Note. — ^The  root  is  generally  applied  to  express  the 
hammering  or  beating  out  of  metal  plates ;  hence  some- 
thing beaten  or  spread  out.  It  has  been  pretended 
that  the  word  rdkia  may  be  translated  expanse^  so  as 
merely  to  mean  empty  space.  The  context  sufficiently 
rebuts  this." 

This  objection,  if  well  founded,  would  be  conclusive 
proof  of  the  opposition  between  astronomic  science  and 
the  Mosaic  cosmogony.  But,  happily,  it  is  the  weak- 
est of  all  the  objections,  and  the  most  easily  refuted  by 
Scripture  statement,  and  by  the  history  of  interpre- 
tation. "  The  Hebrews,"  says  Mr.  Goodwin,  "  under- 
stood the  sky,  firmament,  or  heaven  to  be  a  permanent 
solid  vault.'^  Here  are  two  assertions :  First,  that  the. 
Hebrews  understood  the  firmament  or  heaven  to  b^a 
vault.  Secondly,  that  they  regarded  that  vault  as 
solid.  The  first  assertion,  a  repetition  of  Gesenius's 
AemiephcBrii  inatar^  is  totally  without  foundation.  The 
word  rakia  signifies  not  vaults  but,  as  all  allow,  an  ex- 
panse^  something  spread  otUy  whether  solid  or  unsolid. 
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and  therefore  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  vaolt  or 
arch.     But  the  main  part  of  the  objection  is  that  the 
firmament,  or  heavens,  are  solid  or  firm.     Now,  ac- 
cording to  Scripture,  the  firmament,  or  heaven,  is  that 
space  or  place  where  birds  fly.     They  could  not  fly  in 
a  solid  vault ;  therefore  the  firmament  cannot  be  a  solid 
vault    This  is  proved  by  the  following  references.     In 
Gen.  i.  28,  birds  are  called  *'  the  fowl  of  the  heavens  " 
(not  "  air,"  as  the  Authorized  Vei-sion  has  it) — a  de* 
scription  utterly  inapplicable  if  the  heavens  be  a  per- 
manent solid  vault,  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
fixed.     "  The  fowl  of  the  solid  vault "  would  be  non- 
sense.    If  the  heavens  be  the  expanse,  beginning  at 
tlie  eai*th,  extending  to  tlie  stars,  and  including  the  air, 
tlie  description  is  appropriate ;  and  so  convinced  were 
our  translators  that  the  heavens  have  this  meaning,  that 
they  have  here  and  elsewhere  translated  "  fowl  of  the 
air,     not  "fowl   of  the  heavens."    The  reason  why 
Moses  calls  birds  fowls  of  the  heavens  is  because  they 
fly  in  the  heavens,  as  we  read,  Deut.  iv.  12,  "any 
winged  fowl  that  flieth  in  the  heavens."     And  again, 
Prov.  XXX.  19,  "  The  way  of  an  eagle  in  the  heavens." 
And  again,  Jer.  viii.  7,  "The  stork   in  the  heavens 
knoweth  his  appointed  time."    In  all  these  passages, 
"heavens"   means   the   place   where   birds  fly.*     In 
Psalm  Ixxviii.  36,  the  word  means   the   place  where 
winds  blow — **He   causeth  a  wind   to   blow  in  the 
heavens  ; "  in  both  cases  the  region  of  tlie  atmosphere. 
The  Biblical  writers  must,  therefore,  have  considered 
the  heavens  or  firmament  as  something  analogous  to  the 
air,  an  expanse,  or  ether,  not  a  hard  solid  vault. 

The  idea  of  expanse,  independent,  or  even  exclusive 
of  solidity,  is  also  to  be  inferred,  from  the  manner  in 
which  other  verbs  f  simply  signifying  to  extend  or 
spread  otUy  are  applied  to  the  heavens :  as,  for  instance, 
Isaiah  xlviii.  13,  "My  right  hand  hath  spread  out  (tip- 
pechah)  the  heavens."    taiah  xl.  22,  "  That  stretcheth 

*  These  paasages  also  siTe  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  in  OcneslB  L 
80,  where  the  Authorized  Version  has,  *'  In  the  open  firmament  of  hMTen/' 
literally,  **  upon  the  face  of  the  firmament  of  heaven." 

f  The  Terbt  nt33  Natah,  nruQ  Mathacb,  and  ncc  Taphach. 
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ont  (noteh)  the  heavens  like  a  curtain  (literally,  like 
fineness),  and  spreadeth  them  out  (vaiyimtach)  as  a 
tent  to  dwell  in.  The  comparison  to  a  tent  does  not 
suggest  solidity — the  comparison  with  a  fine  curtain 
excludes  it.  The  Hebrew  word  (Dok)  here  used  for 
curtain,  is  cognate  with  Dak^  "fine  dust,"  and  signifies, 
as  Gesenius  says,  "  Fhienesa — hence  fine  cloth^  a  gar- 
ment, a  curtain."  The  same  idea  of  something  unsolid, 
unpermanent,  and  movable,  is  conveyed  in  the  similar 
figure,  Ps.  civ.  2,  "  Who  stretchest  out  the  heavens  like 
a  curtain  [Yerihah]."  The  Hebrew  word  here  used 
for  curtain  means  "something  tremulous,"  and,  as 
Gesenius  gives  it,  "  a  curtain^  tianging^  so  called  from 
its  tremulous  motion  " — a  simile  most  unsuitable  for  a 
solid  vault,  most  appropriate  for  an  ethereal  expanse  or 
fluid. 

But  besides  Rakia  and  Shamaim^  there  is  another 
word,  Shechakim^  said  to  be  used  sometimes  for  heav- 
ens, which  also  excludes  the  idea  of  solidity.  Gesenius 
thus  gives  the  meaning:  "ptr^.  1.  Dust^  fine  dust 
Isai.  xl.  15 ;  2.  A  clotm^  Arab,  thin  cloudy  pp.,  as  it 
would  seem,  cloud  of  dusty  or  the  like.  Mostly  in  plu- 
ral, douds.  Metonym.  for  the  firmament^  the  heavens^ 
the  aky^  i.  q.  ta^nw  and  J^p*;,  comp.  in  English  the  clouds. 
Job  xxxvii.  18,  '  Hast  thou  like  him  spread  out  the  sky 
(ta'»pn»V  which  is  firm  like  a  molten  looking-glass  f ' 
A  cloud  of  dust  is  nothing  solid,  and,  therefore,  when 
the  word  Shachak^  signifying  cloud  of  dust,  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  clouds  of  heaven,  it  implies  that,  in  the 
mind  of  him  that  transferred  it,  the  clouds  of  heaven 
are  also  devoid  of  solidity.  But  here  it  will  be  replied, 
In  the  passage  of  Job,  just  referred  to  by  Gesenius, 
"  the  sky  "  is  compared  to  a  molten  metallic  mirror — 
it  must,  therefore,  be  firm,  like  a  metal  plate.  Now, 
granting  for  a  moment  that  "  sky  "  is  here  a  possible 
translation,  the  conclusion  drawn  does  not  follow.  If 
the  sky  be  solid  and  firm,  and  able  to  bear  up  a  whole 
heavenly  ocean  of  water,  is  it  not  rather  a  descent  from 
tlie  poetic,  indeed  a  very  considerable  bathos,  to  com- 
pare its  strength  to  that  of  a  woman's  metal  mirror  I 
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The  beauty  of  the  simile  is  lost.  Luther's  poetic  mind 
and  shrewd  common  sense  saw  this,  and,  therefore, 
when  there  was  no  dispute  about  the  matter,  showed 
that  here  there  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  comparison. 
The  expanse,  he  says,  is  rarer  and  finer  than  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  we  live,  and  yet,  through  the  power  of 
the  Divine  word,  strojiff  as  if  it  were  metal.* 

Take  into  account  tne  exact  meaning  ot  ShechaMm^ 
cUmds^  or  substances  unsolid  as  a  doud  of  dust,  and  the 
beauty  and  force  of  the  figure  come  out  still  more 
strongly.  When,  therefore,  it  is  remembered  that  "  the 
Hebrews"  regarded  the  heavens  or  firmament  as  in- 
cluding the  place  where  birds  fly — that  they  liken  it  to 
fineness  or  tne  cloth,  that  they  regard  it  as  tremulous, 
like  a  ti*emulous  curtain,  and  thought  that  it  was  of  the 
nature  of  the  clouds,  s='^pnw,  and  mat  the  clouds  were 
of  the  nature  of  a  cloud  of  fine  dust,  and  might  be  called 
by  the  same  word,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  did  not  con- 
sider the  heavens  as  a  solid  vault,  but  as  an  ether  sim- 
ilar to  the  atmosphere. 

That  the  word  Jiakia  signifies  expanse  is  also  proved 
by  Jewish  tradition.  It  is  that  sense  which  appears 
when  the  Jews  began  to  write  lexicons  and  grammars, 
and  is  preserved  to  this  day.  David  Kimchi,  in  his 
Booh  of  Boots,  explains  the  word  Bakah  first  by  Paras, 
to  spread  out,  ana  he  is  followed  by  both  Spanish  and 
German  Jews,  who  translate  Bdkia  expanse. 

The  Jewish-Spanish  version  has  "Espandidura;" 
the  Je^vish-German  "  Ausspreitung ;  "  the  Pentateuch 
by  Zunz,  Amheim,  and  Sachs  gives  "  Ausdehnung." 
The  *  Jewish  School  and  Family  Bible,'  by  Dr.  Benisch, 
has  "  expanse."  At  the  revival  of  letters  Christians 
learned  Hebrew  from  the  Jews,  and  received  the  old 
Jewish  interpretation  "  expanse."  So  Vatablus  and 
Peter  Martyr  have  "  Sit  expansio  in  medio  aquarnm." 
Calvin  has  both  extensio  and  expansio — "  Sit  extensio  in 
medio  aquarum  .  .  .  .  et  fecit  Deus  expansionem  ; "  and 
so  Sebastian  Munster,  Mercems,  the  Geneva  French 
Bible  of  1588,  Luke  Osiander,  1597,  and  Cypriano  de 

*  See  the  passage  quoted  below,  p.  259. 
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Yalera,  1602,  who  has  '^  Sea  nn  cstendimiento  en  medio 
do  las  a^uas."  And  Luther,  though  he  retained  the 
word  "  Veste,"  answering  to  "  firmament,"  explains  it 
88  a  fine  and  subtile  expanse.  In  his  Commentary  to 
verse  6,  he  says,  "  God  takes  this  thick  and  shapeless 
lump  of  vapour,  nebel  (nebula),  created  the  first  day  out 

of  nothing,  and  commands  it  to  spread  itself  out 

for  the  word  Hakia  signifies  among  the  Hebrews  some- 
thing extended  and  spread  out,  and  comes  from  JRakOj 
to  spread  out ....  when,  therefore,  Job  says,  xxxvii. 
18,  'The  heavens  are  made  firm  as  with  iron,'  he  has 
respect  not  to  the  material,  but  to  the  Word,  which  can 
make  the  softest  thing  in  nature  into  the  strongest  and 

the  firmest for  we  know  how  subtile  the  air  is  in 

which  we  live.  .  .  .  But  the  heaven  is  naturally  still 
more  subtile  and  thin."  *  Vatablus  gives  a  similar  ex- 
planation. Having  remarked  that '  heaven  is  by  the 
Hebrews  sometimes  called  Shamaim^  sometimes  RaTcia^ 
he  says,  "  It  is  distinguished  into  two  parts,  the  upper 
part,  which  is  called  ether,  which  is  fire,  and  the  lower 
part,  which  is  called  air."  Calvin  {in  Zt>tf.)  gives  a  sim- 
ilar interpretation.  "  Moreover,  the  word  liakia  com- 
prehends not  only  the  whole  region  of  the  air,  but  what- 
ever is  open  above  us,  as  the  word  heaven  is  sometimes 
understood  by  the  Latins."  Now,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  these  interpretations  were  given  when  the  old  sys- 
tem of  astronomy  was  still  in  fashion,  and  received  by 
those  who  give  these  interpretations,  as  the  Jewish 
Rabbis  and  Sie  Reformers.  They  cannot  therefore  be 
accused  of  quibbling,  or  of  advocating  a  new  interpre- 
tation to  help  them  out  of  difficulties  arising  from  the 
discoveries  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo.  This  sense  con- 
tinned  to  be  received  by  Hebrew  scholars  until  the  in- 
fection of  Deistic  infidelity  fully  influenced  the  minds 
of  men  to  make  out  a  case  of  ignorance  against  Moses 
and  the  Hebrews.  It  is  found  in  Mariana,  1624 ;  Hot- 
tinger,  1659 ;  Seb.  Schmidt,  1697 ;  Baumgarten  and 
Rom.  Teller,  1749;  J.  C.  F.  Schultz,  1783;  Dathius, 
1791 ;  Ilgen,  1798.    Even  in  the  first  edition  of  Gesen- 

•  Lather's  *  Werke.'    Walch.  toL  L 


ins's  '  Lexicon,'  1810-13,  though  he  says  that  the  He- 
brews looked  upon  heaven  as  solid,  he  explains  rakiaj 
not  as  a  solid  expanse,  but  "  Etwas  ausgebreitetes."  In 
later  editions  he  wavers,  sometimes  inserting,  sometimes 
omitting,  the  word  "  solid  ''  or  "  firm."  * 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  such  be  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, how  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  came  to  render  JRakia 
by  arepioifia,  firmamentum.  The  answer  is,  that  by 
arepicofia  the  LXX.  also  undei*stood  a  fine  and  subtilo 
ether  which  held  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  places. 
Stereoma  was  chosen  not  to  express  something  itself 
solid,  but  something  that  strengthened  or  made  firm 
the  heavenly  bodies.  They  took  the  word  in  the  tran- 
sitive sense,  like  fiefiauofia,  SijXcofia,  irKrjpoDfuit  &c. ;  and 
this  is  proved  by  the  Vulgate  having  f/rrrtarnenturn^ 
which  form  of  word  signifies  somethmg  that  makes 
firm,  like  omamentum^  coyryplem^ntwm^  ahmentum^  vrumr 
umentum^  &c.  In  this  sense  stereoma  is  elsewhere 
tised  by  the  LXX.,  as  Ezek.  iv.  16 :  "I  will  break  tho 
staff  of  bread,  (rrepiwpM  aprov ; "  and  Esther  ix.  29 : 
"And  the  confirmation  of  the  letter,  to  re  oTepimfia  t^ 
ewAOToX^?."  And  again  Ps.  xviii.  3  :  "  The  Lord  is  my 
rock,  (rr€pia>fia  fiov^^^  where  the  Vulgate  has  firmamen- 
tum meum.  That  Jerome  took  firmamentum  in  the 
same  sense  appears  from  his  Commentary  on  Isa.  xxvi. 
1,  where  for  pn,  bulwark^  Symmachus  has  frrepiwpui; 
and  Jerome  remarks  :  "  Pro  eo  quod  nos  vertimusan^- 
muralCj  Symmachns  Jirmamentum  interpretatus  est" 
And  again  on  Ezek.  iv.  16,  on  the  words  "  staff  of  bread : " 
"  Verbum  Hebraicum  Matteh  prima  Aquilse  editio  bacu^ 
hinij  secunda  et  Symmachus  Iheodotioque  arepicofiat  id 

*  In  the  '  German  Manual '  of  1823,  in  the  verb  :Pp  we  find—"  (1)  St«m- 
pfen  mit  den  FQssen. ...  (2)  Stampfen,  breitschlagen,  aaber. . . .  (3)Ausbreiten, 
«ber  nur  von  festen  Korpern.  .  .  .  Im  Sjr.  befestieen,  grrOnden.''  In  tb% 
Latin  edition  of  1883  it  is  not  found.  In  Robinaon^s  translation,  the  word 
"solid"  is  found  in  the  substantiTe,  but  not  in  the  verb.    The  reference  to 

the  Syriac  shows  that  the  idea  "  firm"  is  not  included :  Syr.  %a)— firmavit, 

stabiliTit,  Aph.  fundarit,  pertundendo  et  constipando  firmavit,  ut  facere 
0olent,  qui  fundamenta,  aBdinm  jaciunt."  According  to  this,  and  Gesenios  k 
riffht,  the  Sjriac  word  does  not  mean  to  beat  out  or  ram  something  that  it 
■Olid  or  firm,  but  bj  ramming  or  beating  to  make  firm  that  which  was  not 
firm  before. 
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est  firmafncntum  interpretati  sunt."  The  Septuagin. 
adopted  the  word,  as  Le  Clerc  has  shown  ih  his  Comruen* 
tary,  from  the  Oriental  or  Chaldaic  philosophy  :  *'  Hinc 
ccelos  Y^'^P^Iiekihiny  et  ut  loquuntur  Grfleci  eorum  inters 
pretes,  oTepicufui,  quod  inferiora  comprimerent  SLcJir- 
marefUj  deosque  prsesides  uniuscujusque  coeli  ^Avtyveiq 
et  SuvoxeUf  sustentaiores  et  coact^fres  appellabant."  He 
refers  in  uroof  to  a  passage  in  Thomas  Stanley's  '  His- 
tory of  Philosophy/  in  which,  though  that  writer  calls 
^tereama  a  solid  orb,  yet  he  shows  that  this  sUreoma 
was  of  a  nature  of  an  ethereal  fluid :  *  "  The  first  of  the 
corporeal  worlds  is  the  empyreal  (by  EmpyrsBum  the 
Chaldeeans  undei*6tood  not,  as  the  Christian  theologists, 
the  seat  of  God  and  the  blessed  spirits,  which  is  rather 
analogous  to  the  supreme  light  of  the  Chaldseans,  but 
the  outwai-d  sphere  of  the  corporeal  world).  It  is  round 
in  figure,  according  to  the  oracle,  '  enclosing  heaven  in 
a  round  figure.'  It  is  also  a  solid  orb,  or  firmament ; 
for  the  same  oracles  call  it  orepeayfia.  It  consists  of 
fire,  whence  named  the  Empyreal,  or  as  the  oracles, 
the  fiery  worlds  which  fire,  being  immediately  next  the 
incoi*poreal  supramundane  light,  is  the  rarest  and  sub- 
tilest  of  bodies,  and,  by  reason  of  this  subtilty,  pen- 
etrates into  the  sether,  which  is  the  next  world  below 
it,  and,  by  mediation  of  the  eether,  through  all  the  ma- 
terial world. 

"  Chap.  xiv. — The  sether  is  a  fire  (as  its  name  im- 
plies) less  subtile  than  the  empyrseum ;  for  the  empy- 
rseum  penetrates  through  the  aether ;  yet  is  the  eetner 
itself  so  subtile  that  it  penetrates  through  the  material 
world.  The  second  cethereal  world  is  the  sphere  of 
fixed  stars.  .  .  .  The  third  sethereal  world  is  that  of  the 
planetary  orb,  which  contains  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets." 

According,  then,  to  this  mefaning  of  stereoma  the 
word  gives  no  countenance  to  the  idea  that  the  firma- 
ment IS  a  solid  vault,  capable  of  sustaining  an  ocean  of 
.water  above  it.     On  the  contrary,  it  conveys  the  idea 

*  'Hisiorj  of  Philosopbj/  bj  Thomas  Staolej.    Cbaldaick  Pbilosophj, 
diap.  xiiL 
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of  a  fine,  subtile  fluid  pervading  space,  and  agrees, 
therefore,  with  the  Biblical  usage,  which  makes  it  an 
expanse  extending  from  the  earth  to  the  heavenly 
bodies,  including  the  airy  space  in  which  birds  fly. 

Having  thus  shown,  from  the  usage  of  the  Biblical 
writers,  the  uniformity  of  the  Jewish  tradition  and  the 
LXX.,  that  the  meaning  of  Bakia  is  an  expanse,  not  a 
solid  vault,  the  fiction  of  "  an  ocean  of  water  above  it'' 
falls  of  itself.  That  rests  upon  the  supposition  of  a 
^^  permanent  solid  vault,"  and  is  altogether  incompatible 
with  the  true  meaning  of  an  ethereal  expanse,  but  in- 
dependently of  this  incompatibility,  the  theory  of  "  an 
ocean"  above  the  firmament  is  a  mere  fiction.  There  is 
not  one  word  about  it  in  the  Bible.  The  sacred  text 
says  that  the  firmament  was  to  separate  the  waters  which 
were  under  the  firmament  from  the  waters  which  were 
above  the  firmament.  It  also  relates  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  the  waters  under  the  firmament  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  ocean,  but  it  says  not  one  word  about  the 
gathering  together  of  the  waters  above  the  firmament 
into  an  ocean  or  reservoir;  that  is  pure  invention  of 
those  who  wish  to  burden  upon  "  the  Hebrews"  what 
they  are  entirely  innocent  of.  Indeed  it  is  admitted  by 
Oesenius  and  othera,  though  not  noticed  by  the  Essay- 
ist, that  the  Hebrews  knew  better,  and  were  acquainted 
with  the  true  origin  of  rain.  Gesenius  says  that  the 
Hebrew  poets  describe  a  firmament,  "  Super  quo  ocea- 
nns  coelestis  existat,  apertis  firmamenti  cancelfis  pluvi* 
am  demittens  in  terram  (Gen.  i.  7,  vii.  11 ;  Ps.  civ.  3; 
cxlviii.  4)  vul^arem  nimirnm  intuitionem  secuti,  licet 
vera  rerum  ratio  iis  minimi  incognita  sit"  (Vide  Gten. 
ii.  6 ;  Job  xxxvi.  27,  28/)  He  does  not  ascribe  the  fic- 
tion of  an  ocean  to  the  Hebrews  generally,  but  only  to 
the  poets  following  popular  notions.  It  is  therefore  un- 
fair to  charge  it  upon  "  a  Hebrew  Descartes,"  who  must 
have  been  up  to  tne  science  of  the  day. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  Hebrews  believed  that  heaven 
had  pillars  and  foundations,  that  there  were  windows 
and  doors  in  heaven,  on  the  opening  of  which  the  rain 
descended.     With  equal  reason  might  these  wise  inter- 
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preters  say  that  the  Hebrews  believed  that  there  were 
DOttles  in  heaven,  and  that  the  celestial  ocean,  or  part 
of  it,  was  firet  bottled  off  before  the  earth  could  be  sup- 
plied with  rain,  or  that  "  the  waters  are  bound  up  in  a 
Sarment"  (Prov.  xxx.  4),  or  that  the  ocean  has  bars  and 
oors  (Job  xxxviii.  10,  17),  or  that  the  shadow  of  death 
and  the  womb  have  doors  (Job  iii.  10),  for  all  these  are 
spoken  of.  If  these  are  figurative,  so  are  the  windows 
and  doors  of  heaven.  As  in  Job  xxxviii.  37,  "  Who 
can  number  the  clouds  in  wisdom  }  or  who  can  stay  the 
bottles  of  heaven?"  bottles  are  parallel  to  and  explained 
by  "  clouds  ; "  so  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  23,  there  is  a  similar 
explanatory  parallelism — "  Though  He  had  commanded 
the  clouds  from  above,  and  opened  the  doors  of  heav- 
en ;  "  and  few  children  in  a  Sunday  or  National  school 
would  take  bottles  or  doors  literally.  The  common 
people  are  not  so  dull  as  Gesenius  and  some  other  intel- 
lectual wonders  of  the  day  tliink.  Who  ever  met  a 
rustic,  accustomed  to  look  at  the  heavens,  who  thought 
it  was  a  solid  vault,  and  that  the  stars  were  fixed  in 
like  nails  ?  The  common  people  ai*e  not  so  silly :  they 
judge  by  what  they  see.  They  do  not  see  a  solid  vault, 
but  they  see  the  lark  and  the  eagle  soaring  aloft  in  the 
air,  ^and  they  think  that  all  beyond  is  just  alike.  They 
never  dream  of  a  solid  obstacle  in  the  way.  That  solid 
vault  savours  much  more  of  the  fancy  of  the  poet  add- 
ing a  trait  of  grandeur  to  a  description,  or  of  tne  schocd 
of  the  philosopher  inventing  a  theory  to  account  for  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  than  of  the  practical 
common  sense  of  the  common  people.  The  most  uned- 
ucated know  very  well  the  connexion  between  clouds 
and  rain,  and  in  tnis  the  Hebrews  were  not  behind  other 
people.  The  two  passages  pointed  out  by  Gesenius — 
Gen.  ii.  6,  and  Job.  xxxvi.  27,  28 — prove  that  the  He- 
brews knew  the  connexion  between  evaporation  and 
rain,  especially  the  latter.  "  For  he  maketh  small  the 
drops  of  water ;  they  pour  down  rain  according  to  the 
vapour  thereof,  which  the  clouds  do  drop  and  distil 
upon  man  abundantly."  The  HeBrew  language  has  var 
nous  words  for  "cloud"  or  "clouds";  they  are  all 
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found  in  connexion  with  rain.  Thus,  Gen.  ix. :  "  When 
I  bring  a  cloud,  la'?  ^^^^  ^^^  earth,  my  bow  shall  be 
seen  in  the  cloud."  The  clouds  might  excite  apprehen- 
sion  of  another  deluge ;  the  bow  dispels  it  Deborah 
was  able  to  tell  how,  when  the  Lord  went  out  of  Seir, 
^^  the  earth  trembled,  and  tlie  heavens  dropped  (dis- 
tilled) ;  the  clouds,  0*^35,  also  dropped  water."  (Judges 
V.  4.)  In  1  Kings  xviii.  44, 45,  the  little  cloud,  as,  rising 
from  the  sea,  was  recognized  by  Elijah  as  a  sign  of  com- 
ing rain  ;  and  when  the  heavens  were  black  with  cicada 
and  wind,  "  a  ffreat  rain"  followed.  Solomon  says 
(Prov.  iii.  20),  "  iiy  his  knowledge  the  depths  are  bro- 
Ken  np,  and  the  clouds,  D-'pmi,  drop  down  dew,"  whidi 
reads  very  like  a  commentary  upon  Gen.  vii.  11,  "the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up,  and  the 
windows  of  heaven  were  opened."  These  are  only  a 
few  specimens  of  the  many  passages  that  bear  upon  the 
subject;  but  sufficient  to  show  that  "the  Heorews" 
knew  very  well  that  rain  did  not  come  from  a  celestial 
ocean,  through  windows  and  doors,  nor  yet  from  bottles 
in  the  heavens,  but  from  the  clouds.  Indeed,  the  con- 
nexion between  the  two  furnished  materials  for  the 
proverb,  "  Clouds,  d-^k'^w:,  and  wind,  and  no  rain ;  such 
IS  the  man  whose  promise  of  a  gift  is  a  lie."  (Prov. 
XXV.  14.) 

But  though  there  be  no  ocean  above  the  firmament, 
may  there  not  have  been,  may  there  not  still  be,  waters 
above  the  firmament?  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  F.  Von  Meyer,  adopted  by  Kurtz  in  his  first 
edition  of  'Bible  and  Astronomy,'  and  lately  advo- 
cated by  Delitsch.  That  such  a  supposition  is  nqt  un- 
scientific, appears  from  Dr.  Whewell  s  '  Theory  of  the 
Solar  System': — "The  planets  exterior  to  Mars,  Ju- 
piter and  Saturn  especially,  as  the  best  known  of  them, 
appear,  by  the  best  judgment  which  we  can  form,  to  be 
spheres  of  water  and  of  aqueous  vapour,  combined,  it 
may  be,  with  atmospheric  air  .  .  ,  Can  we  see  any 
phvsical  reason  for  the  fact ,  which  appears  to  us  prob- 
able, that  all  the  wtfter  and  vapour  of  the  system  is 
gathered  in  its  outward  parts  ?    It  would  seem  that  we 
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caxu  Water  and  aqueous  yapour  are  driven  off  and 
retained  at  a  distance  by  any  other  source  of  heat  •  •  ,• 
It  was,  then,  agreeable  to  the  general  scheme,  that  the 
excess  of  water  and  vapour  should  be  packed  into  ro- 
tating^ masses,  such  as  are  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  Uranus 
and  Keptune.  .  .  .  And  thus  the  vapour,  which  would 
otherwise  have  wandered  loose  about  the  atmosphere, 
was  neatly  wound  into  balls,  which  again  were  kept  in 
their  due  place  by  being  made  to  revolve  in  nearly  cir- 
colar  orbits  about  die  sun."  Perhaps,  when  science 
knows  a  little  more  about  the  ethereal  medium  which 
fills  space,  and  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  move^  it 
may  also  learn  something  more  about  "  this  water  and 
aqueous  vapour,"  and  be  better  able  to  imderstand  the 
Mosaic  statement  about  the  waters  above  the  firma* 
ment  But,  however  that  be.  Biblical  usa^,  Jewish 
tradition,  the  reason  that  moved  the  LXX,  to  adopt 
giereamoy  and  the  Yulgate  fintuxnwntwin^  the  current 
of  Protestant  interpretation  until  a  recent  date,  concnc 
in  proving  that  ^^  the  Hebrews''  did  not  believe  in  a 
soUd  heaven,  like  the  brass  or  iron  heaven  of  the  hear 
thens,  but  in  an  expanse  of  something  like  the  atmos- 
pheric air.*  This  is  not  contrary,  but  rather  agreeable 
to  the  discoveries  of  modern  science,  which  attributes 
the  retardation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  some  resisting 
medium,  and  light  to  the  undulations  of  some  subtile 
fluid. 

16.  Vkesb  27.  Creation  of  one  human  pair. — ^This 
subject  has  been  so  fully  discussed  by  Prichard  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  it  hercf    It  may  be 

*  The  thrMt,  LeTit  xrvi.  19,  "  I  will  make  joar  heaTen  like  the  iron,  and 
your  esrth  like  the  braM,"  also  shows  that  the  Hebrews  as  little  looked  upoa 
the  heareos  as  hard  and  solid,  as  they  belieTed  the  eurth  to  be  brass. 

t  Prichard  sams  up  his  ar^ment  thvs : — '*  On  the  whole  it  appears  thai 
the  infiirmation  dedaoed  from  wis  fourth  method  of  inquiry  is  as  satisfaetovy 
as  we  could  expect,  and  is  sufficient  to  confirm,  and  indeed  by  itself  to 
establish,  the  inference  that  the  human  kind  contuns  but  one  species,  and 
therefore,  by  a  second  inference,  but  one  race.  It  will,  I  apprehend,  be  al- 
lowed by  those  who  have  attentively  followed  this  investifation  of  particulars, 
that  the  dlTersities  in  physical  character  belon^g  to  dwerent  races  preseni 
DO  material  obstacle  to  the  opinion  that  all  nations  sprang  from  one  oriffinal, 
ft  result  which  plainly  follows  from  the  foregoing  coi^eratioD."  r  B%> 
nvrahes  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind/  bj  J«mei  Cowlei  Priduud, 
]fj>.9  ToL  VL  p.  689.) 
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well,  however,  to  notice  a  statement  in  'EBsays  and 
Eeviews'  which  says  that  the  original  formation  of  only 
one  pair  of  human  beings  is  taught  only  in  the  second 
chapter,  and  not  in  the  fii*st.  ^^  Man  is  said  to  have 
been  created  male  and  female,  and  the  narrative  con* 
tains  nothing  to  show  that  a  single  pair  only  is  in- 
tended." *  *'  It  is  in  the  second  narrative  of  creation 
that  the  formation  of  a  single  man  out  of  the  dust  of 
the  earth  is  described,  and  the  omission  to  create  a  fe- 
male at  the  same  time  is  stated  to  have  been  repaired 
by  the  subsequent  formation  of  one  from  the  side  of 
the  man." — ^ffote  in  ^Essays  and  Reviews,^  p.  222. 
But  the  text  in  Gen.  i.,  if  carefully  examined,  proves 
that  only  one  pair  of  human  beings  is  intended,  and 
that  the  formation  of  the  two  was  not  simultaneous. 
In  verse  26  we  read,  ^'  And  God  said.  Let  us  make  man 
(Adam  without  article)  in  our  image,  after  our  like- 
ness,  and  let  them  have  dominion,"  etc.  Here  the  Ian- 
age  is  indeiinito.  It  refers  to  the  whole  human  race, 
ut  then  follows,  "  And  God  created  the  man  (Adam, 
with  the  article)  in  his  image,  in  the  image  of  Otod 
created  He  him :  male  and  female  created  He  them.^ 
Here  the  language  is  definite,  '^  the  man,"  and  in  the 
first  half  of  tne  verse  the  pronoun  is  in  the  singular 
number,  and  the  masculine  gender,  ^^  In  the  image  of 
God  created  He  him."  If  the  author  had  intended 
briefly  to  have  stated  that  at  first  only  one  human  be- 
ing, and  that  one  the  male,  was  created,  what  other 
lan^age  could  he  have  employed?  Then,  having 
spoken  in  the  singular  number,  and  the  masculine  gen- 
der, he  as  briefly  but  clearly  describes  the  subsequent 
distinction  into  sexes.  ^'  Male  and  female  created  He 
them."  The  plan  of  this  chapter  forbade  his  entering 
into  the  detail  of  the  creation  of  woman,  just  as  much 
as  it  hindered  him  from  describing  the  varieties  of 
herbs  or  trees,  or  fowls  or  fishes,  or  of  beasts  of  the 
earth  and  cattle.  As  he  merely  says  that  God  created 
them,  so  here,  after  the  mention  of  "  the  man, "  he 
just  notices  the  fact  that  God  created  them  male  and 

*  Cf.  'Essays  and  Reyiews.' 
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female ;  but  in  that  very  notice  he  implies  that  there  is 
something  pecaliar,  for  with  regard  to  fish  or  beasts  or 
cattle  he  does  not  mention  that  God  created  them  male 
and  female,  or,  as  it  may  be  rendered,  ^^  a  male  and  a 
female."  With  regard  to  man,  short  as  is  the  notice, 
he  does  relate,  first,  that ''  in  the  image  of  God  created 
He  him,"  that  is,  one  male ;  and  then  ^'  male  and  fe- 
male created  He  them."  Even  according  to  the  opin- 
ion of  those  who  make  the  first  and  second  chapters 
of  Gtenesis  two  accounts,  written  by  two  authors,  the 
fifth  chapter  was  written  by  the  author  who  wrote 
the  first  chapter  (the  Elohist,  as  they  say).  But  in  the 
fifth  chapter  the  creation  of  one  pair  only  is  plainly 
implied.  "  This  is  the  book  of  tlie  generations  of  Adam. 
In  the  day  that  God  created  Adam,  in  the  likeness  of 
God  created  He  him ;  male  and  female  created  He 
them ;  and  blessed  them,  and  called  their  name  Adam, 
in  the  day  when  they  were  created.  And  Adam  lived 
an  hundied  and  thirty  years,"  etc.  In  all  this  Adam 
is  one  person,  and  yet  the  first  and  second  verses  are  a 
recapitulation  of  chapter  i.  26,  27,  in  the  very  words 
of  tnose  verses.  Therefore  in  i.  27,  the  author  took 
Adam  as  one  individual  male  human  being,  as  Knobel 
fairly  admits  in  his  commentary  on  chap.  v.  1-5  : — 

"  Adam  is  here  a  proper  name,  as  iii.  17 The 

author  designedly  repeats  the  statements  of  i.  27,  28,  as 
his  purpose  is  here  to  narrate  how  the  first  human  pair 
propagated  the  species  by  generation,  and  brought  forth 
children  of  the  same  form  which  they  themselves  had 

received  at  the  creation  from  God The  passage 

teaches  that  the  Elohist,  who  here  attributes  to  his 
Adam  the  begetting  of  a  son  in  his  130th  year,  also 
believed  in  one  first  human  pair,  though  in  i.  26  he  had 
not  plainly  said  so." 

On  this  point,  therefore,  there  is  no  discrepancy 
between  the  first  and  second  chapters.  The  first  chap- 
ter, as  is  proved  by  v.  26,  27,  relates,  first,  the  creation 
of  Adam,  and  then  mentions  the  distinction  of  male  and 
female.  The  second  chapter  gives  the  particulars,  first, 
of  the  creation  of  Adam,  then  of  the  creation  of  Eve. 
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17.  Thus  a  comparison  of  the  actual  Btatements  of 
Hoses  with  the  discoveries  and  conclusions  of  modem 
science  is  so  far  from  shaking,  that  it  confirms  our 
in  the  accuracy  of  the  sacred  narrative.  We  are 
tonished  to  see  how  the  Hebrew  Prophet,  in  his  hriet 
and  rapid  outline  sketched  3000  years  ago,  has  antioi* 
pated  some  of  the  most  wonderful  of  recent  discoverieSy 
and  can  ascribe  the  accuracy  of  his  statements  and  Ian* 
gna^  to  nothing  but  inspiration,  Moses  relates  how 
Groa  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  at  an  indefinitelj 
remote  period  before  the  earth  was  the  habitation  ^ 
man — geology  has  lately  discovered  the  existence  of  a 
long  prehuman  period.  A  comparison  with  other  sorip* 
tnres  shows  that  the  '^  heavens  "  of  Moses  include  the 
abode  of  angels,  and  the  place  of  the  fixed  stars,  whidi 
exi8te4  before  the  earth.  Astronomy  points  out  remote 
worlds,  whose  light  began  its  journey  long  before  the 
existence  of  man.  Moses  declares  that  the  earth  was 
or  became  covered  with  water,  and  was  desolate  and 
empty.  Geology  has  found  by  investigation  that  the 
primitive  ^lobe  was  covered  with  an  uniform  ocean, 
and  that  there  was  a  long  azoic  period,  during  whidi 
neither  plant  nor  animal  could  live.  Moses  states  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  earth  was  not  dependent 
upon  the  sun  for  light  or  heat,when,  therefore,  there  could 
be  no  climatic  dinerences.  Geology  has  lately  verified 
this  statement  by  finding  tropical  plants  ana  jmimnlft 
scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Moses  affirms 
that  the  sun,  as  well  as  the  moon,  is  only  a  light-holder. 
Astronomy  declares  that  the  sun  itself  is  a  non-luminous 
body,  dependent  for  its  light  on  a  luminous  atmosphere. 
Moses  asserts  that  the  earth  existed  before  the  sun  was 
given  as  a  luminary.  Modem  science  proposes  a  thecay 
which  explains  how  this  was  possible.  Moses  asserts 
tliat  there  is  an  expanse  extending  from  earUi  to  dis- 
tant heights,  in  which  the  heaven^  bodies  are  placed. 
Recent  discoveries  lead  to  the  supposition  of  some  sub- 
tile fluid  medium  in  which  they  move.  Mosea  de- 
scribes the  process  of  creation  as  gradual,  and  mentions 
the  order  in  which  living  things  appeared,  plants^  fiahe% 
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fowls,  land-animals,  man.  By  the  study  of  natm*e  geol- 
ogy has  arrived  independently  at  the  same  conclosion. 
where  did  Moses  get  all  this  knowledge ?  How  was  it 
that  he  worded  his  rapid  sketch  with  snch  scientific 
accnracy  ?  If  he  in  his  day  possessed  the  knowledge 
which  genius  and  science  have  attained  only  recently, 
that  knowledge  is  superhuman.  If  he  did  not  possess 
the  knowledge,  then  Ids  pen  must  have  been  guided  by 
imperhuman  wisdom.  Faith  has,  therefore,  nothing  to 
ffear  from  science.  So  far  the  records  of  nature,  fairly 
iStudied  and  rightly  interpreted,  have  proved  the  most 
valuable  and  satisfying  of  all  commentaries  upon  the 
statements  of  Scripture.  The  ages  required  for  geo- 
Ibgical  development,  the  infinity  of  worlds  and  the  im- 
mensity of  space  revealed  by  astronomy,  illustrate,  as 
ao  other  note  or  comment  has  ever  done,  the  Scripture 
doctrines  of  the  eternity,  the  omnipotence,  the  wisdom 
of  the  Creator.  Let  then  Science  pursue  her  boundless 
isonrse,  and  multiply  her  discoveries  in  the  heavens 
and  in  the  earth.  The  believer  is  persuaded  that  they 
will  only  show  more  clearly  that  "  the  words  of  the 
Lord  are  pure  words,  as  silver  tried  in  a  furnace  of 
fire,  purified  seven  times."  Let  Criticism  also  continue 
her  profoundly  interesting  and  important  work.  Let 
her  explore,  sift,  analyse,  scrutinize,  with  all  her  pow- 
ers, the  documents,  language,  and  contents  of  Scripture, 
and  honestly  tell  us  the  results.  Since  the  day  when 
Laurentius  V  alia  exposed  the  fiction  of  the  Imperial 
donation,  she  has  contributed  much  to  the  removal  of 
error,  and  the  advancement  of  literary,  patristic,  and 
historic  truth ;  and  Divine  revelation  has  also  been 
illustrated  by  her  labours.  It  might  be  shown  that 
even  the  hostile  and  sceptical  have  involuntarily  helped 
in  the  confirmation  of  the  Christian  verity,  and  that 
even  their  labours  cannot  be  neglected  without  loss. 
But  the  student  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the 
speculations  of  individuals  and  the  ascertained,  settled 
results  of  criticism.  The  theory  of  any  one  individual, 
however  learned,  laborious,  and  genial,  is  only  an  opin« 
ioBj  perhaps  only  one  of  a  chaos  of  conflicting  opinions, 
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where  sound  criticism  has  found  no  sure  footing.  The 
settled  results  are  those  which,  after  severe  testing,  have 
been  unanimously  accepted  bj  the  competent,  the 
sober,  and  the  judicious.  The  former  may  oe  popular 
for  A  while,  and  seem  to  shake  the  faith  ;  but  they  are 
gradually  overthrown  by  the  progress  of  critical  in- 
vestigation, and  take  their  place  in  the  record  of  things 
that  were.  The  history  of  the  last  hundred  years,  since 
modern  criticism  took  its  rise,  is  sufficient  to  quiet  the 
believer's  mind  as  to  the  ultimate  result.  It  tells  of 
theory  after  theory,  propounded  by  the  critics  of  the 
day,  first  applauded,  then  controverted,  then  rejected, 
just  like  the  philosophic  systems  of  the  same  period, 
and  yet  a  gradual  advance  from  anti-Christian  hostility 
to  an  effort  after  scientific  impartiality,  and  a  large 
amount  of  positive  gain  for  the  right  interpretation  of 
Scripture  and  the  confirmation  of  the  old  Christian 
belief.  Faith,  therefore,  feels  no  more  fear  of  Criticism 
than  of  Science,  being  assured  that  neither  can  '^  do 
anything  against  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth." 
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*  Amcu  e2r  wXimp  1i  rh  f/iurv  rov  wamrhs  thai  4  i^fixi*' — ^Aststotlb. 

1.  Chbistianitt  is  an  historic  religion.  It  claims 
to  be  a  reasonable  belief ;  bnt  it  does  not  base  itself 
upon  Season.  Its  foundation  is  laid  on  the  rock  of 
Fact  Gk)d'8  actual  dealings  with  the  world  from  its 
creation  to  tlie  full  establishment  of  the  Christian 
Church  constitute  its  subject  matter,  and  form  the 
ground  out  of  which  its  doctrines  spring.  The  mystic 
spirit,  which,  despising  the  grossness  and  materiality 
of  facts,  seeks  to  form  to  itself  a  sublimated  and  ideal* 
ized  religion  in  which  events  and  occurrences  shall 
have  no  place,  leaves  the  fixed  and  stable  land  to  float 
off  upon  an  interminable  ocean  of  shifting  and  chang- 
ing fancies,  substituting  in  reality  for  the  truth  of  God 
the  mere  thoughts,  feelings,  and  opinions  of  the  indi- 
yiduaL  If  we  are  to  mamtain  a  Faith  worthy  of  the 
name,  we  must  plant  our  feet  firmly  on  the  solid  ground 
of  historic  fact,  and  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  shaken 
from  that  ground  by  unproved  assertions,  however 
boldly  made,  or  however  often  repeated.  We  must 
^ve  uttle  heed  to  doubts,  which  may  readily  be  started 
la  connexion  with  any  narrative,  and  demand  of  those 
who  attack  our  belief,  not  mere  ingenious  speculations 
as  to  the  past,  but  proof  that  the  authoritative  account, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  as  part  and  parcel  of  our 
religion,  and  which  even  they  profess  after  a  certain 
Bort  to  venerate,  is  devoid  of  literal  truth,  before  we 
follow  them  in  their  endeavours  to  extract  from  the 
record  some  other  sort  of  truth — not  "rigidly  historic"* 

*  BanMD,  *  Egypt's  Place  in  UQiyersal  History/  toL  It.  p.  SSt. 
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— ^but  ideal,  poetic,  symbolical.  We  need  not,  we  must 
not,  shut  our  eyes  to  any  new  discoveries,  be  they  sci- 
entific or  historical ;  but  we  are  bound  to  examine  the 
so-called  discoveries  narrowly,  to  see  exactly  to  what 
they  amount,  and  then  to  ask  ourselves,  "  Do  they  pos- 
itively conflict  with  the  plain  historic  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture or  no  ? "  If  they  do,  it  will  become  a  question 
(when  the  presumed  discovery  is  historical)  of  relative 
credibility.  The  witnesses  contradict  one  another — 
which  of  them  shall  we  believe  ?  But  more  often  it 
will  be  found  that  there  is  no  such  contradiction — ^that 
all  which  the  discoveries  have  eatahlished^  is  compati- 
ble with  the  Scriptural  narrative,  and  that  the  contra- 
diction arises  only  where  the  conjectures  and  hypothe- 
ses of  speculative  minds  have  been  superadded  to  the 
facts  with  which  they  profess  to  deal.  Where  this  is 
the  case,  there  need  be  no  hesitation.  "  Tea,  let  Gtod 
be  true,  and  every  man  a  liar ! "  Human  speculations 
and  conjectures,  once  seen  to  be  such,  cannot  trouble 
the  faith  of  a  Christian  man.  Facts  are  stubborn  thin^ 
and  rightly  command  our  respect ;  hypotheses  are  airy 
nothing,  and  may  safely  be  disregarded  and  despised. 

2.  Among  tlie  numerous  attempts  made  to  disturb 
men's  faith  in  the  present  day,  few  have  seemed  more 
plausible,  or  have  met  with  a  greater  amount  of  success, 
than  those  which  have  grouped  tliemsclves  about  the 
Pentateuch,  the  foundation  stone  on  which  the  rest  of 
the  Bible  is  built.  The  genuineness  of  the  work,  though 
it  has  not  lacked  defenders,''^  has  been  pertinaciooSy 
denied,  both  in  Germany  and  in  America ;  while  the 
authenticity  of  the  narrative  has  been  assailed  in  vari- 
ous respects.  It  will  be  the  aim  and  object  of  the  pres- 
ent paper  to  show,  first,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason 
to  douDt  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and, 
secondly,  that  there  are  no  sufficient  historical  grounds 
for  questioning  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative. 

3.  It  is  a  general  rule  of  literary  criticism  that,  ex- 

*  See  especially  Uie  work  of  Jabo, '  Aechtheit  des  Pentateuchs,'  and  HI 
▼ernick's  more  recent '  EinleitoDg,'  which  haa  been  translated  for  OUcke't 
'  TheologiMl  Lihimiy.' 
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cept  for  special  reasons,  books  are  to  be  assigned  to  the 
authors  wiiose  names  they  bear.  In  profane  literature 
this  rule  is  considered  sufficient  to  aetermine  the  au- 
thorship of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  volumes 
in  our  libraries.  Most  men,  who  write  ^vorks  of  any 
importance,  claim  them  during  their  lifetime ;  their 
claim,  if  undisputed,  is  accepted  by  tlie  world  at  large ; 
and  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  change  the  belief^ 
which  is  thus  engendered,  subsequently.  Every  work 
therefore  which  comes  down  to  us  as  the  production  of 
s  particular  author  is  to  be  accepted  as  his  production, 
unless  strong  grounds  can  be  produced  to  the  contrary. 
The  onus  prooandi  lies  with  the  person  who  denies  the 
genuineness ;  and,  unless  the  arguments  adduced  in 
proof  are  very  weighty,  the  fact  of  reputed  authorship 
ought  to  overpower  them.  Sound  criticism  has  gener- 
ally acquiesced  in  this  canon.  It  raises  an  important 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
I^entateuch,  anterior  to  any  proof  of  the  fact  to  be  de- 
rived from  internal  evidence,  or  from  the  testimony  of 
those  who  had  special  opportunities  of  knowing, 

4.  The  internal  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Mosaic 
authorship  is,  briefly,  the  following : — ^Tlie  book  is  ex- 
actly such  a  one  as  a  writer  of  the  age,  character,  and 
circumstances  of  Moses  might  be  expected  to  prodnce. 
Its  style  is  archaic.  The  reader,  even  of  the  English 
version,  feels  that  he  is  here  brought  into  contact  with 
s  greater  ^simplicity,  a  more  primitive  cast  of  thought 
and  speech,  than  he  meets  with  in  any  of  the  other 
aacrea  writings.  The  life  described,  the  ideas,  the  char- 
acters, have  about  them  the  genuine  air  of  primitive 
antiquity.  The  student  of  the  original  observes  that 
the  very  words  themselves,  the  constructions,  the  gram- 
matical forms,  bear  similar  traces  of  a  remote  anthor- 
ahip,  being  often  such  as  had  become  obsolete  even 
before  the  composition  of  the  Book  of  Joshua.*  It  is 
impossible  to  exhibit  this  argumejit  popularly  in  the 

*  See  Jahn  in  Beogers  '  Archiv/  yoI.  ii.,  pp.  678  et  seqq. ;  aod  Fritzscbe, 
'  Aechtheit  der  BQcher  Mosis/  pp.  174  et  seqq.  Compare  alio  Manh's  '  An- 
theotkitj  of  tbe  ^70  Books  of  Moses,'  pp.  «  et  ss^ 
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Jiresent  condition  of  Hebrev  scholarship  among  ng. 
ts  weight,  however,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  pres- 
sure which  it  has  exerted  upon  the  controversy  in  G^er^ 
many,  where  the  opponents  of  the  Mosaic  authorship 
are  constrained  to  allow  that  a  considerable  number  of 
^^  archaisms"  do  in  fact  exist  in  the  Pentatench,  and  to 
account  for  them  by  the  supposition  that  genuine  Mo- 
saic documents  were  in  the  hands  of  its  ^^  compiler," 
from  which  he  adopted  the  forms  and  words  in  ques- 
tion I  *  This  is  surely  about  as  probable  as  that  a  mod- 
em French  author,  who  made  use  of  Froissart  among 
his  materials,  should  adopt  his  spelling,  and  form  his 
sentences  after  his  type. 

5.  Again,  the  writer  shows  a  close  acquaintance 
with  Egypt,  its  general  aspect,  its  history,  geography, 
manners,  customs,  productions,  and  language,  wnich 
would  be  natural  to  one  so  circumstanced  as  Moses, 
but  which  cannot  be  shown  to  belong  naturally,  or  even 
probably,  to  any  later  Israelite,  down  to  the  time  of 
Jeremiah.  No  doubt  there  was  extensive  commercial 
and  political  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  Judea  in 
the  a^e  of  Solomon,  and  in  the  later  period  of  the  Jew- 
ish kingdom ;  but  such  intercourse,  even  if  direct  (of 
which  we  have  no  proofs  would  fail  to  give  that  exact 
historic  knowled^  of  wliat  would  then  have  become  a 
remote  era,  which  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch  displays 
at  every  turn  in  the  most  easy  and  natural  manner  pes* 
sible.  Laborious  attempts  have  been  made  to  invali- 
date this  argument ;  and  one  writert  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  assert  that  in  many  respects  the  author  of  the  Penr 
tateuch  shows  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  customs 
of  Egypt,  such  as  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  was  not 
Moses.  But  this  audacity  has  had  the  happy  effect  of 
callin^ip  forth  a  reply,  which  has  established  beycMid  all 
possibility  of  refutation  the  exactitude  and  vast  extent 
of  the  author's  Egyptian  knowledge,  which  is  now 
allowed  on  all  hands.  The  work  of  Hengstenberg^ 
"  Aegypten  und  Mose,'*  must  be  carefully  read  for  the 

•  Be Wette; < Eiiileltiii^ ia d. alt  Ttet,' 1 168.  t  VoDBoUiB. 
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foil  weight  of  this  reasoning  to  be  appreciated.*    Its 
argument  does  not  admit  ot'  compression,  since  it  de- 

Sends  mainly  on  the  multiplicity  and  minuteness  of  its 
etail ;  but  the  impression  which  it  leaves  may  be  stated, 
briefly,  as  follows : — ^That  either  a  person  born  and  bred 
in  Egypt  about  the  time  of  the  Exodus  wrote  the  Pen- 
tateuch, or  that  a  writer  of  a  later  age  elaborately  stud* 
led  tlie  history  and  antiquities  of  the  Egyptians  for  the 
purpose  of  imping  a  forgery  on  his  countrymen,  and 
that  he  did  this  with  such  skill  and  success  that  not 
even  modem  criticism,  with  its  lynx-eyed  perspicacity, 
and  immense  knowled^  of  the  past,  can  detect  and 
expose  the  fraud  or  pomt  out  a  single  place  in  which 
die  foi^r  stumbled  tnrough  i^orance. 

6.  To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  the  writer,  who  is 
thus  intimately  acquainted  with  the  land  and  people 
of  Egypt,  is  also  fuiuj  aware  of  all  the  peculiar  features 
<tf  tne  Sinaitic  peninsula ;  f  and  further  (and  more 
especially')  that  he  has  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  con- 
dition ana  primitive  races  of  Canaan,  which  must  have 
been  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one  who  lived 
much  later  than  Moses.  The  Bephaim,  Zuzim,  Emim, 
fiorim,  Avim,  and  Anakim,  who  appear  as  powerful 
races  in  the  Pentateuch,  have  either  perished  or  been 
reduced  to  insignificance  by  the  time  of  the  Judges. 
The  writer  of  me  Pentateuch,  however,  knows  their 
several  countries,  their  designations  in  the  mouths  of 
different  nations,  their  cities,  and  the  peoples  by  whom 
they  were  severally  conquered.:}:  Similarly,  he  ac- 
ooaints  us  with  the  ancient  names  of  a  number  of 
Ganaanitish  towns,  which  had  been  superseded  by  fresh 
titles  long  before  the  Exodus.§  All  this  is  natural 
enough,  supposing  that  the  work  was  composed  by 

*  This  work  has  been  translated  into  English  bj  Hr.  B.  D.  G.  RotHna,  of 
the  Theological  Senunarj.  Andover,  Unit^  States ;  and  a  reprint  of  this 
translation,  with  additional  notes,  formed  the  third  Yolume  of  Ctarke's '  Bib- 


20-24 

*  ,,«..  -^,.  «,  w.  *.—.. -~,  ^^Jt.  ii,  10-28. 

f  As  Mamre,  wnich  became  first  Kirjath-arba  (Josh.  sir.  16),  and  then 
Hebron ;  Bela,  which  became  Zoar  (Gen.,  xvr.  2) ;  Eumishpat,  which  became 
Kadeah  (ib.  yer.  7) ;  Haseson-Tamar,  which  became  Engedi  (ib. ;  oompara 
%  Ohron.  zz.  2) ;  and  Qaleed»  which  beeame  Mtiptli  (Qtn.  zzn.  4A,  49). 
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Moses ;  bnt  it  would  be  very  forced  and  artificial  in  a 
writer  of  a  later  age,  even  if  we  could  suppose  such  a 
writer  to  have  any  means  of  acquiring  the  information. 
7.  Further,  the  Pentateuch  professes  to  be  the  work 
of  Moses.  Few  books  comparatively  tell  us  by  whom 
they  are  written.  Neither  Joshua,  nor  Judges,  nor 
Rutli,  nor  the  Books  of  Samuel,  nor  Kings,  nor  Chron- 
icles, nor  Esther,  nor  the  first  three  Gospels,  nor  the 
Acts,  nor  the  *  Commentaries '  of  Ceesar,  nor  the  *  An- 
nals,' or  *  Histories,'  of  Tacitus,  nor  the  '  Hellenics '  of 
Xenophon,  "nor  Plato's  'Dialogues,'  nor  Aristotle's 
*  Philosophical  Works,'  nor  Plutarch's  *  Lives,'  nor  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  other  remains  of  ancient  litera- 
ture, contain  within  them  any  statements  showine  by 
whom  they  were  written.  Authorship  generally  is 
mere  matter  of  notoriety ;  and  usually  the  best  evi- 
dence we  have  for  it,  beyond  common  repute,  is  the 
declaration  of  some  writer,  later  by  two  or  three  cen- 
turies, that  the  person  to  whom  a  given  work  is  as- 
signed, composed  a  book  answering  in  its  subject  and 
its  general  cliaracter  to  the  work  which  we  find  passing 
under  his  name.  But  occasionally  we  have  evidence 
of  a  higher  order.  Some  writers  formally  name  them- 
selves as  the  authors  of  their  works  at  the  beginning, 
or  at  the  close,  or  in  the  course  of  their  narrative.* 
Others,  without  a  distinct  formal  announceflient,  let  us 
see,  by  the  mode  or  matter  of  their  narration,  who  the 
author  is,  using  the  first  person,  or  mentioning  facts  of 
which  they  only  could  be  cognisant,  or  otherwise  im- 
plying, without  directly  asserting,  their  authorship. 
This  last  is  the  case  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  author 
does  not  formally  announce  himself,  but  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  writes,  implies  that  he  is  Moses.  This  is 
so  clear  and  palpable,  that  even  the  antagonists  of  the 
genuineness  are  forced  to  allow  it.t  "  l^e  author  of 
tne  last  four  books,"  says  one,  "  wishes  to  be  taken  for 
Moses."     *'  The  writer  of  Deuteronomy,"  says  another, 

*  As  Herodotas,  Thncjdides,  Isaiah,  St.  Paul,  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  Ac. 

f  De  Wette,  *  Einleitung  in  d.  alt.  Test'fl.  162,  d.;  Hartmann,  *For- 
achuDgen  uber  d.  Pentateuch/  p.  688;  VoQ  Bohlea,  'Die  Genesis  hist  krit 
eriiat  Einleitong,'  p.  xzzriii. 
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*^  would  have  men  think  that  his  whole  book  is  com- 
posed by  Moses."  They  do  not  indeed  admit  the  con- 
clusion, that  what  is  thus  claimed  and  professed  must 
be  true ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that  the  actual 
writer  lived  many  centuries  after  the  great  Legislator. 
Apparently  they  do  not  see  that,  if  their  views  are 
correct,  the  whole  value  of  the  work  is  lost — that  it 
becomes  a  mere  impudent  fraud,  utterly  unworthy  of 
credit,  which  cannot  reasonably  be  attached  to  any 
statements  made  by  one  who  would  seek  to  palm  on 
the  world  a  gross  and  elaborate  deception.  If  a  work 
has  merely  gone  accidentally  by  a  wrong  name,  the 
discovery  of  its  spuriousness  need  not  seriously  affect 
its  authenticity  ;  but  if  the  writer  has  set  himself  to 
personate  another  man  in  order  to  obtain  for  his  state- 
ments a  weight  and  authority  to  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  be  entitled,  the  detection  of  the  fraud  car- 
ries with  it  the  invalidation  of  the  document,  by  wholly 
destroying  our  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  author. 
Modem  [Rationalism  shrinks  from  these  conclusions. 
It  would  degrade  the  Sacred  Books,  but  it  would  not 
deprive  them  altogether  of  an  historic  character.  It 
still  speaks  of  them  as  sacred,  and  as  entitled  to  our 
respect  and  reverence,  while  it  saps  the  foundations  on 
which  their  claim  to  our  reverence  rests,  making  them 
at  best  the  "  pious  frauds  "  of  well-intentioned  but  un-* 
veracious  religionists. 

8.  The  external  evidence  of  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch  is  allowed  to  be  extensive  ;  but  it  is 
said  to  be  of  little  worth,  in  the  first  place,  because  the 
witnesses  are  uncritical.*  The  Jews  and  Greeks,  who, 
during  eighteen  centuries,  without  a  dissentient  voice 
ascribed  the  "  Book  of  the  Law  "  to  Moses,  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  modern  Critical  Analysis,  which 
claims  to  be  an  infallible  judge  of  the  age,  and  mode 
of  composition,  of  every  literary  production.  It  is  true 
the  witnesses  include  Apo8tles,t  prophets,:):  confesBors,§ 
our  Blessed  Lord  Himself:]  but  the  distance  of  these 

♦  De  Wette,  $  164.  f  John  i.  45 ;  2  Cor.  iiu  15. 

1  Dan.  iz.  11 ;  Mai  ir.  4.  §  Acts  vii.  88. 

I  Matt.  xiz.  7,  8;  Mark  x.  8;  xiL  fi<;  Lake  zvi.  29;  zzir.  97;  John  t. 
48,  4e. 
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witnesses  from  the  a^^  of  Moees  is  held  to  invatidate 
their  testimony  ;*  or  if  the  words  of  One  at  least  are 
too  sacred  to  be  f^nsaid,  He  spoke  (it  is  argued)  b^ 
way  of  accommodation,  in  order  not  to  shock  the  prej- 
udices of  the  Jews.  We  are  challenged  to  produce 
witnesses  near  the  time,  and  told  that  no  evidence  to 
the  Mosaic  authorship  ''  approaches  within  seven  cen- 
turies to  the  probable  age  of  Moses."  f  Of  course,  if 
the  antiquity  of  the  Pentateuch  be  denied,  that  of  the 
later  books  of  tho  Old  Testament  is  not  likely  to  pasB 
unquestioned.  But  the  challenge  is  reallv  met,  and 
answered  fully  and  fairly  by  an  appeal  to  tnose  books, 
which  are  the  only  writings  within  the  period  named 
in  which  any  reference  to  Moses  was  to  be  expected. 
The  author  of  Joshua,  by  many  thought  to  be  Joshua 
himself,  and,  if  not  he,  at  least  one  of  his  contempora* 
ries,  X  speaks  of  "  the  Book  of  the  Law,"  §  —  "  the 
Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses,"! — ^a  book  containing  "all 
that  Moses  commanded,"^  with  ^^  blessings  and  cum* 
ings  ; "  **  thus  entirely  corresponding,  so  far  as  the 
description  goes,  to  the  work  which  has  always  passed 
under  Moses'  name.  The  writer  of  Judges  is  less 
express  ;tt  but  he  so  completely  agrees  in  his  Account 
of  the  Hebrew  institutions  with  the  Pentateuch,  and 
so  closely  follows  its  diction  in  many  places,  that  a 
candid  Rationalist!:^  has  been  driven  to  allow,  that 
**  the  arranger  of  this  book  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  Pentateuch  in  its  entire  extent."  In  Samuel, 
though  the  Pentateuch  itself  is  not  mentioned,  there 
are  at  least  two  clear  citations  of  it — the  passage  re- 
specting "  the  priest's  custom  with  the  people,"§§  which 
follows  word  lor  word  Dent  xviii.  3,  and  mat  con* 

•  •  WestminBter  Reriew/  Na  xxzr.,  p.  85. 
t  Ibid.  1.  s.  e. 

i  For  proof  of  this,  see  the  <  Bampton  Lectures'  for  1859,  p.  88,  firii  edi* 
tion. 

fJosh.  i.  8 ;  TiiL  84.  |  R).  riii.  81 ;  xxiii  6.  t  n>.  riii  89. 

**  lb.  Ter.  84;  oompare  Deut.  zzrii  and  zzriii..  Note  also  the  quoU^ 
tions  in  Josh.  riiL  81,  from  Dent.  zzriL  6,  8 ;  and  in  Josh.  zziiL  7,  from  £Xi 
zziii.  18. 

ft  Jadg.  ii.  15  is  probably  a  reference  to  Ler.  zztL  18, 17;  and  Jndg.  iii 
4,  to  the  law  generallj. 

U  Hartmann.  H  1  Swn.  iL  18» 
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eeming  the  ^^  assembling  of  women  at  the  door  of  the 
Tabernacle  of  the  congregation,"*  which  is  an  exact 
repetition  of  Ex.  xxxviii.  8.  In  Kings  and  Chronicles 
— -both  probably  compilations  made  from  papers  con- 
temporary with  the  kings  whose  history  is  related — the 
references  to  the  work  are  frequent  :f  and  it  is  unhesi- 
tatingly assigned  to  Moses,:|:  as  indeed  is  admitted  on 
all  hands. 

It  thns  appears  that  the  Pentateuch  is  either  cited, 
or  mentioned  as  the  work  of  Moses,  by  almost  the 
whole  series  of  Jewish  historical  writers  from  Moses 
himself  to  Ezra.  The  first  testimony  occurs  within 
(probably)  half  a  century  of  Moses'  decease,  and  is 
by  a  writer  who  may  have  known  him  personally.  It 
is  rarely  indeed  that  we  have  evidence  of  this  satisfac- 
tory and  conclusive  character  with  respect  to  the  genu- 
ineness of  any  ancient  work. 

9.  With  regard  to  profane  testimony,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  none  of  it  is  very  ancient.  But  this  simply 
results  from  the  fact  that  nohe  of  the  earlier  authors 
have  occasion  to  mention  the  Jews,  or  to  touch  the 
aubject  of  their  literature.  The  first  who  do  so— 
Manetho  and  Hecatseus  of  Abdera,  an  Egyptian  and  a 
Greek — are  in  accordance  with  the  native  authorities, 
ascribing  the  law  of  the  Jews,  which  is  represented  as 
existing  in  a  written  form,  to  Moses.  And  the  later 
classical  writers,  with  but  one  exception,  are  of  the 
same  opinion. 

10.  To  this  direct  testimony  the  adversaries  of  the 
Mosaic  authorship  are  wont  to  oppose  certain  difficul- 
ties, which  militate  (they  argue)  against  the  notion  that 
the  work  is  even  of  the  age  of  Moses.    The  most  im- 

Krtant  of  these  is  the  objection  of  De  Wette,  that  the 
ok  is  altogether  beyond  the  literary  capabilities  of 
tile  age,  containing  within  it  every  element  of  Hebrew 
literature  in  the  highest  perfection  to  which  it  ever 
attained,  and  thus  (he  thinks)  necessarily  belonging  to 

*  1  Sam.  ii.  82. 

f  1  Kings  iL  S;  S  Kings  tjdL  8;  zjdii.  8;  9  Ohroo.  zziiL  18;  zzr.  4; 

ZXXT.  18. 

X  IKingsiiS;  8Kiiigsxzitt.fi5;  8 Chron.  zziiL  18,  Ac 
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the  acmi  and  not  to  the  infancy  of  the  nation.*  Were 
this  statement  correct,  we  should  indeed  have  a  strange 
phenomenon  to  account  for,  though  one  which  comid 
not  be  pronounced  impossible,  if  the  Divine  as  well  as 
the  human  authorship  were  taken  into  consideration* 
God  might  have  chosen  to  assign  to  the  first  burst  of 
written  Eevelation  a  literary  perfection  never  after- 
wards to  be  exceeded  or  even  equalled.  He  might 
have  given  to  His  first  mouthpiece,  Moses,  such  powers 
of  mind  and  such  a  mastery  over  the  Hebrew  language 
as  ''  to  leave  nothing  for  succeeding  authors  but  to  fol* 
low  in  his  footsteps."  The  fact,  however,  is  not  really 
so.  De  Wette's  statement  is  a  gross  exaggei*ation  of 
the  reality.  Considered  as  a  literary  work,  the  Penta- 
teuch is  not  the  production  of  an  advanced  or  refined, 
but  of  a  simple  and  rude  age.  Its  characteristics  are 
plainness,  inartificiality,  absence  of  rhetorical  orna- 
ment, and  occasional  defective  arrangement.  The 
only  style  which  it  can  be  truly  said  to  bring  to  perfec- 
tion, is  that  simple  one  of  clear  and  vivid  narrative, 
which  is  always  best  attained  in  the  early  dawn  of  a 
nation^s  literature,  as  a  Herodotus,  a  Fmssart,  and  a 
Stow  suflSciently  indicate.  In  other  respects  it  is  quite 
untrue  to  say  that  the  work  goes  beyond  all  later 
Hebrew  efforts.  We  look  in  vain  through  the  Penta- 
teuch for  tlie  gnomic  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  eloquent 
denunciations  of  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah,  or  the  lofty 
flights  of  Isaiah.  It  is  absurd  to  compare  the  song  of 
Moses,  as  a  literary  production,  even  with  some  of  the 
Psalms  of  David,  much  more  to  parallel  it  with 
Ezekiel's  eloquence  and  Homeric  variety,  or  Isaiah's 
awful  depth  and  solemn  majesty  of  repose.  In  a  liter- 
ary point  of  view  it  may  be  questionea  whether  Moses 
did  so  much  for  the  Hebrews  as  Homer  for  the  Greeks, 
or  whether  liis  writings  had  really  as  great  an  influence 
on  the  after  productions  of  his  countiymen.  And  if 
his  literary  greatness  still  surprises  us,  if  Hebrew  liter- 
ature still  seems  in  his  person  to  reach  too  suddenly  a 
high  excellence,  albeit  not  so  high  a  one  as  has  been 

*  <]£mleitaog/  f  16S,  sub.  fin. 
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argued — ^let  us  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  Moses 
was  not,  any  more  than  Homer,  the  nrst  writer  of  his 
nation,  but  only  happens  to  be  the  first  whose  writings 
have  come  down  to  us.  "  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamem- 
nona."  Moses  seems  so  great  because  we  do  not 
possess  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  and  so  are  unable 
to  trace  the  progress  of  Hebrew  literature  up  to  him. 
Had  we  the  "  songs  "  of  Israel,*  and  the  "  book  of  the 
wars  of  the  Lord,"  which  he  quotes,t  we  might  find  him 
no  literary  phenomenon  at  all,  but  as  a  writer  merely 
on  a  level  with  others  of  his  age  and  nation.  Again, 
we  must  not  forget  to  take  into  consideration  the  stim- 
ulus which  contact  with  the  cultivation  of  Egypt  would 
naturally  have  given  to  Hebrew  literature  during  the 
two  centuries  preceding  Moses.  If  we  may  trust  the 
modern  decipherers  of  Egyptian  papyri,  literature  in 
Egypt  had  reached  a  tolerably  advanced  stage  in  the 
time  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties,  under 
one  or  other  of  which  Moses  was  in  all  probability  born 
and  bred.  "The  art  of  writing  books  was  invented 
ages  before  the  time  of  Moses ; "  X  and  had  been  car- 
ried further  in  Egypt  than  in  any  other  country.  His- 
tory, epistolary  correspondence,  and  novel-writing  were 
known  and  practised ;  so  that  the  composition  of  an 
extensive  work  possessing  literary  merits  even  of  a 
high  order  would  be  no  strange  thiiig  in  the  case  of 
one  bred  up  in  the  first  circles  of  Egyptian  society, 
and  "  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  "  of  that  ingenious 
people. 

11.  Besides  this  general  objection,  there  are  a  cer- 
tain number  of  particular  passages  which,  it  is  said, 
record  facts  later  than  the  time  of  Moses,  and  thus 
could  not  have  been  written  by  him.  Such  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  mention  of  Dan  instead  of  Laish  m 
Gen.  xiv.  14 ;  of  Hebron  instead  of  Kiriath-Arba  or 
Mamre  in  Genesis  §  and  Numbers ;  I  and  tne  list  of  the 
kings  of  Edom  in  Gen.  xxxvi.    Now  in  none  of  these 

*  Nom.  xxi.  17 ;  compare  Ex.  xr.  1.  f  Nam.  xxi.  14. 

X  Bimaen,  'Egjpt,'  rol.  iv.  p.  884.     Compare  'Cambridge  Eaaaya'  for 
18;S8,pp/ 280-260. 

S  G«D.  ziiL  18;  xziii.  2, 19;  zxxr.  27,  ^  |  Num.  xlii  22. 
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cases  is  it  really  impossible  that  Moses  may  have  writ- 
ten the  passages.  The  Dan  intended  may  be  Dan- 
jaan,*  and  not  Laish.  Hebron  may  have  been  a  name 
of  the  city  called  also  Mamre  and  Kirjath-Arba,  witliin 
the  lifetime  of  Moses.  Even  the  eight  kings  of  £dom 
may  possibly  be  a  dynasty  of  monarchs  intervening 
between  Esau  and  Moses,  the  last  of  the  eight  benne 
Moses'  contemporary,  as  conjectured  by  Havemicfcy 
The  remarkable  expression,  "  These  are  the  kings  that 
reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom,  before  there  reigned  any 
king  over  the  children  of  Isradj^  may  be  understood 
prophetically.  Moses  may  have  intended  in  the  passage 
to  mark  his  full  belief  in  the  promises  made  by  Ood 
to  Abraham  and  Jacob ;  j:  that  ^^  kin^  should  come  out 
of  their  loias,"  a  belief  which  he  elsewhere  expresses 
very  confidently.§  There  is  no  really  valid  or  insuper- 
able objection  to  any  of  these  explanations ;  which  may 
not  strike  us  as  clever  or  dexterous,  yet  which  may  be 
true  nevertheless ;  for  "  Le  vrai  n^est  pas  toujours  Is 
waisemblcMe.^^ 

12.  Or  the  right  explanation  may  be  the  more  com- 
monly received  one — that  these  words,  phrases,  and 
passages,  together  with  a  few  others  similar  to  them, 
are  later  additions  to  the  text,  either  adopted  into  it 
upon  an  authoritative  revision,  such  as  that  ascribed 
to  Ezra,  or,  perhaps,  accidentally  introduced  through 
the  mistakes  of  copyists,  who  brought  into  the  text 
what  had  been  previously  added,  by  way  of  exegesis, 
in  the  margin.  Such  additions  constantly  occur  in  the 
ease  of  classical  writers ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  a  special  providence  would  interfere  to  pi^ 
vent  their  occurrence  in  the  Sacred  Volume.  We  "  have 
our  treasure  in  earthen  vessels."  God  gives  us  HSs 
Bevelation,  but  leaves  it  to  us  to  preserve  it  by  th^ 
Ordinary  methods  by  which  books  are  handed  down 
to  posterity.  No  doubt  its  transcendent  value  hat 
caused  the  bestowal  of  especial  care  and  attention  on 
the  transmission  of  the  Sacred  Yolume ;  and  the  result 

•  2  Sam.  xxiT.  0.  t  <  Einleitang/  f  1Mb 
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is  that  no  ancient  collection  has  come  down  to  ub  nearly 
ao  perfect,  or  with  bo  few  corruptions  and  interpc^ 
tions ;  but  to  declare  that  there  are  none,  is  to  make 
an  assertion  improbable  a  priori^  and  at  variance  with 
tixe  actn^  phenomena.  The  sober-minded  in  every 
a^eliave  allowed  that  the  written  Word,  as  it  has  come 
down  to  ns,  has  these  slight  imperfections,  which  no 
more  interfere  with  its  value  than  the  spots  upon  the 
sun  detract  from  his  brightness,  or  than  a  few  marred 
and  stunted  forms  destroy  the  harmony  and  beauty  of 
Nature. 

.  13.  One  other  line  of  objection  requires  a  few  words 
of  notice.  The  whole  Levitical  system,  it  is  sometimes 
said,  was  an  after-growth  from  the  real  Mosaic  law, 
which  went  but  litue,  if  at  all,  beyond  the  Dec^ogue. 
Ibis  is  thought  to  be  evidenced  by  the  scantiness  of 
any  traces  of  Levitical  worship  throughout  the  period 
of  the  Judges,  and  the  infraction  of  various  precepts 
of  the  ceremonial  law  from  the  time  of  Joshua  to  that 
of  Kehemiah.  But  it  has  been  shown^  that  though 
the  Book  of  Judges  exhibits  a  very  disordered  political 
and  religious  condition  of  the  nation,  and  from  its  nature 
— ^biographical  rather  than  historical^s  likel]^  to  con« 
tain  but  little  regarding  the  Mosaical  institutions,  yet 
it  does,  in  point  of  fact,  oear  witness  to  the  knowleage 
and  practical  existence  during  the  period  whereof  it 
treats,  of  a  very  considerable  number  of  those  usages 
which  are  specially  termed  Levitical.  The  sacred 
character  of  the  Levites,  their  dispersion  among  the 
different  tribes,  the  settlement  of  the  High-Priesmood 
in  the  family  of  Aaron,  the  existence  of  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  the  power  of  inquiring  of  God  and  obtaining 
answers,  the  irrevocability  of  a  vow,  the  distinffuishinc 
mark  of  circumcision,  the  distinction  between  clean  ana 
unclean  meats,  the  law  of  the  Nazarite,  the  use  of  burnt- 
offerings  and  peace-offerings,  the  employment  of  trum- 
pets as  a  means  of  obtaining  Divine  aid  in  war,  the 
impiety  of  setting  up  a  king,  are  severally  acknowl- 
edged in  the  Book  of  Judges,  and  constitute  together 

•BjH&Temick.    « Snleiteuig,' i  186. 
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very  good  evidence  that  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law 
was  a&eadj  in  force,  and,  though  disregarded  in  many 
points  by  the  mass,  was  felt  as  binding  by  all  those 
who  had  any  real  sense  of  religion.  l%e  ritual,  as  a 
whole,  is  clearly  not  of  later  introduction  than  the  time 
of  the  Judges,  since  twelve  or  thirteen  of  its  main  points 
are  noted  as  being  at  that  time  in  force.  Whv,  then, 
should  we  suppose,  merely  because  the  book  is  silent 
on  the  subject,  that  the  other  enactments  which  are  in 
the  same  spirit  and  are  inextricably  intertwined  with 
these,  were  not  known  at  the  penod  ?  It  is  always 
dan^rous  to  build  on  silence.  Here  the  silence  is  omy 
partial ;  and  the  half-utterance  which  we  have  is  sum* 
cient  to  indicate  what  the  full  answer  would  have  been, 
had  it  come  within  the  scope  of  the  writer  to  deliver 
it.  There  is  thus  ample  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
Levitical  law  was  complete  in  all  its  parts  before  the 
time  of  the  Judges. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  to  its  infractions?  what 
to  David's  "  priests  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ? "  what  to 
Solomon  himself  offering  sacrifice?  what  more  espe- 
cially to  the  suspension  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  for 
eight  hundred  years  from  Joshua  to  Nehemiah  ?*  Are 
they  compatible  with  the  existence  of  the  Pentateuch 
at  the  time,  and  with  an  acknowledgment  of  its  Divine 
authority  on  the  part  of  those  who  disobeyed  its  injunc- 
tions ?    Even  if  we  allow  them  all  to  be  infraction8,t 

♦  *  Westminster  Review,*  No.  zzxr.,  p.  8fi.  The  writer  gives  no  reference, 
except  to  Nehemiah  Tiii.  17,  which  shows  (he  thinks)  that  **  for  800  years, 
from  the  days  of  Joshua  to  those  of  Ezra,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  un- 
known in  Israel."  Probably  he  would  regard  '*  David's  priests  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah"  as  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  riii.  18,  where  the  Hebrew  has  Q*^3n'9, 

which  commonly  means  ''priests;"  while  for  "Solomon's  sacrifices"  ire 
should  be  referred  to  1  Kings  viii.  6,  62-C4;  2  Chr.  t.  6;  vii.  4,  6;  and 
Tiii.  12. 

t  In  point  of  fact,  none  of  the  infractions  need  be  allowed.  Darid's 
**  priests  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  "  are  probably  not  "  priests/'  but  **  princes," 
or  **  chief  rulers,"  as  our  Authorized  Version  renders.    (See  Buxtorf  ad  voc 

^fl'S,  and  compare  Oesenius  ad  eand.,  who  allows  that  lilT  may  mean  "  a 
prince ; "  though  he  prefers  in  this  place  to  translate  "  priests,"  and  to  under- 
stand "  ecclesiastical  counsellors."  Note  also  that  the  LXX.  g^ve  ctbxdpxoh 
**  chamberlains,"  and  that  in  the  parallel  passage,  1  Chron.  xviii.  17,  the  ex* 

pression  used  isTjbWl  "nb  B'»3TO*in,  "chief"  or  "first  about  the  king.") 
With  regard  to  Solomon's 'lacriilces,  It  it  nowhere  either  stated  or  implied 
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we  may  still  answer  that  nndonbtedly  they  are.  An 
authority  may  be  acknowledged  which  is  not  obeyed. 
Precepts  may  be  heard,  read,  and  known,  may  be  as 
familiar  as  household  words  in  the  mouths  of  persons, 
and  yet  may  not  be  carried  out  in  act.  There  would 
be  nothing  more  strange  in  David's  breaking  the  Leviti- 
c&l  law  with  respect  to  priesthood  in  the  case  of  his 
sons,  than  in  his  mfraction  of  the  moral  law  respecting 
chastity  in  the  case  of  Uriah's  wife.  There  woidd  be 
no  greater  marvel  in  Solomon's  taking  it  upon  himself 
to  offer  sacrifice  than  in  his  marrying  wives  from  the 
forbidden  nations.  There  would  be  nothing  harder  to 
understand  in  the  discontinuance  after  a  while  of  one 
of  the  great  Mosaical  feasts,  than  in  the  introduction 
and  stubborn  maintenance  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other of  idolatrous  rites.  The  moral  law,  admitted  to 
have  been  given  by  Moses,  was  broken  constantly  in 
almost  every  clause ;  why  then  should  infractions  of 
the  ceremonial  law  disprove  its  having  come  from 
him? 

14.  The  Mosaic  autliorship  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
therefore  a  thing  which,  to  say  the  least,  has  not  been 
hitherto  disproved ;  and  the  ingenious  attempts  of  the  i 
modem  reconstructive  criticism  to  resolve  the  work  ' 
uito  its  various  elements,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the 
times  when  and  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  sev- 
erally composed,  even  if  they  had  no  other  fault,  must 
be  pronounced  premature;  for  until  it  is  shown  that 
the  Dook  was  not  composed  by  its  reputed  author,  the 
mode  and  time  of  its  composition  are  not  fit  objects 
of  research.  .  The  theological  student  may  congratu- 
late himself  that  this  is  so,  and  that  he  is  not  called 
upon  to  study  and  decide  between  the  twenty  different 
views — each  more  complicated  than  the  last — which 
Continental  critics,  from  Astruc  to  Bunsen,  have  put 
out  on  this  apparently  inexhaustible  subject. 

iluii  he  sacrificed  with  his  own  hand.  **  The  priests'*  are  mentioned  as  pres* 
•ai  with  him  at  the  time  (1  Kings  yiiL  6 ;  2  Chron.  r.  7 ;  vii.  2,  6),  and  it  ia 
■Mst  probable  that  he  used  their  services.  Evidently  he  could  not  himself 
hare  slain  the  22,000  oxen  and  120,000  sheep  of  one  sacrifice  (1  Kings  riii. 
6S).  And  Nehemiah,  in  riii.  17,  probablj  only  means  that  no  iueh  celebm- 
tion  of  the  feast  had  taken  place  since  the  time  of  Joshua. 
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15.  It  is  Bometimes  said  that  ^aestions  of  genuine- 
Dess  are  matters  of  mere  idle  curiositj,  and  that  authen- 
ticity is  alone  of  importance.  In  an  historical  work 
especially,  what  we  want  to  know  is,  not  by  whom  it 
is  written,  but  whether  the  narrative  which  it  contains 
is  true.  This  last,  no  doubt,  is  our  ultimate  object; 
but  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  it,  we  have  to  consider  the  other  point; 
since  the  genuineness  is  often  the  best  guarantee  of  the 
authenticity.  How  entirely  would  it  change  our  ee* 
timate  of  Xenophon's  ^  Anabasis,'  were  we  to  find  thai 
it  was  composed  under  the  name  of  Xenophon  by  a 
Greek  of  the  time  of  the  Antonines  I  Ko  works  are  more 
valuable  for  history  than  autobiographies ;  and  when 
we  come  upon  a  document  claiming  any  such  character, 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  see  wnether  upon  exami- 
nation die  character  is  sustained  or  no.  Given  the 
genuineness  of  such  a  work,  and  the  authenticity  follows 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  writer  is  unveracious,  and  wished  to  deceive, 
nationalists  have  not  failed  to  perceive  the  force  of  this 
reasoning  with  respect  to  the  Pentateuch;  and  hence  their 
laborious  c£fbrts  to  disprove  its  genuineness.  Strauss 
remarks  naively  enough — "  The  books  which  describe 
the  departure  of  tlie  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  their 
wanderings  through  the  wilderness,  bear  the  name  of 
Moses,  who,  being  their  leader,  would  undoubtedly  give 
a  faithful  history  of  these  occurrences,  unless  he  designed 
to  deceive ;  and  who,  if  his  intimate  connection  with 
Deity  described  in  these  books  be  historically  true,  was 
likewise  eminently  qualified,  by  virtue  of  such  con- 
nection, to  produce  a  credible  nistory  of  the  earlier 
periods."  *  This  admission  on  the  part  of  the  most  ex* 
treme  of  nationalists  is  sufficient  to  show  that,  at  least 
in  the  case  before  us,  it  is  not  irrelevant  or  unimportant 
to  attempt  to  establish  the  genuineness  of  the  record. 

16.  l5efore  the  final  close  of  this  portion  of  the  in- 
quiry, it  will  perhaps  be  best  to  state  aistinctly  in  what 
sense  it  is  intendea  to  maintain  that  Moses  was  the 

•  '  UkMo  J«a/  Binleikmg,  1 18. 
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anthor  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  / 
intended  to  assert  that  he  was  the  original  composer  of  ^ 
all  the  documents  contained  in  his  volume.  The  Book 
of  Genesis  bears  marks  of  being  to  some  extent  a  compi* 
lation.  Moses  probably  possessed  a  number  of  records, 
9ome  of  greater,  some  of  less  antiquity,  whereof,  under 
I>iYine  guidance,  he  made  use  in  writing  the  history  of 
mankind  up  to  his  own  time.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Book  of  Genesis  may  have  been,  even  mainly,  com- 
posed in  this  way  from  ancient  narratives,  registers, 
aod  biographies,  in  part  the  property  of  the  Hebrew 
xace,  in  part  a  possession  common  to  that  race  with 
others.  Moses,  guided  by  God's  Spirit,  would  choose 
among  such  documents  those  which  were  historically 
true,  and  which  bore  on  the  religious  history  of  the 
human  race.  He  would  not  be  bound  slavishly  to 
follow,  much  less  to  transcribe  them,  but  would  curtail, 
expand,  adorn,  complete  them,  and  so  make  them  thor- 
oughly liis  own,  infusing  into  them  the  religious  tone 
of  nis  own  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  re-wnting  them 
in  his  own  language.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  Genesis  v 
was  produced.  With  regard  to  the  remainder  of  his 
history,  he  would  have  no  occasion  to  use  the  labours 
of  others,  but  would  write  from  his  own  knowledge. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  intended  to  deny  that 
the  Pentateuch  may  have  undergone  an  authoritative 
revision  by  Ezra,  when  the  language  may  have  been  to 
Bome  extent  modernised,  and  a  certain  number  of  par- 
enthetic insertions  may  have  been  made  into  the  text. 
The  Jewish  tradition  on  this  head  seems  to  deserve 
attention  from  its  harmony  with  what  is  said  of  Ezra  in 
the  book  which  bears  his  name.^  And  this  authoritative 
revision  would  account  at  once  for  the  language  not 
being  more  archaic  than  it  is,  and  for  the  occasional 
insertion  of  parentheses  of  the  natuj'e  of  a  comment. 
It  would  also  explain  the  occurrence  of  '^  Chaldaism  " 
in  the  textf 

*  See  Lord  Arthar  Herrey'i  article  on  *Ezra,'  in  Dr.  SmiUi's  <  Biblical 
Dietionary '  toI.  i,  p.  606. 

t  Hinei,  *  De  Cnaldaismi  Biblici  origine.'  pp.  6  et  seqq.  There  is  also 
another  mode  in  which  the  **  Chaldaiami*'  may  be  aocoonted  for.    As 
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Thirdly,  it  is,  of  course,  not  intended  to  include  in 
the  Pentateuch  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  which 
was  evidently  added  after  Moses'  death,  probably  by 
the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Joshua. 

17.  The  authenticity  of  the  Pentatedch  has  been 
recently  called  in  question,  principally  on  the  following 
points : — 1.  The  chronology,  which  is  regarded  as  rery 

freatly  in  deficiency;  2.  The  account  given  of  the 
lood,  which  is  supposed  to  magnify  a  great  calamity 
in  Upper  Asia  into  a  general  destruction  of  the  hmnan 
race ;  3.  The  ethnological  views,  which  are  said  to  be 
sometimes  mistaken;  4.  The  patriarchal  ^nealogies, 
which  are  charged  with  being  purely  mythical ;  5.  jlie 
length  of  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs,  which  is  thonriit 
to  be  simply  impossible ;  and  6.  Tlie  duration  of  Uie 
sojourn  in  Egypt,  which  is  considered  incompatible 
with  the  number  of  Israelites  on  entering  and  qaittinff 
the  country.  It  is  proposed,  in  the  remainder  of  this 
paper,  to  consider  briefly  these  six  subjects. 

I.  According  to  Baron  Bunsen,  the  historic  records 
of  Egypt  reach  up  to  the  year  b.c.  9085.  A  sacerdotal 
monarchy  was  then  established,  and  Bytis,  the  Thebaa 

Eriest  of  Ammon,  was  the  first  king.  lEiefore  this  Egypt 
ad  been  republican,  and  separate  governments  nad 
existed  in  the  different  nomes.  Egyptian  nationality 
commenced  as  early  as  b.  c.  10,000.  Tnese  conclusions 
are  vaguely  said  to  be  drawn  "from  Egyptian  records,*^ 
or  "from  flie  monuments  and  other  records  ;"t  expres- 
sions apt  to  beget  a  belief  that  there  is  really  monu- 
mental evidence  for  them.  Let  us  then  see,  in  the  first 
place,  what  is  the  true  basis  on  which  they  rest. 

The  Egyptian  monuments  contain  no  continuous 
chronology,  and  no  materials  fh)m  which  a  continuous 
chonological  scheme  can  be  framed.:^    The  possibility 

Chaldco  and  Hebrew  are  sister  tongues,  haviog  one  conunon  parent,  ibt 
forms  and  expressions  in  question  maj  bare  been  common  to  both  at  firH^ 
but  bare  died  out  in  the  Hebrew  while  they  were  retained  in  the  Chaldee. 
Movers  observes  with  reason : — "  Aramaic  forms  in  a  book  are  either  a  ngn 
of  a  very  early  or  of  a  very  late  composition."  (*  Bonner  Zeitschrift  ftr 
Philosophies  xvi.  157.)    Those  in  Genesis  maj  be  reallj  *'  Arcbaiaina." 

»  *  Essays  and  Reviews,' p.  54.        t  Bunsen's  *  Egypt/  vol  it.,  p.  568. 

X  ''The  histoij  of  the  dynasUee  preceding  the  18th,"  layi  Mr.  Stttart 
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of  constructing  Buch  a  scheme  depends  entirely  upoil 
the  outline  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  of  the 
Sebennjtic  priest  Manetho,  who  comoosed  a  history  of 
Egypt  under  the  early  Ptolemies.  Tliis  outline  is  in  a 
veiy  imperfect  condition ;  and  the  two  versions  of  it, 
which  we  find  in  Syncellns  and  in  the  Armenian  Euse- 
hius,  differ  considerably.  Still  both  agree  in  represent- 
ing Egypt  as  governed  by  thirty  dynasties  of  kings 
from  Menes  to  Alexander,  and  the  sum  of  the  years 
which  they  assign  to  these  dynasties  is  a  little  above 
(or  a  little  below)  5000.  The  monuments  have  proved 
two  things  with  respect  to  these  lists :  they  have  shown, 
in  the  first  place,  that  (speaking  generally)  they  are  his- 
torical— ^that  the  persons  mentioned  were  real  men,  who 
actually  lived  ana  reigned  in  Egypt ;  while,  secondly, 
they  have  shown  that  though  all  reigned  in  Egypt,  all 
did  not  reign  over  the  whole  of  Egypt,  but  while  some 
were  kings  in  one  part  of  the  country,  others  ruled  in 
another.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands — by  M.  Bunsen 
no  less  than  by  others — that  no  chronological  scheme 
of  any  real  value  can  be  formed  from  Manetho's  lists 
until  it  be  first  determined,  either  which  dynasties  and 
monarchs  were  contemporary,  or  what  deduction  from 
the  sum  total  of  the  dynastic  years  is  to  be  made  on 
account  of  contemporaneousness.  M.  Bunsen  regards 
this  point  as  one  which  Manetho  himself  determined, 
and  assumes  that  he  was  sure  to  determine  it  aright. 
He  finds  a  statement  in  Syncellus,*  that  "Manetho 
made  his  dynasties  cover  a  space  of  113  generations, 
or  3555  years ;"  and  he  accepts  this  statement  as  com- 
pletely removing  the  difficulty,  and  absolutely  estab- 
lishing the  historic  fact  that  the  accession  of  Menes  to 
the  crown  of  Egypt  took  place  more  than  thirty-six 
centuries  before  our  era.t    He  then  professes  to  follow 

Poole,  **  is  not  told  by  any  continuous  series  of  monuments.    Except  those  of 

'the  age  left  to 

If.  Bunsen  also 

documents  cannot 

incleed  compensate  for  the  want  of  written  historj.    Even  Chronology,  iti 
framework,  eannoi  be  iUeiUdfrom  them."--(*  Egypt,'  Tol.  L,  p.  82.) 
♦  '  Chronograph,'  p.  62,  D. 

t  '  Egypt,'  ▼01.  i.  pp.  86-89.    Lepsins,  on  the  same  grounds,  and  keeping 
cloMT toliii fuithority,  places  Menet  nearly  89  tentaries btfert  Christ 
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Manetho  for  the  preceding  period ;  but  here  he  distorts 
and  misrepresents  him.     Manetho  gave  his  E^ptian 
dynasties  altogetlier  about  30,000  years.    This  long 
space  he  divided,  however,  into  a  natural  and  a  super- 
natural  period.    To  the  supernatural  period,  during 
which  Egypt  was  governed  by  gods,  aemigods,  and 
spirits,  he  assigned  24,925  years.    To  the  natural  pe- 
riod, which  began  with  Menes,  he  gave  at  any  rate  not 
much  more  than  5000«    M.  Bunsen,  not  content  with 
this  antiouity,  but  determining  to  find  (or  make)  a 
greater,  clianges  the  order  of  Manetho's  early  dynas- 
ties, and  by  removing  to  a  higher  position,  without  au- 
thority and  of  his  own  mere  mncy,  one  which  is  plainly 
supernatural,  obtains  for  the  natural  period  four  dynas- 
ties, covering  a  space  of  5212  years  (or,  as  he  makes  it, 
5462  years),  which  are  capable  of  being  represented  as 
human.    This,  then,  is  tne  mode  in  which  the  date 
B.  0.  9085  is  reached.    It  is  not  obtained  from  the  mon- 
uments, which  have  no  chronology,  or  at  any  rate  none 
earlier  than  b.  o.  1525.     It  is  not  derived  from  Mane- 
tho, for  it  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  views,  more 
than  doubling  the  period  during  which,  according  to 
him,  E,s:ypt  had  had  human  kings.    It  is  a  mere  theory 
of  M.  Bunsen's,  to  square  with  which  Manetho's  lists 
have  been  violently  disturbed,  and  above  5000  years 
subtracted  from  his  divine  to  be  added  to  his  human 
period. 

Even  with  respect  to  Menes,  and  the  supposed  date 
of  B.  0.  3892  (according  to  Lepsius),  or  b.  c.  3623  (ac- 
cording to  M.  Bunsen),  for  his  accession,  on  what  does 
it  in  reality  depend  f  Not  on  any  monument^  evi- 
dence, but  simply  on  the  supposition  that  in  a  certain 
passage  (greatly  disputed*)  of  Syncellus,  he  has  cor- 
rectly represented  Manetho's  views,  and  on  the  further 
supposition  that  Manetho's  views  were  absolutely  right 
But  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Manetho  had  data 
for  determining  with  such  exactitude  an  event  so  re- 

*  Bdckh  in  Germanr,  and  Mods.  C.  MQlIer  in  France,  have  dispnted  If. 
Bansen's  conclusions  from  the  passage  of  Syncellus.  The  latter  thinks  that 
it  is  a  Pseudo-Manetho  to  whom  Syncellus  refers.  The  former  regards  tiM 
passage  as  oormpt,  and  suspects  that  Annianns  was  quoted,  not  Manfiho. 
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mote,  even  if  it  be  a  real  event  at  all,*  as  the  acces- 
sion of  Menes  ?  It  is  plain  and  palpable,  and  moreover 
universally  admitted,  that  between  the  ancient  mon- 
archy (or  rather  monarchies)  of  Egypt  and  the  later 
kingdom,  there  intervened  a  time  of  violent  disturbance 
— the  period  known  as  the  domination  of  the  Ilyksos — 
during  which  the  native  Egyptians  suffered  extreme 
oppression,  and  througliout  Egypt  all  was  disorder  and 
confusion.  The  notices  of  this  period  are  so  vague  and 
uncertain,  that  modems  dispute  whether  it  lasted  500, 
600,  900,  or  2000  years.f  Few  monuments  belong  to 
it.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  an  Egyptian  of 
Manetho's  age,  honestly  investigating  the  records  of 
the  past,  could  have  carried  on  chronology,  with  any 
approach  to  exactness,  beyond  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  dynasty,  which  effected  the  expulsion 
of  the  Hyksos  or  Shepherd  kino;8.  From  that  time 
Egypt  had  been  united,  and  had  been  a  tolerably  set- 
tled monarchy.  Prevfbusly,  the  country  had  been 
divided  into  a  multitude  of  states,  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  fewer  in  number,  each  knowing  very  little 
of  the  rest,  all  inclined  to  magnify  their  own  duration 
and  antioiiity,  and  none  able  effectually  to  check  the 
others.  Let  it  be  granted  that  Manetho  honestly  en- 
deavoured to  collect  and  arrange  the  lists  of  kings  in 
the  several  states  among  which  Egypt  had  been  par- 
celled out.  What  a  task  was  before  him !  Eoyal  mon- 
uments, or  dynastic  lists  of  better  or  worse  authority, 
might  give  nim  the  names  of  the  monarchs  and  the 
number  of  years  that  each  had  borne  the  royal  title. 
But  as  "  association  "  was  widely  practised  in  Egypt- 
two,  three,  and  even  more  kings  occupying  the  tnrone 
together — it  would  have  been  a  work  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty, without  full  and  detailed  records,  which  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  generally  survived  the 

*  Whether  Meoefl  was  an  historic  personage  at  all  may  reasonablj  be 
doubted.  It  is  not  pretended  that  he  left  any  monuments.  As  a  name 
closely  resembling  his  is  found  in  the  earliest  traditions  of  various  nation^ 
•.  ff.  Mmu  in  India,  Minos  in  Crete,  Mania  in  Phrjgia,  Mafu$  in  Ljdia,  ana 
Mannut  in  Germany,  there  is  at  least  reason  to  suspect  that  he  belongs  to 
njth  rather  than  to  history. 

t  BanMD,  'Egypt,'  toI.  It.  p.  608;  *BihL  Diet/  toL  i.  p.  508. 
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Hyksos  period,  to  make  ont  from  the  length  of  the 
reigns  the  duration  of  any  dynasty.  And  to  determine 
what  dynasties  were  contemporary  and  wliat  consecn- 
tive  would  have  been  a  still  harder  task.  It  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  Manetho  really  made  any 
effort  to  overcome  these  difficulties.  Setting  aside  tile 
single  disputed  passage  of  Syncjellus,  we  liave  no  evi- 
dence that  he  did.  His  lists,  as  they  hare  come  down 
to  us,  both  in  Syncellus  and  Eusebius,  are  a  mere 
enumeration,  in  a  single  line,  ot'  thirty  dynasties  of 
kings,  with  an  estimate  of  the  years  of  each  dynasty, 
evidently  formed  by  merely  adding  together  the  years 
of  the  several  reigns.  Tliere  is  no  trace  in  either  epit- 
ome of  any  allowance  being  made,  either  on  account 
of  contemporary  kings  withm  a  dynasty,  or  on  account 
of  contemporary  dynasties.  Apparently,  Manetho 
either  declined  the  task  of  arranging  and  completing 
the  chronology  as  one  for  which  ne  had  no  sufficient 
data,  or  preferred  to  leave  the  impression  on  foreigners 
that  the  dynasties  and  kings  were  all  consecntire,  and 
that  Egypt  had  a  history  stretching  back  fifty  centuries 
before  Alexander !  Other  Egyptian  priests  before  him 
had  made  even  greater  exaggerations."^ 

If  it  be  still  thought  that  the  mere  opinion  of  men 
60  well  acquainted  with  the  Egyptian  monuments,  as 
Bunsen  and  Lepsius,  ought  to  have  weight,  despite  the 
weakness  of  the  argumentative  grounds  on  which  they 
rest  their  conclusions,  let  it  be  remembered  that  others, 
as  deeply  read  in  hieroglyphic  lore,  and  as  capable  of 
forming  a  judgment,  have  come  to  conclusions  wholly 
different.  Sir  Gardner  "Wilkinson  inclines  to  place  the 
accession  of  Mencs  about  b.  c.  2690,t  and  Mr.  Stuart 
Poole  gives  as  his  first  year  b.  o.  2717.^  These  writers 
believe  that  the  number  of  contemporaneous  dynasties 
has  been  much  under-estimated  by  the  German  savcms^ 
who  have  especially  erred  in  regarding  tlie  Theban 
dynasties  as,  all  of  them,  subsequent  to  the  Memphite. 
lliey  consider  that  Manetho's  nrst  and  third  Tneban 

•  Herod,  u,  100  and  142, 148. 

t  See  the  writer's  '  Herodotus/  rol.  u.  pp.  842, 848. 

X  « BiUical  DictioDaiy/  rol.  i.  p.  608. 
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dynasties  were  contemporary  with  his  third,  fourth,  and 
fitlth  Memphite;  that  the  first  and  second  Shepherd 
dynasties  ruled  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of 
Lower  Egypt;  and  that  the  dynasty  of  Choites  (Mane- 
tho's  14tn)  was  contemporary  with  the  two  Shepherd 
dynasties  above  mentioned,  and  with  the  second  Theban* 
They  do  not  deny  that  their  arrangement  of  the  dynas- 
ties is  to  some  extent  conjectural;  but  they  maintain 
that,  while  the  idea  of  it  was  derived  from  a  close  in- 
spection of  Manetho's  lists,  it  is  also  "  strikingly  con- 
firmed by  the  monuments."*  While  names  of  such 
weight  can  be  quoted  on  the  side  of  a  moderate  Egyp- 
tian chronology,  it  cannot  be  reasonably  argued  that 
Egyptian  records  have  disproved  the  Bibucal  narrative. 
Still  less  can  it  be  argued  that  the  records  of  other 
nations,  so  far  as  they  have  any  pretension  to  be  con- 
sidered historical,  conflict  with  the  chronology  of  the 
Bible.  The  Babylonians  indeed,  the  Indians,  and  the 
Chinese,  in  their  professed  histories  of  ancient  times, 
carry  back  the  antiquity  of  our  race  for  several  hun- 
dred thousand  years.  But  it  is  admitted  that  in  every 
case  these  large  numbers  are  purely  mythical ;  and,  in 
truth,  the  authentic  histories  of  all  these  nations  begin 
even  later  than  the  Egyptian.  India  has  no  historical 
documents  earlier  than  the  third,f  or  Ohina  than  the 
sixth  century  b.  o.  Indian  history  scarcely  goes  back 
beyond  the  time  of  Alexander ;  Chinese  is  not  thought 
by  those  who  place  most  faith  in  the  early  literature 
of  the  country  to  ascend  any  higher  than  the  year  b.c. 
26374  The  Babvlonian  historian,  Berosus,  while  he 
claimed  for  the  human  race  an  antiquity  of  above 
466,000  years,  arranged  his  dvnasties  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  palpable  that  the  nistoric  period  be^an,  at 
the  earliest,  in  b.  o.  2458.  This  is  the  conclusion  of 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  in  England,  of  Gutschmid  and 
Brandis  in  Germany.  §    These  critics  divide  the  nine 

♦  ftid.  p.  507. 

t  See  the  late  Professor  Wilson's  Intipdaction  to  the  '  Big- Veda  Sanhita,' 
Kp.  zlri,  xlviL 

X  Bemcisat,  *Noaveaaz  M^laoges^Asiatiqnes,'  roL  i.  p.  65;  Banseiiy 
'Bcrpt,'  ToL  iii  pp.  879-407. 

I  witachimd,  *  Kheiniaches  Hoflenm,*  toI.  TiiL  p.  S62  et  leqq. ;  Bnuidis» 
'Beram  Asajriamm  Tempera  emendata,'  pp.  16, 17. 
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dynasties  of  Bcrosus  into  two  mythic  ones  (reigning 
the  extravagant  periods  of  432,000  and  34,080  yearp), 
and  seven  historic  ones,  all  reigning  moderate  and  pos- 
sible periods,  varying  between  87  and  626  years.  It 
might  have  seemed  incredible  that  in  the  nineteenth 
century  any  critic  could  take  a  different  view.  M, 
Bunsen,  however,  believing  that  he  has  ^^  devised  a 
method"*  whereby  the  historical  part  of  the  second 
dynasty,  which  he  arbitrarily  divides,  may  be  reduced 
to  1550  years,  adds  that  space  of  time  to  Berosus'  his- 
toric chronology,  and  decides  that  the  regular  registra- 
tion of  the  oldest  Chaldsean  kings  commenced  B.a 
3784.  He  thus  assumes  the  partiafly  historic  character 
of  a  dynasty  said  to  have  reigned  more  than  34,000 
years,  two  kings  of  which — Chomasbelus  and  Evechins 
— are  made  to  occupy  the  throne  for  above  5000  years  I 
It  seems  needless  to  examine  the  ^^ method"  whereby, 
from  data  thus  manifestly  unhistoric,  an  exact  conclu- 
sion, claiming  to  bo  historically  certain,  is  drawn.f 

On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  no  profane  histoiy 
of  an  authentic  character  mounts  up  to  an  earlier  date 
than  the  27th  or  28th  century  before  Christ  ELgyptian 
history  begins  about  b.o.  2700 ;  Chinese,  perhaps,  in 
B.C.  2637 ;  Babylonian  in  b.c.  2458 ;  Assyrian  in  b.o. 
1273 ;  Greek,  with  the  Trojan  War,  in  b.c.  1250,  or, 
perhaps,  with  Hercules,  a  century  earlier ;  Lydian  in 
B.O.  1229 ;  Phcenician  about  the  same  perioa  iX  Car- 
thaginian in  B.C.  880 ;  Macedonian  about  b.c.  720 ; 
Median  not  before  b.o.  708 ;  Boman  in  the  middle  oi 
the  same  century  ;  Persian  in  b.c.  558  ;  Indian,  about 
B.O.  350 ;  Mexican  and  Peruvian  not  till  after  our  era.§ 

•  'EgypVTol.  iv.p.  411. 


founded  1002  yean  {Krwct  x<A/oif  Z6o)  before  Semiramis,  M.  Bansen  reDdem 
the  words  in  brackets  bj  "  two  thousand  years/'  thus  gaining  for  his  chro- 
ndogj  near  a  thousand  yean  at  a  stroke.  (See  his  '  Egypt/  toI.  iv,  p.  414» 
and  affain  p.  491.) 

{  See  the  writer's  '  Herodotus/  toI  ir.  p.  249.  The  fint  known  Phcsni- 
cian  kins  is  Abibal,  the  father  of  Hiram,  David's  contemporary.  He  cannoi 
be  plaoed  earlier  than  b.c.  1100. 

S  See  Prescott,  *  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico/  yoL  L  p.  18  j  '  fii»* 
tory  of  the  CkMiqoest  of  Pern,'  rpl.  I  pp.  10-li. 
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The  oldest  human  constructions  remaining  upon  the 
earth  arc  the  Pyramids,  and  these  date  from  about  b.o. 
2400 ;  *  tlie  brick  temples  of  Babylonia  seem,  none  of 
them,  earlier  than  b.o.  2300  ;f  b.o.  2000  would  be  a 
high  date  for  the  first  Cyclopian  walls  in  Greece  or 
Italy ;  the  earliest  rock  inscriptions  belong  to  nearly 
the  same  period.  If  man  has  existed  upon  the  earth 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  years,  as  M.  Bunsen  supposes, 
why  has  he  left  no  vestiges  of  himself  till  witmn  the 
last  five  thousand  ? :]:  It  cannot  be  said  that  his  earlier 
works  would  necessarily  have  perished ;  for  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  the  Pyramids  or  the  Birs  Nimrud 
from  standing  several  thousand  years  longer.  It  is  re- 
marked that  in  Egypt  the  most  ancient  monuments 
exhibit  but  slight  traces  of  rudeness,  and  that  the  arts 
within  two  centuries  of  Menes  are  in  a  very  advanced 
condition,  so  that  civilisation  must  have  made  great 
progress  even  before  the  age  of  Menes.  But  "  the  con- 
stitutional development  of  Egyptian  life  "  into  the  con- 
dition reached  in  the  time  of  the  early  monuments, 
does  not  require  a  term  of  five  or  six  thousand  years, 
as  M.  Bunsen  argues,§  but  rather  one  of  five  or  six 
hundred  years,  which  is  what  the  Biblical  numbers 
will  allow.  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  a  high 
civilisation,  even  within  a  very  short  time  from  the 
Deluge ;  for  the  arts  of  life,  which  flourished  in  the 
antediluvian  world,]  would  have  been  preserved  by 
those  who  survived  the  catastrophe,  and  might  rapidly 
revive  among  their  descendants.  Rather,  it  is  surpris- 
ing that,  except  in  Egypt,  there  should  be  so  few  traces 
of  an  early  civilisation.     Babylonian  art,  for  many  cen- 

♦  Wilkinsoii  In  the  writcr'a  *  Herodotus/  rol.  ii.  p.  848 ;  Stuart  Poole  in 
the  'Biblical  Dictionaiy/  toI.  i.  p.  508. 

f  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  the  writer's  *  Herodotus,'  rol.  i.  p.  485. 

X  The  "flint  weapons  in  the  drift"  and  Mr.  Homer's  Egyptian  pottery, 
win  be  said  to  be  such  Testiges.  But  the  extremely  doubtml  age  of  the 
latter  has  been  well  shown  by  the  *  Quarterly  Review '  (No.  210,  pp.  419-421). 


Muu   it«eu  o\  wa  »auaaiiv  Terr  onuuw;  r     x»  umo  wvcu  «#<«;•■  ■/    ouv"-   -^ 

writer  in  'Blackwood's  Magazine'  (No.  540,  pp.  422-489),  that  the  high 
tiqaitT  of  the  drift  is  at  any  rate  "  not  proren. 

S  '^ypV  ▼ol.  ir.  p.  671.  I  Gen.  It.  20-88. 
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tnries  after  the  first  establishment  of  the  kingdom  (s.a 
2458),  is  exceedingly  rude  and  primitive ;  the  Greek 
and  Italian  buildings,  approaching  to  the  same  date, 
are  of  the  roughest  construction ;  it  is  not  till  about 
the  year  b.c.  1000  that  a  really  advanced  civilisation 
appears  in  any  part  of  Asia,  nor  much  before  b.c.  600 
that  it  can  be  traced  in  Europe.  Thus,  monumental 
and  historical  evidence  alike  indicate  that  the  ^^  On- 
gines"  of  our  race  are  recent,  and  the  dates  established 
on  anything  like  satisfactorv  evidence,  fall,  in  every 
case,  within  the  time  allowed  to  [>06t-diluvian  man  by 
Scripture. 

For  the  date  of  the  Deluge,  which  we  are  most 
justified  in  drawing  from  the  Sacred  documents,  is  not, 
as  commonly  supposed,  b.c.  2348,  but  rather  b.c.  3099, 
or  even  b.c.  3159 — sixty  years  earlier.*  The  modem 
objectors  to  the  Chronology  of  Scripture  seek  common- 
ly to  tie  down  their  opponents  to  tne  present  Hebrew 
text  ;t  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  submit 
to  this  restriction.    The  Septuagint  Version  was  re- 

Skrded  as  of  primary  authority  during  the  first  ages  of 
e  Christian  Church :  it  is  the  version  commonly 
auoted  in  the  New  Testament;  and  thus,  where  it 
ifiers  from  the  Hebrew,  it  is  at  least  entitled  to  equal 
attention.  The  larger  chronology  of  the  Septuagint 
would,  therefore,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  have  as  good  a 
claim  as  the  shorter  one  of  the  Hebrew  text,  to  be  con- 
sidered the  Chronology  of  Scripture.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, stand  alone.  For  the  period  between  the  Flood 
and  Abraham,  the  Septua^nt  has  the  support  of  an- 
other ancient  and  independent  version — the  Samaritan. 
It  is  argued  that  the  Septuagint  numbers  were  enlarged 
bv  the  Alexandrian  Jews  in  order  to  bring  the  Hebrew 
chronology  into  harmony  with  the  Egyptian  ;J  but  there 
is  no  conceivable  reason  why  the  Samaritans  should 
have  altered  their  Pentateuch  in  this  direction,  an4  no 

♦  See  the  *  Biblical  Dictionary/  sub  roc.  Chbonoloqt,  and  Mr.  W.  Pftlm- 
er's  'Egyptian  Chronicles/  p.  896. 

"^'^   'WestminsterReyiew/Ko.  88,  p.  669; 

Bonsen, '  Egypt,'  rol.  i.  p.  185 ;  toI.  It. 


t  Bunaen,  *  Ejpypt,*  toL  it.  p.  402 ;  * 
'  Essays  and  RcTiews/  pp.  64.  55. 
I  *  Westminster  Review/  L  8.  c. ;  B 


p.  896. 
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very  readj  mode  of  accounting  for  the  identity*  of  the 
numbers  m  these  two  versions,  but  by  supposing  that 
they  are  the  real  numbers  of  the  original.  This  iden- 
tity it  has  been  usual  to  keep  out  of  sight ;  but  it  is  a 
most  important  feature  in  tne  case,  and  furnishes  a 
solid  ground  for  preferring,  apart  from  all  historical 
considerations,  that  longer  system  of  Biblical  Chronol- 
ogy with  which  Egyptian  and  all  other  profiane  history 
is  found  to  be  in  accordance. 

Besides  the  purely  historic  objections  to  the  Bibli- 
cal Chronology  whicn  have  been  here  examined,  an- 
other semi-historic  one  has  been  recently  taken,  which 
seems  to  require  some  notice.  Languages,  it  is  said, 
bear  traces  of  having  all  proceeded  from  a  common 
stock.  Time  was,  when  "  the  whole  earth  was  of  one 
language  and  of  one  speech."f  But  this  time  must 
have  been  immensely  remote.  Languages  grow  but 
slowly.  It  has  taken  nearly  2000  years  to  develop 
modem  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  out  of  Latin. 
Must  it  not  have  taken  much  longer  to  develop  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  Celtic,  Slavonic,  Zend,  Sanscrit,  out 
of  their  mother-speech  ?  And  that  mother-speech  itself 
which  had  an  affinity,  and  so  a  connexion,  with  the 
Semitic  and  Turanian  forms  of  language,  yet  was  far 
more  widely  separated  from  them  than  its  daughter 
tongues  from  one  another,  what  a  vast  period  must 
have  been  required  for  its  formation  and  divergence 
from  the  other  linguistic  types !  Even  the  primitive 
tongue  itself  did  not  spring  to  its  full  height  at  once,  or 
reach  the  era  of  decay  anachange  till  after  a  long  term 
of  years.  Twenty-One  thousand  years — "  the  period  of 
one  great  revolution  of  the  globe  upon  its  axis  " — ^is  (we 
are  toldj  "  a  very  probable  term  for  the  development  of 
human  language  in  the  shortest  line ;"  and  so  the  con- 
clusion is  drawn,  that  the  true  era  of  man's  creation  is 
not  B.O.  9085,  when  Egyptian  history  is  said  to  have 

*  The  identitj  is  eompUtey  if  we  reject  firom  the  Septuagint  the  false 
reading  of  some  copies  (179  for  TO)  in  Gen.  xi.  34.  and  omit  the  interpolated 
Cainao,  who  was  unknown  to  Philo,  Jose^os,  Theophiloa  of  Antioch,  and 
Ensebius.  (See  Clinton's  'Fasti  Hellenici/  roL  L  p.  287 :  'Biblical  DicUon- 
•ry/  ToL  i.  p.  819.)  t  Gen.  ».  1. 


begun,  nor  b.o.  14,000,  when  Hamitism  and  Semitism 
were  first  "  deposited,"  but  six  thousand  years  before 
the  earlier  of  tnese  two  dates — ^b.c.  20,000  1* 

This  argument  claims  an  inductiye  character.  It 
bases  itself  on  the  historical  ground,  that  a  certain 
number  of  years  have  been  required  for  the  develop- 
ment of  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Wallachian,  &c.,  out 
of  Latin ;  and  assumes  that  from  this  the  rate  of  change 
or  growth  in  language  is  determinately,  or  approxi- 
mately, known.  The  rate  is  viewed  as  relative  to  the 
degree  of  change  or  divergence,  so  that  as  Celtic,  Slar 
vonic,  German,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanscrit  are  far  more 
unlike  one  another  than  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish, 
a  far  longer  period  must  be  allowed  for  their  former 
tion.t  l£e  argument  thus  gathers  strength  at  each 
stage ;  and  as  there  are  at  least  four  stages,  the  formula 
becomes  something  very  much  like  this : — a -f  10a +100 
a+1000a=:«;  so  that  it  may  seem  a  moderate  estir 
mate  to  say,  that  «=21,000  years. 

But  the  following  considerations  detract  from  the 
force  of  the  reasoning.  The  ijiduction  on  which  it  rests 
is  from  a  single  instance — the  case  of  Latin  and  its 
daughter  tongues.  It  does  not  at  all  follow,  that 
because  a  pedicular  language  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances took  a  certain  time  to  blossom  into  new 
tongues ;  therefore,  every  other  language  of  a  similar 

Spe,  would,  under  all  conceivable  circumstances,  do 
e  same. 
The  unit  which  is  assumed  to  be  known,  and  which 
is  made  the  basis  of  the  whole  calculation — the  a  of  the 
above  equation — ^is  in  reality  unkrlown.  It  is  impos* 
sible  to  say  how  long  it  tooK  for  Latin  to  change  mto 
French  or  Italian.  Latin  was  probably  imperfectly 
learnt  by  the  Italians  and  the  Gauls  from  the  first,  and 
a  language  far  more  like  Italian  than  classical  Latin 
was  probably  spoken  in  the  provinces  of  Italy  at  a  verjr 
^arly  date.     We  know  at  the  utmost  what  the  date  is 

♦  Bunsen,  'Egypt,'  rol.  iy.  pp.  660-666,  aod  p.  486.  . 
t  **  If  the  stepfirom  Latin  to  Italian  be  taken  as  a  onit,  tbeprerioiia  alflp 
must  be  reckoned  ai  Uatt  ai  ten  or  at  UonUif,**    (BunBen'i '  Efffpt,'  yoL  ir. 
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of  the  first  extant  French  or  Italian  document.  We 
^ve  no  means  of  deciding  when  French  or  Italian  first 
began  to  be  a  spoken  tongue. 

The  argument  assumes  as  certain  that  equal  linguis- 
tic changes  must  have  occupied  equal  periods  of  time 
at  all  portions  of  the  world's  history,  which  is  much- 
ihe  same  as  to  assume  that  constitutional  changes  in 
states  must  be  equal  in  equal  times ;  or  that,  because 
B,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  6  ft.  10  in.  high,  grew  half  an 
inch  between  the  Ist  of  January,  1860,  and  the  1st  of 
January,  1861,  therefore  he  grew  at  the  same  rate  all 
his  previous  lifetime.  Such  an  assumption,  were  it  ap- 
plied to  discover  the  age  of  the  youth  by  one  who  pos- 
sessed no  other  data,  might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  verged  upon  140 !  It  is  quite  possible  that  similar 
leasonmg,  applied  to  the  age  of  language,  may  have 
pioducea  a  term  of  years  almost  equally  in  excess  of 
the  truth. 

Not  only  the  analogy  of  growth  generally,  but  cer* 
tain  known  linguistic  facts  favour  the  view,  that  when 
language  was  still  young,  it  grew  with  a  rapidity  quite 
unknown  to  its  later  stages.  Nothing  so  much  tends 
to  fix  and  stereotype  a  language  as  a  literature.  When^ 
therefore,  there  was  as  yet  no  literature  to  keep  the 
vagaries  of  speech  in  check,  it  would  have  been  in  a 
perpetual  flux  and  change,  and  may,  in  a  comparatively 
short  space,  have  undergone  the  greatest  moaifications. 
Again,  when  literature  is  wanting,  yet  men  live  to- 
gether in  political  communities  of  a  large  size,  the 
requirements  of  social  intercourse  with  a  wide  circle  act 
as  a  saf^uard  against  rapid  dialectical  change.  But 
in  the  simpler  and  earlier  times,  before  such  communi- 
ties were  formed,  when  men  were  chiefly  or  wholly 
homades,  and  lived  in  small  and  isolated  bodies  with- 
out much  intercourse  with  one  another,  this  check 
would  not  have  existed.  Linguistic  changes  may, 
vnder  such  circumstances,  have  taken  place  with  ex- 
traordinary quickness,  and  a  growth  equal  to  that, 
which  )¥ould  in  later  times,  and  under  other  circum- 
stances, have  required  five  hundred    or  a  thousand 
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years,  may  have  boen  contained  within  an  ordinaty 
lifetime.  "  Tribes,"  says  Professor  M.  Miiller,  "  who 
have  no  literature,  and  no  sort  of  intellectual  occupa- 
tion, seem  occasionally  to  take  a  delight  in  workmg 
tlieir  language  to  the  highest  pitch  of  grammatical  ex- 
pansion. The  American  dialects  are  a  well-known  in- 
stance ;  and  the  greater  the  seclusion  of  a  tribe,  the 
more  amazing  the  rank  vegetation  of  their  grammar. 
We  can,  at  present,  hardly  form  a  correct  idea  with 
what  feeling  a  savage  nation  looks  upon  its  language ; 
whether,  it  may  be,  as  a  plaything,  a  kind  of  intellect- 
ual amusement — a  maze  in  which  the  mind  likes  to  lose 
and  to  find  itself.  But  the  result  is  the  same  every- 
where. If  the  work  of  agglutination  has  once  com- 
menced, and  there  is  nothing  like  literature  or  society 
to  keep  it  within  limits,  two  villages,  separated  only 
for  a  tew  generations,  will  become  mutually  unint^- 
ligible.  This  takes  place  in  America,  as  well  as  on  the 
borders  of  China  and  India ;  and  in  the  north  of  Asia, 
Messerschmidt  relates,  that  the  Ostiakes,  though  really 
speaking  the  same  language  everywhere,  have  pro- 
duced so  man^  words  and  forms  peculiar  to  each  tnbe, 
that  even  witlun  the  limits  of  twelve  or  twenty  German 
miles,  conversation  between  them  becomes  extremely 
difficult.  It  must  be  remembered  also,  that  the  XHo- 
tionary  of  these  languages  is  small,  if  compared  with  a 
Latin  or  a  Greek  Thesaurus.  The  conversation  of  no- 
madic tribes  moves  within  a  narrow  circle  j  and  with 
the  great  facility  of  forming  new  words  at  random,  and 
the  great  inducement  that  a  solitary  life  holds  out  to 
invent  for  the  objects  which  form  the  world  of  a  shep- 
herd or  huntsman,  new  appellations — ^half  poetical,  per- 
haps, or  satirical — we  can  understand  how,  after  a  few 
generations,  the  dictionary  of  a  nomadic  tribe  may  have 
ne,  as  it  were,  through  more  than  one  edition."* 
lese  observations,  which  are  made  in  reference  to 
Turanian  dialects,  have  a  more  extended  bearing.  They 
show  that  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  continued 
homadic,  and  without  a  literature,  language  would 

•  '  PbiloMphj  of  UniTerMl  History/  toL  iii.  p.  488. 
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alter  at  a  rate  very  mnch  beyond  that  which  is  found 
to  prevail  since  tliey  have  gathered  into  large  com- 
munities, each  with  its  own  treasure  of  written  law, 
legend,  or  history. 

Further,  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  the  whole  argu- 
ment turns  upon  a  theory  of  language,  which  can 
never  be  anything  more  than  an  hypothesis — a  theory, 
moreover,  which  ignores  altogether  the  confusion  of 
Babel,  ascribing  as  it  does  aU  the  changes  and  diver- 
sities of  human  speech  to  the  operation  of  natural 
causes.  Those  persons  who  believe  the  miracle  re- 
corded in  Gen.  xi.  1-9,  will  see  that  if  the  Divine  fiat 
produced  in  a  moment  of  time  a  number  of  diversities 
of  speech,  which  in  the  natural  course  of  things  would 
only  have  gradually  been  developed,  language  can- 
not but  present  the  appearance  of  oeing  older  than  it 
reaUy  is. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  nothing  has  really  been  as 
yet  discovered,  either  in  the  facts  of  history,  or  in  those 
of  language,  that  militates  against  the  chronological 
scheme  of  Scripture,  if  we  regard  the  Septuagint  and 
Samaritan  versions  as  the  best  exponents  of  the  orig- 
inal text  in  respect  of  the  genealogy  of  the  Patriarchs 
from  Shem  to  Abraham.  Whether  the  chronology  of 
these  versions  admits  of  further  expansion ;  whether, 
since  the  chronologies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch,  and  the  Septuagint  difler,  we  can 
depend  on  any  one  of  them ;  or  whether  we  must  not 
consider  that  this  portion  of  revelation  has  been  lost 
to  us  by  the  mistakes  of  copyists  or  the  intentional  al- 
terations of  systematisers,  it  is  not  necessair  at  present 
to  determine.  "  Our  treasure,"  as  before  observed,  "  is 
in  earthen  vessels."  The  revealed  Word  of  God  has 
been  continued  in  the  world  in  the  same  way  as  other 
written  compositions,  by  the  multiplication  of  copies. 
No  miraculous  aid  is  vouchsafed  to  the  transcribers, 
who  are  liable  to  make  mistakes,  and  may  not  always 
have  been  free  from  the  design  of  bending  Scripture  to 
their  own  views.  That  we  have  a  wonderfolly  pure 
and  perfect  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  considering  its  an- 
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tiquilTjr,  is  admitted ;  but  doubts  must  ever  attach  to 
the  cnronology,  not  only  becausQ  in  all  ancient  MSS. 
numbers  are  especially  liable  to  accidental  corruption, 
but  also,  and  more  especially,  from  the  fact  that  there 
is  so  wide  a  difference  in  this  respect  between  the 
Hebrew,  tlie  Samaritan,  and  the  Greek  copies.*  Still, 
at  present,  we  have  no  need  to  suppose  that  the  num- 
bers have  in  every  case  suffered.  All  the  requirements 
of  profane  history  are  sufficiently  met  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Septuagint  and  Samaritan  date  for  the  Deluge ; 
and  this  is.the  date  which  is  really  most  authoritative, 
since  it  has  in  its  favour  two  out  of  the  three  ancient 
versions. 

II.  An  authentic  character  is  denied  to  the  Penta- 
teuch on  account  of  the  narrative  contained  in  it  of  the 
great  Flood.  This  narrative  is  viewed  as  the  tradi- 
tional representation  of  a  real  event,  but  as  unhistoric 
in  most  of  its  details,  and  more  especially  as  untrue  in 
regard  to  the  assertion  which  is  so  strongly  made,  that 
all  mankind,  except  a  single  family,  were  destroyed  on 
the  occasion.!  The  Deluge,  it  is  said,  was  local,  affect- 
ing only  that  portion  of  Asia  in  which  were  located  the 
Arians  and  tne  Semites.  It  did  not  extend  to  the 
Egyptians,  or  to  the  Chinese,  or  to  the  Turanian  races 
generallv.  This  conclusion  is  professedly  drawn  from 
"  the  infallible  linguistic  science,"  X  ^^>  ^  other  words, 
from  those  views  of  the  history  of  language,  the  changes 
it  has  undergone,  and  the  time  occupied  by  them, 
which  have  been  lust  shown  to  be  arbitrary  and  not 
very  tenable  hypotheses.  It  is  further  regarded  as  con- 
firmed by  the  alleged  fact,  that  while  among  most  of 
the  Semitic  and  Arian  races  there  was  a  distinct  fmd 
clear  tradition  of  the  Flood,  as  among  the  Babylonians, 
the  Indians,  the  Armenians,  the  Phrygians,  the  Lithu- 
anians, the  Goths,  the  Celts,  and  the  Greeks ;  neither 
in  China,  nor  in  Egypt,  nor  among  the  "  old  Turani- 

*  Althotiflrh  in  the  list  of  patriarchs  from  Shem  to  Abraham,  the  Samari* 
tan  and  the  Septuasint  coincide,  thej  differ  widely  in  the  preceding  listihMB 
Adam  to  Noah.  The  Samaritan  has  there  a  term  of  years  eren  shorter  than 
the  Hebrevr. 

t  Oas.  rii.  21-2S.      t  Bnnsen,  *  Egypt,*  rol.  ir.  p.  47S,  and  p.  in. 
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ans'^  was  any  Bnch  tradition  current.  Here  the  ar^- 
ment  is  strong  ;  but  it  attains  its  strength  by  a  combi- 
nation of  exaggeration  on  the  one  side,  with  understate- 
ment on  the  other.  It  is  not  true  that  "  we  find  allu- 
sions to  the  Flood  everyihhere  among  the  Iranians  and 
Semites."*  The  Flood  does  not  appear  in  the  Zenda- 
vesta ;  it  was  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  among  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Arabs,  or  the  Phoenicians,  or  the  Eomans, 
or  the  Slaves.  On  the  other  hand,  traditions  of  it  were 
not  entirely  wanting  in  China,  in  Egypt,  or  among  the 
Turanians. 

The  Chinese  speak  of  a  "  first  heaven" — an  age  of 
innocence,  when  "  the  whole  creation  enjoyed  a  state 
of  happiness ;  when  everything  was  beautiful,  every- 
thing was  good ;  all  beings  were  perfect  in  their  kind ;" 
whereto  succeeded  a  "  second  heaven,"  introduced  by  a 
great  convulsion.  "  The  pillars  of  heaven  were  broken — 
the  earth  shook  to  its  foundations — the  heavens  sunk 
lower  towards  the  north — the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
stars  changed  their  motions — ^tlie  earth  fell  to  pieces ; 
and  the  waters  enclosed  within  its  bosom  hurst  forth 
with  violence^  and  overflowed  it.  Man  having  rebelled 
against  heaven,  the  system  of  the  universe  was  totally 
disordered.  The  sun  was  eclipsed,  the  planets  alterea 
their  courses,  and  the  grand  harmony  of  nature  was 

disturbed."t 

In  Egypt,  according  to  Plato,  the  teaching  of  the 
priests  was,  not  that  there  had  been  no  Deluge,  but  tliat 
there  had  been  several.  Thev  believed  that  from  time 
to  time,  in  consequence  of  the  anger  of  the  Gods,  the 
earth  was  visited  by  a  terrible  catastrophe.  The  agent 
of  destruction  was  sometimes  fire,  sometimes  water. 
In  the  conflagrations,  all  countries  were  burnt  up  but 
Egypt,  which  was  protected  by  the  Nile ;  and  in  the 
deluges,  all  were  submerged  except  Egypt,  where  rain 
never  fell.  The  last  catastrophe,  tney  said,  had  been  a 
deluge ;  it  took  place  above  8000  years  before  Solon, 
and  not  only  swept  away  the  Greeks,  as  they  were 
themselves  aware,  out  permanently  submerged  a  vast 

*  BuDWD,  'Egypt,'  Tol.  ir.  p.  464. 

t  Faber,  'Horn  MoMicv/  en.  ir.  pp.  147, 148. 
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island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  previonsly  the  seat  of  a 
great  conquering  monarchy.*  It  does  not  destroy  the 
traditional  character  of  these  latter  statements,  that  they 
are  coupled  with  a  theory  of  repeated  mundane  catas- 
trophes ;  neither  does  it  much  lessen  the  value  of  the 
evidence,  in  the  case  of  a  people  making  such  absurd 
pretensions  to  antiquity  as  the  Egyptians,  that  Egypt  is 
supposed  to  have  been  exempt  from  the  general  min. 
M.  JBunsen .  admits  that  the  oldest  traditions  of  Egypt 
"  seem  here  and  there  to  retain  the  echoes  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  some  violent  convulstons  in  nature,"t  while  he 
denies  that  these  traditions  constitute  a  reminiscence  of 
the  historical  Flood.  It  is  at  least  as  reasonable  to  hold 
that  the  one  convulsion  of  which  they  had  some  real 
knowledge  was  that  great  catastrophe,  and  that  in  re- 
gard to  the  rest  they  merely  represented  historically  the 
conclusions  at  which  they  had  arrived  by  speculation. 

"With  regard  to  the  belief  of  the  Turanian  races,  it 
may  be  true  that  those  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  no  tra- 
ditions of  a  Deluge  among  them,  although  this  point  has 
hardly  been  as  yet  sufficiently  established ;  but  if  we 
hold  (as  is  now  commonly  done):]:  the  Malays  to  be  a  Tu- 
ranian offshoot,  and  the  Polynesian  islanders  to  be  Ma- 
lays, then  it  must  be  allowed  that  traces  of  a  belief  in 
the  Deluge  exist  also  in  this  ethnic  family.  <*  Tradi- 
tions of  the  Deluge,"  says  Mr.  Ellis,  "  have  been  found 
to  exist  among  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history.  .  .  .  The 
principal  facts  are  the  same  in  the  traditions  prevailing 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  groups,  although 
they  differ  in  several  minor  particulars.  In  one  group 
the  accounts  stated,  that  in  ancient  times  Taarsa,  the 
principal  god  according  to  their  mythology,  being  angry 
with  men  on  account  of  their  disobedience  to  his  will, 
overturned  the  world  into  the  sea,  when  the  earth  sunk 
in  the  waters,  excepting  a  few  projecting  points,  which, 
remaining  above  its  surface,  constituted  die  present  clus- 

•  *TiiE«iia/  p.  21.  t  'Egypt,'  toI.  ir.  n.  559. 

X  M.  UuUer,  in  the  '  Philo«ophj  of  Unirersal  mstory/  toI.  iu.  pp.  HfO* 
429 ;  '  Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War/  p.  110,  Ist  edition. 
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ter  of  islands.  The  memorial  preserved  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Eimeo  states,  that  after  the  innndation  of  the 
land,  when  the  water  subsided,  a  man  landed  from  a 
canoe  near  Tiataepna  in  their  island,  and  erected  an  al- 
tar in  honour  of  his  god.  The  tradition  which  prevails 
in  the  Leeward  Islands  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
island  of  Kaiatea."  Here  the  stoiy  is  that  a  fisherman 
disturbed  the  sea-god  with  his  hooks,  whereupon  the  god 
determined  to  destroy  mankind.  The  fisherman,  how- 
ever, obtained  mercy,  and  was  directed  to  take  refuge 
in  a  certain  small  islet,  whither  he  betook  himself  with 
his  wife,  his  child,  one  friend,  and  specimens  of  all  the 
domestic  animals.  The  sea  then  rose,  and  submerged 
the  other  islands,  destroying  all  the  inhabitants.  But 
the  fisherman  and  his  companions  were  unharmed,  and 
afterwards  removing  from  their  islet  to  Raiatea  became 
the  progenitors  of  the  present  people.*  Thus,  if  the 
South  Sea  Islanders  belong  to  tne  Turanian  family,  it 
would  seem  that  that  family,  no  less  than  the  Arian  and 
Semitic,  has  reminiscences  of  the  Great  Catastrophe 
which  onco  befel  mankind.f 

The  result  is,  that  there  is  no  marked  diflference,  in 
respect  of  traditions  of  the  Deluge,  between  the  different 
races  of  men.  No  race  is  without  some  tradition  on  the 
subject,  while  in  none  is  the  tradition  spread  universally 
among  all  the  nations  into  which  the  race  subdivides. 
Various  circumstances  have  caused  the  event  to  be  viv- 
idly or  faintly  apprehended,  to  be  stored  in  the  memory 
of  a  nation,  or  to  be  allowed  to  fade  from  it.  If  the  Se- 
mitic tradition  is  the  clearest  and  most  circumstantial, 
while  the  Turanian  is  the  dimmest  and  slightest,  it  is 
probably  because  the  Turanians  generally  were  without 
a  literature,  while  among  the  Semites  the  tradition  took 
a  written  form  early,  u  in  Egypt,  while  the  Deluge  is 
not  unknown,  it  makes  little  figure,  notwitlistanding  the 
early  use  of  letters  in  that  country,  it  is  perhaps  because 
the  Egyptians  did  not  choose  to  keep  it  in  mind,  since, 

*  *  PolTnesian  Researches,'  toI.  ii.  pp.  57-^9. 

t  The  Mexicans  and  Perurians,  who  had  yery  clear  traditions  of  the 
Flood,  were  also  probablj  of  Turanian  origin. 
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in  their  desire  to  be  considered  autochthonous  and  of 
immense  antiquity,  they  seem  to  have  deterniinatelv 
severed  all  the  links  which  connected  them  with  their 
primitive  Asiatic  abodes.*  If,  on  the  contrary,  among 
tiie  Arians,  though  they  had  no  very  early  literature, 
the  reminiscence  is  vivid,  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
liveliness,  impressibility,  and  poetic  tone  of  their  minds, 
which  such  an  event  as  the  Deluge  was  calculated  to  af- 
fect strongly,  and  to  their  comparative  honesty,  which 
led  them  to  cherish  in  most  cases  the  traditions  uniting 
them  with  primitive  times. 

in.  The  objections  taken  to  the  ethnology  of  Gen- 
esis are  limited  to  two.  It  is  allowed  that  a  liigli  anti- 
quitj',  and  a  great  historical  value,  belong  to  the  Toldoth 
Bern  Noah,  or  "  Book  of  the  generations  of  the  sons  of 
Noah,"  which  forms  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  First  Book 
of  Moses.  But  it  is  maintained  that  in  its  present  state 
this  chapter  is  the  work  of  a  "  compiler,"  who  misunder- 
stood his  materials,  and  that  it  requires  correction  from 
the  better  knowledge  of  the  modenis.f  The  two  mis- 
takes which  are  especially  charged  on  the  document 
are — ^first,  that,  by  making  Canaan  a  son  of  Ham,  it 
connects  the  Canaanites  emnically  with  the  Egyptians, 
whereas  they  were  an  entirely  distinct  people,  not  Ham- 
ites,  but  Semites ;  and  secondly,  that,  by  declaring  Gush 
to  have  begotten  Nimrod,  it  makes  that  conqueror  and 
his  kingdom  Ethiopian,  whereas  they  were  in  reality 
Cosssean,  and  so  Turanian  or  Scythic.  In  the  latter  case 
it  is  supposed  that  the  "  compiler"  w^as  misled  by  a  re- 
semblance of  words ;  in  the  former,  that  he  misinter- 
preted a  geographical  fact  ethnically. 

But  the  latest  research  tends  to  vindicate  the  etlmol- 

♦  "The  evideDce  of  the  Egrptians,"  says  Mr.  Stuart  Poole,  "as  to  the 
primeral  history  of  their  race  and  country  is  extremely  indefinite.  ....  There 
18  a  yery  short  and  extremely  obscure  time  of  tradition,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  earliest  date  at  which  it  can  be  held  to  end  we  come  upon  the 
clear  light  of  history  in  the  days  of  the  Pjrramids.  The  indications  are  of  a 
sudden  change  of  sait,  and  the  settlement  in  Egrpt  of  a  civilized  race,  which, 
either  wishing  to  be  belieyed  autochthonous.  ornaTins  lost  all  ties  that  could 
keep  up  the  traditions  of  its  first  dwelling-place,  fiUedup  the  commencement 
of  its  histoiT  with  materials  drawn  from  mythology."  (^Biblical  Diotioiiaiy,' 
vol.  i.  p.  607.) 

t  Bunaen, '  Egypt,'  toI.  it.  p.  417. 
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ogj  of  Genesis  in  both  the  disputed  cases.  The  sup- 
posed Semitic  character  of  the  Canaanites  rests  upon 
two  grounds — ^first,  their  presumed  identity  with  the 
Phoenicians,  and  secondly,  the  Semitic  etymology  of 
certain  Canaanitish  names — e.ff.  Melchisedek,  Abime- 
lech,  Adonibezek,  Mamre,  Eshcol,  Kiijath-Arba,  &c. 
This  last  argument  is  undoubtedly  important,  though  it 
is  far  from  decisive.  For,  firstly,  language  is  not  a  cer- 
tain sign  of  race,  since  occasionally  a  nation  has  adopted 
a  completely  foreign  tongue.  Secondlj',  the  names,  as 
given  in  tne  Hebrew  Scriptures,  are  perhaps  not 
Canaanitish  words  at  all,  but  only  the  Semitic  equiva- 
lents of  the  native  (Hamitic)  terms.  Thirdly,  the  tnie 
stock  of  tlie  Canaanites  may  have  been  Hamitic,  yet 
even  before  tlie  time  of  Abraham  they  may  have  re- 
ceived a  Semitic  infusion  from  the  valley  of  the  Eu- 
phrates; and  Semitic  names  may  thus  have  been  intro- 
duced among  them.  As  for  the  other  argument,  though 
it  has  great  names  in  its  favour,  there  is  really  very 
little  to  be  said  for  it.  Phoenicia,  as  a  country,  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  Canaan,  in  which  it  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  included,  but  of  which  it  was  at  any  rate 
only  a  part ;  and  the  Phoenician  people  present  in  many 
respects  a  strong  and  marked  contrast  to  the  Canaanites, 
so  that  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
an  entirely  different  race.*  That  their  ethnic  charac- 
ter was  really  Hamitic  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the 
Babylonian  tradition  in  Eupolemus,  f  that  Canaan  was 
the  grandfather  of  Cush  and  Mestraim  (Mizraim).  It 
is  further  evidenced  by  the  names  of  various  places  in 
their  countiy,  as  Baalbek,  "  the  house  of  Baal,"  where 
hek  is  the  Egyptian  root  found  in  Atarbechis,  "the 

♦  See  the  writer's  *  Herodotus/  vol.  iv.  pp.  248-245,  where  the  point  is 
argued  at  len^.  "  The  Canaanites/'  it  is  noted,  '*  are  fierce  and  intractable 
warriors,  rejoicing  in  the  prancing  steeds  and  chariots  of  iron,  neither  given 
to  commerce  nor  to  any  of  the  arts  of  peace ;  the  Phcenicians  are  quiet  and 
peaceable,  a  nation  of  traffickers,  skilful  in  navigation  and  in  the  arts  both 


oeaaij  ana  perpetual  nostuuy,  until  tne  lonner  were  utterly 
destroyed,  toe  Jews  and  Phoenicians  were  on  terms  of  perpe^ 
amity  encouraeed  by  the  best  princes,  who  would  scarcely  na' 
friendship  with  the  accursed  race.'* 
t  *  Fragm.  Hist  Or.'  voL  iii.  p. 
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honso  of  Athor  " — ^Morathus,  which  seems  to  be  Martu^ 
the  Hamitic  term  for  "the West" — Beth-shan,  which 
in  Semitic  was  Betli-shemesh,  "  the  house  of  the  sun/' 
&c.  Finally,  it  is  thought  to  be  absolutely  proved  by 
the  Hittite  names,  which  occur  abundantly  in  the  As> 
Syrian  inscriptions,  and  which  are  found  to  bo  unmistak- 
ably of  a  Hamitic  type  and  formation. 

The  Cushite  descent  of  the  Babylonians  has  still 
more  ample  evidence  in  its  favour.  Linguistic  research, 
harmonising  in  this  instance  at  once  with  classical  tradi- 
tion  &nd  with  the  Scriptural  account,  shows  the  early 
Babylonians  to  have  been,  not  only  Hamitic,  but  de- 
terminately  of  Cushite  origin.  *  All  tlie  ancient  Baby« 
Ionian  documents  are  in  a  dialect,  the  vocabulary  of 
which  has  a  closer  connexion  with  the  native  languages 
of  Abyssinia  than  with  any  other  known  form  of  speech. 
Nor  is  this  a  mere  coincidence.  The  evidence  of  monn^ 
ments  (Himyaric,  Chaldean,  and  Susian)  shows,  that  a 
homogeneous  race  was  spread  in  very  ancient  times 
from  the  country  upon  tlie  Upper  Nile,  along  the 
southern  coast  of  Arabia,  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  thence  into  Susiana,  whence  it  probably 
passed,  by  way  of  Gedrosia,  to  India.  M.  Bnnsen 
decides  that  "  an  Asiatic  Kush  (or  Ethiopia)  exists  only 
in  the  imagination  of  Biblical  interpreters,  and  is  the 
child  of  their  despair,  "f  But  ancient  lore  and  modem 
research  are  equally  against  this  view.  Homer  knew 
the  Ethiopians  to  be  "divided,"  and  to  dwell  "towards 
the  rising  and  the  setting  sun. "  ±  Hesiod  made  Mem* 
non,  the  son  of  the  Dawn,  and  tlie  traditional  founder 
of  Susa,  an  Ethiopian  king.  §  Pindar  taught  that  this 
same  Memnon  brought  an  army  of  Ethiopians  to  the 
relief  of  Troy.  I  Herodotus  was  told  of  Asiatic  Ethio- 
pians as  contained  within  the  Persian  empire,  and 
assigned  them  their  place  in  the  satrapies  of  Darius,  ^ 
and  in  the  army  of  Aerxes.**     Ephorns  gave  all  the 

*  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  the  writer's  'Herodotus/  vol.  i.  p.  442,  noU:  com- 
pare  Kalisch,  *  CommeDt.  on  (Genesis,'  p.  174,  E.  T. 
t  *  Philosophy  of  UniverssI  History/  toI.  iii.  p.  191. 
i  <  Odyssey/  i.  23,  24.  %  *  Theogonia,'  984»  985. 

I  •Nimea,'  iii.  62,  «9.  IT  Herod,  iu.  W.         ♦•  Ibid.  TiL  70. 
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fihores  of  the  Erjihrsean  Sea,  or  Sonthem  Ocean,  to  the 
Ethiopians;^  and  8o,  according  to  Strabo,  did  the 
ancient  Greek  writers  generally,  f  The  names  Kissia, 
and  Ko66£ea,  Kusan,  :|:  and  Kutch  or  Kooch,  which 
have  clung  to  portions  of  the  south  coast  of  Asia,  from 
the  time  of  Herodotus  to  the  present  day,  confirm  the 
classical.belief— :a  belief  which  is  further  evidenced  by 
the  genealogists,  who  almost  universally  connect  Belus, 
the  mythic  progenitor  of  the  Babylonians,  with  -^gyp- 
tus  and  Libya.  §  Thus  the  Asiatic  Ethiopia,  which  is 
mentioned  more  than  once  in  Scripture,  f  is  no  guess 
or  myth,  but  an  established  fact ;  and  to  this  Ethiopia 
it  appears  that  both  early  Babylon  and  the  neighbour* 
ing  countries  of  Susiana  and  Southern  Arabia  belonged. 
The  *'  Toldoth   Beni  Noah,"  therefore,  instead  of 

E roving  incorrect  on  the  two  points  where  its  accuracy 
as  been  most  recently  challenged,  is  found  in  regard 
to  them  singularly  to  accord  with  the  latest  results  of 

Shilological  and  ethnological  research.^  Indeed  that 
ocument,  which  has  been  well  called  "the  most 
authentic  record  that  we  possess  for  the  affiliation  of 
races,"  **  is  continually  receiving  fresh  illustration  and 
confirmation  from  the  orogress  of  modern  discovery, 
and  is  probably  destinea  to  become,  as  time  goes  on,  a 
continually  stronger  evidence  of  the  historic  accuracy 
of  Oenesis. 

IV.  Of  all  the  attempts  made  to  invalidate  the  his- 
torical character  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  boldest  is  that 
which,  starting  from  an  observation  of  the  resemblance 
of  the  names  given  in  the  two  genealogies  of  the  Seth- 
ites  and  the  Cainites,tt  procee<£  to  argue  that  they  are 

♦  Ap.  Strab.  i.  2,  §  28.  t  Strab.  i.  2,  $  27. 

X  Kosan  waa  the  name  giren  to  the  country  east  of  Kerman  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Sasaanian  period. 

§  Pberecyd.  Fr.  40:  Charax  Pcrg.  ap.  Steph.  Bjrx.  s.  voc  AHyvrros: 
Apollodor.  ii.  1,  §  4;  Eupolemua  ap.  Alex.  Polyhist.  Fr.  8;  Johann.  Antio- 
dien.  Fr.  6,  §  15. 

I  Oen.  ii.  13;  Ezek.  xxxriii.  5. 

\  In  connexion  with  this  subiect  Mr.  R.  S.  PooIe*8  articles  on  '  The  Ca- 
naanitea,'  and  *  Cush  *  in  Dr.  Smitn's  '  Biblical  Dictionary/  are  recommended 
to  the  FMder's  attention. 

**  Sir  H.  BawlioBon  in  the '  Journal  of  the  Aaiatic  Society/  toI.  xt.  p.  280. 

ft  Gen.  It.  17-22;  Gen.  t.  8-82. 
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really  representatioDs  of  ono  and  the  same  list,  with 
variations  in  the  order  and  in  the  orthography,  which 
variations  destroy  the  authority  of  both,  ana  show  that 
nothing  has  come  down  to  us  but  a  document  founded 
on  "a  misunderstanding  of  the  earliest  records."*  "Not 
having  one  tradition,  but  two,"  we  have,  it  is  ar;raed, 
in  reality,  "  no  historical  account."  We  may,  mere* 
fore,  suppose  that  neither  list  contains  any  actual 
genealogy  at  all.  We  may  view  the  names  as  ideal  or 
mythicu,  significative  of  notions,  nations,  or  epochs: 
and  we  may  then  construct  a  history  of  the  Old  World 
according  to  our  fancy,  with  very  little  check  indeed 
upon  our  faculty  of  invention. 

Now  the  facts  of  the  case  are  simply,  that  in  the 
two  genealogies,  which  differ  both  at  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end,  six  consecutive  names  occur,  of  which  two 
are  identical,  while  the  remaining  four  have  more  or 
less  of  resemblance.  These  names  are  Cain,  Enoch, 
Irad,  Mehujael,  Methusael,  and  Lamech  in  the  one  list; 
Cainan,  Mahalaleel,  Jared,  Enoch,  Methuselah,  and 
liamech  in  the  other.  The  names  Enoch  and  Lamech 
(it  will  be  seen)  occur  in  both  lists ;  of  the  rest,  Cain 
resembles  Cainan  ;  Irad,  Jared ;  Mehujael,  Mahalaleel ; 
and  Methusael,  Methuselah.  The  resemblance,  how- 
ever, is  in  the  Hebrew  scarcely  so  great  as  in  the  Au- 
thorized Version.  Irad  differs  from  Jared  by  an  initial 
letter  of  peculiar  importance,  the  Hebrew  ain  (s),  which 
had  a  strong  guttural  sound,  and  is  rarcl  v  lost,  f  Maha- 
laleel diffei*s  from  Mehujael  by  one  entire  element  out 
of  the  two  which  make  it  up  ;  it  is  really  no  nearer  to 
Mehujael  than  Theodosius  to  TheOphilns,  or  Jeroboam 
to  Jerubbaal.  In  Methusael,  and  Methuselah,  again, 
the  concluding  element  is  different,  there  being  prob- 
ably no  connection  between  the  sad  or  sha^d  oi  the 
one  and  the  adah  or  shdach  of  the  other.  Further, 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  order  which 

♦  'Egypt's  Place/  vol.  iv.  p.  8»5. 

t  In  the  LXX.  the  am  U  represented  bj  the  Greek  y.  There  the  two  names 

Bcarcelj  retain  any  resemblance  at  all,  being  respectirelj  lared  (*l4p«^)  tod 

Oaldad  {TaXMs.  The  copies  used  bj  the  LXX.  evidently  had  T  in  the  place 
of-*. 
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B  names  hold  in  the  two  liets ;  and  of  this  difference 
'  aeeount  has  been  even  attempted.  The  second  name 
die  Cainite  list  is  tlie  fourth  in  the  list  of  the  8eth- 
•;  and  conversely  the  fonrth  among  the  Cainites  is  a 
me  resembling  the  second  name  among  the  Sethites. 
mce,  if  we  aUow  the  names  to  correspond,  we  must 
J  that  the  two  lists  agree  in  no  single  relationship, 
eept  only  that  of  the  last  pair.  Cain  is  the  son  of 
lam  and  father  of  Enoch ;  but  Cainan  is  the  son  of 
KM  and  father  of  MahalaleeL  Enoch  the  Cainite  is 
i  0on  of  Cain  and  father  of  Irad ;  but  Enoch  the 
Ahite  is  the  son  of  Jared  and  father  of  Methuselah. 
id  is  son  of  Enoch  and  father  of  Mehujael ;  but  Jared 
■on  of  Mahalaleel  and  father  of  Enoch.  Finally, 
gdiiisael  is  son  of  Mehujael,  but  Methuselah  of  Enoch; 
d  Lamech  the  Sethite  is  father  of  Koah,  but  Lamech 
%  Cainite,  of  Jabal,  Jubal,  and  Tubal-Cain.  Altogeth- 
^  while  the  amount  of  resemblance  in  the  two  lists  is 
rtainly  remarkable,  the  amount  of  diversity  is  such 
very  clearly  to  distinguish  them  from  one  another. 
liere  confusion  was  most  likely  to  ensue — that  is  to 
f.  in  the  cases  of  the  two  identical  names  of  Enoch 
A  Lamech — the  narrative  in  one  or  the  other  list  is 
tter  and  more  detailed  than  usual,  apparently  for  the 
WJ  purpose  of  guarding  against  the  mistake  of  identi- 
mon.  All,  therefore,  that  can  fairly  be  concluded 
I  that  in  the  two  families  of  the  Sethites  and  the 
unites,  as  in  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  * 
Hilar  appellations,  and  to  some  extent  *the  same 
qpellations,  prevailed.  It  would  seem  that  at  first 
en  were  slow  to  invent  new  names,  and  either  used 
m  old  names  over  again  or  modified  them  slishtly. 
Ims  we  have  Enos  and  Enochy  Adam  and  Aaahy  f 
Hdlj  Jubalj  and  TubaJrCdkn^  where  no  one  suggests  an 
antification.  Probablv  names  were  considered  of 
«at  importance,  and  the  exneriment  of  an  entirely 
iw  name  was  not  readily  maae. 

*  Taking  the  fire  coosecntire  and  contemporarj  monerchs  of  tbeie  two 
■gilnini,  who  follow  upon  Ahab  and  Jehoanaphat^  we  find  three  namea 
DHDon  to  the  two  liata. 

t  The  reaemblance  ia  leaa  in  the  Hebrew,  but  atill  it  ia  realt 
14 
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Tlie/mythicai  cliaracter  of  this  same  portion  of  the 
Biblical  history  lias  been  fnrther  based  upon  certain 
supposed  etymologies.  Seth,  we  are  informed,  repre* 
sents,  not  a  man,  but  God  Himself,  since  Set  or  Sutekh 
was  an  old  Oriental  root  for  God,  and  Set  or  Suti  con- 
tinued to  be  an  Egyptian  deity.^  Enos  is  the  same  as 
Adam,  since  in  Aramaic  it  means  ^^  man,"  as  Adam 
does  in  Hebrew.f  Neither  are  real  names  of  personsi 
but  only  ideal  appellations  for  the  first  founder  of  our 
race.  Enoch,  "  the  seer  of  God,"  represents  a  religiooB 
period  intervening  between  the  time  of  the  marauder 
Cain,  and  that  of  me  agricultural  builder  of  cities  Irad.j: 
At  the  same  time  he  is  "the  solar  year,"  since  the 
number  of  yeai*s  which  he  is  said  to  have  lived  coin* 
cides  exactly  with  the  number  of  days  in  that  division 
of  time.§  Cain  and  L*ad  are  the  respective  tvpes  of 
the  nomadic  shepherd  races  and  the  agricultural  dwell- 
ere  in  towns.  The  other  patriarchs  also  represent 
epochs ;  and  Nahor,  the  grandfather  of  Abranam,  is 
the  first  real  Biblical  man.) 

It  is  clear  that  all  history  whatsoever  may  be  made 
to  evaporate  under  such  treatment  as  this.  If  we  may 
guess  at  etymologies,  and  then  at  once  assume  our 
guesses  to  be  coincident  with  truth ;  if  we  may  regard 
all  significant  names  as  mythic,  and  the  personages  to 
whom  they  are  assigned  as  ideal,  tiiere  is  no  portion  of 
the  world's  annals  which  may  not  with  a  very  littie  in- 
genuity be  transfeiTed  to  tha  rpgipn  of  myth,  A  witty 
writer  noted  some  ten  years  since  the  certainty  that,  if 
such  views  prevailed,  a  famous  passage  from  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  our  own  time  would  be  relegated  by 
posterity  to  that  shadowy  rerion ;  for  how  could  it  l>e. 
doubted  that  such  names  as  Newman,  Wiseman,  Mas- 
terman,  Philpotts,  Wilde,  were  "  fictitious  appellations 
invented  by  an  allegorist,  either  to  set  fortn  certain 
qualities  or  attributes,  of  certain  persons  whose  true 
names  were  concealed,  or  to  embody  certain  tendencies 

♦  Bunsen,  *  EgjT)t,*  toL  iv.  p.  208.  t  Thid,  p.  885. 

1  Ibid.  p.  890.  S  Ibid  p.  889. 

I  Ibid.  p.  409. 
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of  the  times,  or  represent  certain  party  characteri&- 
tics  ?  "*  Similarly  it  might  be  argued  that  Athenian 
history,  from  Draco  to  Pericles,  is  mythical — that  Draco 
was  intended  to  represent  the  bloody  and  cruel  spirit 
of  the  old  aristocracy,  Cylon  their  crooked  courses, 
Bolon  the  first  establishment  of  a  sole  authority  (for  it 
would  seem  to  be  thought  allowable  to  draw  a  deriva- 
tion from  a  cognate  dialect),  Pisistratus  the  usurpation 
in  which  a  i^x^i persuaded  an  army  to  help  him,  Hip- 
pia8,Hipparchus,  and  Thessalns,  the  time  when,  with  the 
aid  of  TheBsaly^  the  cavalry  service  was  first  fully  organ- 
ked,  Isagoras  the  establishment  of  democracy^  Clisthe- 
nes  the  triumph  of  physical  strength^  Theraistocles  the 
ascendancy  of  law^  Aristides  the  completion  of  the  best 
form  of  government,  Pericles  the  age  when  Athens  at- 
tained h^rfuU  glory.  Where  names  are  significant, 
and  their  etymology  is  accurately  known,  it  is  generally 
easy  to  bend  them  into  agreement  even  with  the  actual 
history  of  the  time.  How  much  more  easy  must  it  be, 
when  their  signification  is  unknown,  to  afiix  a  meaning 
on  plausible  grounds  which  shall  square  with  our  his- 
torical fancies  I 

But,  it  is  said,  the  histories  of  all  other  nations  run 
np  into  myth.  Can  the  Hebrews  be  a  solitary  excep- 
tion ?  This  is  simply  to  ask :  Can  there  be  direct  reve- 
lation at  all ;  or,  m  other  words,  can  God  or  a  Divine 
messenger  speak  to  man  face  to  face,  as  the  prophets 
declare  they  were  spoken  to  ?  If  He  can,  there  is  cer- 
tainly nothmg  to  prevent  the  subject  matter  of  His  rev- 
elation from  being  historical.  And  the  beffinnings  of 
human  history  might  in  this  way  be  as  well  communi- 
cated as  any  other  facts,  past,  present,  or  futm-e.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  impossible  that  the  true  history  mav  have 
been  handed  aown  in  one  line  by  an  undefiled  tradi- 
tion, while  in  all  other  lines  JL  was^corrupted.  The 
laws  which  govern  human  action  are^eneral,  not  uni- 

*  'Eclipse  of  Faith/  pp.  S47,  848.  The  significance  of  two  of  the  namei 
belonging  to  this  passage  of  our  history  gare  occasion  to  the  following  coop* 
lety  written  bj  aliring  scholar  at  the  time  of  the  "  Papal  Aggression'^:— 

**  Cnm  Sapienta  Pins  nostras  inrayit  In  aras : 
Impins  hen  Sapiens  insipiansqoe  Plnsl" 
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versal ;  and  an  exception  is  so  mnch  a  matter  of  conrae 
that  some  regard  it  as  "  proving  the  rule."  It  is  un- 
philosopliical  to  assume,  merely  on  the  analogy  of  other 

(nations,  that  Ae  Hebrew  "beginnings"  are  mythia 
At  the  least,  they  ought  first  to  be  formally  compared 
with  the  "  beginning"  of  those  other  nations,  and  only 

\  pronounced  mythic  if  found  to  resemble  them.  8ndi  a 
comparison  has  not  been  made  at  all  fully  ae^et ;  and, 
if  it  were  made,  would  exhibit  the  most  striking  diver- 
sity.* The  "  beginnings  "  of  other  races  have  an  air  of 
extravagance  about  them,  a  tone  of  quaintness  and 

frotesqueness  utterly  alien  from  the  "  Origines"  of  tiie 
[ebrews.  In  the  former  gods  have  their  heads  cut  ofl^ 
or  devour  their  children,  or  undergo  marvellous  transr 
formations,  or  many  their  mothers,  or  are  fished  up 
out  of  the  sea  by  fishermen,  or  are  otherwise  set  before 
us  in  ludicrous  aspeats,  which  take  away  all  solemnity 
and  seriousness  m)m  the  narrative.  How  different 
from  this  is  the  simple  and  awful  grandeur  of  Genesis ! 
What  a  deep  and  solemn  earnestness  greets  us  in  the 
verv  first  words  I  What  sustained  seriousness  do  we 
fina  throughout  I  How  evident  that  we  are  on  holy 
^ound,  in  the  hands  of  a  writer  who  does  not  dare  to 
jest  or  sport  with  things  divine,  who  is  no  fanciful  alle- 
gorizer,  weaving  quaint  fables  to  delight  us  as  he  in- 
structs,  but  one  who  speaks  as  in  the  presence  of  Ood, 
with  a  simple  reverent  solemnity,  incompatible  with 
any  conscious  departure  from  literal  trutn !  It  is  im- 
possible to  illustrate  this  subject  to  any  large  extent 
nere ;  but  the  reader  may  gain,  from  the  two  passages 
placed  below  in  parallel  columns,  a  tolerably  fair  notion 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  "  Origines"  of  other  nations 
differ  in  tone  from  Genesis. 

AOCOTTNT  OF  THE  OrXATION  FBOM     AoOOUNT  OF  THE  OrEATION  FROM 
BBB08n8.t  6ENB8I84 

"In  the  beginning  all  was  "In  the  beginning  God  cre- 
darkness  and  water,  and  therein    ated  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 

*  M.  Bonsen  makes  a  rerj  incomplete  comparison  in  the  fourth  Tolnme 
of  his  '  Egjpt '  (pp.  Mi-875).  He  cannot,  howerer,  even  proceed  so  far  as  he 
has  gone  without  being  stmok  with  the  dirersitj  here  spoken  o£  (See  p.  874.) 

f  Ap.  S/ncell. '  Chnmograph.'  toI.  L  p»  08 ;  compare  Enseb. '  Chron.  Can/ 
L  S;  pp.  if,  18,  ed.  Mat  |  Gen.  L  1-8;  84-87;  ii.  7. 
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were  g«iienited  monstroiM  ani- 
malfl  i>f  ttnmge  and  peculiar 
forms.  There  were  men  with 
two  wings,  and  others  even  with 
faaty  and  with  two  faces:  and 
others  with  two  heads,  a  man^s 
and  a  woman^s,  on  one  body; 
mad  there  were  men  with  the 
heads  and  the  horns  of  goats, 
and  men  with  hoofs  like  horses, 
and  some  with  the  upper  parts 
of  a  man  Joined  to  the  lower 
parts  of  a  horse,  like  centaurs; 
aod  there  were  bulls  with  hu- 
man heads,  dogs  with  four 
bodies  and  with  fishes*  tails, 
nen  and  horses  with  dogs* 
heads,  te^  die.  A  woman  ruled 
them  an,  bj  name  Omorka, 
which  is  the  same  as  *  the  sea.* 


And  the  earth  was  without  form 
and  void ;  and  darkness  was  up- 
on the  face  of  the  deep.  And 
the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  faioe  of  the  waters. 


''And  Belus  appeared,  and 
q>Iit  the  woman  in  twain ;  and 
cf  the  one  half  of  her  he  made 
the  heaven,  and  of  the  other 
half  the  earth;  and  the  beasts 
that  were  in  her  he  caused  to 
perish.  And  he  split  the  dark- 
ness,  and  divided  the  heaven 
and  the  earth  asunder,  and  put 
the  world  in  order;  and  the 
animals  that  could  not  bear  the 
light  perished. 


"And  God  said,  Let  there 
be  light;  and  there  was  light. 
And  God  saw  the  liffht  that  it 
was  good ;  and  Gk)d  divided  the 
light  from  the  darkness.  And 
God  called  the  light  Day;  and 
the  darkness  he  called  Night. 
And  the  evening  and  the  morn- 
ing were  the  fir^  day. 

"  And  God  said.  Let  there  be 
a  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters;  and  let  it  divide  the 
waters  from  the  waters.  And 
Gk>d  made  the  firmament,  and 
divided  the  waters  which  were 
under  the  firmament  from  the 
waters  which  were  above  the 
firmament ;  and  it  was  so.  And 
God  caUed  the  firmament  Heav- 
en. And  the  evening  and  the 
mominff  were  the  second  day. 

**  And  God  said.  Let  the  earth 
bring  forth  the  living  creature 
after  his  kind,  cattle  and  creep- 
ing thing  and  beast  of  the  eaith 
after  his  kind;  and  it  was  so. 
And  God  made  the  beast  of  the 
earth  after  his  kind,  and  oatUe 
after  their  kind,  aod 
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that  creepeth  upon  the  eaith  af- 
ter his  kind :  and  God  aaw  that 
it  was  good. 
"  Belus,  upon  this,  seeing  that        *'*'  And  God  said,  Let  ns  make 
the  earth  was  desolate,  yet  teem-    man  in  our  image,  after  our  lik^- 
ing  with  productive  power,  com-    ness ;  and  let  them  have  domiB- 
manded  one  of  the  gods  to  cut    ion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
off  his  head,  and  to  mix  the    o^er  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
blood,  which  flowed  forth,  with    over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the 
earth,  and  form  men  therewith,    earth,  and  over  every  creeping 
and  beasts  that  could  bear  the    thing   that  creepeth  upon  the 
light.    So  man  was  made,  and    earth.    So  God  created  man  in 
was  intelligent,  being  a  partaker    his  own  image ;  in  the  image  of 
of  the  Divine  wisdom.^'  God  created  he  him ;  male  and 

female  created  he  them. 

*^And  the  Lord  God  formed 
man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrila 
the  breath  of  life.  And  man 
became  a  living  soul." 

V.  The  longevity  of  the  Patriarchs  appears  to 
modem  critics  "  at  variance  with  all  the  laws  of  hu- 
man and  animal  organism,"  and  therefore  "  as  contra- 
ry to  common  sense  as  the  notion  of  there  being  any 
real  chronology  in  astronomical  cycles  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years."  *  Men,  we  are  told,  cannot 
ever  have  lived  more  than  150,  or,  at  the  most,  200  years ; 

fand  a  document  which  assigns  them  lives  of  800,  600, 
800,  and  even  900  years,  mitst  be  unhistorical,  and  is 
either,  in  respect  of  its  numbers,  worthless,  or  to  be 
explained  in  some  not  very  obvious  way.  This  areu- 
»  ment  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  physiology,  another 
of  the  "infallible  sciences,"  whicn  are  held  to  lay 
down  laws,  not  only  for  our  practical  guidance  at  the 
present  day,  but  for  our  intellectual  oelief  as  to  the 
occurrences  of  all  past  ages.  In  truth,  however,  the 
science  of  physiology  has  not  spoken  on  the  point 
before  us.  its  problem  has  been,  not  what  length  of 
time  it  is  possible  for  man  ever  to  have  lived,  but  how 
long  it  is  possible  for  him  now  to  live  under  the  present 

*  Bunten,  'EgjpV  toI.  ir.  p.  891;  compare  Winer,  '  RealwSrterbach,' 
Tol.  ii.  p.  207 ;  Bauer,  '  Hebr.  Myihologie,'  vol.  i  p.  197 ;  Bredow,  '  Unter- 
•achuogen/  Tol.  i.  p.  1,  Ac* 
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circumstances  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  present  known 
condition  of  human  bodies.  And  even  this  question  it 
can  only  answer  empirically.  It  finds  the  body  to  be 
a  machine  which  wears  out  by  use;  but  it  fails  to 
discover  any  definite  rate  at  which  the  process  of  wear- 
ing out  must  proceed.  In  this  difficulty,  comparative 
physiology  does  not  help  it,  for  the  law  of  longevity  in 
the  brute  creation  is  capricious  in  the  extreme.  All 
the  proposed  standards  of  measurement — the  period  of 
gestation,  the  time  occupied  in  growth,  the  size  of  the 
ndl-ffrown  body  —  when  applied  to  species  severally, 
fail  m  certain  instances.  Physiology  then  can  only 
say :  These  human  bodies  are  mortal;  death  is  inevi- 
table ;  and,  so  far  as  modem  testimony  goes,  men  do 
not  seem  now  able  to  resist  the  tendency  to  decay  be- 
yond the  term  of  160,  or  at  the  utmost  200  years.  \ 
feut  the  possible  duration  of  life,  when  the  species  was  ^ 
but  recently  created,  and  had  its  vigour  unimpaired  by 
the  taint  of  hereditary  disease,  is  beyond  the  coff- 
nizance  of  physiological  science,  which,  by  the  mourn 
of  its  most  celebrated  professors,  declines  to  pronounce 
a  positive  iudgment.  The  great  Haller,  when  led  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  declared  the  problem  one  which 
could  not  be  solved,  on  account  of  tne  absence  of  suffi- 
cient data,*  while  Buffbn  accepted  the  Scriptural 
account,  and  thought  he  could  see  physical  reasons 
why  life  should  in  the  early  ages  have  been  so  greatly 
extended,  f 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  with  truth  that  the 
longevity  of  the  Patriarchs  is  "at  variance  with  all" 
—or  indeed  with  any — "  of  the  laws  of  human  and 
animal  organism."  We  do  not  know  on  what  longevity 
depends ;  we  could  not  possibly  tell  a  priori  whether 
man,  or  any  other  animal,  would  live  one,  ten,  twenty, 
fifty,  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand  years.  The  whole 
question  is  one  of  fact,  and  so  of  evidence.  Men  now 
ao  not,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  exceed  100  years. 

*  "  Problems  ob  paocitatem  datoram  inaolubile."  (<  Element.  Physiolog.' 
Tiil  I  21.) 

t '  Histoire  Katurelle  de  rHomme,'  (EuTres,  toL  ir.  pp.  858-861. 
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Was  this  always  so,  or  was  it  once  different  I  The 
Bible  answers  this  question  for  us  very  clearly  and 
decidedly,  showing  us  that  human  life  gradnaily  de- 
clinedy  beginning  with  a  term  little  short  of  a  millen- 
nium, and  by  degrees  contracting,  till,  in  Moses'  time, 
it  had  reached  (apparently)  its  present  limits  —  the 
days  of  man's  age  having  become  then  '^  threescore 
years  and  ten,"  and  only  a  few,  "by  reason  of 
strength,"  reaching  to  fourscore  years.*  Does  other 
historical  testimony  really  run  counter  to  this,  and 
render  it  even  hard  to  believe  ?  or  is  it  not  the  fiiet 
that  all  the  evidence  we  have  is  in  accordance  wilii 
the  Scriptural  narrative,  and  strongly  confirmatory  of 
the  statement  that  in  the  early  ages  human  life  was 
prolonged  very  much  beyond  its  present  term  I 

In  the  Hindoo  accounts  there  are  four  ages  of  the 
world.  In  the  first,  man  was  free  from  diseases,  and 
attained  to  the  age  of  400  years;  in  the  second 
the  term  of  life  was  reduced  to  800  years;  in  the 
third  it  became  200 ;  and  in  the  fourth  100.  The 
Babylonian  traditions  gave  to  their  early  monarchs 
reigns  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  years.  The 
Greeks  told  of  a  time  when  men  were  children  till  they 
reached  a  hundred.f  Pliny  mentions  a  number  of 
authors,  according  to  whom  men  had  lived  800,  600, 
600,  and  800  ^ears.  t  Josephus  relates  that  the 
Egyptian,  Phoenician,  Babylonian,  and  Grecian  his- 
torians united  in  declaring  that  there  had  been  cases  of 
persons  living  nearly  1000*  years.  §  It  seems  to  be 
quite  certain  that  a  very  wide-spread  tradition  existed 
in  the  ancient  world,  to  the  effect  that  the  term  of 
human  life  had  been  greatly  abbreviated  since  man's 
first  appearance  upon  the  earth. 

Yl.  The  duration  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  whetiher 
taken  as  480  years,  according  to  the  apparent  meaning 
of  Ex.  xii.  40,  41,  or  as  216  years,  according  to  the 
traditional  explanation  of  that  passage,  is  thought  to 
be  unhistorical  because  of  the  impossibility  (as  it  is 

*  Pi.  zc.  10.    The  title  of  this  psalm  is  *<  a  prarer  of  JToMt,  the  maa  ol 
God."  t  Heaiod,  'Op.  et  Dies,'  UOp  IMh 

t '  Hist  Nat'  TiL  48.  f  '  Ant.  Jud.'^i.  8. 
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md)  of  a  family  of  seventy  persons  having,  even  in  \ 
tho  longer  of  tne  two  periods,  multiplied  into  two  I 
millions  of  souls.  So  strongly  is  this  difficulty  felt,  \ 
that  for  a  theologian  not  to  perceive  its  force,  is  regard- 
ed as  *^  one  of  the  most  melancholy  signs  of  the  times," 
reducing  modem  exegesis  to  a  level  with  the  absurd- 
ities of  Kabbinical  comment.*  The  chronology,  it  is 
argued,  must  of  necessity  require  a  very  considerable 
expansion :  and  this  it  is  proposed  to  give  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  430  vears  of  Moses  and  St  raul,  f 
1400,  or  (more  exactly)  1427  years  (1)  as  the  real 
lengdi  of  tne  interval  between  the  going  down  of  Jacob 
into  Egypt  and  the  Exodus  under  Moses.  X  But  it  is 
more  easy  to  make  a  vague  and  general  charge  of  ab- 
surdity against  an  adversary  than  to  point  out  in  what 
the  absurdity  with  which  he  is  taxed  consists.  §  Ko  one 
asserts  it  to  be  naturally  probable  that  such  a  company 
as  went  down  with  Jacob  into  Egypt  would  in  215,  or 
even  in  430  years,  have  become  a  nation  possessing 
600,000  f  ghting  men.  Orthodox  commentators  simply 
say  that  such  an  increase  of  numbers  wasjfossiUe  even 
ia  the  shortest  of  these  terms.  They  note  that  Jacob 
brought  into  Eg^pt  fifty-one  grandsons,  and  that  if, 
under  the  special  blessing  of  God  so  repeatedly 
promised  to  Abraham,  |  his  male  descendants  nad  con- 
tinued to  increase  at  the  same  rate,  tliey  would  long 
within  the  specified  period  have  reached  the  required 
number*    In  point  of  fact,  they  would  in  the  fifth 

Eneration  have  exceeded  850,000,  and  in  the  sixth 
ve  amounted  to  six  millions.^    If  God  can  bless 

•  Bmiaen,  'BgypV  toL  I  p.  179.  f  Oil.  iii.  17. 

1  BoDMti.  'Eg]rpt/  vol.  It.  pp.  49%  498. 

I  When  M .  Bunsen  coodesoendfl  to  particnlMrixe,  h«  falls  himself  into  a 
remarkable  error.  Baumffarten  had  obserred  that,  *'  if  we  deduct  from  tha 
TO  aoola  who  came  into  Egypt  14,  rii.  Jacob,  his  12  sods,  and  Dinah,  there 
remain  5M>air  who  produced  children."  IL  Bunsen  sajs  this  reminds  him 
of  FalstatTs  mode  offreckoning.  But  the  reckoning  is  perfectiT  oorpeet,  since 
the  "  M  pair"  who  remain  consist  of  the  66  male  ffrandefailoren  and  great- 
graodchiidren  of  Jacob  (who,  together  with  the  14  deducted,  make  up  uie  70 
souls),  and  their  «p»ve»,  who  were  additional  to  the  70.    (See  Qen.  ziri.  8-87.) 

I  Gen.  zii.  2 ;  ziii.  16 ;  zrii.  4-6 :  zxii.  17. 

1  The  arerage  increase  of  the  males  in  toe  two  generations  had  been  man 
tktm  aareiifiild  eaob  generation.  ▲  ae^enfbld  increase  would  haTO  giTen 
Wr,lSi  malea  in  the  fMtk  generation,  and  6,000,099  in  the  sixth. 
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with  increase,  if  fecandity  and  life  are  His  gifts,  He 
might,  by  making  every  marriage  fruitful  and  every 
child  grow  up,  raise,  even  with  greater  rapidity  than 
the  record  declares  to  have  been  done,  a  family  into  a 
nation.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  are  bound  not  to 
exaggerate  the  Divine  interference  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  beyond  what  is  actually  stated  or 
implied  in  Scripture,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
we  have  no  need  to  suppose  the  600,000  fighting  men 
who  quitted  Egypt,  though  they  are  all  called  &rael* 
ites,  to  have  been  all  descendants  of  Jacob.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Patriarch's  familv  came  down  into  Egypt 
with  their  households.*  What  the  size  of  the  patri- 
archal households  was,  we  may  gather  from  that  of 
Abraham,  whose  ^^  trained  servants  born  in  his  house  " 
amounted  to  31S.f  Nor  was  this  an  exceptional  case. 
Esau  met  Jacob  on  his  return  from  Padan-aram  with 
400  men,  who  were  probably  his  servants,  %  and  Jacob 
at  the  same  meeting  had  such  a  number  that  he 
could  divide  them  into  two  "bands,"  or  "armies'' 
(niarrq).  §  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  whole  company 
which  entered  Egypt  with  Jacob  amounted  to  aoove 
a  thousand  souls.  I  As  all  were  circumcised,^  all 
would  doubtless  be  considered  Israelites;  and  their 
descendants  would  be  reckoned  to  the  tribes  of  their 
masters.  Again,  we  must  remember  that  polygamy 
prevailed  among  the  Hebrews;  and  that  though  po- 
lygamy, if  a  nation  lives  by  itself,  is  not  favourable 
to  rapid  increase,  yet,  if  forei^  wives  can  be  obtained 
in  any  number,**  it  is  an  institution  by  means  of 
which  Dopulation  may  be  greatly  augmented.  A 
recent  Shah  of  Persia  is  said  to  have  left  at  his  death 
nearly  three  thousand  descendants ;  and  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  one  of  his  sons  had  a  body-guard  of 

♦  Gen.  xlr.  18 ;  Ex.  L  1.  f  Gen.  xir.  14 

g«°; "?":  «•  ^  ,  S  Gen.  xxxii.  7. 

KurU  UunkB  they  must  hare  consisted  of  "  several  thousands."  (*  Hist 
i!  Corenant,'  vol.  u.  p.  149,  B.  T.) 

IT  Gen.  XTii.  12. 


^  uen, 

1  Gen. 

J  Kurt 
ofOldCoi 

IT  Gen. 

«•  The  Israelites  could  probably  have  obtained  wires  from  the  lower  castea 
of  the  Egyptians;  also  from  t|MMidiautei.(£x.  ii.  21),  the  Libyans,  uA 


others. 
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sixty  grown  men,  who  all  called  him  father.*  Egypt, 
moreover,  was  a  country  where  both  men  and-  animals 
are  said  to  have  been  remarkably  prolific ;  f  where, 
therefore,  natural  law  would  have  tended  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  special  action  of  Divine  Providence  at 
this  time.  These  considerations  do  not  indeed  reduce 
the  narrative  within  the  category  of  ordinary  occur- 
rences; but  they  diminish  considerably  from  its  ex- 
traordinariness.  They  show  that  at  any  rate  there  is 
no  need  to  extend  the  period  of  the  sojourn  beyond  the 
430  years  of  the  Hebrew  text,  unless  we  seek  to  de- 
prive the  increase  of  that  special  and  exceptional 
character  which  is  markedly  assigned  to  it  by  the 
sacred  historian.  X 

It  is  fnrther  maintained,  that,  even  apart  from  the 
entire  question  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt,  the  Biblical  number,  430,  cannot  be  historical, 
because  it  is  the  exact  double  of  the  period  immediate- 
ly preceding  it,  that,  namely,  between  Abraham's  en- 
trance into  Canaan  and  Jacob's  journey  into  Egypt. 
It  is  "  repugnant,"  we  are  told,  "  to  any  sound  critical 
view,*'  to  believe  the  one  period  to  have  really  been  ex- 
actly the  double  of  the  other.§  The  nature  and  ground 
of  the  repugnancy  are  not  stated ;  but  apparently  the 
principle  assumed  must  be,  that  numerical  coincidences 
are  in  no  case  historical,  and  that  where  they  occur  we 
are  justified  in  assuming  that  one  or  other  of  the  two 
numbers  is  purely  artificial — the  invention  of  a  writer 
not  honest  enougn  to  admit  his  ignorance.  But  is  this 
principle  really  sound  ?  Will  there  be  no.  numerical 
coincidences  in  historical  chronology?  What,  then, 
shall  we  say  to  the  ready  acceptance  by  the  writer 
who  takes  this  view,  of  a  statement  made  by  Manetho, 

♦  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  the  writer's  *  Herodotus,'  toI.  i.  p.  277. 

t  Aristot.  «Hi8t.  An.'vii.  4;  Strab.  xv.  1.  §  22:  Plin. 'H.  N/ rii.  8; 
Benec  *  Quaest.  Nat.'  iii.  25 :  Columell.  *  de  Re  Rust'  lii.  8. 

X  **  And  the  children  or  Israel  were  fruitful,  and  increased  abundantly, 
and  multiplied,  and  waxed  exceeding  mighty ;  and  the  land  was  filled  with 
them."  (Ex.  i.  7.)  *'  But  the  more  toej  afflicted  them  the  more  thej  multi- 
plied and  erew ;  and  they  (i.e.  the  Egyptians)  were  grieved  becauae  of  the 
people  of  Uraet"    (lb.  verse  12 ;  compare  also  Terse  SO.) 

t  Bunseo,  *  Egypt's  Place,'  toI.  i.  p.  178. 
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that  during  a  certain  period  of  151  years  there  reigned 
in  different  parts  of  E^ypt  two  contemporary  dviuisties 
consisting  ot  exactly  iorty-eight  kings  each  1  i  et  this 
is  exhibited  as  part  of  a  ^^  ckar  historical  picture  "  in 
the  very  same  work  which  proclaims  the  odief  in  a 
less  exact  coincidence  repugnant  to  all  sound  criti> 
cism.*  The  truth  is,  that  a  certain  number  of  diese 
coincidences  will  be  presented  by  the  historical  chro- 
nology of  any  nation.  For  instance,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Persian  to  the  end  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war — a  very  marked  period  of  Grecian  History 
— ^was  eighty-six  years  ;  and  from  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  to  the  termination  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween Sparta  and  Thebes — the  next  marked  period- 
was  exactly  half  the  time,  or  forty-three  years.  At 
Some,  from  the  be^nning  of  the  disturbances  caused 
by  the  Gracchi  to  the  first  civil  war  between  SvUa  and 
Marius  was  forty-four  years,  and  from  the  breaking  ant 
of  this  war  to  the  deaUi  of  Julius  Csesar  was  likewise 
forty-four  years.  (It  was  also  exactly  forty-four  years 
from  the  death  of  Julius  Gsesar  to  the  reputed  year  of 
the  birth  of  Ghrist)  In  the  Mohammedan  CaJij^ate 
the  family  of  Mohammed  occupied  the  throne  from  bxl 
633  to  B.a  661,  or  (inclusively)  thirty  years ;  and  the 
succeeding  dynasty  of  the  Ommiades  held  it  from  bau 
660  to  B.O.  750,  or  just  ninety  years,  thrice  the  time  of 
their  predecessors.  Again,  in  the  portion  of  Jewish 
history  with  respect  to  which  there  is  no  dispute,  the 
length  of  the  period  of  independence  intervening  be- 
tween the  Syrian  and  the  Roman  servitudes  is  exactly 
equal  to  that  of  the  servitude  under  Home,  whicn 
began  with  Antipater  and  terminated  with  the  de* 
struction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.f  But  it  is  needless 
to  multii)lv  instances.  Common  sense  assures  us  that 
such  accidental  coincidences  must  occasionally  take 
place ;  and  no  chronology  claiming  to  be  historical  it 
to  be  rejected  on  account  of  them,  unless  they  are  of 

•  Bmsen,  *  EgrpV  toI.  ir.  p.  610. 

t  Judas  MaooabiBiis  reroluid  B.0. 168.  Antipater  was  made  Piooorator 
of  Judsaby  JaUu8Ce8arinB.c.  48.  Jenuatan  was  destroyed  A.O.  Ta  Bol 
166  -48B118,  sad  48+70=118. 
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more  frequent  occurrence  in  it  than  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  doctrine  of  chances.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  they  are  frequent  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  nor  indeed 
in  the  whole  of  the  five  books  of  Moses  is  there  any 
other  instance  of  a  recurring  number  that  has  given 
rise  to  any  suspicion. 

18.  It  appears,  then,  from  this  whole  review,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  world,  so  far  as  it 
18  yet  known,  that  forms  even  a  serious  objection  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch.  Were  we  bound 
down  to  the  numbers  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  regard  16 
the  period  between  the  Flood  and  Abraham,  we  should* 
indeed,  find  ourselves  in  a  difficulty.  Three  hundred 
and  seventy  years  would  certainly  not  seem  to  be  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  peopling  of  the  world,  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  appears  to  have  been  peopled  in  the  days 
of  Abraham,  and  for  the  formation  of  powerful  and 
settled  monarchies  in  Babylonia  and  iWpt.  But  the 
adoption  of  the  Septuagint  numbers  tor  this  period, 
which  are  on  every  ground  preferable,  brings  the  chro- 
nology into  harmony  at  once  with  the  conmtion  of  the 
world  as  shown  to  us  in  the  account  given  in  Scripture 
of  the  times  of  Abraham,  and  with  uie  results  obtain- 
able from  the  study,  in  a  sober  spirit,  of  pro&ne  his- 
tory. A  thousand  years  is  ample  time  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  ana  Egypt,  by  a  considera- 
ble population,  for  the  formation  of  governments,  the 
erection  even  of  such  buildings  as  the  Pyramids,  the 
advance  of  the  arts  generally  to  the  condition  found  to 
exist  in  Egypt  under  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  for 
almost  any  amount  of  subdivision  and  variety  in  lan- 
guages. More  time  does  not  seem  to  be  in  any  sense 
needed  bv  the  &cts  of  history  hitherto  known  to  us. 
The  world,  generally,  is  in  a  primitive  and  simple  con^ 
dition  at  the  time  of  the  call  of  Abraham.  Men  are 
ttill  chiefly  nomades.  Population  seems  sparse;  for 
Abraham  and  Lot  find  plenty  of  vacant  land  in  Palest 
tine,  and  the  descendants  of  Abraham  experience  no 
difficulty  in  overspreading  several  countries.  Settled 
kingdoms  appear  nowhere,  except  in  Egypt  and  in 
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Babylonia ;  and  there  the*  governments  are  of  the  sim- 
plest form.  Art  in  Babylonia  is  in  a  poor  and  low 
condition,  the  implements  used  being  chiefly  of  stone 
and  flint.  Yet  Babylon  is  ranch  superior  to  her  neigh- 
bours, holds  Assyna  in  subjection,  and  claims  uxe 
second  place  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Her  histori- 
cal beginnings  reach  bacK,  at  the  utmost,  to  b.o.  2458, 
while  those  of  Egypt  are  probably  but  a.  very  little 
earlier.  All  other  nations  acknowledge  themselves 
younger  than  these  two,  and  have  no  traditions  even 
of  their  existence  much  before  b.o.  2000.  The  idea 
that  the  Biblical  chronology  is  too  narrow,  that  it 
cramps  history,  and  needs  to  be  set  aside  in  favour  of 
a  scheme  whicii  puts  10,000  years  between  the  Deluge 
and  the  birth  oi  Christ,  is  not  one  which  has  &;rown 
upon  men  gradually  through  the  general  tenor  oil  their 
inquiries  into  the  antiquities  of  dinerent  nations.  It  is 
merely  the  dream  of  a  single  historical  enthusiast,  who, 
devoting  himself  to  the  history  of  one  country,  and  pin- 
ning his  faith  on  one  author — whom  after  all  he  exag- 
gerates and  misrepresents — has  come  to  imagine  that 
the  additional  time  is  required  by  the  history  of  his 
favourite,  and  has  then  forced  and  strained  the  histo- 
ries of  other  countries,  with  which  he  has  no  special 
acquaintance,  into  a  distant  agreement  with  the  chro- 
nological scheme  formed  upon  the  supposed  necessities 
of  a  single  kingdom  and  people.  As  for  the  further 
requirement  of  another  10,000  j^ears  between  the  Del- 
uge and  the  creation  of  man,  it  rests  upon  linguistic 
phantasies  of  the  most  purely  speculative  character. 
The  remainder  of  the  historical  objections  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Pentateuch,  though  sometimes  ingen- 
ious, have  in  them  nothing  to  alarm  us.  Profane  liis- 
tory  is  decidedly  favourable  to  a  Deluge  extending  to 
all  races  of  men,  and  to  the  greater  longevity  of  man 
in  the  earlier  ages.  Ethnological  research  tends  con- 
tinually more  and  more  to  confirm,  instead  of  shaking, 
the  account  given  of  the  affiliation  of  nations  in  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  more  accurately  old 
myths  are  examined,  the  more  evident  does  it  become 
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that  their  tone  and  spirit  are  wholly  different  from  the 
tone  and/6pirit  of  Scripture^  The  Pentateuch  has  the 
air  and/fnanner  of  history/ the  Jev^s  have  always  re- 
garded it  in  that  lightjf  and  moilem  Inistorical  and 
geographical  inquiries,  whenever  they  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  narratiye,  are 
found  to  bear  witness  to  its  truth.  Whatever  may  be 
the  scientific  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a,  literal  recep- 
tion of  some  portions,  historical  difficult]  es  of  any  real 
magnitude  there  are  none.  Internally,  the  narrative  is 
consistent  with  itself ;  externally,  it  is  su  pported  by  all 
that  has  any  claim  to  be  considered  sooer  earnest  in 
the  histories  of  other  nations.  The  Gliristian  world, 
which  has  reposed  upon  it  for  nearly  20O0  ^ears,  as  an. 
authentic  record  of  tne  earliest  ages,  is  justified,  by  all 
the  results  of  modem  historical  resear  ^h,  in  still  con- 
tinuing its  confident  trust  There  is  readly  not  a  pre- 
tence lor  saying  that  recent  discoveries  in  the  field  of 
history,  monumental  or  other,  have  mude  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Mosaic  narrative  in  its  plain  and  literal 
sense  any  more  difficult  now  than  in  the  days  of  Bos- 
Buet  or  otillingfleet. 
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INSPIRATION. 


1.  As  in  the  natural  world  wisdom  and  intelligence 
are  among  the  signs  of  life  in  an  intelligent  being,  so 
in  the  spiritual  world  a  spiritual  understanding  follows 
on  the  possession  of  spiritual  life.  As  the  Divine 
Spirit  gives  life,  so  He  inspires  wisdom.  Indeed  all 
spiritual  gifts  flow  equally  from  the  same  Spirit  St. 
Iraul  says  that  "  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the 
same  Spirit,"  who  gives  to  one  the  word  of  wisdom, 
to  another  the  word  of  knowledge,  to  another  faith,  to 
another  miracles  and  gifts  of  healing,  to  another  proph- 
ecy, to  another  divers  kinds  of  tongues,  to  another  the 
interpretation  of  tongues.  So  he  describes  the  influ- 
ence of  that  one  and  the  selfsame  Spirit  on  the  early 
disciples  in  the  Church  of  Corinth.  Are  we  to  take 
this  literally  ?  Are  we  to  believe  that,  whilst  some 
had  spiritual  wisdom  and  understanding — and  that  in 
larger  or  less  degrees-— others  were  enabled  to  work 
miracles,  others  to  prophesy ;  that  whilst  to  some  there 
was  only  the  common  understanding  of  spiritual  truths 
and  mysteries,  such  as  an  enlightened  mind  among  our- 
selves could  penetrate,  to  others  there  was  given  an  in- 
fallible knowledge  of  future  events  or  of  Divine  truths 
otherwise  unknown  to  man !  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
shall  we  think  no  more  than  this — that  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  is  the  inspirer  of  all  wisdom,  by  regenerating 
the  heart,  purifying  the  soul,  exalting  the  affections, 
and  quickening  the  intuitions  of  the  mind,  gives  to 
some  men  more  than  to  others  an  insight  into  things 
heavenly,  and  so  enables  them  in  all  times  and  in  all 
ages  of  the  Church  to  be  exponents  of  the  Divine  will? 
—that  He  reveals  God  and  Christ  in  their  inmost  con- 
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sciences,  inspiring  them  with  all  high  and  holy  thoQchts, 
and  that  thus  they  can  utter  thin^  which  would  be  deep 
mysteries  to  other  men,  and  which  are,  indeed,  the  ora- 
cles of  God  ? 

2.  This  is  pretty  much  the  question  concerning  in- 
spiration so  much  agitated  now.  When  we  come  to 
consider  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  we  must 
admit  a  human  and  a  Divine  element  There  is  the 
mind  of  the  Prophet  or  Apostle  to  be  enlightened,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  inspirer  or  enh'ghtener.  The 
question  will  be,  in  what  manner  and  in  what  propoiv 
tion  these  two  elements  coexist.  We  may  suppoee  the 
haman  mind  Derfectly  paesive,  acting  simply  Wder  a 
mechanical  innuence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  speaking  or 
writing  not  its  own  thondits  or  its  own  words,  but 
only  the  thoughts  and  words  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Or 
we  may  suppose  the  mind  of  the  writer  or  speaker  act- 
ing altogether  freely,  speaking  entirely  its  own  thoughts 
and  wonls,  but  having  derived  from  Divine  communion 
and  enlightenment  a  higher  tone,  having  acquired 
a  correcter  judgment,  and,  from  a  deep  spiritual  io* 
sight,  able  to  speak  spiritual  things  such  as  the  natural 
man  receiveth  not.  These  are  the  two  extremes.  The 
one  is  verbal  inspiration,  simple  dictation,  so  that  the 
lips  of  the  Prophet  and  the  pen  of  the  Evangelist  are 
but  mechanical  organs  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  GUmL 
The  other  is  no  more  than  an  exaltation  of  the  natural 
faculties  by  the  influence  of  the  same  Spirit,  such  an 
exaltation  as  we  must  believe  all  wise  ana  holy  men  to 
have  received,  an  inspiration  such  as  that  by  which  a 
Hooker  or  a  Butler  wrot  ethe  works  which  bear  their 
names.  There  are  many  intermediate  steps  between 
these  two,  but  no  one  can  exceed  either  of  these  ex* 
tremes  and  yet  call  himself  a  Christian. 

8.  Many  cattses  have  brought  this  subject  into 
controversy  at  present.  It  has,  however,  occupied  tiie 
thoughts  of  thoughtful  men,  and  has  been  debated 
and  disputed  on  in  earlier  times ;  and  a  rapid  glance  at 
the  history  of  the  question  may  be  a  help  to  giving  it 
Its  true  place,  and  perhaps  to  finding  its  true  sdatioiL 
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The  reverence  which  the  ancient  Jews  felt  for  the 
Jewish  Scriptnree,  must  have  sprung  from  the  highest 
theory  of  verbal  inspiration.  Their  care  to  count 
every  verse  and  letter  in  every  book  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, to  retain  everv  large  or  small  letter,  every 
letter  above  or  below  tne  line,  their  belief  that  a  mys- 
tery lurked  in  every  abnormal  state  of  letter,  jot,  or 
tittle,  cannot  have  resulted  from  any  lower  principle. 
Later  Jews,  like  the  Cabbalists  or  Maimonides,  may 
have  become  Pantheists  or  nationalists ;  but  the  more 
ancient  have  left  us  the  clearest  proof  that  they  esteemed 
the  Scriptures  as  the  express  word  of  God  Himself. 
The  well-known  tradition  amongst  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  concerning  the  verbal  agreement  of  all  the  LXX. 
translators,  thoagh  working  in  seventy  separate  cell^, 
looks  the  same  way.  Thei'e  is  considerable  reason  to 
believe  that  the  distinction  between  the  different  books 
of  scripture — the  Hagiographa  being  esteemed  inferior 
to  the  I^rophets,  and  the  Prophets  inferior  to  the  law — 
was  at  least  much  magnified,  if  not  wholly  invented, 
by  the  later  Jews.  So  far,  however,  as  such  a  distinc- 
tion and  such  difference  of  estimation  existed  at  all,  so 
far  we  must  perhaps  believe  that  there  was  a  notion  of 
something  like  degrees  of  inspiration. 

The  earlier  Christian  Fathers  seem  to  have  followed 
much  the  same  course  as  their  Jewish  predecessors. 
Clemens  Bomanus  calls  the  Holy  Scriptures  ^^  the  true 
words  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  (c.  46).  No  definite  theory 
of  inspiration  would  be  likely  to  be  propounded ;  but  the 

Senend  reverence  for  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the 
eep  significance  believed  to  exist  underneath  the 
letter,  prove  the  belief  in  inspiration  to  have  been  very 
strong  and  universal.  Justin  Martyr,  and  his  Jewisn 
opponent,  seem  fully  agreed  in  their  appreciation  of  the 
Old  Testament  ^^  No  Scripture  can  t>e  opposed  to  any 
other  Scripture"  (^Dialog.'  p.  289).  Irensens  saw  in 
<mr  Lord's  pi-omise  to  his  Apostles-^^^  He  that  heareth 
^on,  heareth  Me  "  (Luke  x.  16) — ^an  assurance  of  theie 
infallibility  in  the  Gospel.  ^^  After  the  Lord's  resurrect 
tion  they  were  induea  with  the  power  of  the  Holy 
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Ghost,  and  had  perfect  knowledge  of  the  tmth.  He, 
therefore,  who  despises  their  teaching  despises  Christ 
and  God  "  (Iren.  iii.  1).  Still  it  may  be  fairly  said 
that  Irenseus,  in  his  accounts  of  tlie  composition  of  the 
Gospel,  seems  to  combine  a  human  element  with  the 
Divine.     (See  Iren.  iii.  11.) 

TertuUian  embraced  the  Montanist  belief,  that  Di- 
vine communications  were  made  to  man  by  means  of 
a  condition  of  trance  or  ecstasy.  In  this  trance  the 
prophet  was  supposed  to  lose  all  sense,  like  a  Pythoness 
under  the  influence  of  the  Divine  afflatus  (c.  Marcion. 
iv.  22).  This  was  the  highest  kind  of  inspiration. 
Yet  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  Apostles  were  at 
times  allowed  to  speak  their  own  words,  and  not  the 
words  of  God,  as  where  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  vii.  12)  says, 
"  To  the  rest  speak  I,  not  the  Lord  "  ('  De  Monogam.' 
c.  3). 

The  Alexandrian  Fathers,  Clement  and  Origen, 
though  adopting  somewhat  of  the  Neo-Platonic  views  of 
the  soul,  as  receiving  an  enlightenment  by  communion 
with  the  Divine  Logos,  appear  to  have  held  firmly  the 
infallibility  of  every  word  of  Scripture ;  and  the  mys- 
tical sense  which  thev  attach  to  the  history  and  the 
language  of  the  Old  Testament  seems  to  point  even  to 
verbal  mspiration.  (See  Lumper,  *  Historia  Theologico- 
critica,'  vol.  9.  c.  4.  §  iii.  art.  2.)  Origen  was,  however, 
the  first  great  Biblical  critic :  few  things  have  tended 
more  than  Biblical  criticism  to  modify  the  theory  of 
verbal  inspiration:  and  this  appeared  even  in  the 
patristic  ages  and  among  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  patristic  writers.  The  critical  labours  of  Chry- 
sostom  and  Jerome,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centu- 
ry, made  them  observe  the  apparent  discrepancies  in 
the  account  of  the  Evangelists,  and  other  liKe  difficnl* 
ties  in  Holy  Writ.  Such  observations  led  to  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  human  element  in  the  composition 
ot  Scripture.  St.  Chrysostom  could  see  that  some 
slight  variations  in  the  difierent  narratives  of  the  same 
event  were  no  cause  for  anxiety  or  unbelief,  but  rather 
a  proof  that  the  Evangelists  were  independent  wit- 
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nesses.  And  St.  Jerome  could  discern  in  the  New 
Testament  writers  a  dialect  inferior  to  the  purest  Greek, 
and  even  at  times  a  mixture  of  human  passion  in  the 
language  of  the  Apostles.*  All  this,  however,  these 
Fauiers  clearly  held  to  be  subjected  and  subordinate 
to  the  general  Divine  influence  of  the  guiding  and 
overruling  Spirit 

4.  No  argument  against  a  high  doctrine  of  inspi- 
ration, as  held  by  the  Fatliers,  can  be  fairly  deduced 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  disposed  to  admit  the 
inspiration  of  other  writings  besides  the  Canonical 
Scriptures.  Many  of  them  knew  the  Old  Testament 
only  in  the  Greek  translation,  and  were  inclined  to 
pay  the  same  reverence  to  that  which  may  have  been 
due  only  to  the  Hebrew  original.  The  writings  of 
Clement  and  Hermas  were  at  first  received  as  canonical, 
though  more  careful  inquiry  excluded  them  from  the 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament.  This  may  be  an  argu- 
ment against  the  critical  accuracy  of  the  Fathers,  but 
is  none  against  their  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible.  Nor,  again,  are  we  warranted  in  thinking  that 
they  confounded  natural  enlightenment  with  spiritual 
inspiration,  because  some  of  them  speak  as  if  prophetic 
powers  and  supernatural  illumination  were  vouchsafed 
to  others  besides  the  Apostles  of  Christ.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  earlier  Fathers  believed  in  the 
continuation  of  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  Apostolic 
age  down  to  their  own  times,  and  hence  they  looked 
themselves  for  a  special  illumination  from  tne  Holy 
Ghost.  Yet,  even  so,  they  distinguished  carefully 
between  the  gift  of  infallibility  in  things  spiritual 
vouchsafed  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  gift  of  Divine  illumination  to  themselves  and  their 
own  contemporarie8.t 

•  Netnder,  *  History  of  Doctrines/  i.  280.    (Bohn.) 

t  Ignatius  claims  for  himself  that  he  knew.tbe  doctrines  which  he  taaeht, 
not  from  man,  but  from  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  (*  ad  Philadelpb/  7) ;  out 
then  he  clearly  distinguishes  between  himseir  and  the  Apostles.  "I  do  not 
•Djoin  you  as  Peter  and  Paul ;  they  were  Apostles,  I  a  condemned  man." 

i*  Ad.  Eph.'  15.)    And  Tertnllian,  who  took  a  peculiarly  high  view  of  tha 
>iyine  illumination  of  the  true  Christian,  sayi  distinctly  that  "  all  the  faithful 
bare  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  all  are  not  Apostles."    **  The  Apostlea  hare  tb« 
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5.  The  Ohurch  of  the  middle  ages  had,  for  the  most 
part,  a  belief  similar  to  that  of  the  earlier  Fathers. 
Visions,  and  dreams,  and  sensible  illnrainatioDs  were 
still  expected.  Miraculous  powers  and  Divine  inspira- 
tion were  still  believed  to  reside  in  the  Church ;  bat 
the  Scriptures  were  not  the  less  esteemed  as  speciallj, 
and  in  a  sense  distinct  and  peculiar,  the  lively  oracles 
of  God.  Still  the  bold  speculations  of  Abelard,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  reached  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  as 
well  as  other  deep  questions  of  theology.  The  ProphetSi 
as  he  taught,  had  sometimes  the  gift  of  prophecy  and 
sometimes  spoke  from  their  own  minds.  The  AfKMtlea 
too  were  liable  to  error,  as  St  Peter  on  the  question  of 
circumcision,  who  was  reproved  by  St  Paul.*  Abe- 
lard's  tendency  was  rationalistic.  But  here  a  very  im- 
portant phenomenon,  not  confined  to  the  middle  agee, 
out  very  apparent  then,  deserves  our  careful  attention. 
In  all  ages  of  the  Church  we  find  frequent  tendencies 
to  mysticism.  The  desire  for  a  kind  of  ecstatic  vision 
of  things  Divine,  of  abstraction  from  the  external 
world,  and  an  absorbed  contemplation  of  the  Deity,  is 
natural  to  enthusiastic  temperaments,  and  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  times  of  dogmatic  controversy.  The  state  so 
sought  after  seems  to  offer  a  refuge  from  the  strife  of 
tongues,  from  the  din  and  noise  and  nncharitablenesa 
of  tne  world  and  the  Church  without  Those  who  have 
taken  this  line,  indulged  in  this  spirit,  have,  of  course, 
a  firm  belief  in  the  communion  of  the  Christian  soul 
with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  look  for  constant  revelations 
from  the  Divine  to  the  human  intelligence.  The  mys- 
tic is  transported  out  of  self,  and  aims  at  frequent  sur 
pematural  communion  with  God.  To  such  a  person 
the  condition  of  the  devout  soul  is  a  condition  of  con- 
stant inspiration.  It  is  very  true  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  ever  present  with  the  Church,  ever  dwells  in  the 
souls  of  Christians,  is  our  teacher  and  guide  in  all 
things,  is  ever  ready  to  enlighten  our  understandings,  as 

Holj  Spirit  in  a  peculiar  aenM."    (<De  Ezhortaiione  Castitatia,'  4.)    Sat 
Weitooit,  *  Introd.  to  the  Oospela,'  pp.  »86,  400. 

*  <Sic  et  Non/    Ed.  Hencke,  p.  10.    Bee  Neander,  <Hitt  of  DoctriD< 
ToL  iL  p.  498. 
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well  as  to  convert  our  hearts.  But  tliis  truth  of  Scrip- 
ture, pressed  to  the  extent  of  mysticism,  breaks  down 
the  boundary  between  the  inspiration  of  Prophets  or 
Apostles,  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  Christian  souL 
Tne  genuine  mystic  is  himself  in  a  state  of  the  high- 
est inspiration.  The  intuitions  of  his  spirit  enable  him 
to  see  things  invisible.  High  doctrine  concerning  the 
Church  is  favourable  enough  to  such  a  view  of  things. 
Belief  in  the  infallibilitv  of  the  existing  Church,  in  its 
miraculous  powers,  and  in  frequent  revelations  to  the 
higher  Saints,  looked  all  this  way.  Again,  it  is  well  known 
how  mysticism  tended  to  Pantheism.  Striving  after 
absorption  in  God,  men  learned  to  identify  their  own 
minds,  more  or  less,  with  Deity.  The  Divine  Spirit  was 
believed  to  dwell  in  all  human  souls,  and  needed  only  to 
be  stirred  up  within  them.  The  inclination  to  look 
wholly  within,  neglect  of  the  objective,  cultivation  only 
of  the  subjective — all  this  too  readily  takes  a  paiithe- 
istic  direction.  And  so  we  find  many  sects  of  medieval 
mystics  lapsing  at  length  into  pure  ]f^antheism — a  state 
of  belief  in  which  it  is  plain  enough  that  anything  like 
the  Christian  docti*ine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  impossible,  as  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
the  illumination  of  any  devout  mind,  or  from  the  inspi- 
rations of  genius.  This  is  a  thing  of  great  importance 
to  observe,  as  it  shows  itself  in  subsequent  ages  of 
Church  History.  Mysticism  and  extreme  spiritualism 
destroy  any  definite  aoctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  the}'  very  readily  glide  into  Pantheism. 

6.  The  Reformation,  of  course,  introduced  much 
thought  and  controversy  about  Scripture.  "  The  suffi- 
ciency of  the  Scriptures  for  salvation  "  became  a  Ref- 
ormation watchword  :  Scripture,  the  written  word  of 
God, — not  the  unwritten  record  of  the  Church,  Tradi- 
tion. The  natural  inclination  was  to  a  very  high  es- 
teem of  the  Bible,  as  the  definite  deposit  of  Christian 
truth,  in  contradistinction  to  the  inaefiniteness  of  the 
traditions  of  the  Church,  and  of  that  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  ever  present  with  the  Church,  on  which  the 
Roman  divines  msisted.    Nevertheless,  tho  tendency 

15 
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of  the  Keformation  was  to  boldness  of  thought  and  free- 
dom of  inquiry.  Erasmus,  the  great  forerunner  of  XtU- 
ther,  had  from  his  critical  investigations  been  led  to  a 
somewhat  freer  view  of  inspiration  than  had  been  com- 
mon before  him.  He  thought  it  unnecessary  to  attrib- 
ute everything  in  the  Apostles  to  miraculous  teaching. 
Christ  suffered  the  Apostles  to  err,  and  that  too  after  the 
descent  of  the  Paraclete,  but  not  so  as  to  endanger  the 
faitlu*  Even  Luther,  the  great  master  mind  of  the 
age,  with  his  strong  subjective  tendency,  and  with  his 
indomitable  boldness,  ventured  to  subject  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  to  the  criterion  of  his  own  intuition. 
The  teaching  of  St.  Paul  penetrated  and  convinced  his 
soul ;  St.  James  seemed  to  contradict  St.  Paul ;  and  his 
Epistle  was  rejected  as  an  Epistle  of  straw.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  ho  afterwards  regretted  and 
retracted ;  but  words  once  spoken  reach  far  and  wide, 
and  can  never  be  unsaid  again. 

7.  The  tendency  of  Calvin  and  the  Calvinist  reform- 
ers was  less  subjective  and  more  scholastic  than  that 
of  Luther  and  the  Lutherans.  Their  distinct  and  defi- 
nite system  of  doctrine,  like  that  of  their  forerunners 
Augustine  and  Aquinas,  naturally  found  a  place  for 
the  plenary  and  even  verbal  inspiration  of  tne  Scrip- 
tures, so  that  some  of  the  Swiss  Confessions  speak  of 
simple  dictation  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Remonstrants 
or  Arminians,  on  the.  other  hand,  were  more  disposed 
to  Rationalism  than  the  generality  of  the  reformed; 
and  writers,  like  Grotius  and  Episcopius,  made  clear 
distinctions  between  the  Divine  and  the  human  ele- 
ments in  the  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.t 
The  Socinians  were,  of  course,  the  most  rationalis- 
ing sect  of  those  which  early  sprang  from  the  Reforma- 
tion, a  fungus-growth,  rather  than  one  of  the  natural 
branches.    At  first,  however,  they  took  the  same  view 

*  Non  est  ncoesse  ut  quicqnid  fuit  in  Apostolis  protinus  ad  miraculam 
TOcemuB.  Passus  est  errare  suos  Christus,  etiam  post  acceptum  Paradetom, 
■ed  non  usque  ad  fidei  periculum.— Erasm.  £pitU,f  lib.  ii.,  torn.  ir.  Edik 
Basil. 

i  £,ff,  A.  Spiritn  Sancto  dictari  hiOoriaa  non  fuit  opus.  Satis  fuit  lorip* 
torem  memoriii  ralere.— Grotius,  Vot.  pro  pace  EoeUs.,  torn.  iii.  p.  67S.  Lodo. 
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as  other  Protestant  writers  of  the  authority  of  Holy 
Writ,  only  they  were  less  sensitive  about  diflSculties 
and  apparent  discrepancies  in  Scripture,  and  more  dis- 
posed to  cut  and  square  it  so  as  to  accord  with  what 
appeared  to  them  to  be  reason  and  common  sense. 
ThiB  tendency  more  and  more  fully  developed  itself. 
The  modem  Unitarian  is  a  genuine  Rationalist,  often 
little  different  from  a  Deist. 

The  mystical  spirit,  which  had  long  been  swelling 
up  under  the  weight  of  the  Medieval  Church,  some- 
times wholly  within  it,  sometimes  bursting  forth  from 
the  pressure,  showed  itself  in  many  places  and  many 
forms,  after  the  triumph  of  the  Reformation.  Its  ele- 
vation of  the  subjective  over  the  objective,  of  the  in- 
ward life  over  the  outward  letter,  led  insensibly  to  a 
disregard  of  the  Bible  in  comparison  with  the  internal 
testimony  and  the  intuition  of  the  soul.  The  Anabap- 
tists of  Uermany  were  of  the  coarsest  class  of  mystics. 
Among  the  best  have  been  the  Quakers  in  this  country. 
The  leading  principle  of  George  Fox,  their  founder, 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  Inward  Liffht.  This  is  the  true 
principle  of  all  knowledge  of  religion.  The  outward 
Word  is  chiefly  valuable  as  it  stirs  up  the  Word  within. 
The  highest  source  of  knowledge  is  this  inward  illu- 
mination. All  outward  forms,  all  outward  tests,  all 
creeds  and  confessions,  are  strictly  forbidden.  Even 
the  Bible  must  be  subordinated  to  the  light  of  God 
within.  It  is  evident  that,  on  this  principle,  there  can 
be  no  distinction  between  the  inspiration  of  Prophets 
and  Apostles  and  the  inspiration  of  every  devout  soul. 
It  is  dso  observable  how  this  theory  produces  results 
like  those  which  spring  from  the  Roman  doctrine  of 
tradition.  The  written  Word  of  God  is  no  longer  the 
final  court  of  appeal  in  controversies  of  doctrine.  The 
Church  of  Rome  finds  an  infallible  interpreter  in  that 
Divine  Spirit  which  ever  dwells  in  and  guides  the 
Church.  The  mystic  has  an  infallible  interpreter  in 
his  own  bosom,  who  not  only  opens  his  understanding 
that  he  may  understand  the  Scriptures,  but  communi- 
cates directly  and  sensibly  truth  to  the  soul.    It  is  also 
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very  deserving  of  remark,  however  painfiil  it  may  be, 
that  at  one  time  the  Quakers  were  rapidly  hurrying 
into  Rationalism,  and  even  Socinianism — the  coldest 
forms  of  unbelief — ^from  the  warm  mysticism  of  their 
first  founders. 

To  coilae  nearer  to  our  own  times,  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  last  century  in  Germany  was  subjective.  There 
seemed  a  reaction  from  the  positive  spint  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  which  has  been  called  the  middle  age 
of  the  Reformation.  Pietism  was  the  form  taken  by 
the  religious  revival,  a  form  which  was  eminently  sub- 
jective, and  whch  partook  much  of  the  mystical.  The 
philosophical  spirit  was  of  the  same  character.  The 
very  principle  of  iUuminism  (auklarung)  was,  that  there 
is  in  man's  inmost  consciousness  an  intuitional  knowl- 
edge of  truth.  Its  motto—"  Wahr  ist  was  klar  ist,*' 
"Aat  is  true  which  is  clear," — suflSciently  indicates 
its  character.  Proceeding  from  such  a  ground,  and 
raising  Natural  Religion  to  the  rank  of  a  Revelation, 
Tollner,  the  disciple  of  Wolff,  reduced  Scripture  to  Ae 
level  of  a  natural  light.*  At  the  same  time,  the  Pie- 
tists used  the  Bible,  not  so  much  to  be  the  source  of 
truth  and  the  fountain  of  faith,  as  for  a  book  of  devo- 
tion and  to  raise  pious  emotions.!  In  both  ways  there 
was  a  move  towards  the  confounding  of  the  light  of 
Nature  with  the  light  of  Revelation,  of  the  light  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  devout  or  illuminated  soul  with  the  light 
wnich  had  been  specially  vouchsafed  to  Prophets  and 
Apostles  for  communicating  God's  truth  to  the  world. 

8.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
Deism,  which  had  been  troubling  England,  had  passed 
through  the  alembic  of  French  scepticism,  and  now 
settlea  down  in  a  shower  of  Rationalism  on  Germany. 
The  Rationalism  of  Paulus,  the  Pantheism  of  Hegel, 
the  historical  myth  of  Strauss,  derive  their  pedigree 
from  the  writings  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Toland, 
Tindall,  and  omer  English  Deists  of  the  seventeenth 

*  See  Kahnis,  'HUt.  of  GennBn  Protestantism/  EDglish  TranBlatioD.  by 
Meyer,  p.  116. 

t  lb.,  pp.  100, 116. 
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and  early  eighteenth  centuries,  through  the  school  of 
Kousseau  and  Voltaire.*  The  special  principle  of  Lord 
Herbert  and  his  followers,  the  Deists,  was  that  there 
were  several  positive  religions — Christianity,  Judaism, 
Mohammedism,  &c.  In  the  main  all  these  are  the 
same.  The  aeneral  religion  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  of 
them,  i.  e.,  the  Religion  of  Nature,  a  religion  founded 
in  the  natural  perception  of  truth,  the  intuitional  con- 
sciousness of  the  human  mind.  Positive  religions  may 
be  very  good  for  practical  purposes ;  but  all  that  is 
positive  in  them  is  evil,  or  at  the  best  worthless ;  the 
valuable  part  being  that  which  they  hold  in  common 
of  the  general  religion.     It  was  this  principle  which 

gassed  tnrough  the  various  forms  of  French  infidelity, 
rerman  Rationalism  and  Pantheism,  and  which  has 
been  brought  back  to  us,  as  the  highest  result  of  mod- 
em discoveries  in  science  and  mental  philosophy.  How 
it  was  calculated  to  act  upon  the  theory  of  inspiration, 
and  to  unsettle  it  even  with  those  who  nad  not  become 
either  Rationalists  or  Deists,  it  is  needless  to  remark. 
Where  a  shadow  of  infidelity  is  obscuring  the  light, 
many,  who  are  not  wholly  under  its  darkness,  will  yet 
pass  through  the  penumbra  that  surrounds  it.  Even 
the  apologist  in  the  last  century,  from  the  wish  to  take 
positions  which  were  impregnable,  surrendered,  at  least 
for  argument's  sake,  the  nigher  ground  of  their  forerun- 
ners in  the  faith.  And,  in  the  like  manner,  among  the 
Gterman  divines,  who  still  held  Christian  and  orthodox 
opinions,  there  was  a  tendency  to  depart  from  the 
higher  doctrine  of  inspiration  held  by  the  Church  and 
the  Reformers ;  to  speak  of  degrees  of  inspiration,  of 
fallibility  in  things  earthly,  of  a  Divine  influence  ele- 
vating the  mental  faculties  of  the  sacred  writers ;  not 
simply  to  ascribe  all  to  the  direct  teaching  of  the  Spirit 

of  God.t 

9.  Distinct  theories  of  inspiration  were  in  old  times 
seldom  propounded,  even  where  some  attention  was 

» 

'    *  SceKahnis  as  abore,  p.  81,  Ac.    MoCaal*B  '  RationalLim  and  Deistio  In- 
'  fldelitr,'  passim. 

t  See  Kahnis,  pp.  116, 117. 


directed  to  the  question.  Definite  controversies  npon 
it  scarcely  arose.  The  present  century  has  been  rife 
in  both ;  and  thcv  have  prevailed  not  a  little  among 
ourselves.  Several  causes  nave  contributed  to  call  them 
forth.  First,  and  chiefly,  the  spread  of  rationalising 
speculations,  and  the  consequent  unsettling  of  faith.* 
In  ext,  the  greater  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  the 
criticism  of  the  Bible,  and  especially  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, has  exposed  to  view  some  of  the  difficulties  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  concerning 
the  historical  accuracy  of  some  statements,  concerning 
the  slight  apparent  variations  in  the  testimony  of  the 
Evangelists.  In  ordinary  historians  these  would  puzzle 
no  one.  The  strictest  integrity  is  compatible  with 
slight  inaccuracy  or  divergence  of  testimony ;  but  if 
all  was  the  work  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  speaking  through 
human  agents,  the  least  discrepancy  is  formidable. 
Hence  the  human  element  has  been  thought  more  of 
among  modem  critics,  and  by  some  has  been  elevated 
above  the  Divine.  Thirdly,  the  rapid  discoveries  of 
modem  science  have  been  supposed  to  contradict  the 
records  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures ;  and,  in  order 
to  account  for  such  a  contradiction,  eflforts  have  been 
made  to  interpret  anew  the  words  of  Moses ;  and,  where 
these  have  proved  unsatisfactory,  many  have  more  or 
less  believed  that  the  writers  of  the  historical  books 
were  merely  chroniclers  of  historical  events  or  collec- 
tors of  ancient  records,  the  providence  of  God  having 
watched  over  the  preservation  of  such  records,  but  the 
Spirit  of  God  having  in  no  sense  dictated  them.  Still 
freer  views  have  been  propounded  ;  but  this  may  suffice 
as  the  expression  of  the  thoughts  of  serious  men. 

10.  One  of  the  first  among  ourselves  to  put  forth  a 
bold  theory  of  inspiration  was  Coleridge.  His  *  Con- 
fessions of  an  Enquiring  Spirit' was  indeed  not  pub- 

*  It  is  important  to  obserre,  that  this  was  first  in  time  as  well  as  in  im- 
portance. Dr.  McCaul  has  shown  clearly  ('  Rationalism  and  Deistic  Infidel- 
ity') that  the  spread  of  unbelieving  opinions  in  Germany  was  first,  the 
criticism  came  afterwards.  Faith  in  Revelation  was  shaken  by  Deism  and 
Rationalism,  and  then  the  unfriendly  criticism  was  brought  to  bear  npon  the 
records  of  Christianity. 
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lislied  till  after  his  death ;  but  the  tone  of  many  former 
writings  is  much  the  same.  In  the  posthumous  work 
just  mentioned  he  unfolds  his  theory  pretty  freely.  Of 
tlie  Bible  he  speaks  as  a  library  of  infinite  value,  as 
that  which  must  have  a  Divine  Spirit  in  it,  from  its 
appeal  to  all  the  hidden  springs  of  feeling  in  our  hearts. 
*'  In  short,"  he  writes,  *'  whatever  finds  me  bears  wit- 
ness that  it  has  proceeded  from  a  Holy  Spirit."  (Let- 
ter i.)  "  In  the  Bible  there  is  more  that  nnds  me  than 
I  have  experienced  iii  all  other  books  put  together; 
the  words  of  the  Bible  find  me  at  greater  depths  of  my 
being;  and  whatever  finds  me  brings  with  it  an  irre- 
sistible evidence  of  its  having  proceeded  from  the 
Holy  Spirit."  (Letter  ii.)  But  uien  he  protests  against 
"  the  doctrine  which  requires  me  to  believe  that  not 
only  what  finds  me,  but  all  that  exists  in  the  sacred 
volume,  and  which  I  am  bound  to  find  therein,  was  not 
only  inspired  by,  that  is,  composed  bv  men  under  the 
actuating  influence  of,  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  likewise 
dictated  by  an  Infallible  Intelligence ;  that  the  writers, 
each  and  all,  were  divinely  informed,  as  well  as  in- 
spired." The  very  essence  of  "  this  doctrine  is  this, 
tnat  one  and  the  same  Intelligence  is  speaking  in  the 
unity  of  a  person,  which  unity  is  no  more  broken  by 
the  diversity  of  the  pipes  through  which  it  makes  it- 
self audible,  than  is  a  tune  by  the  difierent  instruments 
on  which  it  is  played  by  a  consummate  musician  equally 
perfect  in  all.  One  instrument  may  be  more  capacious 
than  another,  but  as  far  as  its  compass  extends,  and  in 
what  it  sounds  forth,  it  will  be  true  to  the  conception 
of  the  master."  Such  a  doctrine,  he  conceives,  must 
imply  infallibility  in  physical  science  and  in  every- 
thing else  as  much  as  in  faith,  in  things  natural  no 
less  than  in  spiritual.  He  expresses  a  full  belief 
"  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Samuel,  to  Isai- 
ah, to  others,  and  that  the  words  which  gave  utter- 
ance to  the  same  are  faithfullv  recorded."  But  for  the 
recording  he  does  not  think  that  tiere  was  need  of  any 
supernatural  working,  except  in  such  cases  as  those  in 
which  God  not  only  utters  certain  express  words  to  a 
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f>ropbet,  but  also  enjoins  him  to  record  them.'  In  the 
atter  case  be  accepts  them  "as  supematurally  com- 
municated and  their  recording  as  executed  under  special 
guidance."  The  arguments  of  Coleridge  are  calculated 
rather  to  pull  down  than  to  build  up.  He  brings  many 
reasons  against  a  rigid  mechanical  theory,  against  a 
belief  that  the  Bible  is  simply  the  voice  of  Grod's 
Holy  Spirit  uttered  through  different  organs  or  instru- 
ments ;  but  he  does  not  fix  any  limit,  he  does  not  say 
how  far  he  admits  Divine  teaching  or  inspiration  to  ex- 
tend, nor  does  he  apparently  draw  any  Ime  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  inspiration  of  holy  men  of  old  and 
the  spiritual  and  providential  direction  of  enlightened 
men  m  every  age  and  nation. 

Wherever  Coleridge  has  trodden  Mr.  Maurice  fol- 
lows him ;  not  that  he  is  a  servile  imitator,  but  he  is  g 
zealous  disciple,  and  one  who  generally  outdoes  his 
master.  In  his  ^  Theological  Essays '  he  begins  to  speak 
of  the  inspiration  of  poets  and  prophets  among  the 
Greeks ;  he  speaks  again  of  the  quickening  and  intbrm- 
ing  spirit,  to  which  all  good  men  ascribe  their  own 
teaching  and  enlightenment;  he  Quotes  the  language 
of  our  Liturgy  as  ascribing  to  "Goa's  holy  inspiration'* 
the  power  ot  "  thinking  those  things  that  be  good ;"  and 
then  he  asks  the  question,  "  Ought  we  in  our  sermons 
to  say,  *  Brethren,  we  beseech  you  not  to  suppose  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture  to  at  all  resemble  that  ^r  which 
we  have  been  praying ;  they  are  generically  and  essen- 
tially unlike ;  it  is  blasphemous  to  connect  them  in  our 
minds ;  the  Church  is  very  ffuilty  for  having  suggested 
the  association?'"  Proceeding  in  this  course  he  nat- 
urally arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  all  which  is  good 
and  beautiful  comes  from  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  that  the  sacred  woras  of  Scripture  came 
in  the  same  manner  from  the  same  Spirit.  (See  Essay 
xiii.)  In  some  of  his  writings,  especially  in  his  work 
on  'Sacrifices,'  he  appears  to  have  carried  his  disbelief 
of  a  more  special  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  to  a 
greater  length  than  m  his  *  Theological  Essays,*  as 
where  God's  tempting  of  Abraham  to  slay  his  son  is 
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attribnte'd  to  a  horrible  thought  coming  over  him  and 
haunting  him. 

A  very  able  and  interesting  writer  on  the  same  side 
of  the  same  subject  is  Mr.  Morell  in  his  '  Philosophy 
of  Religion.'  The  work  is  one  of  considerable  acute- 
ness  and  philosophical  power.  The  writer's  theory  of 
inspiration  is  based  on  iiis  theory  of  the  human  mind. 
The  different  powers  of  consciousness  he  classes  thus : 

Powers  of  ConscioiuDesA  . .  to  which  correspond  . .  Emotions. 

1.  The  Sensational  *'  **■  The  Instineto. 

i.  The  Percept! ¥0  **  **  The  Animal  Paaaiona. 

8.  The  Logical  **  **  Relational  Emotions. 

A  The  IntaiUonal  *«  *  .Athetic,  Moral,  and 

Religiooa  Emotions. 

Now,  the  intuitional  consciousness,  he  contends,  is 
that  which  alone  is  properly  susceptible  of  religious 
impressions  and  religious  truths.  Kevelation  he  con- 
siders to  involve  an  immediate  intuition  of  Divine  real- 
ities. All  revelation  implies  an  intelligible  object  pre- 
sented, and  a  given  power  of  recipiency  in  the  subject, 
which  power  is  lodged  in  the  intuitional  consciousness. 
In  distinguishing  revelation  and  inspiration,  he  defines 
^^  revelation,  in  the  Christian  sense,  as  that  act  of  the 
Divine  power  by  which  God  presents  tlie  realities  of 
the  spiritual  world  immediately  to  the  human  mind, 
while  inspiration  denotes  tliat  especial  influence  wrought 
upon  the  faculties  of  the  subject,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
is  able  to  ^asp  these  realities  in  their  perfect  fulness 
and  integrity"  (p.  160^.  "God  made  a  revelation  of 
Himself  to  tne  world  in  Jesus  Christ ;  but  it  was  the 
inspiration  of  the  Apostles,  which  enabled  them  clearly 
to  discern  it" 

Mr.  Morell  argues  that  "  the  canonicity  of  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures  was  decided  upon  solely  on  the 
ground  of  dieir  presenting  to  the  wnole  Church  clear 
statements  of  Aposiclical  Christianity.  The  idea  of 
their  being  written  by  any  special  command  of  God, 
or  verbal  dictation  of  the  Spirit,  was  an  idea  altogether 
foreign  to  the  primitive  Christians"  (p.  165).  "The 
proper  idea  of  inspiration,  as  applied  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, does  not  include  either  miraculous  powers,  verbal 

15* 
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dictation,  or  any  distinct  comniission  from  God."  {lb.) 
On  the  contrary,  it  consists  "  in  the  impartation  of  clear 
intuitions  of  moral  and  spiritual  tnith  to  the  mind  by 
extraordinary  means.  According  to  this  view  of  the 
case,  inspiration,  as  an  internal  phenomenony  is  per^ 
fectly  consistent  with  the  natural  laws  of  the  human 
mind — ^it  is  a  higher  kind  of  potency,  which  every  man 
to  a  certain  degree  possesses  (p.  166).  This  view,  he 
thinks,  "gives  full  consistency  to  ihe jproaressive  char- 
acter of  Scripture  morality"  (p.  167\  "It  gives  a  sat- 
isfactory explanation  of  the  minor  aiscrepancies  to  be 
found  in  the  sacred  writers"  (p.  170),  whether  those 
discrepancies  be  between  Scripture  and  science,  or  in 
statements  of  facts,  or  in  reasoning.  In  every  case  in 
which  the  moral  nature  is  highly  purified,  and  so  a 
harmony  of  the  spiritual  being  with  the  mind  of  God 
produced,  a  removal  of  all  outward  disturbances  from 
the  heart,  "  What,"  he  asks,  "  is  to  prevent  or  disturt 
the  immediate  intuition  of  Divine  things?  ^Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God ' "  (p.  186). 

It  is  clear  that  this  theory  makes  great  purity  of 
heart,  or  high  sanctification,  equivalent  to,  or  the  un- 
failing instrument  of,  inspiration.  If  one  man  is  a 
better  Christian  than  another,  and  so  has  a  purer  heart, 
he  must  be  more  inspired  than  the  other,  Mence,  if  a 
man  of  modem  times  could  be  found  of  a  higher  re- 
ligious tone  and  character  than  an  Apostle,  he  would 
have  a  higher  intuition  of  Divine  things,  and  therefore 
would  know  Christian  truth  more  infallibly.  Moreover, 
it  appears  that  the  vahie  of  the  Scriptures  consists,  not 
in  tneir  proceeding  from  any  direct  command  of  God, 
or  from  any  infallible  guidance  of  His  Spirit,  but  in 
their  embodying  the  teaching  and  experience  of  men 
whose  hearts  were  elevated,  and  so  tneir  understand- 
ings enlightened ;  to  this  it  being  added,  in  the  case  of 
the  NewTestament,  that  the  writers  were  such  as  were 
specially  qualified  to  represent  the  Apostolical  Church, 
and  so  to  transmit  its  spirit  and  teaching  to  us. 

A  writer  of  less  aoility,  but  more  boldness,  Mr. 
Mac  Kaught  of  Liverpool,  has  carried  the  same  theory 
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to  its  furthest  limits.  He  defines  inspiration  to  be 
"  that  action  of  the  Divine  Spirit  by  which,  apart  from 
any  idea  of  infallibility,  all  tnat  is  good  in  man,  beast, 
or  matter,  is  originated  and  sustained"  (p.  136,  Second 
Edition).  He  denies  all  distinction  between  genius  and 
inspiration.  He  doubts  not  that  "  David,  Solomon,  Isa- 
iah, or  Paul  would  have  snoken  of  everything,  which 
may  with  propriety  be  called  a  work  of  ffenius,  or  of 
cleverness,  or  of  holiness,"  as  "  works  of  tbe  Spirit  of 
God,  written  by  Divine  inspiration"  (p.  132). 

11.  The  historical  sketcli  thus  rapidly  given  seems 
to  show  that  there  have  always  been  some  slight  differ- 
ences of  tone  and  opinion  touching  this  important  ques- 
tion, but  that  these  differences  have  never  so  markedly 
come  out  as  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  subject  at 
present  causes  ^reat  anxiety,  and  not  without  reason. 
Many  feel  that,  if  they  must  give  up  a  high  doctrine  of 
inspiration,  they  give  up  Christianity ;  and  yet  they 
think  that  a  high  doctrine  is  scarcely  tenable.  Such  a 
feeling  is  not  unnatural,  and  vet  it  is  not  wholly  true. 
All  the  history,  and  even  all  tne  great  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  miglit  be  capable  of  proof,  and  so  deserving  of 
credence,  though  we  were  obliged  to  adopt  almost  the 
lowest  of  the  modern  theories  of  inspiration.  For  in- 
stance, all,  or  almost  all,  the  arguments  of  Butler, 
Faley,  Lardner,  and  other  like  authors,  are  independ- 
ent of  the  question,  "  What  is  the  nature  and  degree  of 
Spiritual  inspiration  ? "  Paley,  for  instance,  undertakes 
to  prove  the  truth  of  Christ  s  resurrection  and  of  the 
Gospel  history,  and  thence  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
which  Christ  taught  to  the  world.  But  this  he  argues 
out,  for  the  most  part,  on  principles  of  common  histori- 
cal evidence.  He  treats  tne  Apostles  as  twelve  com- 
mon men,  of  common  honesty  and  common  intelligence. 
If  they  could  not  have  been  deceived,  and  had  no  mo- 
tive to  deceive  the  world,  then  surely  we  must  accept 
their  testimony  as  true.  But  if  their  testimony  is  true, 
Jesus  Christ  must  have  lived,  and  taught,  and  worked 
miracles,  and  risen  from  the  dead,  and  so  in  Him  we 
have  an  accredited  witness  sent  from  God.    His  teach* 
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ing,  therefore,  mast  have  been  the  truth ;  and  if  we 
have  fi^ood  grounds  for  believing  that  His  disciples 
carefullj  treasured  up  His  teadiing,  and  faithfully 
handed  it  on  to  us,  we  have  then  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment an  unquestionable  record  of  the  will  and  of  the 
truth  of  God.  Even  if  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists 
had  no  special  inspiration,  yet,  if  we  admit  their  care 
and  fidelity,  we  may  trust  to  their  testimony,  and  so 
accept  their  teaching  as  true. 

So,  then,  even  if  we  were  driven  to  take  the  lowest 
view  of  inspiration,  we  are  not  bound  to  give  up  our  faith. 
External  evidence  must  almost  of,  necessity  begin  by 
taking  low  ground.  It  must  treat  nothing  as  certain 
until  it  is  proved.  It  must  pot,  therefore,  even  pre- 
sume that  witnesses  are  honest  till  it  has  found  reason 
to  think  them  so  ;  and,  of  course,  it  cannot  treat  them 
as  inspired  till  it  meets  with  something  which  compels 
an  acknowledgment  of  their  inspiration.  This  is 
taking  the  extremest  case,  one  in  which  we  altogether 
doubt  the  inspiration  of  the  Apostles.  A  fortiori^  we 
need  not  throw  away  all  faith,  if  we  should  be  led  to 
think  that  some  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  only 
historical  records,  collected  by  Jewish  antiquarians, 
and  bound  up  with  the  writings  of  prophets,  as  venera- 
ble and  valuable  memorials  of  the  peculiar  people  of 
God.  All  this  might  be,  and  yet  God  may  have  spoken 
by  holy  men  of  old,  and  afterwards  more  fully  by  His 
Son. 

Some  Christian  controversialists,  who  take  high 
ground  themselves,  write  as  if  they  thought  that  Chris- 
tianity was  not  worth  defending,  unless  it  was  defended 
exactly  on  their  principles.  iSie  minds  of  the  young 
more  especially  are  sometimes  greatly  endangered  by 
this  means.  The  defender  of  the  Qtwpel  may  be  but  an 
indiflTerent  reasoner.  He  fails  to  make  his  ground  sure 
and  strong.  His  reader  finds  more  forcible,  at  least 
more  specious,  arguments  elsewhere.  He  thinks  the 
advocate  he  rested  on  defeated,  his  ai'guments  answered 
and  upset,  and  Christianity  itself  seems  lost.  Now,  we 
may  surely  begin  by  saying,  that  the  question  of  inspi- 
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ration  is,  within  certain  limits,  a  question  internal  to 
Christianity.  No  doubt,  it  may  materially  affect  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  ;  but  the  questions  of  verbal 
inspiration,  mechanical  inspiration,  dynamical  inspira- 
tion, and  the  like,  are  all  questions  on  which  persons 
believing  in  the  Gospel  may  differ.  There  is  a  degree 
of  latitude  which  must  be  fatal  to  faith ;  but  within 
certain  limits  men  may  differ,  and  yet  believe.  We 
shall  be  wise  to  take  safe  ground  ourselves,  and  to  bear 
as  charitably  as  we  can  witli  those  who  may  take 
either  higher  or  lower.  Only  it  cannot  be  concealed 
that  the  temper  of  mind  which  disposes  to  a  very  low 
doctrine  of  inspiration  is  one  that  may  not  improbably 
lead  in  the  end  to  the  rejection  of  many  religious  truths 
— ^to  scepticism,  if  not  tounbelief. 

12.  It  seems  prettv  generally  agreed  among  thought- 
ful men  at  present,  that  definite  theories  of  inspiration 
are  doubtful  and  dangerous.  The  existence  of  a  human 
element,  and  the  existence  of  a  Divine  element,  are 
generally  acknowledged;  but  the  exact  relation  of  the 
one  to  the  other  it  may  be  diflScult  to  define.  Yet  some 
thoughts  may  aid  us  to  an  approximation  to  the  truth, 
perhaps  sufficiently  clear  for  practical  purposes. 

13.  In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  what  is  the  real  principle  which  seems  to 
actuate  those  writers  and  thinkers,  of  the  present  day 
especially,  who  endeavour  to  root  out  all  distinction 
between  the  inspiration  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets, 
and  the  ordinary  illumination  of  good  and  wise  men. 
Is  it  not  that  morbid  shrinking  from  a  belief  in  any- 
thing miraculous  in  religious  history,  now  so  commonly 
prevalent  ?  that  fear  to  admit  the  possibility  that  the 
Creator  of  the  universe  should  ever  specially  interfere 
with  the  universe  which  He  has  created  ?  '  There  can 
be  no  question  but  that  that  inspiration  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture in  which  the  Church  has  generally  believed  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  miracle ;  and  so  its  rejection  follows 
upon  the  rejection  of  miracles  in  general.  Many  mai*- 
vellous  things  exist  in  nature,  things  at  least  as  marvel* 
lotis  as  any  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture.     It  is  mar- 
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velloos  that  the  worlds  should  have  come  into  being, 
and  should  all  be  under  the  government  of  the  strictest 
laws  and  the  most  undeviatmg  rules — that  life  should 
exist  at  all — that  new  life  should  be  constiHitly  burst- 
ing forth — that  eyes  should  open  curiously  formed  to 
see,  and  ears  curiously  constructed  to  hear ; — ^all  this, 
and  much  beside,  is  as  marvellous  as  the  suspension  of 
a  natural  law,  as  the  restoring  life  to  the  bodj  from 
which  it  had  gone  forth,  as  the  giving  sight  to  the  blind, 
or  hearing  to  the  deaf.  But  the  latter  startles  us  into 
conviction  that  some  living  personal  being  of  creative 
power  has  newly  put  forth  Lis  strength ;  the  former 
state  of  things  is  so  general,  uniform,  and  constantlv 
recurring,  that  we  can  go  on  as  usual  without  much 
thinking  of  it,  call  it  Nature,  or  perhaps  Deity,  or  any 
other  aostract  generality,  and  so  rest  satisfied. 

14.  Without  doubt  we  witness  in  the  universe  the 
constant  prevalence  of  general  laws,  and  the  regulation 
of  all  things  by  them.  In  proportion  to  this  general 
constancy  is  our  natural  expectation  that  it  will  con- 
tinue. And,  moreover,  even  though  we  may  be  led  to 
believe  that  the  whole  must  have  been  framed,  and  that 
the  laws  must  have  been  given  by  a  creative  intelli- 
gence ;  still  the  uniform  operation  ot  those  laws  disposes 
us  to  doubt  the  probability-  that  they  will  ever  be  in- 
terfered with  by  tlie  hand  tnat  first  ordered  them.  This 
doubt  is  strengthened  by  the  belief  that  the  wisdom, 
which  first  gave  being  to  an  universe,  could  never  have 
wrought  so  imperfectly  as  that  its  active  interference 
should  afterwards  be  needed,  to  remedy  defects  or  to 
repair  the  machinery.  And  all  this  might  perhaps  be 
probable  enough,  if  we  could  see  but  a  natural  creation, 
and  if  there  were  no  moral  and  rational  creation  too. 
But  suppose  it  to  be  true,  that  there  is  in  the  physical 
universe,  and  more  or  less  connected  with  matter  and 
the  laws  of  matter,  a  multitude  of  intelligent,  rational, 
moral,  and  accountable  beings ;  some  more  powerful 
than  others  ;  some,  the  angels,  wholly  good  ;  some,  the 
evil  angels,  wholly  bad ;  some  of  a  mixed  character, 
like  man :  all  capable,  more  or  less,  of  communication 
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with  each  other  —  those  indeed  of  mixed  character 
closely  connected  with  Tnatter,  joined  to  material  bodies, 
whilst  the  more  powerful  intelligences,  good  and  evil, 
are  freer  and  more  independent  of  mere  physical  influ- 
ences :  suppose,  too,  that  there  is  one  great  Intellect, 
one  Sovereign  Mind,  who  made  all,  and  who  governs 
all ;  with  premises  like  these,  where  is  the  improbabil- 
ity that  there  should  be  occasional  interferences  with 
natural  laws  ?  Life  does  not  exist  at  all  without  pro- 
ducing some  interference  with  the  mere  laws  of  matter 
and  motion.  Where  intelligent  beings  exist  capable 
of  acting  on  material  substances,  they  ever  do  mould 
those  material  substances  to  their  will,  and  make  the 
laws  of  nature  serve  them.  If  created  intelligences 
superior  to  man  have  any  power  to  act  through  material 
instruments,  we  should  expect  that  they  could  only  act, 
as  man  does,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  laws  by  whidh 
matter  is  guided,  and  so  controUing  one  law  by  bring- 
ing a  more  powerful  law  to  bear  upon  it.  Even  of  the 
providence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  if  that  providence 
De  continually  at  work,  controlling  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual, and  upholding  the  material  creation,  it  is 
most  probable  that  such  providential  agency  would  be 
exercised  in  overruling  and  directing  natural  causes 
and  laws  rather  than  in  displacing  or  superseding  them. 
But  there  certainly  seems  no  d  priori  improbability 
that  the  Creator  should  be  also  tne  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  that  where  the  creation  is  moral  and  intelligent. 
He  should  rule  and  interfere  as  lie  might  not  wnere 
it  was  simply  material  or  animal ;  that,  where  moral, 
personal  beings  were  acting  upon  one  another,  striving 
to  benefit,  and  striving  to  ruin  one  another.  He  too  at 
times  should  be  at  hand,  to  punish  or  to  protect.  And 
80  the  doctrine  of  a  special  providence  seems  only  con- 
sistent with  the  belief  in  a  personal  God.  But  the  step 
from  thence  to  a  belief  in  miracles  is  no  ^eat  stride. 
For,  if  the  great  personal  Creator  rules  and  guides  and 
interferes  in  the  affairs  of  His  creation,  though  he  would 
be  likeliest  to  do  so  commonly  by  mere  guidance  of 
natural  laws,  yet,  if  there  were  need  or  occasion  for  it* 
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it  must  be  quite  as  easy  for  Him  to  interfere  by  the  en- 
tire suspension  of  those  laws,  or  by  a  temporary  altera- 
tion of  them.* 

15.  Indeed  it  is  Iiard  to  see  how  miracles  should 
appear  either  impossible  or  improbable;  but  either  on 
the  theory  that  what  we  see  Commonly  we  must  see 
always,  or  else  on  the  theory  that  there  is  no  personal 
providence  of  God.  And,  in  short,  is  it  not  true,  that 
the  natural  tendency  of  those  who  try  to  get  rid  of 
miracle  and  special  inspiration  is  to  the  resolving  of 
providence  into  law,  and  of  God  into  simple  intelli- 
gence ?  We  are  all  well  aware  that  we  see  the  govern- 
ment of  law,  not  only  in  the  physical,  but  even  in  the 
intellectual  world;  and  there  are  those,  who,  from 
observing  this,  have  been  led  to  a  belief  in  law,  and 
nothing  but  law.  God  with  them  is  but  law;  and 
providential  or  moral  government  gives  place  to  mere 
necessity.  Of  course,  this  is  simple  Atheism,  and  in- 
volves all  the  difficulties,  as  well  as  all  the  miseries,  of 
Atheism.  And  yet,  surely  it  is  more  consistent  and 
logical  than  the  system,  which  does  not  deny  the  wise 
dom  that  seems  to  have  planned  and  still  seems  to 
order  all  things,  but  which  yet  shrinks  from  acknowl- 
edging the  distinct,  individual  personality  of  the  Crea- 
tor, His  personal  presence  to  all  the  universe  which  He 
has  created.  His  superintendins:  providence  over  it,  and 
His  active  interference  in  it.  Unquestionably  this  latter 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  that  which 
Jesus  Christ  taught  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  But 
philosophic  religion  talks  to  us  of  a  general  principle  of 
intelligence  diflSsed  throughout  all  things,  moving,  and 
breathing  in,  and  animating  all  beings.  Now  this 
general  principle  of  intelligence  sounds  philosophical 
enough ;  but  how  can  it  be  reconciled  with  what  £ng- 

♦  Of  oonrse,  if  Professor  Baden  PowelVs  theory  be  tnie,  that  the  physical 
and  the  spiritual  worlds  are  so  separate  that  they  can  never  come  into  con- 
tact, then  all  this  is  impossible.  But  then  aU  creation  is  impossible.  ThA 
spiritual  could  never  have  created  the  material.  Indeed,  the  nnioi^  of 
soul  and  body  must  be  impossible;  at  all  events,  all  reliffious  knowledge  most 
be  impossible.  It  can  be  founded  on  no  evidence,  ana  can  result  only  from 
certain  convictions  of  the  mind,  whoUy  incapable  of  being  tested  aa  to  their 
truth. 
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lishmen  call  common  sense  ?  What,  on  principles  of 
common  reason,  can  he  meant  by  intelligence  where 
there  is  no  intellect,  or  a  great  principle  of  mind  where 
there  is  no  personal  mind  at  all  ?  We  know  what  is 
meant  by  the  intelligence  of  a  man,  or  the  intelligence 
of  a  beast — ^intelligence  being  the  power  of  perceiving, 
understanding,  and  reasoning  predicable  of  the  mind 
of  that  man  or  that  beast.  In  like  manner  we  can 
understand,  that  if  there  be  one  great  infinite  mind, 
then  infinite  intelligence  may  be  predicable  of  that  in- 
finite mind.  But  to  say  that  there  is  any  general  prin- 
ciple of  intelligence  separable  and  distingtiishable  from 
any  particular  mind,  is  surely  to  palter  with  us  in  a 
double  sense.  We  can  no  more  appreciate  intelligence 
as  separated  from  the  intellect  of  which  it  is  a  quality 
or  attribute,  than  we  can  understand  agency  without 
an  agent,  potency  without  a  power,  sight  without  a 
seer,  thought  without  a  thinker,  or  life  without  that 
which  lives.  In  short,  may  we  not  demur  altogether 
to  mere  abstractions,  except  as  they  may  exist  m  the 
mind,  or  in  systems  of  philosophy  ?  And  so,  is  not  the 
conclusion  inevitable,  that  our  real  alternative  lies  be- 
tween a  mere  Stoical  law,  a  Buddhist  Kiarma,  blind 
and  inexorable,  working  in  matter,  it  is  useless  to  in- 
quire whence  or  how — between  this  and  a  belief  in  a 
God,  personal,  present,  Maker,  Euler,  Guider  of  all 
things,  and  of  all  men  ? 

16.  Give  us  this,  as  the  Bible  gives  Him  to  us:  and 
though  we  should  never  expect  Ilim  to  be  perpetuallv 
setting  aside  the  laws  which  He  has  made  for  the  uni- 
verse, yet  we  need  not — rather  we  cahnot — believe, 
that  He  should  be  so  inevitably  fettered  by  them,  as 
that  Ho  should  not  continually  guide  them  for  the  good 
of  His  intelligent  and  moral  creatures — ^guide  them  as 
in  a  less  degree  those  creatures  themselves  can  guide 
them,  or  that,  when  He  may  see  fit.  He  should  not 
suspend,  or  even  for  a  season  alter  them.  And  if  this 
latter  contingency  should  ever  take  place,  we  should 
naturally  expect  that  it  would  be  never  so  probable  as 
when  it  was  His  pleasure  to  communicate  to  rational 
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beings  some  special  revelation  of  His  will,  and  to  teach 
them  concemmg  Himself  what  they  might  not  be  able 
to  learn  from  mere  natural  phenomena. 

Can  there  be  any  inconsistency  in  snch  a  putting 
aside  of  the  veil  of  nature,  and  giving  man  a  somewhat 
clearer  vision  of  God?  Doubtless,  other  courses  are 
possible.  God  might  be  pleased,  instead  of  making 
any  objective  communications  to  mankind,  to  breathe 
silently  into  each  individual  spirit,  and  to  teach  sepa- 
rately each  one  of  His  will  and  of  Himself.  But  no 
one  has  a  right  to  say  that  such  must  be  God's  plan  of 
action — that  such  only  is  consistent  with  Divine  wis- 
dom, or  human  capacity,  or  philosophical  theology. 
If  God  be  not  the  mere  pervading  intelligence,  which 
informs  the  universe,  but  which  can  exert  itself  only 
through  the  ixiedium  of  things  in  the  universe ;  if,  on 
the  conti-ary.  He  is  a  personal,  present  ruler  and  guide, 
there  can  be  no  inconsistency  in  the  belief  that  He  may 
at  times  let  Himself  be  heard  by  those  who  can  hear 
Him — in  other  and  clearer  tones  than  the  voices  of 
mere  natural  phenomena,  or  even  of  the  intuitional 
consciousness. 

17.  Now,  tlie  common  course  which  we  see  philo- 
sophic scepticism  taking  at  present  is  this:  First,  there 
is  a  doubt  about  miracles,  then  about  special  inspira- 
tion. To  build  our  faith  in  any  degree  on  miracles  is 
unwise.  Inspiration  is  wholly  a  question  of  degree. 
One  man  has  by  the  teaching  or  breathing  of  God's 
Spirit  greater  insight  into  spiritual  truth  than  another. 
Tne  Apostles,  doubtless,  had  an  unusual  brightness  of 
such  vision,  and  so  we  may  truly  call  their  writings  in- 
spired ;  but  the  difference  between  their  inspiration  and 
that  of  St.  Augustine,  or  even  of  Plato,  is  but  a  difference 
of  degree.  Next  comes  a  doubt  or  a  denial  of  the  ex- 
istence of  personal  spiritual  beings.  The  devil,  Satan, 
wicked  spirits  are  but  names  for  a  general  evil  prin- 
ciple, which  we  cannot  but  see  and  feel  influencing  and 
pervading  ourselves  and  all  things  around  us.  Ajigels 
are  soon  placed  in  the  same  category ;  and  the  last  step 
of  all  reduces  God  Himself  to  a  principle  of  intelligence, 
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if  it  does  not  go  yet  farther,  and  make  Him  but  a 
law. 

But  in  all  honesty,  is  there  a  middle  course  ?  Does 
not  the  Bible  at  all  events — Old  Testament,  and  New 
alike — speak  of  a  present,  personal  God,  of  a  multitude 
of  personal  spiritual  beings — some  good  and  others  evil 
— working  around  us  and  within  us,  of  miracles  wrought 
by  teachei's  sent  from  God,  of  predictions  uttered  before 
the  event,  of  holy  men  of  old  moved  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  speak  things,  which  could  be  known  to  none 
but  God  Himself?  It  is  quite  impossible  to  get  rid  of 
all  this,  and  to  retain  the  Bible  as  in  any  proper  sense 
true.  Let  it  be  said,  that  good  men  who  wrote  books 
of  tlic  Bible  were  good  men,  but  spoke  according  to 
the  prejudices  of  their  times.  They  believed  in  proph- 
ecies and  miracles,  and  evil  spirits,  and  so  spoke  of 
them.  Their  inspiration  quicKened  their  intuitions, 
but  it  did  not  make  them  infallible,  and  so  in  these 
matters  they  may  have  erred.  But,  if  Christianity  be 
Christianity,  and  not  a  system  of  mere  morals  and  phi- 
losophy, there  was  One  Man,  who  was  so  much  more 
than  man,  that  if  we  disbelieve  Him,  we  make  God 
Himself  a  liar.  And  may  we  not  ask,  if  His  discourses 
be  not  so  unfaithfully  handed  down  to  us  that  we 
might  as  well  or  better  not  have  them  at  all,  whether 
He  did  not  perpetually  appeal  to  miracles,  whether  He 
did  not  continually  quote  prophecies  as  fulfilled  or 
soon  to  be  fulfilled,  whether  He  did  not  speak  much  of 
angels  and  devils,  whether  He  did  not  in  the  most 
signal  manner  promise  to  His  disciples  the  guidance 
and  teaching  of  His  Holv  Spirit,  to  bring  to  their  re- 
membrance all  that  He  had  said  to  them,  and  to  lead 
them  into  all  truth  ?  Is  it  possible  to  reject  all  this 
without  rejecting  Christ? 

18.  And  BO  much  of  miracles  and  inspiration  gen- 
erally. Now  let  us  take  a  few  facts,  and  see  what  tney 
seem  to  teach  us.  We  have  a  number  of  different 
books  written  in  different  styles,  indicating  the  different 
characters  of  the  writers.  At  times,  too,  there  appear 
slight  diversities  of  statements  in  trifling  matters  of 
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detail.  Here  we  mark  a  human  element.  If  God 
spoke,  it  is  plain  that  He  spoke  through  man ;  if  God 
inspired,  He  inspired  man.  Even  the  Gospel  mirades 
were  often  worked  with  some  instrumental  means ;  no 
wonder,  then,  that  when.  God  would  teach  men,  He 
would  teach  through  human  agency.  And  the  differ- 
ence of  style — perhaps  the  slight  discrepancies  in  state- 
ments— seem  to  satisfy  us  that  some  portions  at  least  of 
the  Bible  were  not  simply  dictated  by  God  to  man; 
there  was  not  what  is  called  mere  mechanical  or  organic 
inspiration  ;  God  did  not  simply  speak  God's  words, 
using  as  a  mere  machine  man's  lips  to  speak  them  with. 
Of  course,  we  must  not  forget  the  benefit  we  derive 
from  these  differences  between  writers  of  the  same  nar- 
rative. The  apparent  or  trifling  discrepancies  in  the 
statements  of  the  different  Evangelists,  for  instance, 
convince  us  that  they  were  independent  witnesses,  and 
that  the  whole  story  did  not  arise  from  some  well  con- 
certed plan  to  deceive  the  world :  the  homely  and  even 
barbarous  style  of  some  of  the  writers  proves  to  ns  that 
they  were  really  fishermen,  and  not  philosophers  ;  and 
so  we  have  a  convincing  evidence  that  the  deepest 
system  of  theology,  and  the  noblest  code  of  ethics  ever 

Eroponnded — the  one  stirring  the  depths  of  the  whole 
uman  heart,  the  other  guiding  all  human  life — came, 
not  from  the  profound  speculations  of  the  wisest  of 
mankind,  but  either  from  God  Himself,  or  else  from  a 
source  more  inexplicable  and  impossible ;  from  the 
poor,  the  narrow-minded,  and  the  untaught.  But  whilst 
we  see  the  benefit  of  all  this,  and  admire  the  wisdom 
which  so  ordered  it,  we  learn  from  it  that  there  must 
have  been  a  human  element  in  Scripture;  that  God 
may,  nay  must,  have  spoken,  but  that  he  dealt  his  own 
common  dealing  with  us — that  is.  He  used  earthly  in- 
struments for  giving  heavenly  blessings,  human  means 
for  communicating  Divine  truth. 

Now,  let  us  look  the  other  way.  Scripture  is  not  a 
mere  system  of  theology,  nor  is  it  a  mere  nistorical  rec- 
ord, if  it  were  either  or  both  of  these,  and  nothing 
more,  of  course  we  could  believe  that  nothing  might  be 
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needed,  beyond  the  quickening  of  the  intnitional  con- 
sciousness, to  enable  men  to  conceive  its  truths  and  to 
communicate  them  to  others.  There  is,  however,  as  has 
been  ah*eady  noticed,  a  distinctly  miraculous  element  in 
it ;  and  here,  if  we  admit  its  existence,  we  cannot  fail  to 
see  the  working  of  a  present,  personal  God.  Take  away 
the  miraculous  element,  and  we  may  easily  get  into  any 
kind  of  philosophical  abstraction.  Admit  it,  and  we 
are  brought  back  again  into  the  intelligible  region  of 
common,  plain  sense. 

If  anything  in  the  world  can  be  supernatural  or  mi- 
raculous, it  surely  must  be  the  infallible  foreknowledge 
of  future  events.  No  elevation  of  the  intuitional  con- 
sciousness «an  account  for  such  foreknowledge.  None 
can  certainly  foretell  the  future,  but  one  who  can  cer-. 
tainly  guide  the  future.  Do  we,  then,  admit  that  any 
of  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament  were  enabled  to 
foretell  coming  events,  the  events  of  the  Gospel  history 
in  particular?  Some  modern  writers  go  so  far  as  to 
denv  this  in  toto.  According  to  tliem  every  prophecy 
of  the  Old  Testament  concerned,  primarily  at  least,  con- 
temporaneous history,  or  history  so  nearly  contempora- 
neous, that  it  required  only  common  foresight  and  "old 
experience"  to  look  into  it.  Burke  eany  shadowed 
forth  the  French  Revolution :  Isaiah,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, could  forewarn  Israel  of  its  dangers,  threaten  sin- 
ners with  punishment,  and  promise  protection  to  peni- 
tents. Of  course,  we  can  understand  such  a  view ;  but 
can  we  admit  it  and  not  reject  Christianity  ?  And  let 
us  remember  that,  in  arguing  on  the  nature  of  inspira- 
tion, we  are  not  arguing  in  proof  of  Christianity ;  but 
that,  admitting  the  truth  of  Christianity,  we  are  inquir- 
ing into  somewhat  which,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
is  really  internal  to  Christianity.  Most  Christians  are 
ready  to  believe  that  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
to  which  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  appealed,  as  proofs 
of  His  Divine  mission  and  of  the  truth  of  their  teaching, 
were  really  predictions,  and  not  guesses.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  enter  at  length  into  such  a  question.  But, 
if  we  just  think  of  what  Jacob  said  of  Shiloh — Moses, 
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of  a  prophet  like  himself — ^David  and  others,  of  a  great 
Son  of  David — Isaiah,  in  his  ninth  and  fifty-third  chap* 
ters,  of  a  Child  bora,  a  Son  given,  called  Mighty  God, 
Eternal  Father,  Prince  of  Peace,  and  of  a  righteous  Ser- 
vant, on  whom  the  Lord  shonld  lay  the  iniquity  of  us 
all — Daniel,  of  Messiah  the  Prince,  cut  off,  but  not  for 
Himself,  and  of  one  like  a  Son  of  Man,  to  whom  a  king- 
dom is  given  by  the  Ancient  of  days,  an  everlasting 
kingdom,  a  dominion  that  shall  not  pass  away — Haggai, 
of  the  glory  of  the  second  temple,  so  much  surpassmg 
that  of  tlie  first — Malachi,  of  the  forerunner  of  the  Mes- 
siah— and  many  prophecies  of  like  kind ;  we  shall  fed 
that  the  burden  of  proof  must  He  with  those  who  deny, 
not  with  those  who  believe,  that  there  were  prophets, 
•  who  bore  witness  to  the  coming  of  the  Christ  centuries 
before  His  birth.*  We  may  remember  that  these  pre- 
dictions have  been  preserved  to  us  both  in  the  original 
Hebrew,  and  in  translations  made  from  the  Hebrew  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ,  made,  not  by  Christians,  but  by 
Jews — that  the  more  ancient  Jews  did  undeniably  in- 
terpret these  prophecies,  as  pointing  forward  to  a  prince 
who  should  be  sent  from  heaven  to  save  their  own  na- 
tion, and  to  bless  other  nations  in  them.  Compara- 
tively modern  Jews  have  explained  some  of  these  proph- 
ecies away,  because  they  too  manifestly  favour  the 
Christians ;  but  even  so,  they  continue  to  believe  that 
the  Scriptures  foretold  a  Messiah.  Moreover,  we  have 
the  clearest  testimonies  from  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike 
(Jews  and  Gentiles  who  never  became  Christians,  and 
so  are  independent  witnesses)  that  in  the  East  ^enerally^ 
Ori^nte  toto,  and  especially  among  the  Israelites  them- 
selves, there  had  prevailed  an  ancient  and  constant  per- 
suasion that  by  Divine  appointment  a  Deliverer  was  to 

*  It  matters  little  to  this  argroment  whether  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Tea- 
tament  were  written  bj  those  whose  names  they  bear ;  whether,  for  instance, 
the  last  chapters  of  Isaiah  were  Isaiah's  or  some  other's ;  whether  the  book 
of  Daniel  was  written  at  the  time  of  the  captivity,  or  not  collected  till  some 
centuries  later.  It  is  certain  they  were  all  written  before  Christ ;  and  if  io 
them  there  be  found  prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  prophecies,  be  tber  maaj 
or  few,  like  precious  stonea  imbedded  in  a  rock ;  we  have  then  the  piiepoin- 
enon  ezistioff,  and  we  have  to  explain  how  it  came.  Idoneum,  opinor, 
toitirooninm  oirinitatis  Teritaa  dirinationia.    (Tert.  Apolog,  e.  90.) 
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arise  out  of  Jndea,  who  should  have  dominion ;  and^ 
moreover)  that  he  was  impatiently  expected  in  the 
reigns  of  the  early  emperors  of  Bome.  Jews,  who  have 
lived  since  those  times,  have  confessed  that  the  period 
presiffnified  is  apparently  past.  Now,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain Siat  the  most  remarkable  and  most  influential  re- 
ligions teacher  that  ever  lived  in  any  nation  upon  earth 
did  arise  and  live  in  Judea,  at  the  time  so  marked  and 
agreed  on.  It  is  undoubted  that  He  declared  the  pre- 
dictions in  question  to  have  pointed  to  Him.  His  fol- 
lowers have  always  claimed  them  as  fulfilled  in  Him. 
Of  all  religious  revolutions,  nay,  of  all  revolutions, 
moral,  spiritual,  social,  or  political,  ever  produced  in 
the  world.  He  lias  produced  the  greatest,  the  most  in- 
fluential, the  most  extensive.  As  Christians,  we,  of 
course,  believe  that'He  was  the  Christ;  and  we  are 
justified  in  urging  on  the  Jews  such  considerations  as 
the  above,  in  proof  that  their  own  cherished  Scriptures 
pointed  to  Him. 

Now,  if  the  prophets  really  did  centuries  before 
foresee  an  event,  most  unlikely,  but  which  we  have 
witnessed  as  true,  they  must  have  had  something  more 
than  the  inspiration  of  genius,  or  than  the  exalting  of 
their  intuitional  consciousness.  For,  whatever  degree 
of  insight  into  the  truth  of  things  spiritual  we  may  at- 
tribute to  such  intuitional  consciousness,  and  whatever 
communion  it  may  give  with  the  mind  of  God,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  make  us  partakers  of  God's  omnis- 
cience, or  to  endue  us  with  His  powers  of  foresight. 

One  of  the  favourite  modes  of  evading  such  conclu- 
sions as  this,  and  so  one  of  the  favourite  positions  of  the 
low  inspirationists  is,  that  Nihil  in  scripto  quod  non 
priv^  in  scriptore;  a  man  can  speak  nothing  out  what 
he  thinks.  In  a  sense  this  is  true  enough ;  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  we  may  suppose  the  holy  men  of  old,  who 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  have 
been  first  gifted  with  the  knowledge  of  the  future,  and 
then  moved  to  communicate  that  Knowledge  to  others. 
But  still,  if  there  be  an  overruling  and  over-guiding 
Providence  as  well  as  an  infoiTuing  and  inspiring  Spirit, 
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may  not  a  man  be  guided  to  speak  oueouscioaBly  words 
of  deep  import  ?  We  see  this  in  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  case  of  Balaam.  K  the  histoiy  of  him  be  not  a  fidse 
legend  or  a  mere  myth,  the  Almighty  told  him  that  he 
was  to  speak  to  Balak  diat  word  which  was  put  into  hit 
mouth.  His  will  was  quite  the  other  way.  He  willed 
to  curse  Israel,  and  so  to  obtain  from  Balak  the  wacei 
of  unrighteousness ;  but  his  own  will  was  overruled  by 
the  direct  command  of  God.  K  Balaam  prophesied,  if 
he  prophesied,  as  most  Christians  have  believed,  not 
only  ot  the  future  fortunes  of  Israel,  but  of  the  future 
coming  of  Christ ;  it  is  certain  that  his  extraordinary 
knowledge  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  his  purity 
of  heart  qualifying  him  to  see  Grod,  could  not  have 
come  from  the  clearing  away  of  those  clouds  of  sin,  and 
therefore  of  error,  which  darken  the  mental  vision ;  for 
his  heart  was  set  upon  covetousness,  and  he  perished 
with  the  enemies  of  God.  The  same,  or  much  tne  same, 
may  be  said  of  Caiaphas,  who  was  altogether  bent  on 
evil,  and  yet  of  whom  the  Evangelist  testifies  that  ^  be- 
ing High  Priest  that  year  he  prophesied.'.'  If  miracles 
are  impossible,  of  course  all  this  is  impossible.  But 
how  miracles  can  be  impossible,  unless  God  is  impossi- 
ble, it  seems  that  we  have  yet  to  learn. 

Though,  therefore,  we  may  not  generally  look  for  a 
work  of  the  Spirit  through  the  mere  bodily  oi^ns  of 
men,  without  an  elevation  of  their  souls ;  we  surely 
have  no  power  to  limit  the  operations  of  God,  or  to  say 
that  He  may  not,  if  He  will,  use  the  very  unconscious 
words  of  wicked  men  as  well  as  the  heart  service  of 
pious  men. 

19.  But  farther,  is  it  not  true  that  Almighty  God 
has  made  even  acts  and  histories  to  prophesy,  inde- 
pendently of  any  utterance  of  men's  mouths!  Are 
there  not  types  in  the  Law,  and  through  all  the  Old 
Testament  history,  which  have  their  antitypes  in  the 
New  Testament  ?  There  are  those,  no  doubt,  who  will 
say  that  we  can  find  historical  parallels  in  profane,  as 
readily  as  in  sacred,  history,  ^ut  are  these  really  to 
be  compared  with  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  typifying  th0 
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death  and  resurrection  of  Christ — ^with  the  history  of 
Joseph,  sold  by  Iiis  brethren,  and  tSien  exalted  to  be 
their  prince  and  savionr — ^with  the  brazen  serpent, 
lifted  tip  to  heal  all  that  looked  on  it — with  the  passage 
of  the  lied  Sea,  and  other  parables  put  forth  by  dSe 
history  of  the  Exodus — with  the  priesthood  of  Aaron, 
the  passover,  the  ceremonies  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
and  the  many  Levitical  rites  forepicturing  Christ — 
with  the  kingly  types,  such  as  David  and  Solomon — 
with  the  propnetic  parallelism  of  Elijah  and  John  the 
Baptist — ana  the  many  others,  too  many  to  enumerate 
now  ?  *  If  there  be,  as  the  writers  of  tne  New  Testa- 
ment all  assert,  and  as  Christians  have  ever  hitherto 
believed,  a  complete  system  of  type  and  antitype  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  respectively ;  to  what  can 
we  attribute  this,  but  to  an  overruling  Hand  ffuiding 
the  fortunes  of  the  chosen  race,  and  of  indiviouals  in 
that  race,  and  to  the  continual  presence  of  that  Holy 
Spirit  who  divideth  to  every  man  severally  as  He  will  ? 
Is  not  all  this  to  be  esteemed  a  special  inspiration  ? 
And  if  all  this  is  in  the  Old  Testament,  then,  whatever 
human  elements  there  be  in  it,  there  is  surely  such  a 
Divine  element  as  to  make  its  books  emphaticallv  the 
^^  Oracles  of  God,"  to  which  we  may  look  as  unmistak- 
ably embodying  His  will  and  wora.  We  may  admit 
that  the  word  of  God  so  embodied  in  the  Scriptures 
was  designed  to  communicate  to  us  great  moral  and 
spiritual  truths,  that  there  was  no  purpose  to  give  any 
revelation  of  physical  science  or  of  mere  general  his- 
tory. Yet  if  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  Al- 
mighty God  chose  the  prophets  and  the  books  of  the 
Bible  as  channels  for  communicating  His  will  to  man- 
kind, we  have  surely  abundant  evidence  that  they 

*  Profenor  Jowett  thinks  we  most  give  op  the  tjpet  appealed  to  in  the 
New  Teetamenti  jolt  as  we  do  not  press  the  patristic  appeal  to  the  scarlet 
thread  of  Rahab,  or  the  818  followers  of  Abraham.  That  is  to  saj,  we  must 
attach  no  more  importanoe  to  the  language  of  the  Apostles,  or  of  oar  Messed 
Lord  Himself,  than  to  the  laogrnage  of  any  Christian  writer  in  the  earlier 
dayffof  ChrisQsnity.  The  5ew  Testament  has  appealed  to  types  of  Christ 
in  the  (Nd  Testament  The  early  Christians  nnirersaUr  acknowledged  soch 
types,  but  perlums  nnwisely  found  moreover  certain  lanciftil  resemblanoea 
unknown  to  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists.  Becanse  the  latter  were  faneiftilt 
most  we  oondnde  that  the  former  were  folse? 

16 
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would  not  be  permitted  to  err  in  things  pertaining  to 
God.  It  may  not  be  proof  that  their  lan^age  will 
not  be  popular,  and  so  possibly  inaccuratey  m  mattere 
of  science,  or  that  their  statements  will  be  infallible  in 
the  matter  of  a  date  or  in  other  things  immaterial ;  but 
it  is  surely  proof  enough  that  they  would  never  be  per- 
mitted to  mislead  us  m  questions  of  faith ;  for  otW* 
wise  they  would  bring  us  credentials  to  their  faithful- 
ness from  God  Himself,  and  with  these  credentials  in 
their  hands,  deceive,  and  mislead,  and  delude  ns. 

And  here  may  we  not  see  the  fallacy  of  Coleridge's 
view,  who  accepts  Scripture  where  it  "  finds  "  him,  but 
not  in  its  less  interesting  and  merely  historical  records  I 
If  we  go  on  this  principle,  where  are  we  to  stop  t  If 
we  read  the  second  book  of  Chronicles,  perhaps  we 
may  discover  very  little  which  "  finds  "  us ;  whereas, 
if  we  read  Baxter's  ^  Saint's  Everlasting  Best,'  it  may 
"  find  "  us  in  nearly  every  page.  To  carry  out  Cole- 
ridge's principle,  we  ought  to  uncanonize,  or  reject  the 
inspiration  of,  the  book  of  Chronicles,  and  set  up  as 
canonical  the  book  of  Baxter.  But,  if  our  former 
arguments  be  correct,  and  the  general  belief  of  Chris- 
tians in  all  ages  be  true,  the  whole  historical  record  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  part  of  the  great  depository  of 
God's  revealed  will.  One  part  may  be  more  important 
than  another.  But  when  we  see  that  God  spoke  by 
words  of  man,  and  also  by  acts  of  man — ^that  oven 
actions  were  predictions — ^when  we  find  Christ  Him- 
self and  His  Apostles  citing  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  the  "  Scriptures,"  as  tlie  "  Oracles  of  Gk)d," 
as  "  God-breathed  "  (Qe&nv€v<rTti) — surely  we  have  no 
right  to  say  that  one  part  ^^  finds  me  "  and  another  does 
not,  and  to  settle  our  own  Canon  accordingly.  The 
whole  collection  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
comes  to  us  with  Divine  credentials — ^prophecies  in  it 
fulfilled  after  they  were  uttered — Christ's  attestation  to 
them,  tliat  they  all  testified  of  Him— St.  Paul's  testi- 
mony to  them  that  they  were  "  given  by  inspiration  of 
God  " — and,  having  such  Divine  credentials,  we  cannot 
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suppose  that  any  of  these  books  wonld  mislead  ns,  at 
least  in  thin^  heavenly. 

20.  If  all  this  holds  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  holds, 
d fortiori^  of  the  New ;  for  probably  no  one  will  con- 
tend that  the  Apostles,  with  Christ's  oyirn  mission,  with 
the  gift  of  tongues  and  miraculous  powers,  with  the 
special  promise  of  the  Comforter  and  of  guidance  by 
Him  into  all  truth,  with  the  assurance  of  Christ's  own 

Eresence,  and  with  the  command  to  preach  on  the 
ouse-tops  what  He  had  told  them  in  the  ear, — ^were 
in  a  worse  position  or  more  liable  to  error  than  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  And,  though  we  may 
well  believe  that  each  individual  Apostle,  like  every 
Christian  man,  may  have  grown  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  yet 
this  belief  need  in  no  wise  interfere  with  our  acknowl- 
edgment that  messengers,  specially  accredited  by  Ood 
to  man,  would  never  be  permitted  to  deliver  a  false 
message,  or  to  mislead  those  whom  they  were  so  signal- 
ly commissioned  to  lead.* 

For  Mr.  Maurice's  question,  as  to  whether  we  ought 
not  to  consider  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  like  to 
that  inspiration  for  which  all  of  us  prav,  there  seems 
but  little  diflBiculty  in  the  reply.     Undoubtedly,  the 

*  RereUtion  has  all  along  been  prog^resBlye,  but  not  on  that  account  self^ 
oontradictonr.  Abel  offeredtbe  firstlings  of  his  flock;  Abraham  offered  a 
ram  instead  of  his  son ;  Moses  institn^  the  Paschal  sacrifice ;  John  the 
Baptist  pointed  to  "  the  Lamb  of  Gk>d,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world;"  St.  Paul  spoke  of  "Christ  our  PassoTer;"  St.  Peter  of  "the  pre- 
dous  blood  of  Chnst.  as  of  a  Iamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot." 
There  is  Uie  same  testimony  here  through  a  course  of  at  least  four  thousand 
years ;  but  yet  the  knowledge  was  progressive.  John  the  Baptist  knew  more 
of  Christ  than  all  that  before  him  nadoeen  bom  of  woman,  but  less  than  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Saviour.  What  is  true  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Church  may  be  equally  true  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Apostles.  If  they  ha4 
not  been  capable  of  growth  in  wisdom,  they  would  not  have  been  human ;  but 
no  proof  whateTer  has  yet  been  given  that  Ihe  testimony  of  one  Apostle  is, 
on  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  in  conflict  with  the  testimony  of  another,  or 
that  the  more  matured  knowledge  of  any  particular  Apostle  ever  fed  him  to 
contradict,  in  the  least  degree,  nis  own  former  witness  to  the  truth.  Cer- 
tainly they  themselTes  always  appeal  to  the  consistency  of  their  own  teaching, 
and  oenounoe  all  teaching  whicn  is  inconsistent  with  their  own.  "  Thoii^ 
we  or  an  angel  fttnn  heaven  .       - 

which  we  have  preached  unto 
there  come  an^  onto  yon,  and  'bring 
your  houae,  neither  bid  him  God  speed."    (2  John  10.) 
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inspiration  for  which  we  praj  is  the  same  as  the  ii»in- 
ration  of  the  writers  of  Scripture^ — ^that  is  to  say,  it  is 
the  inspiration  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  which  guides  not 
only  into  holiness,  but  also  into  truth.  Probably  piouB 
men  in  general  never  begin  any  work  of  importanee 
witliout  praying  for  grace  and  guidance ;  but  when  Uiej 
do  so,  they  do  not  expect  to  be  answered  widi,  for  in- 
stance, the  gift  of  tongues.  They  ask  for  the  word  of 
wisdom  or  the  word  of  knowledge,  not  for  the  woik- 
ing  of  miracles;  yet  thev  look  for  it  from  one  and 
the  sel&ame  Spirit.  And  surely  we  may  admit  that 
that  great  Teacner  of  the  Church  may  teach  one  in  (me 
way  and  another  in  another.  It  may  be  His  will  to 
give  one  a  deep  insight  into  spiritual  mysteries,  but  yet 
not  to  give  him  a  knowledge  of  future  events.  To  an- 
other, at  a  particular  period  of  the  Church,  or  under  a 
peculiar  di8pensation,lie  may  give  the  power  of  proph- 
ecy, or  the  gift  of  tongues,  or  me  workmg  of  miracieB, 
or  such  guidance  and  direction  as  shall  render  his  tes- 
timony, as  to  things  heavenly,  infallibly  true.  Are  we 
to  deny  that  God  can  do  so  ?  Or  again — ^is  it  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  give  such  a  knowledge  except  in  the  way 
of  giving  a  higher  degree  of  sanctification,  purifying 
the  soul  from  all  that  may  dai*ken  the  understanaing, 
and  so  sharpening  the  spiritual  insight !  Such  a  view 
of  things  is  surely  in  direct  opposition  to  the  constant 
record  of  tlie  Bible.  If  it  be  true,  it  must  convict  the 
writers  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  of  false  testimony.  Is 
it  not  clearly  set  down  that  Balaam — that "  the  man  of 
God,  who  was  disobedient  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  '* — 
that  Jonah,  who  fled  from  God's  presence — that  Caia- 
phas,  even  when  compassing  Christ's  crucifixion— were 
all  empowered  to  speak  of  future  things,  and  some  of 
them  sorely  against  their  wills  ?  Although  it  is  most 
likely  tiiat  God  would  in  general  use  sanctified  instru- 
ments to  speak  to  man  of  sacred  things,  yet,  if  the 
record  of  the  Bible  be  true,  there  mav  be  a  revelation 
to  the  mind,  and  so  through  the  mouths  of  men,  which 
is  not  the  result  of  high  sanctification,  of  purifjong  the 
heart  that  it  may  see  God.    A  man  may  have  ^the 
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fift  of  prophecy  and  underBtand  all  mysteries  and  all 
nowledge,"  may  "  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and 
angels,"  and  yet  lack  charity  and  be  nothing. 

21.  And  so,  to  pass  to  another  view  of  the  question, 
Mr.  Morell  argues  that  the  Divine  or  religious  truth 
can  only  be  revealed  to  our  highest  and  deepest  intui- 
tional consciousness.  It  is  not  to  be  received  by  the 
senses,  by  the  understanding,  or  by  the  reason,  but 
deeper  down  still  in  our  inmost  being.  There  is  no 
reason  to  quarrel  with  this  statement  so  far  as  it  goes. 
Its  fault  is,  that  it  is  one-sided.  ^'  When  it  pleased  God 
to  reveal  his  son  in  "  St.  Paul,  doubtless  the  revelation 
was  not  to  the  intellect  only,  but  to  the  very  heart  of 
hearts.  But  there  may  bo  abundant  head-knowledge 
without  any  such  revelation  to  the  soul  and  spirit.  And 
must  we  not  distinguish  here  between  objective  and 
subjective  revelation  ?  Of  course  objective  revelation 
must  suppose  a  subject ;  that  is  to  say,  if  an  object  is  to 
be  revealed,  there  must  be  a  subject  by  which  that  ob- 
ject may  be  embraced  and  conceived.  But  is  it  not 
plain  to  common  sense,  setting  aside  all  logical  sub- 
tilty,  that  there  may  be  an  outward  manifesting  {(fMvi- 
p€inn^,  if  aTroKdXuyfri^  be  ambiguous)  of  God  to  man, 
without  any  inwara  reception  ot  Him  to  the  soul  ?  And 
if  so,  may  not  a  man  be  taught,  as  Daniel  or  St.  John, 
by  a  vision  of  God,  and  yet,  like  Balaam  or  Jonah,  not 
have  his  soul  converted  to  God  ?  He  may  "  see  the 
vision  of  the  Almighty,  falling  into  a  trance,  and  hav- 
ing his  eyes  open ; "  and  yet  his  heart  may  not  be 
opened  to  know  and  to  love  God.  It  really  seems  as 
it  Mr.  Maurice,  Mr.  Morell,  and  others  of  similar  sen- 
timents, deny  the  possibility  of  this.*  But  on  what 
principle  can  it  be  denied,  except  on  a  principle  which 
rejects  all  that  is  miraculous,  and  which  makes  God, 
not  a  Personal  Being,  but  an  impersonal  influence  ? 

*  Of  ooune,  Profeisor  Baden  Powell  most  hare  held  this  impossible,  be- 
cause be  held  that  there  was  no  contact  point  between  the  spiritual  and  th« 
physical  worlds.  Thej  lie,  according  to  nim,  in  two  distinct  planes,  which 
can  nerer  come  in  ooniaot  But  to  what  must  such  a  theoiy  lead  snort  of 
and  AthauBa,  in  minds  of  the  cosunon  stamp? 
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22.  !But  if  we  believe  that  God  has  in  different  a^ 
authorized  certain  persons  to  communicate  objectLve' 
truth  to  mankind,  if  in  the  Old  Testament  history  and 
the  books  of  the  prophets  we  find  manifest  indications 
of  the  Creator,  it  is  then  a  secondary  consideration,  and 
a  question  on  wliich  we  may  safely  agree  to  differ, 
whether  or  not  every  book  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
written  so  completely  under  the  dictation  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit,  that  every  word,  not  only  doctrinal,  bnt  also 
historical  or  scientific,  must  be  infallibly  correct  and 
true.  The  whole  collection  of  the  books  has  been  pre- 
served providentially  to  the  Church  as  the  record  of 
God's  early  dealings  with  mankind,  and  especially  with 
one  chosen  race,  as  the  collection  of  the  prophecies  and 
of  the  religious  instruction  wLich  God  was  pleased  to 
communicate  to  man  in  the  preparatory  dispensations 
of  His  grace  :  and  with  these  there  is  a  book  of  sacred 

})8almody,  embodying  the  religious  experience  of  men 
iving  under  the  Theocracy,  some  at  least  of  the  hynms 
contained  in  it  evincing  the  power  of  prophecy  in  their 
writers.  Whatever  conclusion,  then,  may  be  arrived 
at  as  to  the  infallibility  of  the  writers  on  matters  of 
science  or  of  history,  still  the  whole  collection  of  the 
books  will  be  really  the  oracles  of  God,  the  Scriptures 
of  God,  the  record  and  depository  of  God's  supernatu- 
ral revelations  in  early  times  to  man.  And  we  may 
remember  that  our  Blessed  Lord  quotes  the  Psalms  as 
the  Scripture,  adding,  "  And  the  Scripture  cannot  be 
broken.'^ 

23.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  what  holds 
good  of  the  Old  Testament  holds  d  fortiori  of  the  New. 
K  the  writers  of  it  were  the  accredited  messengers  from 
God  to  man,  taurfit  by  Christ,  assured  by  Him  of  the 
teaching  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  sent  to  bring  to  man  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  His  highest  truths,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  that  Spirit,  who  was  to  guide  them  into 
all  truth,  would  never  let  them  err  in  things  pertaining 
to  God.  This  is  really  what  we  want  We  want  to  bS 
assured  that  we  have  an  i/afaUihle  depository  of  reHg^ 
iouB  truth.    And  if  we  are  satisfied  that  the  Apostles 
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were  accredited  meBsengers  for  deliveriDg  God's  mes- 
aage  and  communicating  God's  truth  to  the  world, 
dearly  we  have  this  assurance.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be 
true  that  all  ministers  of  Christ  in  all  ages  are  God's 
accredited  messengers  ;  but  the  difference  is  this :  the 
Apostles  had  new  truths  to  deliver  direct  from  heaven  ; 
other  ministers  of  Christ  have  old  truths  to  impress — 
truths  which  may  perhaps  be  new  to  their  hearers,  but 
which  ai*e  old  to  the  Church.  In  the  one  case  tliere  is 
a  direct  commission  with  a  need  of  infallibility  in  things 
spiritual ;  in  the  other  the  mission  is  through  the  inter- 
vention of  others,  and  witli  the  power  of  correcting 
errors  by  appealing  to  the  authority  of  the  written 
record. 

If  we  can  establish  this  much,  then  there  seems  no 
need  to  fear  the  admission  of  a  human  element,  as  well 
as  a  Divine,  in-  Scripture.  The  Apostles  had  the  treas- 
ure of  the  Gospel  in  earthen  vessels.  He  Holy  Spirit 
taught  the  Churches  through  the  instrumentality  of 
men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves.  The  diflSculty  of 
enunciating  a  definite  theory  of  inspiration  consists  ex- 
actly in  this — in  assigning  the  due  weight  respectively 
to  tne  Divine  and  the  human  elements.  A  human  ele- 
ment there  clearly  was.  Though  in  instances  like  those 
of  Balaam  and  Caiaphas  we  seem  to  have  something 
more  like  organic  inspiration,  yet  in  ordinary  cases 
God  was  pleased  to  take  the  nobler  instruments  of 
man's  thoughts  and  hearts  through  which  to  communi- 
cate a  knowledge  of  Himself  to  the  world,  rather  than 
to  act  through  the  organs  of  speech,  moving  men's 
mouths  as  mere  machines.  With  all  the  pains  and 
ingenuity  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  subject, 
no  charge  of  error,  even  in  matters  of  human  knowl- 
edge, has  ever  yet  been  substantiated  against  any  of 
the  writers  of  Scripture.  But,  even  if  it  had  been 
otherwise,  is  it  not  conceivable  that  there  might  have 
been  infallible  Divine  teaching  in  all  things  spiritual 
and  heavenly,  whilst  on  mere  matters  of  history,  or  of 
daily  life,  Prophets  and  Evangelists  might  have  been 
suffered  to  wnte  as  men  ?    Even  if  this  were  true,  we 
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need  not  be  perplexed  or  diaqnieted,  so  we  can  be 
agreed  that  the  Divine  element  was  ever  such  as  to 
secure  the  infallible  trnth  of  Scripture  in  all  thiogi 
Divine. 

24.  All  this,  of  course,  is  applicable  to  questions  of 
physical  science.  Scripture  was  not  given  to  teach  us 
science,  but  to  teach  us  religion ;  it  may  not  have  been 
needful  tliat  the  inspired  writers  should  have  been  ren- 
dered infallible  in  matters  of  science,  nor  is  it  at  all 
likely  Uiat  they  should  have  been  directed  to  teach  to 
the  ancient  world  truths  which  would  anticipate  the 
discoveries  either  of  Newton  or  of  Cuvier.  It  would 
have  been  almost  as  strange  if  they  had  not  used  pop- 
ular expressions  in  writing  on  such  subjects,  as  if  they 
had  written  not  in  the  tongue  of  their  own  people,  bat  in 
a  new  dialect  more  refineoand  philosophical.  But  may 
we  not  ask,  whether  in  this  question  ot  physical  sciencOi 
as  in  many  like  things,  sceptical  writers  nave  not  been 
sharp-sighted  on  minute  discrepancies,  whilst  they 
have  been  blind  to  the  great  general  harmony  of  truth! 
It  is  ever  so ;  each  petty  difference  of  date,  each  little 
inconsistency  in  two  concurrent  narratives,  every,  the 
slightest  appearance  of  doubtful  morality,  anything  like 
a  supposea  repugnance  to  what  we  consider  the  neces- 
sarv  attributes  of  the  Most  High,  have  been  dwelt  on 
ana  magnified,  and  used  as  objections  to  the  inspiration 
of  Holy  Writ;  whilst  the  general  truth  of  its  nistory, 
the  purity  and  holiness  of  its  general  moral  teaching, 
the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  its  doctrines  concerning 
Gk>d,  are  altogether  forgotten  or  concealed.  Yet  is  it 
not  true  that,  both  in  moral  and  in  physical  science, 
nothing  short  of  miraculous  inspiration  can  account  for 
the  superior  knowledge  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment compared  with  the  most  enlightened  sages  of 
heathen  antiquity?  The  Jewish  philosophers,  like 
Philo,  felt  that  the  Scriptures  of  their  own  prophets 
had  brought  in  simple  langua^  to  their  unlettered  fel- 
low-countrymen moral  and  spiritual  truths,  after  which 
the  Platonists  had  been  *^  seeking,  if  haply  they  might 
fed  after  them  and  find  diem.^    Greeks,  like  Justin 
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Martyr,  who  had  tried  one  school  of  philosophy  after 
another,  discovered  in  the  Gospel  all  that  was  most 
yaluable  in  the  teaching  of  all  schools.  And  may  not 
we,  who  have  come  upon  an  age  of  rapid  discovery  in 
physical  science,  confess  that  the  account  given  of  the 
Creator  and  His  works  in  the  Bible  was  an  anticipation 
and  is  an  epitome  of  all  that  has  lately  come  to  light? 
The  telescope  has  revealed  to  us  worlds  and  systems  of 
worlds  rolling  in  unbroken  order  through  infinity  of 
Bpace ;  the  microscope  has  shown  us  living  and  organ- 
ised beings  so  small  as  to  bewilder  the  mind  with  their 
minuteness  as  the  suns  and  planets  bewilder  it  with 
their  vastness;  the  geologist  takes  us  back  through 
countless  ages,  the  records  of  which  are  indelibly  en- 
^aven  "as  with  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever."  Ana  the 
&ble,  but  no  other  ancient  book  that  is  written,  had 
told  us  that  the  Being  who  created  all  things  was  such 
that  the  Heaven  and  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  could  not 
contain  Him,  that  He  was  the  High  and  lofty  One  in- 
habiting eternity,  but  that  though  He  had  His  dwelling 
80  high,  yet  He  humbled  Himself  to  behold  the  things 
that  are  in  heaven  and  earth,  that  a  sparrow  did  not 
fall  without  Him,  that  the  very  hairs  of  man's  head 
were  numbered  by  Him.  Infinite  greatness,  infinite 
minuteness,  infinity  of  duration,  infinity  of  action,  eter- 
nity of  past  existence  and  of  past  operation,  as  well  as 
an  etemity  of  the  future,  are  all  distinctly  predicated 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  mind  of  Him  who  made  us  all. 
And  here  lor  the  first  time,  now  in  the  nineteenth  ceri-* 
tury,  we  find  the  same  infinity  in  heaven  and  in  earth, 
and  in  die  sea,  and  under  the  earth. 

Why,  then,  must  we  be  puzzled  because  some  re- 
cently aiscovered  geological  phenomena  seem  hard  to 
reconcile  with  a  few  verses  in  one  chapter  of  Genesis  f 
Are  we  to  forget  the  marvellous  harmony  between 
God's  word  ana  His  works,  which  a  general  view  of 
both  convinces  us  of,  because  there  are  some  small 
fragments  of  both,  which  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  fit 
into  each  other  J  Nay  1  even  here,  we  may  fairly  say,  that 
the  harmony  alreadly  found  is  greater  than  the  as  yet 

16* 
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unexplained  discord.  For,  pnttin^  aside  all  doubtAd 
interpretations  and  difficult  questions  concerning  the 
six  oays  of  creation  and  the  like,  these  two  facts  are 
certain  ;  all  sound  criticism  and  all  geolo^cal  inquiry 
prove  them  alike ;  viz.,  first,  that  the  orismal  creatioo 
of  the  universe  was  at  a  period  indefinite^,  if  not  infi* 
nitely,  distant  from  the  present  time ;  and  secondly, 
that  of  all  animated  beings,  the  last  that  came  into  ex- 
istence was  man.  Geology  has  taught  us  both  these 
facts ;  but  the  first  verse  of  Grenesis  clearly  teaches  the 
first,  and  the  twenty-sixth  verse  teaches  the  second. 

To  touch  but  for  a  moment  on  one  other  subject  which 
has  been  so  strongly  pressed  of  late,  the  uniform  preva- 
lence of  law,  not  only  in  things  inanimate,  but  where 
there  is  life  and  even  reason  and  moralitr— can  any- 
thing be  more  consistent  than  this  with  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament  ?  Indeed  its  peculiar  teaching  from 
first  to  last  may  be  said  to  have  been  that  God  is  a  Grod 
of  order ;  that  He  has  impressed  His  law  on  all  crea- 
tion ;  that  all  things  serve  Him,  all  things  obey  Him; 
that  to  break  laws,  whether  moral  or  physical,  is  inev- 
itably to  entail  suffering ;  and  that  even  rational  and 
spiritual  beings,  even  in  their  rational  and  spiritual 
natures  and  capacities,  are  subject  to  laws  which  can- 
not be  broken ;  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  go  down  in 
sin  and  sorrow  to  the  children ;  and  that  even  repent- 
ance, though  it  may  save  the  soul,  cannot  undo  the  sin 
or  avert  the  suffering.  There  is  nowhere  in  creation  or 
in  history  written  more  plainly  the  record  of  order  and 
law. 

25.  Surely  such  thoughts  as  these  seem  fit  to  satisfy 
us,  that  God's  works  rightly  read  are  not  likely  to  con- 
tradict God's  word  rightly  interpreted.  There  will  be 
for  a  time,  perhaps  lor  ^1  time,  apparent  difficulties. 
When  new  questions  arise,  at  first  many  will  feel  that 
it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  solve  them.  Some  will 
despair,  some  will  try  to  smother  inquiry ;  some  will 
rush  into  Atheism,  and  others  will  £all  back  into  super- 
stition. Patience  is  the  proper  temper  for  an  age  like 
our  own,  which  is  in  many  ways  an  age  of  transition. 
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The  discoveries  of  Galileo  seemed  more  alarming  to  his 
contemporaries  than  any  discoveries  in  geology  or  star 
tistics  can  seem  to  us.  We  see  no  difficmty  in  Galileo's 
discoveries  now.  Such  things,  then,  are  probably  the 
proper  trials  of  oar  faith.  Sober  views,  patience, 
prayer,  a  life  of  godliness,  and  a  good  conscience,  will, 
no  doabt,  keep  ns  from  making  shipwreck  of  faith. 
What  now  seems  like  a  shadow  may  only  be  the  proof 
that  there  is  a  light  behind  it  And  even  if  at  times 
there  should  come  shadows  seeming  like  deep  night, 
we  may  hope  that  the  dawn  of  the  morning  is  but  the 
nearer. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  CHRIST. 
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Jesus,  the  Son  of  Ood,  died  on  the  Gross  to  redeem 
mankind  firom  sin  and  death.  This  is  the  tmth  which 
for  eighteen  centuries  has  been  preached  to  Jew  and 
Gentile;  the  truth  which  the  Apostles  took  in  their 
mouths  when  they  went  to  teach  Christianitv  to  nations 
who  had  never  heard  of  Christ  before.  Tne  doctrine 
of  Beconciliation  has  not  escaped  the  fate  of  other 
Christian  truths :  it  has  done  and.  is  doing  its  work  in 
converting  the  world,  and  consoling  many  a  crushed 
heart;  but  at  the  same  time  the  terms  in  which  it 
should  be  set  forth  have  been  disputed,  and  sometimes 
the  doctrine  itself  denied.  Becent  writers  have  dis- 
cussed the  subject,  avowing  for  the  most  part  the  wish 
to  preserve  the  tenet  itself;  but  in  some  cases  dealing 
so  nardly  with  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests,  as  to 
leave  an  impression  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment is  a  modem  invention,  which  can  well  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  teaching  Christianitv ;  and  some  even 
speak  of  it  as  a  dishonour  to  God  the  Father,  in  that 
it  represents  Him  as  accepting  the  sufferings  of  the 
innocent  foi  the  guilty.  Tne  present  Essay  is  directed 
to  those  who  profess  to  attach  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
Bedeemer  some  pretematurid  efficacy,  beyond  that  of 
mere  example,  yet  who  would  substitute  for  the  re- 
ceived account  of  their  effect  some  other  doctrine. 
With  those  who  utterly  deny  the  doctrine  of  Atone- 
ment we  have  nothing  nere  to  do,  except  to  wish  them 
an  increased  consciousness  of  the  need  of  a  purgation 
from  sin:  for  when  Christ  is  needed,  then,  and  not 
sooner.  He  will  be  found ;  when  man  sees  the  serpent 
twining  round  his  limbs,  and  feels  serpent-poison  beat- 
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ing  in  his  blood,  and  sees  over  all  his  beanty  and  gl(»7 
the  serpent's  defiling  trail,  he  will  look  to  the  Son  of 
Man  lifted  up,  and  be  healed.  Bat  the  promise  that 
the  doctrine  snail  in  spirit  be  preserved,  but  heightened 
and  spiritualized,  has  much  attraction  for  the  inqniring. 
In  approaching  them  with  the  kej  of  a  profounder 
mosis,  men  profess  to  give  to  the  well-worn  pages  of 
me  Bible  the  freshness  and  originality  which  is  aU  thej 
need.  And  the  attempt  in  this  Essay  will  be  to  show 
lliat  the  doctrine  of  tne  Atonement,  although  a  mys- 
tery, is  made  known  to  us  in  the  Bible  in  certain  strtmg 
and  definite  touches  which  allow  of  no  mistake ;  that 
this  doctrine  has  been,  in  fact,  continuously  held  and 
taught  in  the  Church,  altering  from  time  to  time  in 
form,  but  in  substance  neither  ^ainin^  anything  nor 
losing  anything ;  and  that  the  difficulties,  which  oeset 
this  as  they  do  other  mysteries,  are  not  at  all  lightened 
by  the  remedies  proposed  on  behalf  of  human  reason, 
but  rather  increased. 

I.  Much  has  been  made  of  the  supposed  silence  of 
our  Lord  as  to  the  atoning  virtue  of  His  death  ;  and 
it  has  even  been  hinted  that  in  this  respect  the  words 
of  Jesus  are  at  variance  with  those  of  His  Apostles.* 
If  these  were  so,  the  question  would  bear  no  disouA- 
sion ;  and  much  else  would  fall  to  the  ground  at  the 
same  time.  The  only  proof  of  it  which  we  are  offered 
is,  that  Christ  Himself  "never  uses  the  word  sacrifice"t 
as  applied  to  His  own  life  or  death.  But  this  is  a 
purely  artificial  test.  It  remains  still  to  inquire  what 
the  Lord  does  say  of  that  death ;  for  such  is  tlie  co- 
piousness of  language,  that  an  act  which  has  the  nature 
of  a  sacrifice  may  be  described  without  the  use  of  that 
particular  word.  When  He  speaks  of  "  My  blood  of 
the  new  Covenant,"  no  doubt  the  word  sacrifice  is  dis> 
pensed  with ;  but  there  must  be  very  few,  we  should 

*  Professor  Jowett  on  the  Epistles,  ii.  556.  **  In  [the  words  of  Christ]  it 
oontained  the  inner  life  of  mankind  and  of  the  Choroh ;  there  too  the  indi* 
vidaal  beholds,  as  in  a  glass,  the  image  of  a  goodness  which  is  not  of  this 
world.  7b  rani  their  authority  Mow  that  ofths  Apodlm  and  S9amifydid$^ 
is  to  giro  up  the  last  hope  of  reuniting  Christendom  m  itself,  and  of  making' 
Christianity  an  nniTersal  religion." 
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hope,  who  cannot  discern  id  such  words  the  ^^  sacrificial 
aUnsion." 

1.  The  three  first  Evangelists,  as  we  know,  agree 
in  showing  that  Jesus  unlblded  His  message  to  the 
disciples  by  degrees.  He  wrought  the  miracles  that 
were  to  be  the  credentials  of  the  Messiah ;  He  laid 
down  the  great  principles  of  the  Gospel  morality  until 
He  had  established  in  the  minds  of  the  Twelve  the 
conviction  that  He  was  the  Christ  of  God.  Then  as 
the  clouds  of  gloom  grew  darker,  and  the  malice  of  the 
Jews  became  more  intense,  He  turned  a  new  page  in 
His  'teaching.  Drawing  from  His  disciples  the  confes- 
8ion  of  their  faith  in  Him  as  Christ,  He  then  passed 
abruptly,  so  to  speak,  to  the  truth  that  remainea  to  be 
learnt  in  the  last  few  months  of  His  ministry,  that  His 
work  included  suffering  as  well  as  teaching.*  He  was 
instant  in  pressing  this  unpalatable  doctrine  home  to 
His  disciples,  from  this  time  to  the  end.  Four  occa- 
sions when  He  prophesied  His  bitter  death  are  on  rec- 
ord, and  they  are  probably  only  examples  out  of  many 
more.t  We  grant  that  in  none  of  these  places  does  the 
word  sacrifice  occur ;  and  that  the  mode  of  speaking  is 
somewhat  obscure,  as  addressed  to  minds  unprepared, 
even  then,  to  bear  the  full  weight  of  a  doctrine  so  re- 
pugnant to  their  hop6s.  But  that  He  must  {Set)^  go  and 
meet  death ;  that  tne  powers  of  sin  and  of  this  world 
are  let  loose  against  Him  for  a  time,  so  that  He  shall 
be  betragred  to  the  Jews,  rejected,  delivered  by  them 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  by  them  mocked  and  scourged, 
crucified,  and  slain"^;  and  that  all  this  was  done  to 
achieve  a  foreseen  work,  and  accomplish  all  thinss 
written  of  H^  by  the  prophets — these  we  do  certainly 
find.  They  invest  the  death  of  Jesus  with  a  peculiar 
significance;  they  set  the  mind  inquiring  wnat  the 
meaning^  can  be  of  this  hard  necessity  that  is  laid  on 
Him.  For  the  answer  we  look  to  other  places ;  but  at 
least  there  is  here  no  contradiction  to  tne  doctrine  of 
sacrifice,  though  Ihe  Lord  does  not  ^et  say,  ^'  I  bear 
the  wrath  of  God  against  your  sins  m  your  stead ;  I 

•  Matt  xwL  so,  21.  t  lUiL  ztL  21. 


become  a  curse  for  yon."  Of  the  two  sides  of  this  mys- 
terious  doctrine, — tnat  Jesus  dies  for  us  willingly,  and 
that  He  dies  to  bear  a  doom  laid  on  Him  as  of  neces- 
sity, because  some  one  must  bear  it, — it  is  the  latter 
siae  that  is  made  prominent.  In  all  the  passages  ft 
pleases  Jesus  to  speak  not  of  His  desire  to  aie,  but  of 
the  burden  laid  on  Him,  and  the  power  given  to  othefs 
against  Him. 

2.  Had  the  doctrine  been  explained  no  further, 
there  would  have  been  much  to  wait  for.  But  the 
series  of  annoimcements  in  these  passages  leads  up  to 
one  more  definite  and  complete.  It  cannot  be  denied 
(we  mi^ht  almost  say  that  oefore  Mr.  Jowett  it  never 
was  denied)  that  the  words  of  ihe  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  speak  most  distinctly  of  a  sacrifice.  "Drink 
ye  all  of  this,  for  this  is  My  blood  of  the  new  cov- 
enant," or,  to  follow  St.  Luke,  "  the  new  covenant  in 
My  blood."  We  are  carried  back  by  these  words  to 
the  first  covenant,  to  the  altar  with  twelve  pillars,  and 
the  burnt-offering  and  peace-offerings  of  oxen,  and  the 
blood  of  the  victuns  spnnkled  on  the  altar  and  on  die 
people,  and  the  words  of  Moses  as  he  sprinkled  it: 
"Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant  which  the  Lord 
hath  made  with  you  concerning  all  these  words."*  No 
interpreter  has  ever  failed  to  draw  from  these  passages 
the  true  meaning :  "  When  My  sacrifice  is  accom- 
plished. My  blood  shall  be  the  sanction  of  the  new  cov- 
enant." The  word  sacrifice  is  wanting ;  but  sacrifice 
and  nothing  else  is  described.  And  the  words  are  no 
mere  figure  used  for  illustration,  and  laid  aside  when 
they  have  served  that  turn,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance 
of  Me."  They  are  the  words  in  which  the  Church  ia 
to  interpret  the  act  of  Jesus  to  the  end  of  time.  They 
are  reproduced  exactly  by  fit.  PauLf  Then,  as  now, 
Christians  met  together,  and  by  a  solemn  act  declared 
that  ihej  counted  the  blood  of  Jesus  as  a  sacrifice 
wherein  a  new  covenant  was  sealed ;  and  of  the  blood 
of  that  sacrifice  they  partook  by  faith,  professing  them- 

♦  Exod.  xxiT.  t  1  Cor.  xi.  25. 
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selves  thereby  willing  to  enter  the  covenant  and  be 
sprinkled  with  the  blood. 

3.  So  far  we  have  examined  the  three  "  synoptic" 
Gospels.    They  follow  a  historical  order.    In  the  early 
chapters  of  all  three  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  sacrifice 
is  not  found,  because  He  will  first  answer  the  question 
about  Himself,  "  Who  is  this  ? "  before  he  shows  them 
"  What  is  his  work  ? "    But  at  length  the  announce- 
ment is  made,  enforced,  repeated ;  until,  when  the  feet 
of  the  betrayer  are  ready  for  their  wicked  errand,  a 
conmiand  is  given  which  secures  that  the  death  of 
Jesus  shall  be  described  for  ever  as  a  sacrifice  and 
nothing  else,  sealing  a  new  covenant,  and  carrying  good 
to  many.    Lest  the  doctrine  of  Atonement  should  seem 
to  be  an  afterthought,  as  indeed  De  Wette  has  tried  to 
represent  it,  St.  John  preserves  the  conversation  with 
Nicodemus,  which  tooK  place  early  in  the  ministry ; 
and  there,  under  the  figure  of  the  brazen  serpent  lifted 
up,  the  atoning  virtue  of  the  Lord's  death  is  fully  set 
forth.     "  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilder- 
ness, even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up ;  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  eternal  life."*     As  in  this  intercessory  act,  the 
image  of  the  deadly,  hateful,  and  accursed  f  reptile  be- 
came by  God's  decree  the  means  of  health  to  all  who 
looked  on  it  earnestly,  so  does  Jesus  in  the  form  of  sin- 
ful man,  of  a  deceiver  of  the  people,!  of  Antichristj§  of 
one  accursed,!  become  the  means  or  our  salvation ;   so 
"^that  whoever  fastens  the  earnest  gaze  of  faith  on  Him 
shall  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.    There  is  even 
a  significance  in  the  word  Cip*i,  which  in  older  Hebrew 
meant  to  lift  up  in  the  widest  sense,  but  began  in  the 
Aramaic  to  have  the  restricted  meaning  of  lifting  up 
for  pxmishment.^     With  Christ  the  lifting  up  was  a 
seeming  disgrace,  a  true  triumph  and  elevation.    But 
the  context  m  which  these  verses  occur  is  as  important 

*  John  iii.  14, 15.  t  Oen.  iii.  14, 15. 

1  Matt  zzriL  68.  §  Matt  xil  24 ;  John  ztuL  88. 

[Gal.  iii  18. 

1  So  Tholnok  and  Esuaap,  *  Opnscnla,'  p.  217.    The  treatise  of  Knapp  on 
this  disoonrse  ii  Ttlnable  throngnout. 
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as  the  versee  theinselveB.    Nicodemns  comes  as  an  in* 

auirer ;  he  is  told  that  man  must  be  bom  again,  and 
len  he  is  directed  to  the  death  of  Jesus  as  the  meaufi 
of  that  regeneration.  The  earnest  gaze  of  the  womided 
soul  is  to  be  the  condition  of  its  cure ;  and  that  gase 
is  to  be  turned  not  to  Jesus  on  the  mountain,  or  in  the 
temple,  but  on  the  Cross.  This,  then,  is  no  passing  al- 
lusion, but  it  is  the  substance  of  the  Christian  teaching 
addressed  to  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth. 

Another  passage  claims  a  reverent  attention — ^^  If 
any  man  eat  of  this  bread  he  shall  live  for  ever,  and 
the  bread  that  I  will  give  is  Mv  flesh,  which  I  will 

S've  for  the  life  of  the  world."*  He  is  the  bread ;  and 
e  will  give  the  bread.f  If  His  presence  on  earth 
were  the  expected  food,  it  was  given  already ;  but 
would  he  speak  of  "drinking  His  blood"  (ver.  63), 
which  can  only  refer  to  the  dead  }  It  is  on  the  Gross 
that  He  will  afford  this  food  to  His  disciples.  We 
grant  that  this  whole  passage  has  occasioned  as  much 
disputing  among  Christian  commentators  as  it  did 
among  the  Jews  who  heard  it ;  and  for  the  same  reason 
— ^for  the  hardness  of  the  saying.  But  there  stands  the 
saying ;  and  no  candid  person  can  refuse  to  see  a  refer- 
ence in  it  to  the  death  of  Him  that  speaks. 

In  that  discourse,  which  has  weU  been  called  the 
Prayer  of  Consecration  offered  by  our  High  Priest, 
there  is  another  passage  which  cannot  be  alleged  as 
evidence  to  one  who  thinks  that  any  word  appbed  by 
Jesus  to  His  disciples  and  Himself  must  bear  in  both 
cases  precisely  the  same  sense,  but  which  is  really  per- 
tinent to  this  inquiry : — "  Sanctify  them  througn  xhy 
truth :  Thy  wora  is  truth.  As  Thou  hast  sent  Me  into 
the  world,  even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the 
world.  And  for  their  sakes  I  sanctify  Myself,  that  they 
also  might  be  sanctified  through  the  truth.:}^    The  woitl 

•  John  vi.  61. 

t  Some,  omittiDff  (y  ^yit  8cS<r»,  would  read,  "And  my  flesh  is  the  bread 
thai  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world."  So  Tertullian  seems  to  hare  read 
**  Panis  quern  e^o  dedero  pro  salute  muudi  caro  mea  est"  The  sense  is  the  same 
with  the  omission :  but  toe  reoeired  reading  maj  be  saceeflafollj  deteM. 

X  John  zriiL  17-19. 
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offtd^eiPj  ^^Banctih^,"  ^^  consecrate,"  is  used  in  the  8ep- 
tua^nt  for  the  onering  of  sacrifice,*  and  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  man  to  the  Divine  service-f  Here  the 
present  tense,  ''  I  consecrate,"  used  in  a  discourse  in 
which  our  Lord  says  He  is  ^'  no  more  in  the  world,"  is 
conclusive  against  the  interpretation  '^  I  dedicate  My 
life  to  thee ;"  for  life  is  over.  No  self-dedication, 
except  that  by  death,  can  now  be  spoken  of  as  present. 
^^  I  dedicate  Myself  to  Thee,  in  My  death,  that  these 
may  be  a  people  consecrated  to  Inee ;"  such  is  the 
great  thougiit  m  this  sublime  passage,  which  suits  well 
with  His  other  declaration,  that  the  blood  of  His  sacri- 
fice sprinkles  tliem  for  a  new  covenant  with  Ood.  To 
the  great  majority  of  expositors  from  Chrysostom  and 
Cyril,  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  through  tlie  death 
of  Jesus  is  asserted  in  these  verses. 

The  Redeemer  has  already  described  Himself  as  the 
Good  Shepherd  who  lays  down  His  life  for  the  sheep,:}^ 
taking  care  to  distinguish  His  death  from  that  of  one 
who  aies  against  his  \vill  in  striving  to  compass  some 
other  aim  :  "  Therefore  doth  mv  father  love  Me,  be- 
cause I  lay  down  My  life  that  I  might  take  it  again. 
No  man  taketh  it  from  Me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  My- 
self. I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power 
to  take  it  again." 

Other  passages  that  relate  to  His  death  will  occur 
to  the  memory  of  any  Bible  reader.  The  com  of 
wheat  that  dies  in  the  ground  to  bear  much  fruit,§  is 
explained  by  His  own  words  elsewhere,  where  He  says 
that  He  came  '^  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  as  a 
ransom  for  many."| 

4.  Thus,  then,  speaks  Jesus  of  Himself.  What  say 
His  witnesses  of  Him  ?  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,'' 
says  the  Baptist,  "  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world."^  Commentators  differ  about  the  allusions  im* 
plied  in  that  name.  But  take  any  one  of  their  opinions, 
and  a  sacrifice  is  implied.  Is  it  the  Paschal  lamb  that 
is  referred  to?    Is  it  the  lamb  of  the  daily  sacrifice? 

•  LeTit  zziL  S.  t  Namb.  ui.  15.  1  John  z.  11, 17, 18. 

f  John  z.  U.  I  Matt.  xx.  28.  1  John  i.  29. 
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Either  way  the  death  of  the  yictim  is  brought  before 
us.  But  the  allusion  in  all  probability  is  to  the  well- 
known  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (liii.),  to  the  Lamb  brou^t 
to  the  slaughter,  who  bore  our  griefs  and  carried  our 
^  sorrows.* 

5.  The  Apostles  after  the  Besurrection  preach  no 
moral  system,  but  a  belief  in  and  love  of  Christ,  the 
crucified  and  risen  Lord,  through  whom,  if  they  repent, 
men  shall  obtain  salvation,  'nm  was  Peter's  preach- 
ing on  the  day  of  Pentecost  ;t  and  he  appealed  boldly 
to  tlie  Prophets  on  the  ground  of  an  expectation  of  a 
suffering  Messiah.:|:  Philip  traced  out  for  the  Eunuch, 
in  that  picture  of  suffering  holiness  in  the  well-known 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  the  lineaments  of  Jesus  of  Kaza- 
reth.§  The  fii*st  sermon  to  a  Gentile  household  pro- 
claimed Christ  slain  and  risen,  and  added  ^^  that  through 
His  name  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  shall  receive 
remission  of  sins."|  Paul  at  Antioch  preaches  ^^a 
Saviour  Jesus  ;"1[  ^'  through  this  Man  is  preached  unto 

J>'ou  the  forgiveness  of  sms,  and  by  Him  all  that  be- 
ieve  are  justified  from  all  things  from  which  ye  could 
not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Jdoses."**  At  Thessa- 
lonica  all  that  we  learn  of  this  Apostle's  preaching  is 
^'  that  Christ  must  needs  have  suffered  and  risen  again 
from  the  dead :  and  this  Jesus,  whom  I  preach  unto 

iou,  is  Christ."tt  Before  Agrippa  he  declared  that  he 
ad  preached  always  ^'  that  Chnst  should  suffer,  and 
that  He  should  be  the  first  that  should  rise  from  the 
dead  ;":|::|:  and  it  was  this  declaration  that  convinced  his 
royal  hearer  that  he  was  a  crazed  fanatic.  The  ac- 
count of  the  first  founding  of  the  Church  in  the  Acts 

*  See  this  passage  diacassed  fallj  in  the  notes  of  Mejer,  Lange  (J9M- 
werke),  and  Aliord.  The  reference  to  the  Paschal  Lamb  finds  faronr  with 
Grotius  and  others ;  the  reference  to  Isaiah  is  approved  by  Chiysostom  and 
many  others.  The  taking  away  of  sin  (cdpf  ir)  of  the  Baptist,  and  the  bear- 
ing it  (^/pffiy,  Sept.)  of  Isaiah,  have  one  meaning,  and  answer  to  the  Hebrew 
word  KTO*    To  take  the  sins  on  himself  is  to  remoye  them  from  the  sinnen ; 

and  how  can  this  be  through  his  death  except  in  the  way  of  expiation  by  thai 
death  itself? 

t  Acts  ii.  t  Acts  ill.  18. 

§  Acts  Tiii. ;  Isai.  liil.  I  Acts  x. 

If  Acts  xiU.  23.  ^*  Acts  xiii.  88. 88. 

ft  Acts  xTii.  8.  XX  Acts  xxvi.  81. 
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of  the  Apofitles  is  concise  and  fragmentary  ;  and  some- 
times we  have  hardly  any  means  of  judging  what  place 
the  sulferin^  of  Jesus  held  in  the  teachmg  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  but  wnen  we  read  that  they  "  preached  Jesus," 
or  the  like,  it  is  only  fair  to  infer  from  other  passives 
that  the  Cross  of  Christ  was  never  concealed,  whether 
Jews,  or  Oreeks,  or  barbarians  were  the  listeners. 
And  this  very  pertinacity  shows  how  much  weight 
they  attached  to  the  facts  of  the  life  of  our  Lord. 
They  did  not  merely  repeat  in  each  new  place  the  pure 
morality  of  Jesus  as  He  uttered  it  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount :  of  such  lessons  we  have  no  record.  They 
took  in  their  hands,  as  the  strongest  weapon,  the  fact 
that  a  certain  Jew  crucified  afai*  off  in  Jerusalem  was 
the  Son  of  God,  who  had  died  to  save  men  from  their 
sins ;  and  they  offered  to  all  alike  an  interest,  through 
£^th,  in  tlie  resurrection  from  the  dead  of  this  outcast 
of  His  own  people.  No  wonder  that  Jews  and  Greeks, 
judging  in  tlieir  worldly  way,  thought  this  strain  of 
preaching  came  of  folly  or  madness,  and  turned  from 
what  they  thought  unmeaning  jargon. 

6.  We  are  able  to  complete  from  the  Epistles  our 
account  of  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  on  the  Doctrine 
of  Atonement.  "  The  Man  Christ  Jesus  "  is  the  media- 
tor between  God  and  man,  for  in  Him  the  human  nature 
in  its  sinless  purity  is  lifted  up  to  the  Divine,  so  that 
He,  exempt  from  guilt,  can  plead  for  the  guilty.*  Thus 
He  is  the  second  Adam  that  shall  redeem  the  sin  of  the 
first ;  the  interest  of  men  are  bound  up  in  Him,  since 
He  has  power  to  take  them  all  into  Himself.f  This 
salvation  was  provided  by  the  Father,  to  "  reconcile  us 
to  Himself ;":|:  to  whom  the  name  of  "Saviour"  thus 
belongs  ;§  ana  our  redemption  is  a  signal  proof  of  the 
love  of  God  to  us.]  Not  less  is  it  a  proof  of  the  love 
of  Jesus,  since  He  freely  lays  down  His  life  for  us — 
offers  it  as  a  precious  gift,  capable  of  purchasing  all 
the  lost.^    But  there  is  another  side  of  the  truth  more 

*  1  Tim.  ii.  5;  1  John,  a  1,  2;  Heb.  tU.  25. 

t  Epb.  y.  29,  80 ;  Bom.  zii.  5 :  1  Cor.  zr.  22 ;  Rom.  t.  12, 17. 

1  2  Cor.  Y.  18.  §  Luke  i.  47.  |  1  John  ir.  10. 

f  1  Tim.  il  6;  Tit.  il  U;  Eph.  i.  7.    Compare  Matt  zz.  28. 
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painful  to  our  natural  reason.  How  came  this  ezhiln- 
tion  of  Divino  love  to  be  needed  ?  Because  wrath  had 
already  gone  out  against  man.  The  clouds  of  God'i 
anger  gathered  thick  over  the  whole  human  race ;  thejr 
discharged  themselves  on  Jesus  only.  Gk>d  has  made 
Him  to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin.*  He  is  made 
^^  a  curse  "  (a  thing  accursed)  for  us,  that  the  curse  thai 
hangs  over  us  may  be  removed.f  He  bore  our  sins  in 
His  own  body  on  the  tree.^  There  are  those  who 
would  see  on  the  page  of  the  Bible  only  the  sunshine 
of  the  Divine  love ;  but  the  muttering  thunders  of 
Divine  wrath  against  sin  are  heard  there  also  :  and  He 
who  alone  was  no  child  of  wratli,  meets  the  shock  of 
the  thunderstorm,  becomes  a  curse  for  us,  and  a  veasel 
of  wrath ;  and  the  rays  of  love  break  out  of  that  thun- 
der-gloom and  shine  on  the  bowed  head  of  Him  who 
hangs  on  the  Cross,  dead  for  our  sins. 

We  have  spoken,  and  advisedly,  as  if  the  New 
Testament  were,  as  to  this  doctrine,  one  book  in  har- 
mony with  itself.  That  there  are  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment different  types  of  the  one  true  doctrine,  may  be 
admitted  witliout  peril  to  the  doctrine.  The  principal 
types  are  four  in  number. 

7.  In  the  Epistle  of  James  there  is  a  renuurkable 
absence  of  all  explanations  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment. But  this  admission  does  not  amount  to  so  much 
as  may  at  first  appear.  True,  the  key-note  of  the  Epis- 
tle is  that  the  Oospel  is  the  Law  made  perfect,  and  that 
it  is  a  practical  moi*al  system,  in  which  man  finds  him- 
self free  to  keep  the  Divine  law.  But  with  him  Christ 
is  no  mere  lawgiver  appointed  to  impart  the  Jewish 
system.  He  knows  that  Elias  is  a  man  like  himself; 
but  of  the  Person  of  Christ  be  speaks  in  a  differost 
spirit.  He  calls  himself  ^^  a  servant  of  God  and  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  who  is  "  the  Lord  of  Glorv.*'  He 
speaks  of  the  "Word  of  Truth,  of  which  Jesus  has  been 
tne  utterer.  He  knows  Uiat  faith  in  tiie  Lord  of  Glory 
is  inconsistent  with  time-serving  and  "  respect  of  per- 

•  2  Cor.  Y.  21.  t  Gal.  iii.  18.  t  1  Pet  &  SC 
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boub/'  *  "  There  is  one  lawgiver,"  he  says,  "  who  is 
able  to  save  and  to  destroy ;  "  f  and  this  r^rs  no  doubt 
to  Jesus,  whose  second  coming  lie  holds  Up  as  a  motive 
to  obedience.  X  These  and  like  expressioi^s  remove  this 
Epistle  far  out  of  the  sphere  of  Ebionitish  teachinff. 
The  inspired  writer  sees  the  Saviour,  in  tlie  Fathers 

f  lory,  preparing  to  return  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead. 
[e  puts  forth  Christ  as  Prophet  and  King,  for  he  makes 
Him  teacher  and  judge  of  the  world  ;  but  the  office  of 
the  Priest  he  does  not  dwell  on.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
say  that  he  knows  it  not.  Something  must  have  taken 
place  before  he  could  treat  them  with  confidence,  as 
free  creatures,  able  to  resist  temptations,  and  even  to 
meet  temptations  with  joy.  He  treats  "  your  faith  "  as 
something  founded  already,  not  to  be  prepared  by  this 
•pistle.  §  His  purpose  is  a  purely  practical  one.  There 
IB  no  intention  to  unfold  a  Christology,  such  as  that 
which  makes  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans  so  valuable. 
Assuming  that  Jesus  has  manifested  Himself,  and 
begotten  anew  the  human  race,  he  seeks  to  make  them 
^  pray  with  undivided  hearts,  and  bo  considerate  to  the 
poor,  and  strive  with  lusts,  for  which  they  and  not  God 
are  responsible ;  and  bridle  their  tongues,  and  show 
their  fruits  by  tlieir  works.  | 

8.  In  the  teaching  of  St.  Peter  the  doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  our  Lord  is  connected  strictly  with  that  of 
His  work  as  Saviour  and  Messiah.  The  frequent  men- 
tion of  SLis  sufferings  shows  the  prominent  place  he 
would  give  them ;  and  he  puts  forward  as  the  ground 
of  his  own  right  to  teach,  that  he  was  ''  a  witness  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ."^  The  atoning  virtue  of  those 
sufferings  he  dwells  on  with  peculiar  emphasis;  and 
not  less  so  on  the  purifying  influence  of  the  Atonement 
on  the  hearts  of  believers.  He  repeats  again  and  again 
that  Christ  died  for  us ;  **  that  He  bare  our  sins  in  His 

•  James  i.  1,  il  1,  i.  18.  t  James  iv.  12. 

t  James  y.  7-9.  %  James  i.  2, 8,  21. 

I  See  Neander,  'PflaDzane/  b.  ri.  c.  8;  Schmid,  'Theologie  der  N.  T./ 
part  ii. ;  and  Dorner, '  ChristMoeie/  toL  i.  p.  95. 

ir  1  Pet  V.  1.  ♦♦  1  Pet.  u.  21,  in.  18,  Sv.  1. 
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own  body  on  the  tree.  *  He  bare  them ;  and  whit 
does  this  phrase  suggest,  but  the  goat  that  ^^  fihallbear" 
the  iniquities  of  the  people  off  into  the  land  that  wu 
not  inhabited  ?  f  or  else  the  feeling  the  consequences ct 
sin,  as  the  word  is  used  elsewhere  ?  ^  We  have  ta 
choose  between  the  cognate  ideas  of  sacrifice  and  sub- 
stitution. Closely  connected  with  these  statements  are 
ihose  which  connect  moral  reformation  with  the  death 
of  Jesus.  He  bare  our  sins  that  we  might  live  unto 
righteousness.  His  death  is  our  life.  We  are  not  to 
be  content  with  a  self-satisfied  contemplation  of  oar 
redeemed  state,  but  to  live  a  life  worthy  of  it.  §  In 
these  passages  the  whole  Gospel  is  contained ;  we  are 
justified  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  who  bore  our  sing  that 
we  might  be  sanctified  and  renewed  to  a  life  of  godli- 
ness. And  from  this  Apostle  we  hear  again  the  name 
of  ^'  the  Lamb,"  as  well  as  from  John  the  Baptist ;  and 
the  passage  of  Isaiah  comes  back  upon  us  with  unmis- 
takable deamess.  We  are  redeemed  "  with  the  pre- 
cious blood  of  Christ  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot."  I  Every  word  carries  us  back  to  the 
Old  Testament  and  its  sacrificial  svstem :  the  spotless 
victim,  the  release  from  sin  by  its  blood  (elsewhere,  L 
2,  by  the  spriniUng  of  its  bloody,  are  here ;  not  the  type 
and  shadow,  but  the  truth  of  tnem ;  not  a  ceremomid 
purgation,  but  an  effectual  reconcilement  of  man  and 

9.  In  the  inspired  writings  of  John  we  are  struck  at 
once  with  the  emphatic  statements  as  to  the  Divine 
and  human  natures  of  Christ.  A  right  belief  in  the 
incarnation  is  the  test  of  a  Christian  man ;  ^  we  must 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  and  that 
He  is  manifested  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.  ** 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  He  who  has  come  in  the  flesh 
is  the  One  who  alone  has  been  in  the  bosom  of  the 

*  1  Pet  ii.  24.  If  there  were  any  doubt  that  "  for  ns  **  (Mp  iifutm)  metni 
"in  our  stead"  (see  verse  21),  this  24th  rerse,  which  explains  the  former, 
would  set  it  at  rest.  f  Lev.  xvL  22.  X  Lev.  xz.  17, 19. 

i  I  Pet  u.  21-26,  iii.  15-18. 

r  1  Pet  i.  18, 19,  with  Isaiah  lul  7. 

IT  1  John  iv.  S;  John  i.  14;  2  John  7.  •*  1  John  iii  8. 
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Father,  seen  the  things  that  human  eyes  have  never 
seen,  and  has  come  to  declare  them  nnto  ns.  *  This 
Person,  at  once  divine  and  human,  is  "  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins,"  our  "  advocate  with  the  Father,"  sent 
into  the  world  "  that  we  might  live  through  him ;  "  and 
the  means  was  His  laying  down  His  life  for  us,  which 
should  make  us  ready  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the 
brethren,  f  And  the  moral  effect  of  His  redemption 
18,  that  "  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from 
all  sin."  i  The  intimate  connection  between  His  work 
and  our  holiness  is  the  main  subject  of  his  first  Epistle : 
"  Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin."  § 
As  with  St.  Peter  so  with  St.  John,  every  point  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement  comes  out  with  abundant 
clearness.  The  substitution  of  another  who  can  bear 
our  sins,  for  us  who  cannot ;  the  sufferings  and  death 
as  the  means  of  our  redemption,  our  justification  there- 
by, and  our  progress  in  holiness  as  the  result  of  our 
justification. 

10.  To  follow  out  as  fully  in  the  more  voluminous 
writings  of  St.  Paul  the  passages  that  speak  of  our 
salvation  would  far  transgress  the  limits  of  our  space. 
Man,  according  to  this  Apostle,  is  a  transgressor  of  the 
law.  His  conscience  tells  him  that  he  cannot  act  up 
to  that  law  wliich,l:he  same  conscience  admits,  is  divine, 
and  binding  upon  him.  Through  the  old  dispensations 
man  remained  in  this  condition.  Even  the  law  of 
Moses  could  not  justify  him :  it  only  by  its  strict 
behests  held  up  a  mirror  to  conscience  that  its  frailness 
might  be  seen.  Christ  came,  sent  by  the  mercy  of  our 
Famer  who  had  never  forgotten  us;  given  to,  not 
deserved  by  us.  He  came  to  reconcile  men  and  God, 
by  dying  on  the  Cross  for  them  and  bearing  their 
punishment  in  their  stead.  J  He  is  ^^  a  propitiation 
through  faith  in  his  blood :  "  T"  words  which  most  peo- 

*  1  John  i.  2,  ir.  14;  John  i.  14-18. 

t  1  John  ii.  1,  2,  ir.  9, 10,  t.  11-18,  ill  16,  t.  6,  i.  7 ;  John  zi.  51. 

i  1  John  17.  SI  John  iiL  9. 

I  2  Cor.  y.  14-21 ;  Rom.  t.  6-8.  These  two  pasMges  are  decisive  as  to 
the  fact  of  substitution ;  thej  might  be  fortified  with  manj  others. 

t  Rom.  iii.  25,  26.  Compare -Leyit  ztL  15.  'IAacrH|pior  meani  *'Tictim 
for  expiation." 
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?le  will  find  imintelligible  except  in  reference  to  the 
^d  Testament  and  its  sacrifices.  He  is  the  ransom,  or 
price  paid,  for  the  redemption  of  man  from  all  iniquity.* 
The  wrath  of  God  was  against  man ;  but  it  did  not  fall 
on  man.  Grod  made  His  bon  "  to  be  sin  for  us  "  though 
He  knew  no  sin  ;  and  Jesus  suffered  though  men  had 
sinned.  By  this  act  God  and  man  were  reconciled,  f 
On  the  side  of  man  trust  and  love  and  hope  take  the 
place  of  fear  and  of  an  evil  conscience  ;  on  the  side  of 
God,  that  terrible  wrath  of  His,  which  is  revealed  from 
heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  unri^hteousn^BS  of 
men,  is  turned  away,  j  The  question  wnether  we  are 
reconciled  to  God  only,  or  God  is  also  reconciled  to  ns, 
might  be  discussed  on  deep  metaphysical  grounds ;  but 
we  purposely  leave  that  on  one  side  at  present,  content 
to  show  that  at  all  events  the  intention  of  God  to  punish 
man  is  averted  by  this  "  propitiation  "  and  "  reconcile- 
ment." 

11.  Different  views  are  held  about  the  authorship 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  by  modem  critics.  But 
its  numerous  points  of  contact  with  the  other  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  must  be  recognized.  In  both,  the  incom- 
pleteness of  Judaism  is  dwelt  on  ;  redemption  from  sin 
and  guilt  is  what  religion  has  to  do  for  men,  and  this 
the  law  failed  to  secure.  In  both,  reconciliation  and 
forgiveness  and  a  new  moral  power  in  the  believers  are 
the  fruits  of  the  work  of  Jesus.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  Paul  shows  that  the  Law  failed  to  justify ; 
and  that  faith  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  must  be  the  ground 
of  justification.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the 
same  result  follows  from  an  argument  rather  different: 
all  that  the  Jewish  system  aimed  to  do  is  accomplished 
in  Christ  in  a  far  more  perfect  manner.  The  Gospel 
has  a  better  Priest,  more  effectual  sacrifices,  a  more 
profound  peace.  In  the  one  Epistle  the  Law  seems  set 
aside  wholly  for  the  system  of  faith  ;  in  the  other  the 
Law  is  exalted  and  glorified  in  its  Gospel  shape.     But 

•  Titus  iL  14.    StUl  stronger  in  1  Tim.  ii.  6.  "  ransom  instead  of"  (^b^ 
Kvrpw),    Also  Eph.  i.  7  {iaroK^pmris) ;  1  Oor.  v.  20.  Til  28. 
t  Rom.  T.  10;  2  Cor.  ▼.  18-20;  Eph.  ii.  10;  CoL  u  21. 
t  Bom.  i  18,  T.  9;  1  Thes.  i.  10. 
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the  aim  is  precisely  the  same,  to  show  the  weakness  of 
the  Law  and  tlie  effectual  fruit  of  the  Gospel. 

12.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  how  far  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  effects  of  the 
death  of  Jesus  is  continuous  and  consistent.  Are  the 
declarations  of  our  Lord  about  Himself  the  same  as 
those  of  James  and  Peter,  John  and  Paul  ?  and  are 
those  of  the  Apostles  consistent  with  each  other  ?  The 
several  points  of  this  mysterious  transaction  may  be 
thus  roughly  described : — 

1.  God  sent  His  Son  into  the  world  to  redeem  lost 
and  ruined  man  from  sin  and  death,  and  the  Son  will- 
ingly took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant  for  this 
puipose ;  and  thus  the  Father  and  the  Son  manifested 
their  love  for  us. 

2.  God  the  Father  laid  upon  His  Son  the  weight 
of  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  so  that  He  bare  in  His 
own  body  the  wrath  which  men  must  else  have  borne, 
because  there  was  no  other  way  of  escape  for  them ; 
and  thus  the  Atonement  was  a  manifestation  of  Divine 
justice. 

3.  The  effect  of  the  Atonement  thus  wrought  is,  that 
man  is  placed  in  a  new  position,  freed  from  the  domin- 
ion of  sin,  and  able  to  follow  holiness ;  and  thus  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement  ought  to  work  in  all  the 
hearers  a  sense  of  love,  of  obedience,  and  of  self-sac- 
rifice. 

Li  shorter  words,  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ 
is  a  proof  of  Divine  love  and  of  Divine  justice^  and  is 
for  us  a  document  of  obedience. 

Of  the  four  great  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
Peter,  Paul,  and  John  set  forth  every  one  of  these 
points.  Peter,  the  "  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ," 
tells  us  that  we  are  redeemed  with  the  blood  of  Jesus, 
as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot ;  says 
that  Christ  bare  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree? 
If  we  "have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,"*  we 
must  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  contemplation  of  our  re- 
deemed state,  but  miist  live  a  life  worthy  of  it.    No 

•  1  Pet  ii.  8. 
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one  can  well  donbt,  who  reads  the  two  Epistles,  that 
the  love  of  God  and  Christ,  and  the  justice  of  God,  and 
the  duties  thereby  laid  on  us,  all  have  their  value  in 
them ;  but  the  love  is  less  dwelt  on  than  the  justice, 
whilst  the  most  prominent  idea  of  all  is  the  moral  and 
practical  working  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  upon  the  lives 
of  men. 

With  St.  John,  acain,  all  three  points  find  place. 
That  Jesus  willingly  laid  down  His  life  for  us,  and  is 
an  advocate  with  the  Father ;  that  He  is  also  the  pro- 
pitiation, the  suflFering  sacrifice  for  our  sins ;  and  that 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,  for 
that  whoever  is  bom  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin  ;  all  are 

{)ut  forward.  The  death  of  Christ  is  both  justice  and 
ove,  both  a  propitiation  and  an  act  of  loving  self-sur- 
render ;  but  the  moral  efloct  upon  us  is  more  promi- 
nent even  than  these. 

In  the  Epistles  of  Paul  the  three  elements  are  all 
present.  In  such  expressions  as  a  ransom,  a  propitia- 
tion, who  was  "  made  sin  for  us,"  the  wrath  of  God 
against  sin,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  turned  away, 
are  presented  to  us.  Yet  not  wrath  alone.  "  The  love 
of  Christ  constraineth  us ;  because  we  thus  judee,  that 
if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead :  and  mat  He 
died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth 
live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  Him  which  died  for  them, 
and  rose  again."*  Love  in  Him  begets  love  in  us,  and 
in  our  reconciled  state  the  holiness  which  we  could  not 
practise  before  becomes  easy. 

The  reasons  for  not  finding  from  St.  James  similar 
evidence,  we  have  spoken  of  already. 

Now  in  which  of  these  points  is  there  the  semblance 
of  contradiction  between  the  Apostles  and  their  Master? 
In  none  of  them.  In  the  Gospels,  as  in  the  Epistles, 
Jesus  is  held  up  as  the  sacrifice  and  victim,  ausmSng  a 
•cup  from  which  His  human  nature  shrank,  reeling  in 
Him  a  sense  of  desolation  such  as  we  fail  utterly  to 
comprehend  on  a  theory  of  human  motives.  Yet  no 
one  takes  from  Him  His  preciQ^s  redeeming  life ;  He 

♦  2  Cor.  V.  14, 15. 
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lays  it  down  of  Himself,  out  of  His  great  love  for  men. 
But  men  are  to  deny  themselves,  and  take  up  their 
cross  and  tread  in  His  steps.  They  are  His  friends  only 
if  they  keep  His  commands  and  follow  His  footsteps. 
IL  We  must  consider  it  proved  that  these  three 

?oint8  or  moments  are  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  New 
estament.  What  is  there  about  this  teaching  that 
has  provoked  in  times  past  and  present  so  much  dispu- 
tation ?  Not,  I  am  persuaded,  tne  hardness  of  the  doc- 
trine,— for  none  of  tne  theories  put  in  its  place  are  any 
easier, — ^but  its  want  of  logical  completeness.  Sketched 
out  for  us  in  a  few  broad  lines,  it  tempts  the  fancy  to 
fill  it  in  and  lend  it  colour ;  and  we  do  not  always  re- 
member that  the  hands  that  attempt  this  are  trymg  to 
make  a  mystery  into  a  theory,  an  mfinite  truth  into  a 
finite  one,  and  to  reduce  the  great  things  of  God  into 
the  narrow  limits  of  our  little  field  of  view.  To  whom 
was  the  ransompaid  ?  What  was  Satan's  share  of  the 
transaction  ?  How  can  one  suffer  for  another  ?  How 
could  the  Redeemer  be  miserable  when  He  was  con- 
scious that  His  work  was  one  which  could  bring  happi- 
ness to  the  whole  human  race  ?  Yet  this  concStion  of 
indefiniteness  is  one  which  is  imposed  on  us  in  the  re- 
ception of  every  mystery :  praver,  the  incarnation,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  are  all  subjects  that  pass  far 
beyond  our  range  of  thought.  And  here  we  see  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  connecting  so  closely  our  redemp- 
tion with  our  reformation,  n  the  object  were  to  give 
us  a  complete  theory  of  salvation,  no  doubt  there  would 
be  in  the  Bible  much  to  seek.  The  theory  is  gathered 
by  fragments  out  of  many  an  exhortation  and  warning ; 
nowhere  does  it  stand  out  entire,  and  without  logical 
flaw.  But  if  we  assume  that  the  New  Testament  is 
written  for  the  guidance  of  sinful  hearts,  we  find  a 
wonderful  aptness  for  that  particular  end.  Jesus  is 
proclaimed  as  the  solace  of  our  fears,  as  the  foxmder 
of  our  moral  life,  as  the  restorer  of  our  lost  relation 
with  our  Father.  If  He  had  a  cross,  there  is  a  cross 
for  us ;  if  He  pleased  not  Himself,  let  us  deny  our- 
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Belves ;  if  He  Buffered  for  sin,  let  ns  hate  sin.*  And 
the  qnestiou  ought  not  to  be,  What  do  aU  these  mjB- 
teries  mean?  but,  Arc  these  thoughts  really  such  as 
will  serve  to  guide  our  life  and  to  assuage  our  terrors 
in  the  hour  of  death?  Ihe  answer  is  twofold— -one 
from  history  and  one  from  experience.  The  preaching 
of  the  Cross  of  the  Lord  even  in  this  simple  fashicm 
converted  the  world.  The  same  doctrine  is  now  the 
ground  of  any  definite  hope  that  we  find  in  ourselycB, 
of  forgiveness  of  sins  and  of  everlasting  life. 

Now,  in  examining  the  history  of  the  Doctrine  we 
shall  expect  to  find,  as  in  the  case  of  other  doctrineB, 
that  attempts  have  been  made  to  force  fix)m  Scripture 
a  clearer  and  more  definite  statement  than  is  found 
there  at  first  sight.  We  should  also  expect  that  these 
attempts  at  greater  precision  had  been  accompanied 
often,  if  not  always,  with  the  loss  of  some  element  on 
which  the  Bible  insists. 

But  we  are  told  at  the  outset  that  the  position 
which  this  doctrine  holds  in  the  history  of  early  con- 
troversies is  far  from  being  so  prominent  as  that  which 
we  assign  it  now.  The  answer  is,  that  in  the  first  ages 
the  disputes  which  prevailed  about  the  Person  of  Jesus 
superseded  the  discussion  of  the  Atonement,  because 
they  contained  and  implied  it.  More  than  once,  when 
the  ostensible  argument  was  the  nature  of  Hie  Ee- 
decmer,  Athanasius  insisted  that  if  the  Son  of  Ood  had 
been  such  a  one  as  Arians  and  Sabellians  dreamed  of, 
He  could  not  have  redeemed  the  world.  How  could 
a  man  who  was  only  one  among  other  men  have  pow^ 
to  redeem  them  all  ?  It  needed  the  Son  of  God,  who 
had  power  over  all  men,  to  redeem  them.f     And 

*  Pages  mi^ht  be  filled  with  examples  of  this,  and  yet  Mr.  Garden 
(*  Tracts  for  Pnests  and  People/  iii.  p.  4)  starts  back  fix>m  one  of  tbem  m 
Crusoe  did  from  the  footprint  in  the  sand.  "  In  1  Pet.  i.  18,  we  hare  an  im- 
pressive sentence,  which  we  read  on  in  our  habitual  kej  of  thought,  but  are 
surprised  to  find  that  it  does  not  end  on  the  kej-note: — 'Forasmuch  as  Te 
know  that  ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  thin^,  as  silver  and  gold, 
from  [it  is  here  that  modem  ears  and  thoughts  will  anticipate  a  difierent  end- 
ing! jour  vain  conversation  received  bj  tradition  from  your  fiithera.'  **  This 
is  toe  usual  key-note  of  Scripture,  but  not  the  only  note.  The  same  Epistis 
speaks  of  redemption  from  wrath  and  eternal  death  (1  Pet.  L  5,  iL  10,  iv. 
17, 18X 

f  Cont.  Arian.  L  $  49.    Comp.  L  SS  19>  87,  ii.  %  14,  2a 
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Arians,  conscions  of  this,  rested  the  redemption  of  meiiy 
Dot  on  any  power  inherent  in  the  Savionr^s  nature,  but 
on  the  simple  declaration  of  God  that  the  curse  was 
removed.*  Cyril  objjects  to  Nestorius  that  his  doctrine 
makes  the  Atonement  meaningless,  fitir'it  refers  it,  not 
to  one  who  is  God  and  man,  but  to  a  man,  whose  relsr 
tion  to  God  the  Word  is  only  extemal.f  When  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  was  the  subject 
of  searching  controversy,  the  doctrine  of  Atonement 
^did  not  emerge  as  the  subject  of  a  separate  dispute : 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  never  far  off.  And 
it  may  be  tnat  this  is  the  clue  to  our  present  discus- 
sions about  the  Atonement.  As  of  old  it  was  involved 
in  another  controversy,  so  now  the  subject  of  that  other 
controversy  is  involved  in  this ;  and  when  we  are  in- 
vited to  discuss  whether  one  man  can  ever  bear  the 
sins  of  another,  and  whether  vicarious  punishment 
could  ever  be  agreeable  to  God's  justice,  we  cannot 
but  notice  that  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  is  never 
Btiongly  asserted  on  that  side,  or  assumed  as  an  ele- 
ment in  the  argument.  The  death  of  Jesus  is  dis- 
cussed as  the  death  of  a  mere  man.  The  most  incau- 
tious rhetorical  flights  of  orthodox  sermons  are  selected 
for  assault,  in  which  a  substitution  of  the  innocent  for 
the  guilty  is  spoken  of  under  the  forms  and  phrases  of 
human  law,  in  the  very  points  where  human  law  is  not 
applicable ;  and  the  more  deliberate  expositions  of  faith 
are  put  on  one  side.  We  are  accused  of  making  that 
the  comer-stone  of  the  Christian  faith  which  no  creed 
fully  defines.  He  necessity  of  our  position  compels 
us  to  make  the  Atonement  prominent.  But  all  the 
faith  is  involved  in  the  discussion.  When  the  views 
of  Socinus  on  the  Atonement  are  brought  forth  again, 
his  notions  as  to  the  Redeemer's  person  are  probably 
not  far  off. 

In  modem  writers  who  have  touched  the  subject,  an 
undue  prominence  is  given  to  one  feature  of  the  patristic 
teaching,  the  notion  that  the  ransom  paid  by  our  Lord 
was  paid  to  the  Devil,  into  whose  power  man  had 

♦  Cont.  Arian.  U.  %  68.  X  Adv.  Nestorina,  m.  2. 
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passed  throngh  sin.*'  Thus  what  is  for  the  most  part 
rhetorical  playing  with  words,  is  put  forward  as  if  it 
were  the  sole  and  the  serious  belief  of  these  writers. 
The  story  bears  a  very  different  telling.  There  is  not 
space  for  it  here ;  but  a  few  quotations  may  be  useful 
The  old  Epistle  to  Diognetus  f  tells'  how  God  gave  His 
Son  a  ransom  for  us ;  and  we  are  to  rejoice  that  the 
Holy  One  died  for  the  evil-doers,  the  sinless  for  the 
sinful ;  for  what  was  there,  short  of  His  righteousness, 
that  would  cover  our  sins  ?  Clement  of  Kome  X  8©C8 
the  truth  not  less  clearly.  According  to  Ignatius,  S  we 
owe  our  salvation  to  Christ  crucified  for  us  in  the  nesh, 
and  to  His  "God-blessed  passion."  To  the  Jewish 
objection  that  the  cross  is  accursed,  and  therefore  un- 
worthy of  Messiah,  Justin  Martyr  retorts  that  this  is 
matter  for  those  to  be  ashamed  of  who  inflicted  the 
death,  when  the  Father  of  all  had  "  willed  that  His 
Christ  should  take  the  curses  of  all  for  the  whole  race 
of  man,  knowing  that  He  would  raise  Him  up  after  He 
had  been  crucihed  and  put  to  death."  |  By  Irenseus 
the  Scriptural  accounts  of  the  Redemption  are  promi- 
nently put  forward.  As  a  man  caused  the  fall,  a  man 
must  cause  the  restoration  ;  he  must  be  a  man  able  to 
sum  up  (recapitulare)  all  the  human  species  in  himself, 
so  as  to  bear  the  punishment  of  all,  and  to  render  an 
obedience  that  will  compensate  for  their  innumerable 
acts  of  disobedience.  It  suits  not  with  the  Divine  nature 
to  effect  His  will  by  force,  but  rather  by  love  and  influ- 
ence ;  hence  came  the  voluntary  self-sacrifice,  out  of 
exceeding  love,  of  the  divine  Son  of  Man,  who  is  truly 
Gk>d  and  man ;  and  hence  too  men  are  not  dragged,  but 
drawn  back  to  God  from  sin,  embracing  by  an  act  of 
their  will  the  offers  of  mercy  made  them  through  Christ. 
But,  combined  with  these  statements,  there  are  indica- 
tions at  least  of  the  idea  that  Christ  died  to  redeem  men 
from  a  real  objective  power  which  Satan  had  acquired 
over  them,  so  that  the  redeeming  price  was  paid,  not  so 

*  Professor  Jowett,  ii.  572.  Mr.  Gardner  (p.  4)  derotes  serentoeD  Unef 
to  the  subject  of  the  Fathers,  and  this  theory  occnpies  the  whole  of  them ;  at 
if  there  were  no  other  opinions  worth  mentioning. 

f  Ch.  ix.  X  Ch.  1.  S  Ad  Smjm.  ch.  i.         |  Dial.  Ti7ph.,S  95. 
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mach  by  way  of  debt  due  to  the  righteousness  and  jus- 
tice of  God,  as  by  way  of  ransom  to  release  them  from 
a  conqueror,  and  to  restore  them  to  God,  to  whom  they 
originally  belonged.  "  Since,"  says  he,  "  the  apostasy 
[the  Devil]  unjustly  got  the  dominion  over  us,  andf, 
though  we  belonged  by  nature  to  the  omnipotent  God, 
alienated  us  a^inst  nature  and  made  us  his  own  disci- 
ples, the  Word  of  God  [Christ],  powerful  in  all  things 
and  perfect  in  justice,  acted  justly  in  regard  to  the 
apostasy  [the  Devil],  redeeming  from  it  that  which  was 
His  own ;  not  by  force,  in  the  way  that  it  got  dominion 
over  us  in  the  beginning,  when  it  carried  off  insatiably 
that  which  belonged  not  to  it,  but  by  persuasion  {aecunr 
dum  atiadelam\  as  it  became  God  to  receive  what  He 
would,  by  the  use  of  persuasion,  not  of  force,  that  justice 
should  not  be  infringed,  nor  yet  that  which  God  created 
of  old  should  perish."  *  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
words  "  by  persuasion  "  mean  by  a  way  which  the  Devil 
himself  must  be  convinced  was  right  and  reasonable, 
but  this  would  be  straujgely  inconsistent  with  the  general 
views  of  the  writer.  The  apostate  spirit,  as  he  says  in 
another  place,  persuaded  men  to  transgress,  but  he  used 
fraud  and  wrong  to  compass  his  purpose;  and  here 
Irenaeus  contrasts  with  this  false  persuasion,  which  he 
calls  force  and  injustice,  the  fair  and  just  persuasion  by 
which  the  Son  of  Man,  who  has  been  lifted  up,  draws 
all  men  back  to  Him.  The  persuasion  is  addressed  to 
lost  men,  and  not  to  Satan.  W  ith  Irenseus  the  redemp- 
tion was  not  a  friendly  treaty  between  two  powers  for 
the  release  of  prisoners ;  he  says  that  Christ  contended 
with,  repulsed,  conquered,  despoiled,  and  bound  the 
enemy  of  God  and  man.  The  point  on  which  he  lays 
most  stress  is  certainly  not  the  power  which  Satan  has 
acquired,  but  the  power  that  belongs  inherently  to  our 
Bedeemer  of  sunmiing  up  in  Himself  the  interests  of 
the  whole  human  race.  He  sees  that  to  offer  a  sacrifice 
for  all  mankind  is  a  privilege  that  can  belong  only  to 
man  on  one  side,  for  man's  fault  is  in  question ;  only  to 
the  Divine  Son  of  God  on  the  other,  for  only  He  can 

*  Ad¥.  H«r.  T.  i.  !• 
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control  the  destinies  of  all  men.  If  the  ^^persnaBioD" 
has  been  rightly  referred  to  manj  and  not  to  Satan  (and 
Domer  seems  to  have  clearly  established  it  *)^  then 
Irenseas  goes  very  little  beyond  Holy  Scripture  in  hb 
attempt  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  power  of  the  Evil 
One  over  us.  In  both  we  are  to  be  redeemed  from 
Satan  and  from  death,  in  both  the  offering  of  One  whose 
power  over  the  human  race  is  unlimited  shall  procure 
deliverance.  The  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  knit 
up  with  that  of  the  Incarnation ;  and  he  does  not  ask 
wnether  one  man  can  suffer  for  another,  but  what  man- 
ner of  person  He  must  be  whose  sufferings  can  have 
power  over  all  others  to  save  them. 

The  doctrine  of  Athanasius  will  furnish  another 
sample  of  patristic  teaching.  Man  fell  through  sin, 
says  this  great  teacher ;  ana  the  ri^teousness  of  God 
was  thus  brought  into  conflict  with  His  goodness.  Ao- 
,  cording  to  His  righteousness  and  truth,  He  who  has 
given  the  law  must  inflict  the  allotted  punishment  on 
those  who  break  it :  but  then  His  goodness  could  not 
suffer  that  man,  made  in  his  own  image,  should  peiicb 
through  the  deceit  of  the  Devil  and  his  angels.  It  were 
better  he  had  not  been  created.  How  shall  tfaia  contra- 
diction be  solved  ?  By  man's  repentance  ?  Simple  re- 
pentance would  be  insufficient  on  two  grounds ;  because 
the  Divine  veracity,  which  had  promised  deatfi,  would 
not  have  been  satisfied,  and  because  this  would  not  free 
man  from  the  physical  corruption  {^  tcarh  ^vaiv  ^op£^ 
which  he  had  incurred.  The  Word  of  God,  the  Bon, 
who  created  the  world,  can  alone  restore  it.  He  is 
above  all,  and  can  suffer  and  satisfy  for  all,  and  free  all 
from  their  natural  corruption ;  for  He  indeed  created 
them  at  first,  and  so  can  re-create.  In  order  to  due 
restoration.  He,  the  incorporeal  and  incorruptible  Word, 
made  for  Himself  a  temple,  a  house,  in  a  human  form 
and  flesh.  Now  and  then  the  expressions  of  Athanasius 
savour  of  Apollinarian  views,  as  though  Christ  were 
the  nature  of  God  in  the  form  of  man,  tne  human  mind 

*  '  Person  Chritti,'  rol.  i.,  p.  479,  note  against  Banr,  <  YersGhnnng/  p.  S5; 
compare  notes  in  Thomson's  ^Bampton  Leetores,'  p.  287. 
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being  left  oat  of  the  account ;  but  in  other  places  no 
one  has  more  strongly  expressed  himself  against  this 
very  error,  and  his  comment  on  the  woi*ds  "  Let  this 
cup  pass  from  me,"  and  on  "  The  spirit  is  willing,  but 
the  nesh  is  weak,"  is  that  they  reveal  two  wills  in  man 
— the  human,  that  is  of  the  flesh,  and  the  Divine,  which 
is  from  God.    The  analogy  between  the  creation  and 
the  restoration  of  man  is  closely  pursued  by  Athanasius. 
He  describes  the  redemption  more  as  a  mere  renewal 
than  as  a  development  and  completion  of  the  creation 
of  man ;  and  here  lies  the  peculiarity  of  his  system. 
The  curse  of  death  is  taken  away ;  but  more  than  this, 
the  Word  becomes,  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  living 
principle  diflfused  through  the  hearts  of  men,  freeing 
them  from  the  power  of  sin,  and  enduing  them  with 
immortality.     What  part  the  death  of  the  Lord  bears 
in  our  restoration  will  appear  from  such  expressions  as 
these.    His  death  is  ^^  a  sacrifice  offered  on  behalf  of 
all  and  instead  of  all ; "  *  and  it  reconciles  us  to  the 
FatheTjf  for  in  it  Jesus  took  on  Him  the  punishments 
to  which  we  were  liable,  and,  by  suffering  in  His  own 
body  our  punishment,  conferred  salvation  on  us.  ±    His 
death  paia  a  debt,  §  and  was  a  ransom  for  us.  |    As  our 
High-Priest  He  brought  Himself  as  an  offering  to  the 
Father,  to  purge  us  from  our  sins  by  His  own  blood.T 
Ihe  power  of  this  sacrifice  to  reconcile  for  the  whole 
human  species  arose  from  the  position  in  which  Jesus 
stands  to  us  all ;  He  is  the  Creator,  and  again  He  is  the 
Buler  of  all  the  world  tod  of  mankind,  and  so  n6tbing 
that  He  does  but  must  influence  all.    When  a  king 
comes  into  a  great  city,  and  takes  up  his  dwelling  in  a 
single  house  of  it,  the  honour  of  the  visit  is  reflected  on 
all  the  city;   enemies  and  robbers  desist  from  their 
work,  and,  through  the  presence  in  one  house,  the  whole 
city  is  protected.    So  it  is  with  the  presence  of  our 
King.**    Who  can  fail  to  see  in  this  system  all  the 
Scriptural  elements  of  the  Atonement  faithfully  pre- 

• 
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served  ?  More  than  this  might  be  proved  if  space  and 
time  allowed :  the  anxious  recurrence  to  Holy  Writ  as 
the  rule  qf  faith,  the  correction  by  the  light  of  Scripture 
of  statements  that  run  perilously  close  to  error.  In  the 
Fathers  the  various  representations  of  the  work  of  the 
Lord, — the  ransom,  the  sacrifice,  the  conflict  with  Satan, 
— ^all  have  reference  to  His  death.  We  have  seen  this 
in  Athanasius.  Tertullian  uses  the  phrase  that  Christ 
is  "  the  universal  Priest  of  Gk)d,"  *  in  reference  to  His 
ofiering  of  Himself  for  men.  Ko  doubt  the  theories 
on  this  subject  were  indefinite  and  incomplete;  but  a 
greater  mistake  could  not  be  made  than  to  suppose  that 
the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  and  substitution  was  absent 
from  the  patristic  writings,  and  lay  dormant  till  the 
voice  of  Anselm  woke  it  Origen,  who  is  often  said  to 
know  nothing  of  the  substitutive  sufferings  of  the  Lord, 
asserts  them  expressly  in  several  pa8sages.f  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  not  less  so: — ''We  were  enemies  of  God 
through  sin,  and  God  had  appointed  the  sinner  to  die. 
One  of  two  things  therefore  must  needs  have  happened, 
— that  God  keeping  His  word  should  destroy  all  men, 
or  that  in  His  lovmg  kindness  He  should  cancel  the 
sentence.  But  behold  the  wisdom  of  Gt)d ;  He  pre- 
served both  the  truth  of  His  sentence  and  the  exercise 
of  His  loving  kindness.  Christ  took  our  sins  in  ffis 
own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we,  beinff  dead  to  sin,  should 
live  to  righteousness." :t  So  Cynl  of  Alexandria: — 
"Since  tliey  who  were  the  servants  of  sin  were  made 
subject  to  the  punishment  of  sin,  He  who  was  free  from 
sin,  and  had  trod  the  paths  of  all  righteousness,  under- 
went the  punishment  of  sinners,  destroying  by  His 
Cross  the  sentence  of  the  old  curse  . .  .  ^  being  made  a 
curse  for  us.' "  §  The  same  doctrine  is  found  in  Augus- 
tine, Hilary  .of  Poitiers,  and  Ambrose.  Kone  of  these 
writers  worked  out  into  a  system  the  doctrine  of  the 

♦  Cont.  Mare.  it.  9. 

t  Cont  Cels.  ii.  28,  and  rol.  xriiL  14,  Ezplan.  in  Epiat  ad  Bom.  liL  8. 
Compare  Mdhler,  Sjmbolik.  p.  247. 

1  Catech.  ziiL  88. 

i  De  Incamatione,  ch.  xxr.  in  Mai's  Patmm  Bibliotheca.    It  is  doobtfiil 
whether  this  work  is  Cjrrirs,  bat  it  ia  of  about  the  same  date,  and  oftber 
aagea  as  express  are  quoted  Irom  Gjril's  admowledged  works. 
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substitutive  sacrifice  of  Christ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  pre- 
tend, ^ith  these  passages  before  us,  that  Anselm  was 
the  inventor  of  the  doctrine,  and  the  destroyer  of  another 
which  is  supposed  to  have  usurped  dominion  over  the 
minds  of  all  the  Fathers.  It  is  something  more  than' 
absurd  when  words  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen  which  he  never  spoke,  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  no  danger  in  errors  about  the  mode  of  our 
redemption.  * 

*  By  what  meaos  a  weak  cause  may  be  supported  will  appear  from  the 
hiatorj  of  a  spurious  ouotation.  Mr.  Garden,  in  his  tract  already  quoted, 
MTs:  '*  In  the  stronff  language  of  Gresorj  Nazianzen^  we  may  affirm  that 
'  toe  modern  which  Cnristlias  redeemea  us  is  a  matter  m  which  we  may  err 
without  danger/  "  If  Grefforr  the  Theologian  had  made  such  an  assertion, 
no  doubt  the  lansruaffe  would  have  been  as  strong  as  it  was  startling.  But 
be  nerer  did.  Mr.  Garden  follows  Professor  Jowett.  who  says :  "  Gregory 
of  [tie]  Naxianzen  numbers  speculations  about  the  sufferings  of  Christ  among 
those  things  on  which  it  is  useful  to  haye  correct  ideas,  but  not  dangerous  to 
be  mistaken."  Professor  Jowett  has  followed  F.  C.  Baur,  who,  howeyer, 
quotes  the  whole  passage,  and  not  a  fragment  of  a  sentence,  and  admits  that 
it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  Gregory's  yiews.  The  passaee  in 
question  comes  from  the  first  of  the  *  Theological  Orations'  of  Gregory  (Orat. 
zxyii.  [xxxiii.l),  in  which  he  is  inyeighing  against  the  Eunomians  for  the 
length  to  whicn  they  carry  their  speculations  on  the  nature  and  counsels  of 
God.  He  suggests  other  subjects  of  discussion  from  profiine  philosophy,  in 
which  they  may  show  off  their  skill  and  eloquence  witnout  wronging  God  by 
irreyerence.  He  then  says :  "  But  if  you  think  these  thinss  unworthy  of 
discussion,  as  trifling  things  that  haye  been  often  refuted,  and  desire  to  em- 
ploy yourself  on  your  own  subjects,  and  seek  the  distinction  that  may  arise 
m>m  these,  I  will  afford  you  eyen  here  a  wide  field.  Philosophize  about  the 
world  or  worlds,  about  matter,  the  soul,  about  reasonable  creatures  higher 
and  lower,  about  resurrection,  judgment,  retribution,  thstvfferinaaof  Christ; 
for  in  theae  thinqa  to  attain  our  oitject  ia  not  uteUuy  and  tofaiiqfU  itfrea 
from  peril  (ri  irmryx^trfu'  obK  txjp'n<'^ov  irol  t^  iiafAairraj^t¥  ijcMwow).^ 
Here  inere  is  not  a  word  about  **  the  mode  in  which  Christ  has  redeemed 
us; ''  the  nature  of  our  Lord's  sufferings  is  what  they  are  allowed  to  discuss, 
and  not  the  consequences  of  those  sufferings,  of  which  no  hint  is  giyen.  As 
well  say  that  the  passage  tells  us  it  is  safe  to  err  on  the  side  of  materialism, 
because  matter  is  mentioned ;  or  safe  to  deny  the  soul's  immortality,  because 
the  soul  is  mentioned.  There  are  questions,  physical  and  metaphysical, 
about  all  these  things,  which  admit  ordiscussion,  and  yet  need  not  trench  on 
vital  Christiao  truth.  The  origin  and  duration  of  the  worid,  the  nature  of 
matter,  the  soul's  connexion  with  the  body,  the  nature  of  reason,  the  state  of 
the  body  in  the  resurrection,  the  nature  of  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
the  sufferings  of  the  Lord,  how  far  physical  and  how  far  mental,  are  all  ques- 
tions of  this  sort  It  is  not  eyen  clear  that  the  word  Sioftopr^iy  means  '*  to 
err  from  the  truth:"  it  may  be,  as  Leunclayius  renders  it,  "to  fail  of  your 
object"  and  the  object  in  this  case  is  success  in  disputation.  But  on  this  I 
do  not  insist.  We  haye  here  the  solitary  patristic  quotation  by  which  lax 
riews  about  the  Atonement  are  supposed  to  oe  encouraged ;  and  Mr.  Jowett 
prints  part  of  the  sentence,  when  Uie  whole  would  haye  at  once  disarmed 
m»  argument,  whilst  Mr.  Garden  puts  words  into  the  mouth  of  this  Father 
iHiich  tie  neyer  used,  which  he  oomd  not  and  would  not  haye  used.  We  are 
thankful  for  the  •Hmi^nn  thai  tbii  is  the  beat  that  can  be  dooa  on  that  aide 
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7.  But  it  is  time  to  pass  to  Anselm,  tne  repnted 
parent  of  our  modern  teaching ;  and  we  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  satisfied  upon  the  question  whether  he  has 
or  has  not  supplanted  the  Bible  in  our  pulpits  sjjA 
treatises,  and  in  our  thoughts.  The  Ckir  J)eus  Hanu^ 
of  this  great  and  truly  humble  writer,  is  an  attempt  to 
answer  the  question,  Why  was  it  requisite  for  man's 
salvation  that  God  should  become  man?  Considering 
the  Divine  omnipotence,  we  might  expect  that  the 
mere  fiat  of  His  will  or  the  acceptance  of  some  lower 
sacrifice  than  that  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God 
might  have  sufficed  to  effect  the  reconciliation.  The 
incidents  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Crucifixion  aeem 
derogatory  to  God  ;  the  Infinite  Spirit  clothing  Him- 
self with  a  finite  nature,  and  allowing  finite  men  and 
the  power  of  evil  to  assail  and  triumph  over  Him, 
these  are  representations  that  may  shock  our  revei^ 
ence.  If  reaemption  was  re(]^uirea  at  all,  why  was  it 
not  effected  by  means  of  a  sinless  man  who  was  no 
more  than  man !  A  mere  man  caused  the  fall,  a  mere 
man  might  have  sufficed  for  the  restoration.  Anselm 
replies  tnat  this  would  not  have  procured  man's  per- 
fect restoration,  for  it  would  have  left  men  dependent 
on  one  of  themselves ;  he  to  whom  they  owed  re- 
demption would  have  been  in  some  sense  their  mas- 
ter instead  of  God.  But  why,  it  may  be  urged,  was 
there  any  need  of  redemption  at  all?  When  we  speak 
of  God's  anger,  we  mean  neither  more  nor  less  than 
His  will  to  punish.  The  moment  that  will  is  with- 
drawn, there  is  neither  anger  nor  pimishment  to  fear; 
and  so  it  mi^ht  appear  that  a  mere  revocation  of  the 
will  to  punish  would  of  itself  constitute  salvation. 
The  argument  that  God  ^ve  His  Son  as  a  ransom  for 
man  from  the  power  of  Satan,  because  it  was  right 

of  the  argomeot  Let  us  put  a  true  quotstiou  from  Gregory  io  the  pUce  of 
the  sham  one :  ''. . .  the  reiy  sufferiogs  of  Chriat  by  whioi  all  of  us,  without 
exception,  were  restored  (wwrXdl^tfinMy)  who  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
same  Adam,  aad  were  deceired  br  the  serpent  and  broogbt  into  tfie  death 
of  sin,  and  were  eared  again  by  the  hearenly  Adam»  aad  were  btooghl  baok 
to  the  tree  of  life  whence  we  had  fallen,  by  means  of  the  tree  of  ignoaiiiy '' 

(Orat  xzxiii.  p.  609,  ed.  Paris,  1840).    This  is  one  among  many    '^ " 

as  to  "  the  mods  in  which  Ohnst  redeemed  us.** 
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and  just  to  recover  by  fair  means  a  race  who  had  freely 
and  voluntarily  given  themselves  over  to  his  power,  is 
at  once  dismissed :  for  the  true  reasons,  namely,  that 
the  Devil  cannot  properly  have  either  merit  or  power 
or  right  over  man  ;  that  the  power  which  in  one  sense 
he  exerts  against  mankind  was  only  permissive,  and 
that  it  expired  when  the  permission  was  withdrawn. 
He  then  proceeds  to  establish  the  need  of  redemption 
on  purer  grounds.  Every  creature  that  can  will  and 
act  owes  to  God  an  entire  obedience,  as  the  honour  due 
to  Him.  All  sin,  then,  is  a  wron^  done  to  His  honour,  of 
what  kind  soever  the  otfence  is.  Punishment  must 
attach  to  sin  invariably,  in  order  to  mark  the  difference 
between  sin  and  holiness ;  it  would  not  only  encourage 
sin,  if  men  thought  that  the  Almighty  were  blind  to  it, 
but  would  obscure  and  distort  our  views  of  the  Divine 
nature  itself,  ii  we  conceived  of  Him  as  one  to  whom 
sin  and  its  opposite  are  both  alike.  We  should  thus 
regard  God  as  admitting  sin  into  the  order  of  the 
universe  without  dissent  or  protest,  whereas  we  know 
that  the  very  nature  of  sin  is  disorder.  God,  however, 
cannot  suflfer  disorder ;  for  though  sin  could  not  really 
detract  from  His  power  and  dignity,  its  aim  and  in- 
tent are  to  dishonour  and  deface,  as  lar  as  may  be,  the 
beauty  of  the  Divine  government.  If  it  may  do  this 
and  yetdraw  at  pleasure  on  the  Divine  but  free  forgive- 
ness, unrighteousness  is  more  free  and  unshackled 
than  obeoience.  Kow  no  man  can  render  for  his 
brethren  the  full  obedience  required :  "  a  sinner  cannot 
iustify  a  sinner."  Even  if  a  man  with  his  heart  ftiU  of 
love  and  contrition  were  to  renounce  all  earthly 
solaces,  and  in  labour  and  abstinence  to  strive  to  obey 
God  in  all  things,  and  to  do  good  to  all  and  forgive  all, 
he  would  only  be  doing  his  duty.  But  he  is  unable  to 
do  even  this ;  and  it  is  his  misery  that  he  cannot  plead 
his  inability  as  an  excuse,  because  that  proceeds  from 
sin.  He  must  be  of  the  same  nature  as  those  for 
whom  he  renders  the  obedience,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  accepted  as  theirs ;  and  yet  if  the  satisfaction  is  to 
l)e  complete,  he  must  be  able  to  render  to  God  some- 
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thing  mater  than  every  created  thing,  for  among  men 
pure  nghteonsness  is  not  to  be  found ;  and  if  so,  he 
must  be  God,  for  what  is  there  above  the  creature  but 
God  Himself?  Therefore  he  must  be  God  and  man, 
whose  life  far  exalted  above  all  created  thin^  must  be 
infinitely  valuable.  As  to  the  manner  of  this  redemp- 
tion, Anselm  uses  these  words,  which  bear  on  a  con- 
troverted point  in  his  theory:  —  "If  man  sinned  for 
pleasure,  is  it  not  consistent  that  he  should  make  satisfac- 
tion by  hardness  ?  And  if  he  were  most  easily  ove^ 
come  bj  the  Devil,  so  as  to  dishonour  God  by  sin,  is 
it  not  just  that  man,  making  satisfaction  to  God  for 
sin,  should  conquer  the  Devil,  for  the  honour  of  God, 
in  the  most  difiocult  manner  ? "  K  he  departed  from 
God  completely  by  sin,  the  mode  of  makmg  satisfac- 
tion should  be  by  a  complete  devotion  to  God.  Now 
man  can  undergo  nothing  harder  or  more  difficult,  for 
the  honour  of  God,  than  death;  nor  can  he  devote 
himself  to  God  more  completely  tian  when  he  delivers 
himself  to  death  for  His  honour.'^  But  Anselm  insists 
more  on  the  life  of  obedience  which  was  acted  out 
by  Jesus,  and  which  no  other  could  have  rendered,  as 
tlie  satisfaction  which  was  rendered  to  God.  He  made 
atonement  for  men,  by  rendering  through  life  a  per- 
fect obedience,  in  lieu  of  theirs,  and  by  a  death  which, 
as  sinless,  He  did  not  owe,  and  as  God  He  might  have 
escaped.  Thus  is  the  Divine  mercy,  which  seems  to 
be  excluded  when  we  think  of  the  Divine  justicQ.and 
of  the  infinite  amount  of  sin,  brought  into  perfect 
harmony  with  justice,  so  that  the  reason  can  aiscem 
that  no  better  scheme  of  redemption  could  have  bew 
devised. 

8.  This  is  a  rough  sketch  of  the  system  to  which, 
as  we  are  often  tola,  modem  theology  is  indebted  for 
the  theory  of  satisfaction  which  it  teaches.    We  are 

*  n.  11.  I  find  in  this  passage  the  doctrine  of  ricarioos  retributioo, 
which  Baar  fails  to  find  in  the  Cvr  Deut  Homo,  Mr.  Garden  (p.  6),  in  de- 
ciding between  ns  on  this  ]x>int,  thinks  it  enonsfa  to  quote  a  passase  in  fte 
next  chapter  (II.  12)  which  is  supposed  to  preclade  the  doctrine.  The  pas- 
sage, bowerer,  seems  to  me  wholfy  irrelcTant,  refleiTing  merelj  to  the 
tion  whether  what  one  doea  wiUingl j  oan  be  the  canse  of  nufoj. 
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Btipposed  b^  many  to  owe  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  to 
a  pious  Christian  writer,  as  late  as  the  eleventh  century. 
Let  us  sift  the  claim. 

The  foojidation  of  Anselm's  theory  is  found  in 
Athanasius.  Both  these  writers  view  the  Atonement 
habitually  as  a  transaction  before  the  bar  of  Divine 
justice  in  heaven;  both  seek  the  explanation  of  its 
possibility  in  the  divine  nature  of  him  who  atones; 
both  conceive  it  as  the  payment  of  a  debt  due  to  God. 
It  would  have  been  equally  hard  for  both  to  admit  the 
force  of  the  modern  objection  that  it  is  not  lawful  for 
one  man  to  be  punished  for  another;  for  while  the 
perfect  human  nature  of  the  Lord  was  essential  to 
complete  the  Atonement,  the  human  nature  is  dwelt  in 
by  tlie  divine,  and  the  will  that  chooses  to  suffer  for 
man  is  divine.  With  both  these  writers  the  great  mo- 
ment of  the  Atonement  is  found  in  the  Incarnation ; 
in  the  presence  in  human  flesh  of  one  able  to  act  for 
men.     What  we  owe  to  Anselm  is  not  so  much  the 

§eneral  plan  of  salvation  as  the  minute  and  careful 
elineation  of  it  Nowhere  else  is  there  such  lo^cal 
precision,  such  a  continuous  chain  of  deduction.  This 
IS  the  kind  of  originality  which  we  ought  to  attribute 
to  him. 

9.  Anselm  has  indeed  introduced  a  word,  which 
has  ever  since  been  associated  with  the  dogma  of  the 
Atonement — the  word  satisfaction.  But  a  new  word 
is  not  necessarily  an  innovation  in  thought.  The 
legal  sense  of  the  word  satisfaction  is  the  appeasing  a 
creditor  on  the  subject  of  his  debt,  not  necessarily  oy 
the  payment  of  it  (solutio),  but  by  any  means  that  he 
will  accept.  It  is  used  more  than  once  by  TertuUian, 
but  not  in  the  sense  of  vicariovs  satisfaction ;  in  that 
sense  no  doubt  it  owes  its  currency  to  Anselm.  It  has 
gone  far  to  replace  the  word  sacrifice.  But  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  the  two  words  are  not  so  far  apart  as 
is  often  assumed.  Sacrifice,  in  the  usage  of  the  Bible, 
is  the  appointed  rite  bv  which  a  Jewish  citizen,  who 
has  broken  the  law  ana  forfeited  thereby  his  position 
within  the  pale  of  the  Covenant,  is  enabled  to  procure 
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his  restoration.  It  is  a  Jewish  word,  and  belongs  to 
the  positive  provisions  of  the  Jewish  polity,  and  not  to 
general  etliics.  Still,  as  the  Jewish  constitution  re- 
fleeted  the  general  dealings  of  God  with  all  the  world, 
the  term  sacrifice  applies  to  the  restoration  of  all  men 
who  have  strayed  from  God  by  their  sins.  With 
thankful  hearts  we  may  look  up  to  Christ  as  the  lamb 
of  our  paschal  sacrifice ;  since  by  His  deatli  and  resur- 
rection, and  without  any  merit  or  eflfort  of  onr  own, 
we  are  restored  to  the  place  before  God  which  we  had 
lost.  The  word  satisfaction,  on  the  other  hand,  impHes 
a  debt  which  we  have  not  the  means  of  paying,  a  debt 
of  punishment  in  consequence  of  our  sins,  or  of  obe- 
dience to  compensate  former  disobedience.  Both 
terms  imply  a  restoration  through  something  which  is 
not  us  nor  ours.  Whether  we  speak  of  it  as  a  sacrifice 
or  a  payment,  the  same  thought  may  be  present  to  our 
minds ;  a  reconcilement  of  God  and  us,  wrought  not 
by  us  but  by  our  Redeemer.  It  is  a  gain  to  us,  as 
sacrificial  usages  become  forgotten,  to  acquire  a  term 
which  expresses  the  same  idea  appealing  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  general  ethics.  But  facts,  and  not  words,  are 
the  subject  of  revelation  ;  what  we  believe  is  that  the 
death  of  the  Redeemer  purchased  our  life,  our  recon- 
ciliation, that  without  His  obedience  our  sins  would 
have  borne  their  natural  fruit  of  death.  And  whether 
we  call  this  act  a  sacrifice,  on  account  of  its  being  an 
offering  to  appease  the  Divine  wrath,  or  a  satisfaction, 
as  it  is  a  mode  of  payment  which  God  accepts  instead 
of  the  debt  of  obedience  that  we  cannot  render,  is  of 
less  importance  than  might  at^rst  appear.  So  lone  as 
we  believe  that  the  wram  of  God  because  of  onr  mso- 
bedience  fell  in  the  shape  of  affliction  on  Him  who 
alone  had  so  acted  as  to  please  God,  the  terms  in  which 
it  may  be  expressed  may  be  suffered  to  vary. 

10.  The  system  of  Anselm  is  indeed  open  to  criti- 
cism, but  not  for  the  introduction  of  the  word  sacrifice. 
So  far  is  it  from  being  an  undue  development  of  Holy 
Writ,  that  it  &Us  far  short  of  it  in  the  completeneas  of 
its  statements.    As  the  Atonement  transcends  all  our 
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means  of  exposition,  it  must  needs  be  that,  the  more 
exactly  it  is  fitted  to  any  analogous  human  affairs,  the 
more  entirely  will  some  of  its  complex  elements  be 
omitted  from  the  description.  Hence,  for  example, 
there  is  the  danger  lest  the  Atonement  degenerate  into 
a  transaction  between  a  righteous  Father  on  the  one 
side,  and  a  loving  Saviour  on  the  other,  because  in  the 
human  transaction  from  which  the  analogy  is  drawn 
two  distinct  parties  are  concerned ;  whereas  in  the 
plan  of  salvation  one  will  operates,  and  in  the  Father 
and  the  Son  alike  justice  and  love  are  reconciled. 
Again,  the  reconciliation  effected  by  Christ  appears 
rather  as  a  bringing  God  into  harmony  with  Himself 
His  mercy  with  His  justice,  than  as  a  reconciliation  of 
man  with  God.  The  passages  of  Scripture  that  speak 
of  tlie  wrath  of  God  against  man  are  not  explicable  of 
Anselm's  system.  The  exclamation  of  the  Baptist, 
that  Jesus  is  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the 
siu  of  the  world ;  the  prophecy  of  His  sufferings  by 
Isaiah  (ch.  liii.)  ;  the  words  of  ]reter  that  He  "  his  own 
self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree  ;"*  and 
pass^es  of  like  import  in  St.  Paul's  writin^,f  can 
only  find  place  with  Anselm  by  a  very  forced  mterpre- 
tation.  His  scheme  is  mainly  this,  that  the  merit  of 
the  perfect  obedience  of  Jesus  was  so  great  as  to  de» 
serve  a  great  reward,  and  that  in  answer  to  the  prayer 
of  the  C)rd  this  reward  was  given  in  the  form  of  the 
salvation  of  His  brethren.  But  Christ  does  not  appear 
in  this  system  as  groaning  and  suffering  under  the 
curse  of  the  world,  as  He  does  in  Holv  Scripture. 
Until  the  time  of  Anselm  the  doctrine  oi  the  Atone- 
ment had  within  certain  limits  fluctuated  with  tlie 
change  of  teachers ;  the  doctrine  itself  was  one  and 
the  same,  but  this  or  that  aspect  of  it  had  been  made 
prominent.  Anselm  aimed  at  fixing  in  one  system  the 
scattered  truths ;  and  the  result  has  been  that  he,  like 
his  predecessors,  made  some  parts  of  the  truth  conspic- 
uous to  the  prejudice  of  the  rest. 

11.  Looking  fairly  at  the  whole  period  from  Ignar 
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tins  to  Anselm,  we  are  obliged  to  own  that  the  efficacy 
of  the  death  of  the  Lord  was  always  believed,  and  that 
of  the  three  parts  or  moments  of  this  doctrine,  the  love, 
and  the  justice,  and  the  practical  obedience,  not  one 
fell  to  the  ground.  The  theory  of  a  victory  over  SataOi 
gained  by  deceit,  shrinks  into  its  proper  pro|x>rtioD8; 
it  is  an  excrescence  on  the  truth,  and  not  a  leprosy 
turning  all  the  truth  into  corruption. 

III.  1.  Holy  Scripture  contains  the  doctrine,  and  the 
Church  has  always  taught  it.  Whence,  then,  the  re- 
pugnance to  it  which  some  persons  of  serious  and  de- 
vout minds  have  expressed?  The  objections  for  the 
most  part  take  the  form  of  a  denial  that  it  is  possible 
that  one  man  should  suffer  for  the  sin  of  another ;  that 
the  wrath  of  God  could  be  appeased  by  tlie  sacrifice  of 
one  who  had  done  no  sin  in  the  place  of  the  sinfuL  A 
thorough-going  sense  of  man's  responsibility  for  his  own 
acts,  and  a  reluctance  to  own  that  the  sufierings  of  the 
just  can  ever  be  the  consequence  of  the  sins  of  others, 
are  the  two  principal  motives  at  work.  How  can  these 
be  most  easily  dealt  with  ? 

2.  All  the  difficulties  that  belong  to  this  qnestion 
are  introduced  prior  to  it  by  a  consideration  oi  sin  it- 
self. The  conscience  of  man  admits  that  there  is  snch 
a  thing  as  guilt ;  and  so  strong,  decided,  and  constant 
is  its  witness,  that  there  is  no  fear  that  mankind  in  the 
long  run  will  attempt  to  explain  away  the  fact  that  sin 
exists.  But  when  I  am  asked  to  believe  that  it  is 
against  the  Divine  plan  that  any  other  being  should 
take  away  from  me  any  of  the  consequences  of  my 
guilt,  I  think  myself  entitled  to  say  that  it  is  the  cor- 
relative of  this  proposition  that  no  one  should  have 
brought  upon  me  any  of  the  guilt  and  its  consequences. 
It  is  surelv  not  more  repugnant  to  God's  justice  that 
another  should  bear  my  guilt  than  that  I  should  be 
guilty  because  of  another;  nay,  Divine  justice  will  be 
more  readily  reconciled  with  a  plan  in  which  One  who 
is  entirely  willing  to  bear  my  sm  should  take  off  its  in- 
tolerable burden  from  me  who  am  earnestly  desirous 
to  get  rid  of  it,  than  with  a  plan  in  which  sinfulness 
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devolves  from  one  who  did  not  mean  his  own  faults  to 
do  me  harm,  upon  me  who  by  no  means  wished  to  in- 
herit them.  But  this  kind  of  devolution,  or  transmis- 
sion, is  a  fact  of  constant  occurrence  of  which  no  man 
can  be  ignorant.  We  open  the  works  of  writers  like 
Broussais  and  Btichner,  and  find  such  importance  given 
to  the  influence  on  moral  habits  of  hereditary  transmis- 
sion, of  age,  sex,  maladies,  mode  of  living,  and  climate, 
that  the  doctrine  of  individual  responsibility  seems  for 
the  moment  to  be  in  peril.  We  need  to  retire  widiin, 
and  take  counsel  of  conscience,  in  order  to  resist  the 
invitation  to  believe  "that  what  we  call  free-will  is 
nothing  but  our  being  conscious  of  a  will,  without  be- 
ing conscious  of  the  antecedents  that  determine  its 
mode  of  action,"  which,  translated  into  plainer  non< 
sense,  would  mean — ^being  conscious  of  our  will  with^ 
ont  being  conscious  that  we  did  not  possess  one.  But 
all  are  agreed  that  outward  circumstances  and  inward 
constitution  derived  from  parents  and  ancestors  by 
physical  laws,  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  men.  In  extreme  cases  this  may  be  true  to  the 
extent  of  paralysing  the  will  altogether.  If  a  young 
man  has  sprung  from  parents  of  intemperate  habit^ 
who  lived  oy  stealing,  and  has  been  brought  up  among 
companions  of  the  same  sort,  we  shall  hardiv  look  to 
find  nim  any  better  than  the  soil  in  which  he  grew; 
and  any  efforts  to  amend  him  and  call  forth  his  moral 
nature  would  be  preceded  by  the  effort  to  transplant 
him.  Alike  in  the  good  and  evil  qualities  of  men  the 
effect  of  hereditary  transmission  comes  under  daily 
notice.  And  since  we  are  always  invited  in  this  ques- 
tion to  discuss  it  in  forensic  language,  and  are  told  that 
no  man  can  be  allowed  before  a  human  tribunal  to 
take  upon  himself  the  position  of  the  criminal  and 
Buffer  the  punishment  ot  another,  because  every  one 
arraigned  there  must  bear  his  own  burden,  we  must 
remark  thatyif  every  one  did  actually  bear  his  own 
burden  there,  human  justice  would  have  attained  a 
perfection  winch  it  has  never  yet  boasted.  In  gradu- 
ated punishments  for  the  same  offence  there  is  a  rough 
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attempt  to  take  into  acconnt  the  antecedents  of  the 
criminal  and  the  amount  of  his  temptation  ;  but  these 
palliations  are  not  proved  in  evidence,  and  it  is  by  a 
rough  guess  only  that  an  equitable  apportionment  of 
punishment  is  attempted.  In  defining  the  line  at 
which  mental  imbecility  extinguishes  all  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility laws  have  utterly  failed,  and  tribonak 
have  stultified  themselves  by  conflicting  decisions. 
But  the  arguments  on  these  cases  prove  that  all  be- 
lieve in  a  class  of  minds  where  guilt  is  just  imputable 
and  no  more, — where  the  mental  debility,  often  con- 
genital, all  but  extinguishes  the  moral  offence.  In 
cases  of  such  nice  difiiculty,  mistakes  must  be  made ; 
punishment  must  fall  on  the  wrong  man.  Nor  is  this 
mere  speculation ;  a  man  has  been  decided  insane  at 
one  place  for  a  crime  for  which  another  man  at  another 
place  has  been  hanged,  according  as  the  judge  and  jury 
made  prominent  in  their  minds  the  safety  oi  society  or 
consideration  for  the  supposed  criminal.  Capital  puiv- 
ishment  has  fallen  upon  men  who,  upon  the  same  n&cte 
before  a  different  triounal,  would  have  been  judged  to 
have  exercised  no  choice  at  all,  but  to  have  acted  out 
the  course  to  which  birth  and  disease  and  the  like 
compelled  them.  Absolute  compulsion  of  this  kind  is 
no  doubt  rare ;  but  absolute  freeaom  is  more  than  rare, 
it  is  impossible.  Men  enter  this  world  the  heirs  of  pas- 
sions, perhaps  cultivated  in  the  last  generation  to  an 
unnatural  height ;  they  are  nurtured  on  bad  examples 
and  a  low  morality,  so  that  thev  cannot  do  the  things 
that  they  would.  And  it  is  the  rule,  and  not  the  ex- 
ception, that  men's  moral  actions  are  tinctured  with 
the  colour  of  the  actions  of  others  before  and  around 
them,  which  they  could  not  possibly  have  caused* 
Now,  if  these  facts  are  admitted, — if,  instead  of  that 
perfect  isolation  of  responsibility  which  some  insist  on, 
a  joint  responsibility  is  the  universal  rule, — with  what 
show  of  reason  can  tney  pretend  that  it  is  on  this  ground 
that  the  Christian  scheme  is  untenable  ?  Look  into  the 
black  London  alleys  teeming  with  iterance,  improvi- 
dence, and  vice ;  do  yon  not  see  written  in  those  faces 
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eloquent  in  wrefcliedness,  "  We  did  not  place  ourselves 
here :  were  the  choice  given  us  freely,  we  would  not  be 
as  we  are  "  ?  Then  what  do  we  think  of  the  consisten- 
cy of  those  who  see  guilt  brought  on  by  others,  but 
think  it  revolting  that  another  should  take  it  off?  liv- 
ing comments  upon  the  words  "In  Adam  all  die" 
abound,  and  cannot  be  blotted  out :  it  ought  not  then 
to  revolt  our  moral  sense  that  those  other  words  are 
added,  "  In  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  The  latter 
words,  in  fact,  go  far  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  former. 
For  the  constant  transmission  of  sinfulness,  the  herita^ 
of  sins  bequeathed  from  the  fathers  to  their  children,  is 
revolting  to  the  moral  sense  when  severed  from  the 
thought  of  a  Deliverer.  The  message  of  Heaven  to  us 
is,  "  X  e  are  all  of  one  family,  partakers  of  the  family 
heritage  of  sin,  and  wretchedness,  and  ruin ;  and  yet 
every  one  of  you  driven  by  the  stimulus  of  conscience 
to  protest  against  the  rum,  and  to  erect  yourselves 
above  it.  Tfe  are  accustomed  to  this  derived  destruc- 
tion, this  hereditary  partnership  in  guilt ;  lift  your  eyes 
one  step  further  back,  to  that  common  Fatiier  from 
whom  ye  sprung,  from  whom  ye  have  lived  in  separa- 
tion, fey  taking  your  nature  I  will  re-establish  that 
lost  connection,  I  will  make  the  Father's  lost  favour 
accessible  to  you  again.  I  will  undo  the  curse,  by 
placing  myself  under  it.  I  will  sanctify  the  flesh, 
which  the  sin  of  generations  has  made  unclean.  For 
I  am  partaker  of  the  Father's  nature,  and  the  power 
over  you  which  belongs  to  Him  is  mine  also ;  and  I 
am  partaker  of  your  nature  in  all  save  in  the  sin  of  it ; 
tod  thus  I  am  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man." 

8.  There  is  then  nothing  new  or  startling  in  the  rev- 
elation of  a  ^reat  moral  good  bestowed  on  us  without 
our  effort;  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  system  under 
which  we  live,  as  members  of  a  great  family  having 
common  interests  oven  in  things  belonging  to  the  soul. 
But,  beside  the  general  fact,  me  mode  of  our  redemp- 
tion, mysterious  as  it  must  be,  should  still  be  in  har- 
mony with  our  mental  constitution ;  it  should  be  such 
as  not  to  shock  our  natural  expectation.    We  canno^ 
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poesibly  hope  to  nnderetuid  it ;  but  it  must  not  be  sudh 
that  we  can  uDderstand  it  ought  not  to  be.  The  qnei- 
tion — Why  shonld  Jesus  have  died  for  oar  sins  in^esd 
ct  simply  declaring  f(M:givene88 !  Why  was  not  He  the 
ambagsador  of  forgiveDess  instead  of  the  artificer  of  itt— 
will  obtrude  even  upon  snbmisBive  minds.  IXow  the 
death  of  Jesns,  after  sach  a  life  as  His,  was  the  crown- 
ing act  and  achievement  of  sin ;  and  so  showed  to  man 
the  extent  of  his  own  corruption.  Here  was  one  whose 
every  act  went  to  deserve  uie  titles  of  ^  the  Holy  Oneu 
and  the  Just,"  whose  love  for  His  own  people  gashed 
forth  throu^  the  opening  of  a  hunorea  miradeB 
wrought  for  their  good :  whose  speech  was  meek,  and 
whose  liie  could  provoke  no  jealousy,  nor  threaten  the 
foundations  of  any  lawful  power;  who  had  fed,  or 
healed,  or  taught  many  thousands  of  the  people  that 
ought  to  have  been  ready  witnesses  in  His  behalf;  whose 
doctrines  seldom  failed  to  produce  on  the  hearers  a  pro- 
found impression  in  favour  of  a  teacher  different  nom 
and  far  above  all  others ;  yet  whose  goodness  quickened 
the  hatred  of  those  in  authority,  and  was  tne  direct 
cause  of  reviling,  persecution,  and  death.  By  how 
much  the  example  of  the  sinless  Jesus  is  conspicuous, 
by  so  much  is  tne  sin  of  His  persecution  and  aeath  in- 
tensified. Had  there  been  in  the  Lord  (the  supposition 
must  be  pardoned)  one  trace  of  human  foUy  or  sin, 
high-priest  and  Pharisee  would  have  been  more  toler- 
ant, because  the  contrast  that  rebuked  them  would  have 
been  less  violent.  But  that  shining  armour  showed  no 
flaw  nor  stain.  Their  hatred  was  pure  hatred  of  good- 
ness ;  their  sentence  of  death  was  passed  because  ihetS 
was  no  crime ;  the  death  itself  was  the  first  death  that 
was  the  wages  of  no  sin.  And  so  the  Apostles,  in 
preaching  the  Gospel,  wanted  no  better  arguments  for 
condemnmg  sin :  that  men  had  imbrued  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  One  who  was  sinless  and  who  loved  them, 
was  enough  to  abase  any  candid  spirit.  As  when  some 
man  of  doubtful  repute  becomes  suddenly  recognized  as 
the  author  of  some  enormous  crime,  and  all  his  fellows 
rcuunl  from  him,  and  will  not  give  him  a  cup  of  water 
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leet  they  seem  to  coimtenance  his  evil  deed,  so,  when 
mankind  saw  that  the  blood  of  the  sinless  Jesus  was  red 
on  the  hand  of  the  rulers  and  the  people,  they  were 

E ricked  to  the  heart  by  the  spectacle,  and  fled  from  a 
aunt  of  guilt  too  horrible  for  them  to  live  in  longer. 

<(  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ? Save 

yourselves  from  this  untoward  generation."*  In  the 
death  of  Jesus  sin  stood  revealed  to  itself.  In  that  deed 
it  first  reached  its  full  height ;  it  brought  forth  into  act 
all  the  potential  consequences  of  ages  of  lust  and  malice. 
The  devil  was  a  liar  and  a  murderer  from  the  beginning, 
and  men  obeyed  him  in  all  falsehood  and  wrong.  But 
he  never  showed  what  he  was  capable  of  till  he  mur- 
dered the  sinless  Eedeemer  in  the  name  of  Ood.  And 
with  that  crowning  act  his  power  was  scattered  and 
overthrown.  We  are  almost  tempted  to  recur  to  the 
language  of  the  Fathers,  as  to  the  delusion  into  which 
8atan  was  betrayed.  Satan  as  lightning  fell  from  heav- 
en, lust  as  he  stood  upon  the  nighest  heap  of  ruin. 
Ana  out  of  the  discord  and  the  darkness  of  that  hour^ 
the  most  terrible  in  human  history,  was  heard  a  voice 
prodaiming  peace  to  man,  just  when  Satan's  foot  was 
planted  most  firmly  on  his  neck. 

4.  "  But,"  it  is  answered,  "  what  we  object  to  is  the 
use  of  such  words  as  imply  that  Jesus  fell  under  the 
wrath 'of  God  and  became  a  curse  for  us.  These  cannot 
be  applied  properly  to  our  Lord ;  but  if  at  all,  only  in 
a  loose  and  figurative  way."  Now  what  are  the  tokens 
of  the  curse  under  which  man  labours  ?t  It  shows 
itself  in  his  social  relations,  in  his  relation  to  nature,  and 
in  his  relation  to  God. 

The  contrast  between  our  aspirations  after  social 
progress  and  the  actual  state  of  society  marks  strongly 
the  efiect  of  sin  and  wrath  upon  it  Whilst  we  sign 
after  a  reign  of  industry  and  peace  and  love,  the  thun- 
ders of  a  causeless  and  profitless  war  mutter  again  in 
the  air,  and  portend  the  loss  of  the  fruits  of  fifty  years 
of  progress  to  the  devoted  nations  engaged  in  it    We 

*  Acts  ii.  87  40. 

t  Sm  CkoB,  Lehre,  r.  d.  *  VenQhnimg.' 
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would  befriend  and  raise  the  poor,  but  the  necessitieB 
of  their  position  are  a  chain  round  them  that  seems  to 
make  us  and  them  helpless  for  good.  For  want  of  a 
little  more  food  and  a  little  more  room  in  their  dwell- 
ings, tlie  sublimest  truths  fall  dead  upon  their  ears. 
Every  great  step  of  social  progress,  however  plainly 

food  and  just,  has  had  its  battlefields  or  its  scaffolds. 
)oubt,  and  suffering,  and  selfishness  abound.  Com- 
mercial speculations,  founded  in  sheer  fraud,  collaj)8e 
and  bury  the  trusting  multitude  in  their  ruins.  Life 
must  be  for  most  of  our  population  a  constant  struggle 
against  starvations  The  complaints  a^inst  our  present 
social  condition  come  not  from  Christian  writers  only, 
but  from  social  reformers  of  every  degree  and  creed.* 

The  relations  of  man  to  nature  are  likewise  "  out  of 
joint."  The  high  purposes  that  the  soul  is  able  to  con- 
ceive are  thwarted  by  the  body.  Hereditary  indolence, 
or  temper,  or  desire,  stands  across  the  path ;  and  meu 
despair  when  they  me^ure  tlieir  meagre  performance 
with  their  high  promise,  and  find  too  often  the  evil  habit 
growing  on  them  and  checking  their  pace,  as  the  chee- 
tah pulls  down  the  running  deer.  And  the  bodily  or- 
ganism, crippled  at  the  outset  with  the  faults  pernaps 
of  a  former  generation,  breaks  down  prematurely ;  and 
"  the  night  when  no  man  can  work"  overtakes  the  pil- 
grim when  morn  has  scarcely  passed. 

But  the  third  effect  of  the  curse  is  worse  than  these ; 
the  relation  between  God  and  man  is  broken  by  sin. 
"  Sin  is  a  great  ditch  and  wall,  dividing  us  from  Grod."t 
The  law  of  God  is  lost,  and  the  soul  becomes  dark  and 
self-seeking,  and  without  purposes  of  good.  Sometimes 
extravagant  and  nameless  horrors  of  vice  show  what 
man  without  God  niay  be  capable  of  ::|:  but  always  the 
want  of  God  has  been  accompanied  by  want  of  love  and 
of  good  purposes  and  of  self-government.  And  the 
wages  of  sin  have  been  death ;  a  death  of  the  spirit  in 
men  that  seemed  to  live. 

5.  Now  it  is  idle  to  discuss  whether  we  ought  to  say 

*  For  example,  see  the  opening  chapter  of  Buchei,  <  Science  de  THiatoire.' 
t  Theophylact  in  Luc.  14.  %  Bom.  i.  28.    Gal.  r.  1». 
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that  oar  Lord  became  a  curBO  for  us,  if  we  have  not  ex- 
hausted the  direct  evidence  of  what  He  became  and 
BitSered  for  us.  Did  He  or  did  He  not  put  His  neck 
nnder  the  joke  of  this  curse  and  bear  His  share  of  it? 

Did  He  claim  any  social  exemption  I  He  accepted 
the  evils  of  poverty :  it  followed  Him  from  the  manger 
to  the  carpenter's  workshop,  to  the  wilderness.  For 
thirtv  years  He  dwelt  with  a  family  that  did  not  under- 
stand Him,  in  a  cit^  that  despised  Him  and  would  rebel 
against  His  first  enorts  to  teach.  His  conversation  was 
not  among  scholars^  nor  statesmen ;  but  with  lepers  and 
lunatics,  with  halt  and  maimed,  with  men  afflicted  and 
possessed.  All  the  sufiferings  of  our  social  state,  all  that 
makes  the  aspect  of  society  painful  to  a  feeling  heart, 
were  brought  around  Him,  and  He  showed  no  repug- 
nance. The  twelve  whom  He  chose  for  His  friends,  to 
receive  His  constant  teaching,  were  dull  scholars,  who 
knew  Him  not,  even  to  the  end.  At  last  a  disciple  be- 
trayed Him ;  the  priest  of  His  Father  pronounced  that 
it  was  good  that  He  shoald  die  for  the  people;  the 
Prince  of  the  chosen  people  was  dtelivered  up  bv  thejn 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  put  to  death;  and  His  disciples 
fled  in  terror  from  His  side. 

Bat  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  even  if  the  death  of 
our  Lord  had  not  taken  place,  even  if  He  had  ascended 
in  glory  without  beingput  to  death  in  shame,  it  would 
have  been  true  that  He  became  a  curse  for  us.  In 
point  of  justice  there  would  be  no  question  of  degree ; 
and  even  if  there  had  been  no  death,  that  Jesus  should 
have  suffered  even  one  look  of  scorn  from  some  proud 
Kazarene  who  knew  him  as  the  carpenter's  son,  and 
this  on  our  account,  would  involve  the  whole  discussion 
of  the  Divine  justice.  The  sinless  and  the  just  has  suf- 
fered something  which  He  did  not  deserve,  be  it  little 
or  great  If  we  are  so  rash  as  to  impi^  the  Divine 
iustice  at  all,  understanding  it  so  little,  we  must  be^n 
before  the  cross,  with  the  nrst  indignity,  with  the  hrst 
pressure  of  earthly  want.  It  is,  perhaps,  natural  that 
the  shocking  discrepancy  between  the  Divine  sufferer 
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and  the  mode  of  His  death  should  shock  onr  sense  of 
justice  more  than  all  that  had  gone  before ;  because 
death  awakens  our  sympatliies  more  powerfully  than 
the  less  harrowing  incidents  of  a  life  of  hardship.  But 
if  we  are  to  appeal  to  a  metaphysical  theory  of  DiviDO 
justice,  we  must  analyze  our  facts  more  exactly;  and 
tlien  one  of  our  first  admissions  must  be,  tliat  if  it  is 
unjust  to  slay  it  is  unjust  to  smite  or  to  degrade.  And 
in  order  to  set  our  theory  going,  we  shall  have  to  soften 
with  docetic  glosses  not  only  the  account  of  the  passion, 
but  that  of  the  whole  life  of  the  Kedeemer. 

But  he  tastes  also  the  bitterness  of  death.  Death 
came  by  disobedience ;  and  the  fear  of  death,  and  of 
all  the  possible  consequences  of  death,  has  been  one  of 
the  burdens  of  the  human  race  ever  since.  "  Through 
fear  of  death"  men  "were  all  their  lifetime  subject 
unto  bondage."  *  One  who  should  be  exempt  from  the 
fear  of  death  would  not  bear  the  whole  burden  of  man's 
condition.  How  far  was  the  Kedeemer  partaker  of 
this  fear?  Perhaps  it  is  difficult  to  sever  the  dread  of 
death  from  the  burden  of  sin  which  was  in  death  to  be 
bom ;  but  towards  the  close  of  the  history  we  see  the 
Redeemer  girding  Himself  for  the  terrible  suffering, 
"  steadfastly  setting  his  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem,"f  ex- 
pressing His  state  of  pain  untu  the  baptism  that  He 
must  be  baptized  with  could  be  accomplished.if  Tears 
had  fallen  from  His  eyes  at  seeing  the  stroke  of  death 
take  effect  on  Lazarus  liis  friend ;  and  from  the  thought 
of  His  own  death  there  was  that  shrinking  whidi  be- 
longs to  a  man.  He  shared  our  curse  in  tasting  the 
bitterness  of  death. 

And  with  the  thought  of  death  must  have  mingled 
a  still  more  gloomv  thought — ^the  sense  of  the  weight 
of  sin.  It  is  at  this  point  that  some  will  cease  to  go 
along  with  us.  That  any  true  feeling  of  sin,  as  of  a 
burden  on  His  own  spirit,  can  ever  have  belonged  to 
Jesus,  is  what  some,  careful  for  the  honour  or  their 
Lord,  will  not  admit  Let  us  refrain  from  theories  on 
euch  a  subject  on  both  sides.    But  there  are  two  places 
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of  the  Gospel  history  that  cannot  be  understood  except 
on  the  supposition  that  sin  and  the  power  of  darkness 
were  suflEered  to  press  upon  Him  with  a  terrible  weight. 
The  scene  in  Gethsemane  is  one  which  Ghristians 
would  fain  keep  out  of  their  disputes ;  *  yet  it  is  de- 
scribed for  our  instruction,  and  we  must  venture  to  enter 
there.   And  it  seems  to  me  that  those  who  would  place 
all  the  import  of  the  Lord's  death  in  its  being  a  heroic 
termination  of  a  heroic  and  devout  life,  and  an  example 
of  a  faith  true  to  itself  even  in  extremity,  receive  under 
these  olive-trees  their  most  complete  refutation.    For, 
first,  the  Redeemer  here  appears  harrowed  by  a  misery 
which  many  a  martyr  has  been  free  from,  utterly  per- 
turbed by  a  prospect  which  a  Stephen,  an  Ignatius,  a 
Bidley  viewed  without  dismay.   K  no  more  than  death 
is  in  question,  we  should  expect  an  example  of  calm 
reliance  on  the  present  help  of  God.    But  we  find  the 
unaccountable  agony,  the  bloody  sweat,  the  prayer  for 
deliverance :  all  fortifying  and  calming  influences  seem 
withdrawn  for  a  time  from  Him  who  through  His  life 
so  constantly  enjoyed  them.     We  are  astonished  that 
the  curse  of  our  race  should  bo  suffered  to  press  in  all 
its  terrible  reality  upon  the  sinless  and  divine  Son.  Yet 
there  is  the  description  of  His  great  struggle.  We  can- 
not refuse  to  see  that  it  relates  to  One  utterly  broken 
down  for  a  time  in  a  wretchedness  bevond  our  concep- 
tion, a  prey  to  thoughts  which,  judging  by  their  out- 
ward enects,  were  far  darker  than  those  of  tne  felon  the 
night  before  his  execution,  when  He  counts  [the  quar- 
ters of  each  hour,  and  hears  the  hammers  that  are  busy 
at  his  scaffold.    K  our  salvation  is  to  be  made  an  easier 
work,  if  the  price  paid  is  to  be  abated,  we  must  forget 
Gethsemane  or  deny  itf    But  if  we  believe  with  me 

*  "A  feeling  alwBjs  seizes  me,''  bbjs  Erummacher,  " as  if  it  were  nnbe- 
eoming  to  act  as  «  spy  on  the  Son  of  the  living  God  in  His  last  secret 
transaptioiis  with  His  ncATenly  Father  j  and  that  a  sinful  eye  rentures  too 
much  in  daring  to  look  upon  a  scene  in  which  the  Lord  anpears  in  sach  m 
■late  of  weakness  and  abandonment  that  places  Him  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  most  miserable  among^  men/' 

t  Hr.  Garden,  whose  theory  is  th»t  the  Lord  would  nerer  hare  felt  misery, 
te  here  consistent  He  forgets  Gethsemane  altogether :  he  quotes  only  our 
Lord's  words  upon  the  Cross. — Tracts,  Ao.,  p.  10. 
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Apoetle  that  ^^  Gk>d  hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  « 

who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  right- 
eousness of  God  in  Uim,"^  then  the  terror  and  the 
agony  become  accountable.  All  the  inner  horror  (rf 
sin  is  revealed  to  Him.  Sin  in  its  nakedness  is  more 
horrible  tlian  death.  And  He  sees  it  as  it  is;  the 
blasphemous  selt-worship  that  it  is,  the  revolt  a^ftinst 
God,  the  violation  of  orcfer,  the  death  in  life.  And  all 
this  sin  is  His,  though  He  is  sinless  of  it :  for  He  has 
thrown  in  His  lot  with  men,  and  has  proposed  to  Him- 
self the  task  of  breaking  down  this  foul  and  destroying 
tyranny.  The  mystery  of  that  agency  lies  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  His  numanity.  He  is  no  bystander,  watch- 
ing how  men  sin.  He  is  one  of  themselves,  but  with 
the  power  of  God  over  them  to  make  their  interests  His 
own.  In  Him,  as  God,  they  live,  and  move,  and  have 
their  being:  and  now  the  power  of  darkness  is  let  loose 
to  show  Him  all  the  sin  and  misery,  and  defiance  of 
God,  that  He,  by  clothing  Himself  with  human  nature, 
has  taken  into  His  bosom.  The  words  of  the  Lord  npon 
the  cross  are  an  echo  from  the  garden  of  agony:  "Why 
hast  Thou  forsaken  mo?"  l^ese  words  from  the 
twenty-second  Psalm,  uttered  at  such  a  moment,  are  of 
course  no  mere  ejaculation  of  pain ;  they  recall  a  Psalm 
which,  as  any  one  may  see,  contains  matter  that  can 
apply  to  Messiah  only.  But  the  words  themselves  ex- 
press a  sense  of  desertion  by  God :  they  can  have  no 
other  meaning.  Vain  would  it  be  to  attempt  to  explain 
how  He,  one  with  the  Father,  and  never  severed  from 
Him  by  spot  or  stain  of  guilt,  could  have  admitted  such 
a  feeling.  But  there  are  the  words :  we  dare  not  deny 
them.  They  belong  to  Him,  not  as  Son  of  God,  but 
as  burdened  with  the  sins  of  the  world.  They  express 
perhaps  the  complete  separation  which  sin  makes  be- 
tween man  and  God.  He  is  now  the  Advocate  of  all 
mankind :  and  their  separation  from  God  because  of 
sin  extends  itself  to  Him  for  a  season.  It  appears,  then, 
that  the  question  whether  the  wrath  of  Goa  can  be  said 
to  have  fallen  upon  the  Son,  who  has  done  no  sin,  is  no 
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verbal  qnestion,  but  a  qnestion  of  fact.  Jestia  did  Buf- 
fer all  those  things  which  are  the  evident  tokens  of 
vrrath  against  us.  He  tried  the  sufierings  of  our  dis- 
jointed social  state ;  He  knew  the  fear  of  death,  and  the 
anguish  of  sin  which  separates  from  God.  The  motives 
of  those  who  would  protect  his  name  from  the  sup- 
posed contamination  of  sin,  are  not  unworthy  of  respect. 
*'  Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord  1 "  came  from  one  who  loved 
his  Lord  sincerely;  but  "Get  thou  behind  me,  Satan  1'' 
was  the  answer  he  received.  When  the  Son  of  God  is 
minded,  of  His  own  free  will  and  His  exceeding  love 
towards  our  race,  to  come  down  from  heaven,  and  in 
the  form  of  a  servant  to  explore  all  the  secrets  of  our 
vile  conditio^,  it  is  more  reverent  in  us  to  observe  and 
love  His  condescension,  than  to  say,  out  of  some  private 
text-book  of  morality,  "  This  shall  not  be  unto  thee  1 " 
The  mystery  of  evil  is  far  beyond  our  rules  and  meas- 
ures. There  must  be  a  cause  when  such  a  great  act 
of  condescension  had  to  be  done.  But  done  it  was; 
and  when  all  the  vials  of  wrath  were  poured  out  upon 
His  head,  and  when  He  did  not  shrink  from  receiving 
them,  it  is  idle  to  discuss  whether  this  shall  be  called 
wrath  or  love ;  when  He  smarted  under  all  that  we  call 
punishment,  it  is  idle  to  say  that  it  must  have  another 
name. 

But  you  that  are  so  jealous  lest  the  name  of  sin 
should  attach  to  the  sinless  One,  cariy  the  lealousy  an- 
other step.  When  the  Pharisees  revile  and  the  Priests 
entrap  the  Lord,  and  when  the  scourging,  and  the 
buflTets,  and  the  spitting  mangle  and  defile  His  innocent 
'  frame,  you  think  that  nature  itself  should  ^ve  tokens 
of  indignation.  And  yet,  how  close  to  God  sm  has  ever 
come!  how  sins  have  ever  polluted  and  defiled  the 
world,  which  is  His  temple !  and  you  have  not  con- 
ceived of  the  sins  in  that  light,  as  sins  that  touch  Him. 
When  a  man  slays  his  bromer,  or  pollutes  the  virtno 
of  a  women,  and  each  is  dear  to  the  Almighty  Maker, 
does  not  the  murderer  smite  God,  and  the  betrayer  spit 
npon  Him !  and  the  long-suffering  Euler  of  the  world 
bears,  as  in  His  bosom,  all  our  wayward  sins,  and 
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weares  them  into  the  web  of  His  providence,  and  eo&- 
trives  an  order  of  things  in  which  these  evil  elements 
may  work  and  not  destroy.  Jealous  of  the  Son's  con- 
tact with  sin,  can  we  not,  by  a  larger  reach  of  the  same 
morality,  conceive  that  the  Father^s  contact  with,  and 
permission  of  sin,  is  a  profound  mystery?  Can  yoa 
not  see  in  this  fact  a  greater  hideousness  in  evil,  smce 
every  day  that  it  is  permitted  seems  to  impngn  the 
justice  or  the  power  of  Him  who  could  abolish  every 
sin,  with  the  ooers  of  it,  by  the  breath  of  His  month! 
If  so,  let  us  at  least  assent  to  the  position  that  a  disease 
so  utterly  past  our  comprehension  may  require  means 
to  cure  It  that  shock  the  ordinary  conclusions  of  our 
conscience ;  and  that  a  wider  view,  if  we  could  stand 
high  enough  to  take  it,  might  correct  our  crude  im- 
pressions. 

6.  The  doctrine  of  Atonement  is  manynsided,  as  all 
mysteries  are  when  we  try  to  express  them  in  the  forms 
of  human  thought.  And  no  doctrine  has  suffered  so 
much,  on  the  part  both  of  friend  and  foe,  from  a  one- 
sided treatment  ^'  It  has  been  said,  that  this  doctrine 
represents  the  Almighty  as  moved  with  fury  at  the 
insults  offered  to  His  Supreme  Majesty,  as  impatient  to 
pour  forth  His  fury  upon  some  being,  as  indifferent 
whether  that  being  deserves  it  or  not,  and  as  perfectly 
appeased  upon  finding  an  object  of  vengeance  in  His 
own  innocent  Son.  It  has  been  said,  that  a  doctrine 
which  represents  the  Almighty  as  sternly  demanding  a 
full  ec^uivalent  for  that  which  was  due  to  Him,  anaas 
receiving  that  equivalent  in  the  sufferings  of  Hifl  Son, 
transfers  all  the  affection  and  gratitude  of  the  human 
race  from  an  inexorable  Being,  who  did  not  remit  any 
part  of  His  right,  to  another  being  who  satisfied  His 
claim.  It  has  been  said,  that  a  translation  of  guilt  is 
impossible,  because  guilt  is  personal ;  and  that  a  doc- 
trine which  represents  the  innocent  as  punished  instead 
of  the  guilty,  and  the  Ruilty  as  escaping^  by  this  punish- 
ment, contiadicts  the  nrst  principles  of  justice,  subverts 
all  our  ideas  of  a  righteous  government,  and,  by  hold- 
ing forth  an  example  of  reward  and  punishment  dis- 
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pensed  by  Heaven,  without  any  regard  to  the  character 
of  those  who  receive  them,  does  encourage  men  to  live 
as  they  please."*  So  the  objections  were  summed  up 
many  years  since,  and  there  is  little  to  alter  after  the 
recent  controversy.  Now,  most  of  these  objections 
liave  arisen  from  a  crude  and  onensided  way  of  stating 
the  doctrine  on  the  part  of  its  friends,  and  disappear 
when  all  the  elements  of  the  truth  are  taken  in.  Sin 
exists ;  and  therewith  must  enter  a  host  of  contradic- 
tions. Sin  is  that  which  turns  the  love  of  God  into 
wrath ;  not  into  the  passion  of  wrath  as  men  feel  it,  but 
to  the  intention  of  visiting  with  punishment.  "With  sin, 
the  face  of  God  is  altered  against  us  and  turned  away. 
We  know  the  theological  oojections  to  this  mode  of 
speaking,  but  there  is  no  other  open  to  us.  God  can- 
not change ;  but  yet  His  purpose  towards  us  is  changed 
in  its  womngs  by  ourselves.  And  this  enormous  power 
all  classes  of  Christians  assign  to  sin,  that  it  can  dam 
up  and  divert  the  current  of  Divine  love,  that  set  so 
strongly  towards  us.  We  are  obliged  to  pick  our  ex- 
pressions, whenever  we  touch  the  subject,  lest  sin  itself 
should  be  laid  to  the  account  of  Him  who  is  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  world,  and  suffers  sin  in  the  world.  Sin 
turns  love  to  wrath,  the  life  of  our  souls  to  the  death 
of  them,  our  light  to  darkness,  our  free  adherence  to 
Ood  to  enmity  against  Him.  From  this  view  of  sin,  as 
something  which  is  suffered  to  thwart  the  free  work- 
ings of  Uod's  love,  and  which  casts  shadows  as  of  the 
darkness  of  Gethsemane  over  all  the  scenes  of  history, 
where  evil  is  suffered  to  come  in  and  overcloud  the 
good,  there  is  no  escape  except  in  the  pantheistic  view, 
which  reads  all  sin  and  evil  as  good  in  a  transition 
state.  And  against  that  view  conscience  will  ever  pro- 
test ;  for  it  is  flie  best  proof  of  our  still  retaining  ves- 
tiges of  good  that  conscience  finds  all  the  suggestions 
of  physiological  materialists,  and  of  metaph^cal  pan- 
theists, powerless  to  lull  to  sleep  the  sense  of  individual 
guilt,  whidii  yet  she  has  so  strong  an  interest  in  getting 

*  Ber.  Dr.  HiU'fl  Lectures,  b.  ir^  ch«  8,  quoted  by  Dr.  Gandliflh. 
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rid  of.  To  remove  sin  and  its  consequences  God  sent 
His  Son,  the  Eternal  Word  of  the  Father,  to  become 
truly  man  as  He  was  truly  Ood,  and  to  mediate  between 
men  and  Him  for  their  relief.  It  is  not  true,  whatever 
friend  or  foe  shall  sa^  it,  that  Qod  looked  forth  on  His 
works  to  iind  some  innocent  man  able  and  willing  to 
bear  the  weight  of  His  wrath,  and  found  Jesus  and 
punished  Him.  It  is  all  false,  because  it  is  only  half 
true.  The  Son  of  God  took  our  nature  upon  Him,  and 
therewitli  the  sins  of  it,  at  least  in  their  consequences; 
not  because  He  became  one  man  among  many,  but  be- 
cause when  God  takes  man's  nature  He  still  has  divine 
right  and  power  over  all,  and  so  manhood  is  taken  into 
God.  That  sinfulness  should  press  upon  the  Son  of 
God,  in  any  of  its  consequences,  revolts  us  at  first ;  nay, 
it  was  intended  to  revolt  us  and  thereby  to  secure  our 
repentance  :  and  jealous  for  His  honour  we  protest  that 
of  sin  He  shall  know  nothing.  Yes :  but  we  have  been 
flaunting  our  sins  in  the  face  of  the  Father,  to  His  dis- 
pleasure, ever  since  we  were  bom ;  using  the  limbs  He 
makes  and  keeps  strong,  for  purposes  of  lust  and  vio- 
lence; quickemng  the  pulses  that  He  controls,  with 
draughts  of  passionate  excitement :  in  a  word,  sinning 
before  God's  face  and  under  His  hand.  Is  it.  less  shock- 
ing that  sin  should  be  in  tlie  world  which  is  God's,  than 
that  it  should  be  in  the  manhood  which  is  Christ's? 
No  :  both  before  and  after  the  incarnation  sin  is  a  con- 
tradiction ;  and  it  is  less  difficult  to  conceive  sin  taken 
by  the  Son  upon  Himself  for  a  time  and  by  way  of 
remedy,  than  it  is  to  understand  it  as  suflfered  by  the 
Father  always  as  a  permitted  destruction.  The  punish- 
ment in  this  transaction  falls  on  the  innocent.  And  we 
are  told  that  such  a  doctrine  is  cruel,  unjust,  and  use- 
less :  cruel,  because  it  punishes  where  it  could  forgive ; 
useless,  because  it  misses  the  true  end  of  punishment 
in  striking  the  guiltless,  which  can  never  deter  from 
guilt;  ana  unjust,  because  it  falls  on  one  who  knows 
no  sin.  But  it  is  not  cruel,  if  it  thereby  marks  for  ever 
the  enormity  of  sin  which  needed  such  a  sacrifice ;  it  is 
not  useless,  if  it  changed  the  relation  of  man  to  Qodj 
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and  if  in  jbct  it  has  ever  since  been  turning  men  to 
holinesB  and  ^^  drawing  all  men  nnto"  Jesns  ;*  and  it  is 
not  imjoBt  because  tne  Father's  will  to  punish  never 
OiitBtrippea  the  Son's  to  suffer,  and  because  His  death 
wais  a  solemn  offering  of  Himself  in  love,  for  man's  re- 
demption. Nor  can  there  be  any  tendency  to  transfer 
from  the  severe  Father  to  the  loving  Son,  the  love  we 
owe  to  both ;  for  the  mode  of  our  redemption  was  de- 
signed by  both,  and  the  Son  adopts  tlie  Father's  and 
the  Father  sanctions  the  Son's  loving  self-sacrifice. 
Nor  is  there  the  least  pretext  for  saying  that  this  doc- 
trine encourages  men  to  live  as  they  please,  by  holding 
forth  the  spectacle  of  rewards  earned  for  those  who  do 
not  deserve  them  and  punishments  warded  off  from 
those  who  deserve  them  well :  since  the  blood  of  the 
Bedeemer,  all-sufficient  as  it  is  to  cleanse  the  sins  of 
the  world,  saves  from  wrath  only  those  who  repent  and 
turn  to  Him.  The  power  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment has  been  felt  wherever  the  Gospel  has  come.  It 
has  carried  comfort  to  sinners  where  nothing  else  could 
do  so.  Wherever  the  conviction  of  sin  has  been  deep- 
est, the  power  of  the  Cross  has  been  most  conspicuous ; 
and  tliis  in  tlie  face  of  objections  which  it  was  not  left 
to  modem  times  to  suggest,  against  such  a  punishment 
for  such  a  deliverer.  Let  it  still  be  preached ;  and  our 
lesson  from  t]iese  controversies  be  tnat  we  preach  the 
whole  of  it,  so  far  as  Scripture  informs  and  our  mind 
comprehends.  Let  ns  not  so  exalt  the  justice  of  God 
that  we  seem  to  record  the  harshness  of  a  tyrant,  and 
not  the  device  of  a  Father  seeking  to  bring  His  children 
back.  Let  us  not  so  dwell  on  me  love  of  Christ  as  to 
forget  that  one  great  moral  purpose  of  this  sacrifice 
was  to  set  the  mark  of  God  s  indignation  npon  sin. 
Let  ns  not  so  offer  the  benefits  of  the  Cross  to  onr  peo- 
ple as  to  lose  sight  of  it  as  a  means  of  their  crucifying 
their  own  flesh  and  dying  to  their  own  sins.  He  bare 
our  sins  in  EQs  own  bodv  on  the  tree ;  He  is  our  ran- 
som, our  propitiation  ;  He  is  made  sin  for  ns;  because 

*  John  xii.  82. 
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Qod  is  jnBt  He  laid  down  His  life  for  the  aheep,  out 
of  love,  and  God  bo  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  Him 
for  thig  labour ;  becanse  God  is  love :  and  we  are  to 
mn  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  ns,  lookii^ 
nnto  Jesns  the  Anthor  and  Finisher  of  our  faith ;  be- 
canse the  work  of  justice  and  love  has  restored  ns  to 
onr  position  of  moral  freedom  and  moral  life,  and  we 
must  live  as  the  redeemed  servants  of  onr  Lord. 
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SCRIPTURE,  AND  ITS  INTERPRETATION. 
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§1. 

1.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  strange  that  great 
differences  of  opinion  should  exist  respecting  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture.  When  we  consider  the  nature 
of  the  Sacred  Writings,  their  number,  their  variety,  the 
different  epochs  to  wnich  they  belong,  and  the  vast  pe- 
riod of  time  over  which  they  extend,  we  can  hardly  be 
surprised  to  find  the  opinions  concerning  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Volume  into  which  thejr  are  collected  not 
only  to  be  various,  but  even  conflicting.  When  we 
turn  from  the  outward  to  the  inward,  and  ponder  over 
^^  that  inexhaustible  and  infiiiite  character^'  of  the  Sa- 
cred Writings,  which  even  the  better  portion  of  our  op- 
ponents are  not  unwilling  to  concede, — when  we  observe 
that  ^^  depth  and  inwardness,"  which,  it  has  been  rightly 
considered,  require  something  corresponding  in  the  in- 
terpreter himself, — when  we  reverentially  recognize 
throughout  the  Volume  references  alike  to  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future;  teachings  in  history  only  partly 
realised,  lessons  in  prophecy  "  not  yet  learned  even  in 
theory,'^  germs  of  truth  which,  we  are  told,  have  jet  to 
take  root  in  the  world, — when  we  consider  all  this,  are 
we  to  wonder  that  differences  of  opinion  exist  concern- 
ing the  interpretation  of  a  volume  so  ancient,  so  won- 
drous, and  so  multiform? 

It  would  indeed  be  strange  if  it  had  been  otherwise ; 
it  would  be  a  phenomenon  in  the  literary  or  mental  his- 
tory of  Christianity  not  easy  to  account  for,  if  expound- 
ers of  Scripture  had  been  found  always  accoraant  in 
their  views ;  nay,  it  may  even  be  considered  a  subject 
for  surprisOi  though  for  thankfulness,  tliat  the  differ- 
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ences  of  opinion  about  the  interpretation  of  a  volume 
snch  as  we  have  described  are  not  greater  than  we  find 
them  to  be. 

When,  however,  we  are  thus  speaking  of  the  di£^e^ 
ences  of  opinion  respecting  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture (and  we  are  using  the  language  of  opponents),  let 
us,  from  the  very  outset,  agree  to  avoid  all  ambigoitieB 
in  language.    Let  us  be  careful  not  to  fall  into  an  error 
which  we  may  fairly  impute  to  those  with  whom  we 
are  contending, — ^the  error,  to  choose  the  mildest  expree* 
sion,  of  usin^  terms  of  a  vague  and  undefined  charac- 
ter, and,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  of  a  somewhat  conven- 
ient elasticity.       What  do  we  mean  by  differences  re- 
specting the  interpretation  of  Scripture?     We  may 
mean  two  things.    Either  we  may  mean  that  there 
have  been  differences  of  opinion  about  the  meanings 
of  the  actual  words  of  Scripture,  or  we  may  mean  tliat 
there  have  been  differences  of  opinion  about  the  man> 
ner  in  which  those  meaning  have  been  obtained.    We 
may  include  both  if  we  cnoose  in  the  same  form  of 
words,  but  in  so  doin^  let  us  not  fiul  to  apprise  the 
reader,  and  in  conducting  the  argument  let  us  act  wifli 
fSEiimess.    Let  us  be  careful  to  recognize  the  clear  logi- 
cal difference  between  these  two  meaning  and  avoid 
that  really  culpable  method  of  dealing  with  a  momen- 
tous subject  which  does  not  scruple  to  mix  up  iUos- 
trations  or  ar^ments  derived  from  one  of  its  aq)ect8 
with  those  which  really  and  plainly  belong  to  the  other. 
There  may  have  been  frx)m  tne  very  first  many  methods 
of  interpreting  Scripture :  allegory  may  have  prevailed 
in  one  age,  mysticism  in  anomer ;  scholastic  methods 
of  interpretation  may  have  been  succeeded  by  rhetori- 
cal, and  these  again  may  both  have  given  place  to 
methods  in  which  grammar  and  history  may  have 
borne  a  more  prominent  part    All  this  may  have  been 
so,  but  it  still  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  mean- 
ings actually  assigned  to  any  given  text  have  been  as 
manifold  or  as  discordant  as  tne  methods  which  may 
have  been  adopted  to  obtain  them.    The  modes  and 
principles  of  interpretation  may  have  been  very  differ- 
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ent,  and  yet,  in  the  main,  they  may  have  led  to  very 
accordant  results.  Such  a  probability,  however,  is  now 
somewhat  studiously  passed  over  in  silence,  or  men- 
tioned only  to  be  dismissed  as  unworthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. The  object,  we  fear,  is  to  create  anxiety 
and  uneasiness,  to  unfix  and  to  unloosen,  to  awaken  a 
general  feeling  of  distrust  in  current  interpretations, 
and,  in  the  case  of  doctrinal  statements  and  every  form 
of  exposition  that  involves  a  reference  to  the  analogy 
of  faith,  to  arouse  even  hostility  and  antagonism.  Tms 
has  been  done  of  late,  as  we  have  already  implied,  by 
a  judicious  combination  of  two  methods  of  proceeding, 
—on  the  one  hand,  by  calling  attention  to  the  discord* 
ances  of  interpretation  in  a  few  extreme  cases  where 
such  discordance  is  sure  to  be  a  maximum;  on  the 
other,  by  dwelling  exclusively  on  the  varieties  of  the 
different  systems  a^nd  methods  of  interpretation,  and 
leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  results  arrived  at  are 
as  various  and  diversified  as  the  methods  by  which 
they  have  been  obtained.  In  a  word,  such  a  phenom- 
enon as  a  Catholic  interpretation,  substantially  the 
same  under  all  systems  but  varied  only  in  details  or  ap- 
plication, is  assumed  to  be  an  exegetical  impossibility. 
The  true  state  of  the  case  we  are  told  is  this, — ^that 
Scripture  has  had  every  possible  variety  of  meaning 
assigned  to  it,  that  it  has  been  understood  to  say  this 
to  one  age  and  that  to  another,  that  all  hitherto  has 
been  conflict  or  uncertainty.  We  learn,  however,  that 
now  a  better  era  is  dawning ;  that  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, viz.,  that  Scripture  nas  one  meaning  and  one 
meaning  onl^,  has  at  length  clearly  been  made  out ; 
and  that  a  httle  ^^free-handling,"  a  few  assumptions, 
and  a  free  use  of  a  so-called  ^^  verifying  faculty,"  will 
finally  adjust  all  difficulties  and  discordances  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Book  of  life. 

There  is  obviously  something  very  attractive  in  all 
this.  There  is  a  fitiscination  in  the  whole  procedure 
that  imperfectly  disciplined  or  willingly  sceptical  minds 
find  it  impossible  to  resist.  There  is  uxe  charm  of  the 
alleged  discovery  that  criticism  at  last  has  made,  the 
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attractiveness  of  the  generalization^  the  variety  of  did 
modes  of  applying  the  principle  so  as  to  meet  all  needs^ 
whether  of  the  reader,  the  preacher,  the  missionary, 
the  teacher,  or  the  interpreter, — and  then  the  retro* 
spect,  the  backward  look  of  serene  triamph  over  the  ac- 
cumulated errors  and  prejudices  of  eighteen  long  Ghris- 
tian  centuries,  all  chased  away  by  the  brightness  of  thtt 
second  Keformation  and  the  ^^  burst  of  intellectnal  life" 
that  is  at  last  becoming  visible  above  the  clouded  hori^ 
zon  of  Scriptural  interpretation.  One  topmost  stone, 
and  the  monument  of  our  exegetical  successes  mnst  be 
pronounced  complete.  Philosophy  and  Theology  claim 
of  us,  we  are  told,  as  of  value  to  themselves  a  history 
of  the  past.  Be  it  so.  Let  us  take  the  pen  of  the  his- 
torian and  sit  down  and  trace  the  record  of  our  own 
mental  supremacy  in  a  history  of  the  prejudices  and 
errors  of  the  Exegesis  of  the  past  Let  us  show  by 
this  tacit  comparison  how  ^'  great  names  must  be  ac- 
counted small,  how  few  ever  "  bent  their  mind  to  in- 
terrogate the  meaning  of  words,"  how  men  who  were 
accounted  benefactors  of  the  human  race  have  yet  only 
left  to  us  the  heritage  of  erring  fancies  and  party-bias, 
— let  us  write  the  history  of  all  this  littleness,  conci- 
sion, and  bondage  to  the  letter,  and  the  fabric  of  our 
own  greatness,  harmony,  and  intellectual  freedom  will 
appear  by  the  contrast  only  the  more  stately  and 
unique. 

Such  is  the  dream  of  the  present.  Such,  stated  in 
no  exaggerated  or  unkindly  terms,  is  the  course  which 
men  whose  general  ^dness  and  high  principles  we 
have  no  cause  to  doubt  or  deny  are  now  inviting  us  to 
follow.  What  are  we  to  say  of  all  this  ?  The  comment 
rises  to  the  lips,  but  we  suppress  it.  We  may  feel,  per- 
haps, that  as  in  Corinth  of  old  so  now  in  nineteenth- 
century  England,  vain  knowledge  may  puff  up,  yet  re- 
membering that  ^^  love  edifieth,"  we  sit  by  silent  and 
wondering,  even  though  the  fire  is  kindling  within,  and 
silence  is  oecoming  a  pain  and  a  grief  to  us.  At  first 
perhaps  we  prepare  to  answer  the  call  to  Join  the  wise 
and  tranquil  few,  who,  knowing  that  the  Eternal  Spirit 
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has  been  ever  present  with  the  Church,  and  that  what 
things  were  written  aforetime  were  written,  not  for  our 
contempt  but  for  our  learning,  smile  pensively  at  these 
childish  exultations  and  straw-woven  crowns,  and  see 
in  them  only  one  more  of  the  premature  triumphs*  that 
have  been  claimed  for  some  shifting  form  of  the  errors 
or  heresies  of  the  time.  We  feel  tempted  to  join  this 
quiet  company,  and  calmly  to  smile  as  they  alone  can 
smile  whose  feet  stand  within  the  sheltering  walls  of 
the  City  of  God,  and  whose  faith  is  that  which  was  not 
only  delivered  but  handed  down  to  the  saints  in  each 
age  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  What  can  we  do  but 
smile,  when  we  recognize  old  quibbles  and  difficulties 
all  mustered  up  again,  disguised  in  new  trappings,  and 
arranged  in  new  combinations, — but  yet  the  same,  the 
very  same  that  have  been  dispersed  a  hundred  times 
over,  and  which  the  very  generation  to  which  we  now 
belong  will  see  dispersed  again,  though  it  may  be  to 
ally  themselves  finally  with  powers  and  principles  of 
which  at  present  they  are  only  permitted  to  act  as  the 
scout  and  the  courier? 

But  with  this  last  thought  the  smile  fades  away. 
When  we  remember  that  the  forms  of  error  which  of 
late  have  been  reappearing  among  us  may  belong,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  to  the  great  apostasy  of  the 
future, — ^when  we  observe  how  they  instinctively  asso- 
ciate themselves  with  masked  or  avowed  denyings  of 
the  Divinity  of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  of  the  full  effi- 
cacy of  His  sacrifice, — ^when  we  mark  how  their  vani- 
ties and  self-confidences  bear  a  strange  family  likeness 
to  that  Pelagian  pride  in  the  perfectibility  of  our  cor- 
rupted nature  wmch  tears  open  the  wounds  of  a  cruci- 
fied Lord  more  heartlessly  than  the  hands  that  first  in- 
fiicted  them, — ^when  we  ponder  over  that  puffed  up  and 
nnyoked  spirit  of  the  day  that  is  now  calling  on  us  to 
clear  away  the  remains  of  dogmas  and  controversies, 
and  when  we  see,  as  we  must  see,  with  a  shudder,  that 
it  is  but  the  harbinger  of  him  who  is  to  set  himself 
against  everything  "  that  is  called  God  or  that  is  wor- 
shipped "  (2  jliess.  ii.  4), — ^Uien  it  does  seem  our  duty 
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to  play  oar  part  in  the  great  controversj,  to  quit  0B^ 

selves  like  men,  and  to  strive  with  all  Ohristian  et^ 
nestness,  with  stem  brow  yet  with  true  and  loving 
heart,  to  rescue  the  endangered  souls  of  our  own  time 
and  age,  and  to  bring  them  back  into  the  City  of  God. 
2.  The  position  of  the  defender  of  the  faith  in  the 
present  day  is  that  of  one  whose  home  and  citizenshq) 
18  in  the  City  "  that  lieth  fouivsquare,"  whose  builder 
and  whose  maker  is  Qod.  The  storm  of  battle  has  often 
raged  round  those  massive  walls,  wild  rout  and  turmoil 
have  often  striven  to  shake  those  solid  gates.  Pasi- 
words  have  been  tried  ;  treachery  has  played  its  das- 
tardly part, — ^but  all  stands  firm  and  sure.  The  riaiw 
sun  that  smites  on  the  broad  front  of  those  fair  wal£ 
and  towers,  beholds  them  as  stately  in  their  strengdi 
and  their  beauty  as  they  were  ever  of  old ;  Jlie  shadovs 
they  cast  when  day  declines  are  as  many  and  as  length- 
ened as  they  were  of  yore.  Who  witnin  would  wish 
to  see  a  stone  displaced,  who  would  fain  see  one  battle- 
ment laid  low  ?  Perhaps  none  who  are  really  and  truly 
within  the  circuit  of  those  sheltering  walls.  But  there 
are  voices  without  that  we  know  rail  wdJ,  voices  of 
those  with  whom  we  have  dwelt  as  friends,  whose  God 
has  been  our  God,  and  whose  Lord  has  been  our  Loixl, 
*— men  who  went  from  among  us  on  strange  xnissiona, 
and  are  come  back  to  tell  us  strange  tidings^  and  to 
bid  us  do  strange  deeds.  That  beleaguering  host  whose 
flaunting  standards  we  can  see  on  every  wooded  knoll 
around,  and  whose  open  or  covert  assaults  our  fSftthers 
and  forefathers  have  experienced  so  often,  and  remsted 
so  sucessfully  and  so  long, — that  motley  eager  host  IhOT 
tell  us  is  not  composed  of  foes  but  of  friends  and  wdl- 
wishers,  changed  oy  civilization  and  the  glory  of  hu- 
man development,  eager  to  meet  us  as  &ndred  and 
brothers  if  we  will  but  remove  the  envious  barrier 
that  separate  us,  relics  of  a  religious  feudalism,  as  they 
term  it,  loi^  passed  away.  Shall  creeds  separate 
brothers?  Snail  doctrines  divide  those  whom  unity 
of  race  and  shared  civilizations  plainly  declare  to  l>6 
one  and  inseparable  ?    Shall  we  churlishly  strive  any 
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longer  to  stint  tho  growth  of  the  ideal  man?  Shall 
the  orient  and  flowing  future  be  darkened  with  jealous- 
ies of  sects  and  rivalries  of  religions  ?  "  We  are  cou- 
riers," they  impetuously  cry  aloud ;  "  ambassadors, 
friends  of  both,  fiiends  of  truth,  friends  of  Christ 
Unbar,  then,  these  envious  gates ;  down  with  these  un* 
friendly  walls ;  let  us  learn  from  each  other  the  great 
lesson  of  mutual  concessions,  and  so  at  last  realize  thd 
great  hope  of  the  future,  the  fabled  restitution  of  theo- 
fogians,  and  at  last,  all  in.finatemal  triumph,  merge 
into  the  one  great  family  of  Truth  and  of  Love."  Such 
are  the  voices  now  sounding  in  our  ears ;  voices  that  the 
young  and  the  generous,  as  well  as  the  godless  and  the 
worlOTTom,  give  ear  to  with  ready  sympathy.  But  shall 
the  true  d^enders  of  the  ark  of  their  Ood,  that  ark  of 
.the  New  Covenant  wherein  lie  the  written  words  of 
life,  yield  it  and  themselves  up  to  this  stratagem  which 
one  '^  whose  time  is  short"  has  put  into  the  hearts  of 
unconscious  instruments?  Never.  God  defend  us 
from  such  fearful,  such  frantic  disloyalty !  God  indeed 
forbid  that,  in  any  sense,  however  modified,  it  should 
hereafter  be  the  boast  of  the  spirits  of  perdition,  that 
it  was  with  the  City  of  the  hills  even  worse  than  it 
was  with  a  city  of  the  plain, — ^that  the  host  wound 
round  it,  that  sounding  brass  brayed  forth  and  eager 
voices  shouted,  and  that,  mined  by  traitorous  occupants, 
waU  and  tower  fell  flat  as  those  of  Jericho,  and  fell 
never  to  rise  again ! 

Such,  it  would  seem,  is  the  allegory  of  our  own 
times — such  no  overdrawn  picture  of  the  exact  atti- 
tude in  which  true  believers  now  appear  to  stand.  We 
are  called  upon  by  specious  words  to  give  up  every 
defence  which  the  mercies  of  God  have  permitted  to  be 
reared  up  aroimd  us ;  and  our  reward  is  to  be  a  bond- 
age, to  which  the  bondage  of  the  worst  age  of  the 
CSiurch  of  Eome  would  be  found  light  and  endurable. 
There  is  no  bondage  like  that  of  scepticism.  There  is 
no  intolerance  more  intolerable  than  that  of  those  who 
are  themselves  the  servants  of  a  hard  master.  It  may 
.be  a  bondage  different  to  bondages  of  the  past  in  iU 
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mode  of  being  brought  about,  but  it  is  no  less  complete 
and  coercive.    It  is  the  bondage  of  contempt  and  of 
Bconu    Do  we  doubt  it  t    Are  there  not  writings  of  our 
own  times,  writings  that  claim  scholars  and  ministeiBof 
the  Gospel  for  their  authors,  that  show,  only  too  pain* 
fuUy,  what  we  have  to  expect  if  we  allow  bu&  to 
be  leaders  of  thought  among  us,  if  wall  and  tower  are 
to  be  thrown  down  to  let  such  men  come  in  and  have 
the  rule  over  us  ?    Granted  that  there  may  be  numer- 
ous exceptions,  that  there  may  be  those  who,  even 
while  we  are  compelled  to  number  them  among  our 
secret  foes,  we  may  be  free  to  own  have  many  kindly 
and  elevated  sympathies, — ^granted  that  there  may  be 
silver  sounds  heard  amid  iQl  this  clanging  brass,  yet 
does  not  conmion  sense,  does  not  history  itself  tell  us, 
that  the  voices  of  this  better  part  will  be  tne  first  to  be  si- 
lenced ;  that  their  kindly  idealisms  will  be  rudely  swept 
aside  to  make  room  for  varied  and  repulsive  forms  of 
aggressive  materialism ;  that  they  will  themselves  be 
the  earliest  victims  of  the  Frankenstein  their  own  hands 
have  helped  to  sha])e  into  existence  ?    Let  the  thought- 
ful reader  pause  only  for  a  moment  to  muse  upon  some 
of  the  present  aspects  of  modem  society  as  revealed  by, 
as  commented  on,  and  sometimes  even  as  defended  by, 
our  public  papers,  and  then  answer  to  his  own  heart 
what  ho  tliinks  must  be  the  issue  if  laxity  of  religious 
thought  seriously  increase  among  us.    Vice  will  borrow 
its  excuses  from  scepticism ;  lawlessness  of  act  will  be- 
come the  natural  sequel  of  lawlessness  of  thought ;  and 
the  end  ^vill  be,  no  noble,  colossal,  heavenwanf  looking, 
ideal  man,  but  a  grovelling  satyr,  the  slave  of  his  own 
appetites,  and  the  vassal  of  his  own  abominations. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to,  or  rather  return  to,  the  sub- 
ject which  lies  more  immediately  before  us.  Enough, 
perhaps,  has  been  said  to.  show  that  there  can  be  no 
safe  compromise,  no  over-liberal  parleying  with  those 
without,  be  they  the  kindliest  or  tlie  most  silver- 
tongued  of  the  children  of  men.  The  believer  of  the 
present  day  must  put  himself  in  the  attitude  of  an  op- 
ponent, kind  indeed  it  may  be,  and  large  in  heart  and. 
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eympatbies,  ready  and  anxioos  to  rescue,  prompt  to 
spare,*— yet  an  opponent ;  one  who,  when  asked  to  give 
up  old  principles,  may  not,  for  the  sake  of  others, 
wiiolly  refuse  to  hear  the  nature  of  the  demand,  but 
who  hears  it  with  a  fall  knowledge  of  the  true  attitude 
and  posture  of  those  by  whom  it  is  urged.    We  are 
asked  especially  to  give  up  old  principles  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Word  oi  God.    Some  concession,  we 
are  warned,  is  almost  imperatively  demanded.    We  ask 
why.    We  bid  our  opponents  state  their  reasons  for  a 
demand  so  sweeping  and  comprehensive.    One  of  these 
reasons  we  have  heard  already,  and  we  have  already 
observed  that  it  involves  an  ambiguity.    We  are  told 
that  the  diflferences  respecting  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  are  such  that  tney  show  that  prejudice  rather 
than  principle  is  the  true  mainspring  of  Scriptural 
exegesis.    Irictures  are  held  up  to  us  of  the  successive 
schools  of  interpreters,  their  follies  and  their  fallacies, 
their  bondage  to  the  influences  of  the  age  in  which  thev 
lived,  their  hostility  to  all  intellectual  freedom.    Be  it 
so  ;  but  is  it  proved  that  the  interpretations  which  they 
actually  advanced  are  as  varied  as  their  methods  of 
procedure  are  so  confidently  alleged  to  be  ?    Whether 
a  great  deal  too  much  has  not  been  said  even  on  this 
subiect,  whether  the  diversities  or  anta^^onisms  of  early 
Bystcme  of  explaining  Scripture  bare  not  greatl:^  bei 
exaggerated,  is  a  question  mto  which  here  we  will  not 
enter.     Our  inquiry  is  simply,  whether  the  differences 
of  interpretation  are  at  all  more  than  the  nature  and  im- 
portance of  the  subject-matter  would  lead  us  to  expect, 
and  whether  a  great  deal  that  has  been  said  about  the 
differences  of  interpretation  does  not  wholly  belong  to 
the  differences  of  the  modes  of  procedure.    It  is,  of 
course,  quite  natural  and  conceivaole  that  the  spirit  of 
each  age  may  have  swayed  teacher  and  preacher  more 
to  this  method  than  to  that ;  that  passing  controversies 
may  have  left  their  traces,  and  that  declarations  which 
seemed  of  great  moment  to  one  generation  may  not 
have  been  found  equally  so  to  another.    All  this  may 
be  s(^  but  with  this  we  are  now  only  partially  con- 
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cerned.  If  we  were  endeavouring  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  variety  of  deductions  that  have  been  made  from 
the  words  of  Scripture  in  diflferent  ages  of  the  Church, 
or  were  discussing  the  varying  applications  that  the  same 
sentiment  has  been  found  to  bear,  much  that  has  heea 
said  on  the  subject  might  pass  unchallenged.  We  shonM 
probably  account  for  these  varied  forms  of  application 
or  deduction  on  different  principles  to  our  opponents ; 
we  might  see,  for  instance,  in  all  this  diversity  of  appli- 
cation only  evidences  of  "  the  manifold  wisdom  of 
God,"  and  of  that  hidden  life  with  all  its  varvinff  apti- 
tudes to  human  needs  which  we  know  to  be  in  the 
Written  Word.  Our  opponents,  on  the  contrary,  might 
see  in  it  only  evidences  of  the  folly,  ignorance,  preju- 
dice, or  bad  faith  of  successive  expositors :  we  might 
differ  widely  in  our  manner  of  accounting  for  these 
different  applications  of  Scripture,  but  we  might  to  a 
CToat  extent  aOTce  as  to  their  number  and  variety. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  question  between  us.  What 
we  are  now  told  is  not  merely  that  the  applications  or 
adaptations  of  Scripture  have  been  very  varied,  but 
that  the  difference  of  actual  meaning  assigned  to  the 
words  of  Scripture  by  expositors  of  different  ages  is  so 
suspiciously  excessive,  that  the  duty  of  pnrging  our 
minds  from  past  prejudices  is  imperative,  and  that 
Scripture  must  henceforth  bo  explained  on  sounder 
principles.  The  one  true  meaning  must  be  discovered 
and  adopted,  the  many  disregarded  or  rejected.  The 
first  question  between  us,  then,  is  a  question  of  amount 
and  of  degree.  Our  opponents  assert  that  Scripture 
has  had  so  many  meanings,  often  too  so  hostile  and 
suicidal,  that  it  presents  one  meaning  to  the  French- 
man, another  to  the  German,  and  another  to  the  Eng- 
lishman. We  are  asked  if  this  is  not  in  itself  an  utter 
absurdity,  and  if  it  is  not  time  to  enter  upon  some  more 
reasonable  course.  That  assumed  reasonable  course  is 
sketched  out ;  canons  of  interpretation  are  laid  down ; 
appeals  are  not  wanting  to  current  prejudices ;  disin- 
clination or  inaptitude  u>r  that  wrestlmg  with  the  Word 
pf  God  which  marked  earlier  and  better  ages  ^f  the 
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Church  is  dealt  gently  with;  disregard  of  the  ffreat 
exegetical  writings  of  the  past  is  not  only  excused  but 
commended ;  we  are  advised  wholly  to  trust  to  our- 
selves, and  are  cheered  by  the  assurance  that  "  if  we 
will  only  confine  ourselves  to  the  plain  meaning  of 
words  and  the  studv  of  their  context,"  we  may  bene- 
ficially dispense  witn  all  the  expository  labours  of  the 
Sast  or  of  the  present.  Such  is  the  modem  mode  of 
ealing  with  one  of  the  most  momentous  subjects  of 
our  own  times,  and  with  which  personal  holiness  and 
man's  salvation  are  more  intimately  connected  than  with 
any  other  that  can  be  specified.  Is  it  unfair  to  charac- 
terize the  whole  as  nothing  more  than  positive  asser- 
tions, resting  on  ambiguities  of  language,  or  on  the 
assumed  identity  of  things  logicallv  different,  and  sup- 
ported by  covert  appeals  to  the  idleness,  vanity,  and 
self-sufficiency  of  the  day  ? 

3.  We  revert,  however,  to  the  preliminary  question 
before  us.  Are  the  differences  ot  meaning  that  have 
been  assigned  to  Scripture  such  in  amount  as  they  are 
said  to  be,  and  such  as  to  demand  the  rehabilitation  of 
Scriptural  interpretation  which  is  now  proposed  ?  Are 
they  such  that,  as  it  has  been  asserted,  Scripture  bears 
an  utterly  different  meaning  to  men  of  dinerent  ages 
and  nations?  Assuredly  not.  ISo  statement  seems 
more  completely  at  variance  with  our  general  Christian 
consciousness ;  no  assertion  can  more  readily  be  dis- 
proved when  we  come  to  details.  These,  however,  can 
never  be  made  palatable  to  the  general  reader,  nor  are 
they  commonly  convincing,  unless  carried  out  much 
further  than  would  be  possible  in  an  Essay  of  this  na- 
ture. To  prove  clearly  and  distinctly  that  there  is  ru^ 
this  great  amount  of  aiscordance  in  the  interpretations 
of  Scripture,  it  would  be  necessary  to  compare,  and  that 
not  in  a  few  selected  cases,  but  in  a  portion  of  Scripture 
of  some  length,  the  results  arrived  at  by  commentators 
of  different  ages  and  countries.  Less  than  this  would 
fail  to  convince;  for  in  the  case  of  a  few  prerogative 
instances,  which  would  be  all  we  should  have  space  for, 
the  feeling  is  ever  apt  to  arise  that  lists  equally  telling 
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and  convincing  could  be  made  out  on  the  other  side. 
We  have,  therefore,  as  it  would  seem,  little  left  ns  than 
to  meet  assertion  by  counter-assertion,  and  leave  each 
reader  to  ascertain  for  himself  on  which  side  the  truth 
lies, — whether  the  differences  in  the  interpretations  of 
Scripture  (except  in  a  comparatively  few  cases)  have 
been  thus  >excessive,  or  whether  there  has  not  been  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  accordance  in  general 
matters,  and  variations  only  in  details.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  have  had  experience 
in  referring  to  expository  treatises  belonging  to  different 
ages  and  countries,  will  have  no  diflSculty  m  pronounc- 
ing which  is  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  whether 
assertion  or  counter-assertion  is  to  be  deemed  most 
worthy  of  credit.  As,  however,  the  general  reader  is 
not  always  likely  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  decide  be- 
tween the  two  statements,  and  as  the  mere  denial  of  the 
major  in  an  opponent's  syllogism  is  never  satisfactory 
witnout  some  reasons  being  assigned,  we  will  mention 
one  or  two  general  considerations  which,  though  not 
amounting  to  a  positive  proof  that  Scripture  has  not 
been  interpreted  as  diversely  as  has  been  asserted,  may 
yet  render  it  probable  that  such  is  the  case,  and  supply 
some  grounds  for  the  counter-assertion  above  alluded  to. 
In  the  first  place,  we  may  perhaps  with  justice  ap- 
peal to  the  Ancient  Versions,  especially  when  combined 
with  some  of  the  best  Modem  Versions,  as  tending  to 
show  that  the  amount  of  variety  in  interpretation  is  not 
80  great  as  has  been  imagined.  Let  us  take,  for  exam- 
ple, seven  of  the  best  Ancient  Versions  of  the  New 
Testament — ^the  Syriac  (Peshito),  the  Old  Latin  (as  far 
as  it  has  been  ascertained),  the  Vulgate,  the  Gothic,  the 
Coptic,  the  Ethiopic  (Pell  Piatt's),  and  the  Armenian, 
ana  with  tiiem  let  us  associate  the  Authorized  English 
Version  and  Luther's  German  Version,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  what  general  opinion  a  comparison  of 
the  characteristics  of  these  Versions  leads  us  to  form  as 
to  the  question  of  a  prevailing  unanimity,  or  a  prevail- 
in^  discordance^  of  mterpretation,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
evinced  by  a  Version.    jSoWj  admittiiig  on  the  one 
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hand  that  there  may  be  such  relations  existing  between 
some  of  these  Versions,  that  each  can  hardly  oe  consid- 
ered an  independent  witness, — that  the  Vnlgate,  for 
example,  is  but  an  amended  form  of  the  Old  Latin,  that 
the  Ethiopic  sometimes  seems  to  indicate  dependence 
on  the  Syriac,  that  the  Annenian  was  retoucned  at  a 
late  period,  and  possibly  that  the  Vulgate  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  reviser, — admitting  all  this,  and  making 
also  a  deduction  for  the  influence  of  the  Vulgate,  ana, 
perhaps,  to  some  small  extent,  of  the  Syriac  over  the 
two  Modern  Versions,  wo  may  still  most  justly  point  to 
these  nine  Versions,  of  ages  and  countries  so  different 
and  distant,  as  evincing  an  unanimity  in  their  render- 
ings, not  only  of  general  but  even  of  disputed  passages, 
far  beyond  what  could  have  been  expected  d  prions  or 
can  in  any  way  be  accounted  for  by  the  admissions  we 
have  already  made.  If  it  be  said  this  must  necessarily 
be  the  case  in  Versions  which  are  all  strictly  literal  in 
their  character,  these  two  remarks  may  be  made  by 
way  of  rejoinder :  first,  that  the  very  fact  that  nime 
Versions  of  different  ages  and  countries  should  agree  in 
this  important  feature,  that  not  one  of  them  should  in 
any  respect  be  paraphrastic,^  and  that  some,  as  for  in-> 
stance  the  Old  Latin,  should  almost  be  barbarous  in 
their  exactness,  does  seem  to  show  that  not  only  in  later 
ages,  but  even  in  the  earliest,  the  very  letter  of  Scrip- 
ture was  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
treated  with  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy.  Where 
Versions  were  so  punctilious,  it  does  not  seem  natural 
to  expect  that  interpretation  would  have  been  very  wild 
or  varied,  except  when  it  was  allowed  to  degenerate 
into  applications,  or  busied  itself  with  minutiae  and  de- 
tails. Secondly,  it  may  be  added,  that  even  the  most 
literal  Versions  involve  interpretation  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  especially  in  the  opinions  they  neces- 
sarily express  on  the  connexion  of  clauses,  and  in  the 
renderings  of  words  of  disputed  meaning.     A  good 

*  It  mar  be  noticed  that  we  hare  specified  the  Ethiopic  Version  as  that 
edited  by  Mr.  PeU  Piatt.  The  Ethiopic  found  in  Walton^s  <  Polydott'  often 
degenerates  into  a  paraphrase,  especiallj  in  difficult  passages.  The  Pcshtto 
it  sometimes  idiomatioMlj  free,  hot  neTer  paraphrastic. 
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translation  is  often  the  very  best  of  commentaries,  and 
it  was  a  full  appreciation  of  this  fact  that  led  a  ven- 
erated scholar  and  divine,  when  asked  what  he  judged 
to  be  the  best  commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  to 
name  tlie  Vulgate.  The  general  unanimity  of  the  earij 
as  well  as  later  Versions  is  thus  a  testimony,  at  any 
rate,  of  some  little  weight,  in  favour  of  the  belief  that 
the  amount  and  degree  of  differences  of  interpretation 
in  earlier,  when  compared  with  later  ages,  have  been 
much  overstated. 

Still  it  may  be  urged,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  Versions,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that,  in  the 
results  at  which  commentators  of  different  ages  have 
arrived,  there  is  a  vast  amount  not  only  of  variety  but 
of  antagonism.  In  reference  to  a  certain  number  of 
diJBScult  passages  this  may  be  true ;  if,  however,  this  be 
intended  as  a  general  statement  referring  to  Scriptural 
interpretation  at  large,  it  must  be  regarded  as  open  to 
considerable  doubt.  Let  us  endeavour  to  show  this  in 
the  following  way.  It  is  said  that  there  is  an  increas- 
ing affreement  between  recent  German  expositors,  and 
it  is  also  implied  that  the  results  at  whicn  they  have 
arrived  are  far  more  consonant  with  truth  than  any  that 
have  preceded.  Of  these  expositors,  De  Wette  and 
Meyer  are  often  mentioned  with  respect  by  modem 
writers.  Let  us  agree  to  take  them  as  two  fair  repre- 
sentatives of  the  exegesis  of  out  own  times.  Let  us 
now  go  to  a  remote  past,  and  choose  two  names  to  com- 
pare with  them  as  representatives  of  the  interpretation 
of  a  former  day.  Let  us  take  for  example  Chrysostom 
and  Theodoret.  They  belonged  to  an  age  sufficiently 
distant;  they  sliared  in  its  feelings  and  sympathies; 
they  took  part  in  its  controversies.  They  were  not 
specially  in  advance  of  their  own  times.  One  of  them 
had,  what  many  will  judge  to  be  not  always  compatible 
with  calmness  of  interpretation,  a  strongly  rhetorical 
bias ;  the  other  did  not  escape  some  suspicion  of  heresy. 
Such  as  they  were,  or  have  been  judged  to  be,  let  ns 
compare  them,  in  some  portion  of  Scnptnre  (St  Paul's 
Epistles  for  example),  on  which  all  have  written,  with 
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the  two  modem  commentators  above  specified,  and 
state  what  seem  to  be  the  general  results  of  the  com- 
parison. We  naturally  set  out  with  the  expectation  of 
finding  ver^  great  diversity.  K  all  that  has  been  said 
on  this  subject  be  true ;  if  the  fourteen  centuries  which 
lie  between  the  two  pairs  of  men  be  as  plentifully 
diversified  as  they  are  said  to  have  been  by  changes  in 
methods  of  interpretation,— changes,  too,  asserted  to 
have  been  gradually  leading  us  up  to  more  perfect 
principles  oi  interpretation, — we  must  expect  to  find  a 
very  great  amount  of  discordance  between  tiiem.  Yet 
what  do  we  discover  when  we  actually  institute  the 
comparison  ?  To  sneak  very  generally,  it  would  seem 
to  be  as  follows.  Tnero  will  be  foxmd  in  the  first  place 
a  considerable  amount  of  variety  in  matters  of  detail, 
the  older  interpreters  more  commonly  giving  what  may 
be  termed  an  objective  reference  to  words  and  expres- 
sions, where  the  two  modern  writers  will  be  found 
agreeing  to  adopt  a  more  subjective  view.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  differences  will  be  observed  in  the  treatment 
of  doctrinal  passages;  the  older  interpreters  usually 
expounding  tnem  with  reference  to  the  great  contro- 
versies of  uieir  own  times,  and  to  points  of  polemical 
detail ;  the  modem  interpreters  usually  trying  to  gen- 
eralize, and  not  unfrequently  to  dilute  and  explain 
away,  whenever  doctrinal  statements  appear  to  assume 
a  very  distinctive  or  definite  aspect.  In  a  word,  the 
tendency  of  the  two  earlier  writers  is  to  what  is  objec- 
tive and  special ;  of  the  two  later  to  what  is  subjective 
and  general,  lliese  distinctions  will  certainly  oe  ob- 
served, especiallv  in  the  two  departments  above  alluded 
to-^matters  of  detail  and  matters  of  doctrine,  and  may 
perhaps  be  deemed  sufficient  to  justify  the  reception 
of  some  clear  lines  of  demarcation  between  earlier  and 
more  modern  interpretation.  When,  however,  these 
points  of  difference  are  set  aside,  there  will  be  foxmd 
remaining  in  the  great  bulk  of  Scripture,  and  in  all 
general  passages,  an  amount  of  accordance  so  striking 
and  so  persistent,  that  it  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  assumption  that  these  four  able  expositors  all  in- 
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stinctively  recognized  one  common  and  sound  principle 
of  Scriptural  interpretation.  The  precise  nature  of  that 
principle  will  become  apparent  as  we  advance  further 
in  our  investigations. 

4.  Believing  that  these  remarks  are  just,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  fimy  substantiated,  we  may  claim  to  have 
at  least  made  it  probable,  that  the  extent  of  the  alleged 
differences  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  between 
our  own  times  and  the  past  has  been  unduly  exagger- 
ated. Here  we  miglit  pause  as  far  as  the  present  por- 
tion of  our  subject  is  concerned.  It  may  be  well,  how- 
ever, to  take  one  step  further,  and  show,  what  fairly 
can  be  shown,  that  from  the  very  earliest  times,  the 
literal  and  historical  method  of  interpreting  Scripture, 
now  so  often  claimed  as  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  our  own  times,  has  ever  been  recognized  in  the 
Church  as  the  true  method  on  man's  side  of  interpret- 
ing the  Oracles  of  God.  On  this  subject,  owing  to  the 
small  amount  of  exact  knowledge,  even  among  more 
professed  students,  and  to  the  currency  which  a  few 
popular  comments  readily  obtain  among  those  whose 
acquaintance  with  these  ancient  writers  must  ever  be 
second-hand,  many  questionable  statements  are  allowed 
to  pass  unchallenged.  It  would,  perhaps,  seem  hope- 
less to  attempt  to  say  one  word  in  favour  of  the  method 
of  interpretation  adopted  by  Oriffen.  Evenr  writer  of 
the  day  uses  that  great  name  to  illustrate  what  is  to  be 
regarded  as  wild  and  &nciful.  And  yet,  what  is  the 
opinion  which  any  real  student  of  Origen's  exegetical 
works  would  certainly  give  us  ?  What,  for  instance, 
would  be  the  statement  of  an  unbiassed  scholar  who 
had  thoughtfully  read  what  remain  to  us  of  his  com- 
mentaries on  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John  ?  Would  he 
not  tell  us  that  in  these  portions  of  his  works,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  theories  elsewhere,  Origen  rarely 
failed  to  give  the  first  place  to  the  simple  and  literal 
interpretation,  and  that  his  divergencies  into  allegory 
far  more  often  deserve  the  name  of  applications  man 
of  actual  expositions?  AUegory  seems  really  and  pri-» 
marily  to  nave  commended  itself  to  Origen  as  the 
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readiest  method  of  dealing  with  those  difficulties  which 
his  acuta  mind  almost  too  quickly  recognized  as  tran- 
scending human  reason  and  explanation.  The  remark 
of  pne  who  has  carefully  read  and  well  used  one  por- 
tion of  his  works — the  expositor  Llicke — is  probably 
not  wholly  uniust,  that  a  tendency  to  rationalize,  of 
which  On-gen  limself  was  nnconBcious,  may  to  a  ^eat 
degree  account  for  his  bias  to  allegory  and  mystical 
modes  of  interpretation,  whenever  the  difficulties  of  the 
passage  seemed  to  rise  above  the  usual  level.  Where 
there  was  no  necessity  for  this,  where  there  were  no 
historical  details  whicn  seemed  at  issue  with  human 
reason,  or  with  received  views  of  morality  and  justice, 
Origen  shows  plainly  enough  what  method  of  inter- 
preting the  Word  of  God  he  deemed  to  be  the  true  and 
correct  one.  We  may  abundantly  verify  this  from  his 
extant  writings.  We  may  also  further  jud^  from  frag- 
ments preserved  in  Catense  (his  scattered  comments, 
for  example,  on  the  Epistle  to  the  £phesians)  what 
were  really  his  leading  principles  ;  and  we  may  fairly 
ask  if  they  were  so  very  different  from  the  principles 
of  interpreting  Scripture  which  all  parties,  friends  and 
foes,  seem  now  in  the  main  agreed  in  regarding  as 
reasonable  and  correct. 

We  mi^ht  extend  these  remarks  almost  indefinitely 
by  discussing  the  true  nature  of  the  leading  methous 
of  interpreting  Scripture — these  methods  which  we  are 
told  are  so  strangely  discordant — in  the  case  of  each 
one  of  the  more  distinguished  expositors  of  different 
ages  of  the  Church.  We  might  show,  for  instance, 
that  no  amount  of  strong  polemical  bias  prevented 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  from  expounding  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture (the  Gospel  of  St.  John  for  example)  with  what, 
even  in  our  own  critical  days,  must  be  called  felicity 
and  success.  We  might  make  it  clear  that  the  rhetoiv 
ical  turn  of  Chrysostom's  mind  never  prevented  him 
from  fully  discussing  verbal  distinctions,  analysing  the 
meanings  of  prepositions,  estimating  the  force  of  com- 
pound forms,  and  so  placing  before  nis  reader  as  calm, 
clear,  and  persuasive  a  view  of  the  passage  under  con- 

19* 
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eideration  as  we  may  find  in  the  best  specimens  of 
modem  interpretation.  We  might  turn  ta  the  West, 
and  in  spite  of  some  growing  disposition  to  admit 
more  generally  tliose  studied  distinctions  in  reference 
to  threefold  or  fourfold  senses  of  Scripture  which  Ori- 
gen  bequeathed  to  his  successors,  we  might  still  appeal 
to  Augustine  as  a  writer,  whose  special  interpretations 
can  never  be  spoken  of  without  respect,  and  whose 
perceptions  of  the  inner  mind  of  Scripture,  and  of  the 
true  bearing  of  its  deeper  declarations,  remain  to  this 
very  hour  unequalled  for  their  perspicuitv  and  truth. 
Nay,  we  might  even  show  that  the  studied  recognition 
of  several  senses  in  Scripture  was  rather  a  form  of  op- 
plicdtion  than  of  definite  and  genuine  interpretation. 
We  mieht  even  go  onward,  and  pass  into  tnose  ages 
which  have  become  very  bywords  for  perverted  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture — tne  ages  of  the  earlier  and  later 
schoolmen — and  even  in  them,  amid  subtile  and  narrow 
logic  on  this  side,  and  a  wild  and  speculative  idealism 
on  that,  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  showing  that 
tliere  was  a  via  media  of  sound  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion which  was  both  recognized  and  proceeded  on.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  at  this  period  not  only  the  earlier 
threefold  and  fourfold  senses  of  Scripture  were  re-as- 
serted and  re-applied,  but  that  even  sevenfold,  eight- 
fold,* and,  if  we  choose  to  press  the  words  of  Erieena, 
infinite  senses  of  Scripture  were  admitted  by  medieval 
interpreters ;  but  it  is  also  perfectly  true  and  demon- 
strable, from  passing  comments  and  cautions,  that  the 
simple,  plain,  and  literal  sense  was  always  admitted  to 
be  the  oasis,  and  that  other  forms  of  interpretation 
were  commonly  regarded  more  in  the  light  of  deduc- 
tions and  applications.  The  rule  laid  down  by  Aquir 
nas  was  clear  enough,  and  expresses  fairly  the  general 
feeling  of  the  interpreters  of  his  own  time, — "  In  onml- 

*  The  ennmeration  maj  amuse  the  reader:  (1)  Sensns  literaliaTel  hii- 
toricas ;  (2}  allegoricus  vel  parabolicus ;  (8)  tropologicus  Tel  etymologiciu ; 
(4)  anagogicufl  vel  analogicas :  (5)  tTpicus  Tel  ezemplaria ;  (6)  anaphorieat 
Tel  proportioDalia ;  (7)  boarcademicua  Tel  primordialia  OLe,  quo  ipsa  piincipiA 
rerum  comparantar  cum  beatitudine  nterna  cttota  dispensatioiie  nlato): 
■ee  BibL  Max,  Bar.  torn.  ztIL  p.  815  seq.    (Lugd  1677). 
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bus  qasB  Scriptnra  tradit,  pro  fandamento  est  tenenda 
Veritas  historica,  et  desuper  spiritnaleB  expositiones 
fabricandflB  "  {Sitmma  Theol.  Pars.  1,  Qu.  102,  Art  1) : 
the  literal  and  historical  came  first,  tlie  rest  were  forms 
of  application.  It  is  not,  however,  merely  from  pass- 
ing comments,  or  from  asserted,  bat  really  neglected 
principles,  but  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  better  ex- 
positions of  the  time  that  the  full  force  of  the  above 
remarks  will  best  be  felt.  Let  a  fair  and  intelligent 
reader  consent  to  ^ve  a  little  time  to  some  of  the  in- 
terpretations of  dimcult  passages  in  St  Paul's  Epistles 
as  put  forward  by  Lombard  or  Aquinas,  and  then  tell 
us  nis  impressions.  We  will  venture  to  state  what  his 
report  would  be, — that  it  was  a  matter  of  surpiise  to 
him,  in  an  age  which  has  ever  been  a  very  byword  for 
subtilties  and  nedantiy,  to  find  such  a  large  amount  of 
reasonable  ana  intelligent  interpretation  of  the  Word 
of  God. 

5.  To  gather  up,  then,  our  preceding  comments, 
may  we  not  fairly  sayj—Jirst^  that  much  mat  has  been 
said  about  the  extent  and  variety  of  interpretations  of 
Scripture  is  exaggerated ;  secondly^  that  even  the  va- 
rious methods  of  interpretation — which,  when  it  serves 
a  purpose,  our  opponents  regard  as  meaning  the  same 
as  the  results  arrived  at — may  in  many,  perhaps  most, 
cases  be  regarded  as  modes  of  applying  or  expanding 
the  primary  sense,  rather  than  of  eliciting  substantive 
and  independent  meanings ;  thirdly^  not  only  that  God 
has  never  left  SUmself  witJiout  a  witness,  and  that  in 
every  age  there  have  been  a  few  faithful  representa- 
tives of  fiiithful  principles  of  interpretation,  but  fur- 
ther, that  there  has  been  from  the  very  earliest  times, 
not  only  in  theory  but  in  practice,  a  plain,  literal,  and 
historical  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture ;  and  JmdU/y^ 
that  there  may  be  traced  so  great  an  identity  in  the  re* 
suits  arrived  at  by  successive  interpreters,  that  we  have 
full  warrant  for  using  the  term  Catholic  in  reference  to 
a  far  larger  portion  of  what  may  be  considered  current 
orthodox  interpretations  than  the  mere  popular  dis- 
putant is  at  ail  aware  of  I    Let  the  inquiry  be  put 
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with  all  simplicity  to  those,  whether  in  this  conntiy  or 
abroad,  who  have  made  Ancient  Versions  and  exposi- 
tors their  study,  and,  however  different  their  opinions 
may  be  on  other  points,  on  this  they  will  be  agreed, — 
that  there  is  such  a  cancordia  discors  in  the  resultB  ob- 
tained, that  in  verv  many  passages  we  can  produce  in- 
terpretations whicn  may  stand  even  the  test  of  Vincent 
of  Lerins,  and  may  justly  be  termed  the  traditional  in- 
terpretations of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

We  know,  of  course,  how  these  statements  both 
have  been  and  will  be  disposed  of  by  the  impatient  and 
the  confident.  It  will  be  said,  probably,  that  granting 
merely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  there  is  that 
species  of  concord  of  interpretation  in  many  important 
passages,  it  has  been  only  the  result  of  traditional  prej- 
udices from  which  it  is  now  our  duty  to  make  our- 
selves free.  It  will  be  added  that  any  form  of  such 
consent  is  in  itself  suspicious,  and  that  if  our  intuitions 
run  coimter  to  it  we  are  at  once  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  reason  within  us,  and  reject  the  interpretation  of 
every  Church  and  every  age  of  the  world,  if  it  does  not 
approve  itself  to  our  own  convictions.  Brave  and 
buoyant  in  our  own  self-esteem,  we  shall  perhaps  never 
pause  to  ask  how  far  the  so-called  voice  of  reason  may 
not  be  the  voice  of  prejudice, — ^how  far  convictions  may 
not  be  merely  the  results  of  secret  influences  within, 
and  of  some  half-consciousness  that  what  we  reject 
beara  aspects  or  involves  conclusions  sadly  at  variance 
with  our  habits  or  our  propensions.  We  may  at  last 
perceive  that  it  is  the  Word  of  God  in  its  dreaded  func- 
tion of  searching  the  intents  of  the  heart  that  is  now 
being  brought  home  to  us,  and  in  our  very  dismay  and 
perplexity  we  may  have  felt  forced  to  come  to  t£e  de- 
termination that  every  interpretation,  be  it  of  CSiurch 
or  of  Council,  that  makes  us  thus  tremble  for  ourselves, 
both  must  be  and  shall  be  either  rejected  or  ignored. 
Thus,  perhaps,  will  all  that  has  been  urged  be  du^osed 
of.  Be  it  so.  There  is  a  proud  and  confident  spirit 
abroad  ;  there  is  a  love  of  self,  self  in  its  more  purely 
intellectual  aspects,  above  measure  painful  and  revolt* 
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ing ;  there  are  forms  bearing  the  names  of  moral  good- 
ness and  freedom,  and  yet  involving  the  denial  of  the 
essence  of  both,  that  bring  an  Apostle^s  predictions 
sadly  and  strangely  to  our  thoughts, — and  we  feel  it 
must  be  so,  and  that  there  are  some  whose  ears  must 
be  and  will  be  turned  away  from  tlie  truth.  Yet  there 
are  others— especially  the  voung,  the  ardent,  the  inex- 
perienced— to  whonnwhat  has  been  thus  far  urged  may 
not  have  been  urged  in  vain.  To  them  our  arguments 
are  mainly  addressed,  to  them  we  are  speaking,  for 
them  we  are  pleading.  "Young  man,  true  in  Iieart 
and  earnest  in  spirit,  honest  searcher,  anxious  yet 
prayerful  inquirer,  let  not  thv  eyes  be  holden  by  proud, 
unkindly  hands,  judge  for  thyself.  Believe  not  every 
one  that  tells  thee  tSat  the  records  of  the  Church  are 
scribbled  over  with  every  form  of  strange,  idle,  and 
conventional  interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God.  Judge 
for  thyself,  but  judge  righteous  judgment.  If  there  be 
fuller  concords  in  the  voices  of  the  past  than  thou  hast 
believed,  close  not  thine  ears  to  them  because  as  yet 
they  sound  not  fully  harmonious  to  thee.  Wait,  ponder, 
pray :  ere  long,  perchance  thine  own  voice  will  spon- 
taneously blend  with  what  thou  hearest ;  thou  thyself, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  may  at  length  hear  sounding 
round  thee,  and  by  thine  own  experience  make  others 
hear  with  thee,  the  holy  accords  and  harmonies  of  the 
deep  things  of  the  Wora  of  God." 

§2. 

6.  We  now  pass  naturally  onward  to  another  por- 
tion, or  rather  to  another,  and  that  at  first  sight  an  op- 
posed, aspect  of  our  present  subject.  Hitherto  we  have 
shown  not  only  that  the  amount  of  the  differences  of 
interpretation  has  been  clearly  over-estimated,  but  even 
that  the  true  and  honest  method  of  interpreting  the 
Word  of  God — ^the  literal,  historical,  and  grammatical 
— ^has  been  recognized  in  every  age,  and  that  the  re* 
suits  are  to  be  seen  in  the  agreement  on  numberless 
passages  of  importance  that  may  be  found  in  expositors 
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of  all  periods;  in  other  words,  that  the  illaminatiDg 
grace  of  God  has  ever  been  with  His  Church.  This 
being  so,  it  is  but  waste  of  time  to  consider  the  caus^ 
that  nave  been  alleged  for  the  existence  of  the  multi> 
tude  of  interpretations,  when  that  multitude  has  been 
proved  to  a  great  extent  to  be  imaginary.  We  will  not, 
then,  pause  to  discuss  the  amount  of  varying  interpreta- 
tions that  have  been  ascribed,  whether,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  rhetoric  and  desires  to  edify,  or,  on  the  other, 
to  party  feeling  and  efforts  to  wrest  the  meanings  of 
Scripture  to  different  sides.  We  deny  not  that  both 
have  produced  some  effect  on  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  Christian  preacher 
may  have  often  urged  meanings  that  do  not  He  in  the 
words,  and  that  these  may  have  been  adopted  by  con- 
temporaries and  echoed  and  reproduced  by  those  that 
have  followed.  We  deny  not,  again,  that  the  natural 
meaning  of  many  texts  may  have  been  perverted  by 
prejudice  on  one  side  or  other,  and  that  traces  of  this 
may  still  remain  in  some  of  the  current  interpretations 
of  our  own  times.  All  this  we  deny  not,  but,  on  ihe 
other  hand,  we  confidently  assert  that  the  effects  have 
been  limited,  and  that  all  the  assumptions  that  the 
contrary  has  been  the  case  fall  with  the  fallen  assump- 
tion, viz.,  that  the  discordance  of  Scripture  interpreta- 
tions is  excessive,  and  that  all  methods  nitherto  adopted 
have  been  uncertain  or  untrustworthy. 

But  we  now  come  to  what  at  first  sight  may  appear 
a  reversed  aspect  of  our  subject  While,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  consider  it  proved  that  there  has  been  from 
the  first  a  substantial  agreement,  not  only  in  the  mode 
of  interpreting  Scripture,  but  in  many  of  its  most  im- 

Eortant  details,  we  are  equally  prepared,  on  the  other 
and,  to  recognize  the  existence  of  great  differences  of 
opinion  about  the  meanings  of  individual  passages,  and 
even  in  reference  to  the  methods  by  which  these  mean- 
ings may  be  best  obtained.  Ko  one  who  has  had  any 
experience  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  can  with 
honesty  assert  the  contrary.  It  may  be  true  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  all  the  more  important  passages 
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ful  coDsideratiou  will  show  that  what  logic,  grammar, 
and  a  proper  valuation  of  the  significance  of  words, 
seem  to  indicate  as  the  principal  and  primary  meaning 
of  the  passage,  will  be  found  to  have  been  recognized 
as  sucn  ages  before,  and  has  substantially  held  its 
ground  to  our  own  times, — still  experience  teaches  us 
uiat  there  is  a  very  large  residuum  of  less  important 
passages  in  which  interpreters  break  up  into  groups, 
and  in  which  the  expositor  of  the  nineteenth  century 
has  to  yield  to  the  guidance  of  principles  perhaps  but 
recently  recognized,  yet,  from  their  justice  and  truth, 
of  an  influence  and  authority  that  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
There  are,  indeed,  even  a  few  cases,  but  confessedly 
unimportant,  where  the  modem  interpreter  has  to  op- 
pose nimself  to  every  earl^  Version  and  every  patristic 
commentator,  and  where  it  is  almost  certain  ne  is  right 
in  so  doing.  Let  the  connexion  of  the  concluding  por- 
tion of  Gal.  iv.  12  be  cited  as  an  example.  Such  in- 
stances are,  however,  very  rare,  and  need  hardly  be 
mentioned,  save  to  show  that  principles  can  never  be 
dispensed  with,  and  that,  thougn  we  yield  all  becoming 
deference  to  interpretations  in  which  antiquity  is  mainly 
agreed,  we  yet  by  no  means  pledge  ourselves  unreserv- 
edly to  accept  tnem.  All  these  differences,  then,  in 
the  interpretations  of  individual  passages,  we  frankly 
recognize;  nay  more,  we  may  in  many  cases  admit 
that  there  are  clearly  defined  differences  in  the  method 
of  interpreting — perhaps  an  extended  context.  Last 
of  all,  it  is  not  to  be  suppressed  that  there  is  a  some- 
what large  class  of  passages  so  far-reaching,  so  inclu- 
sive, and  so  profound,  that  not  only  are  all  the  better 
interpretations  remarkable  for  their  varied  character, 
but  lor  their  appearing,  perhaps  each  one,  to  represent 
a  portion  of  the  true  meaning,  but  scarcely,  all  of  them 
together,  what  our  inner  soul  seems  to  tell  us  is  the 
complete  and  ultimate  meaning  of  the  words  that  meet 
the  outward  eye. 

7.  We  are  thus  admitting  the  existence  of  diversity 
of  interpretation,  especially  in  individual  passages  and 
details,  as  readily  and  as  frankly  as  we  have  argued  for 
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the  existence  of  a  far  greater  prevailing  nni^  bolk  ia 
the  meanings  themselves,  and  the  methods  of  arriving 
at  them  in  Sil  more  important  passages,  than  is  willinglj 
recc^ized  by  popular  writers.  The  question  tlien  d»- 
turafly  arises,  how  do  we  account  for  these  apparent]? 
reversed  aspects?  How  can  we  in  the  same  breau 
assert  prevailing  unity,  and  yet  admit  diversity  ?  How 
do  we  account  lor  a  state  of  thin^  which  in  Sophocles 
or  Plato  would  be  pronounced  mcredible  or  absurd! 
Our  answer  is  of  a  threefold  nature.  We  account  for 
this  by  obsci-ving,  Firsts  that  the  Bible  is  different  to 
every  other  boot  in  the  world,  and  that  its  interpreta- 
tion may  well  be  snpposed  to  involve  many  diflSculties 
and  diversities.  Secondly^  that  the  words  of  Scripture 
in  many  T^^  have  more  than  one  meaning  and  appli- 
cation. Thirdly^  that  Scripture  is  inspired,  and  tnat 
though  written  by  man,  it  is  a  revelation  from  God, 
and  adumbrates  His  eternal  plenitudes  and  perfections. 

On  each  one  of  these  forms  of  the  answer  we  will 
moke  a  few  observations. 

I.  On  the  first,  perhaps,  little  more  need  be  said 
than  has  been  incidentally  brought  forward  in  earUer 
parts  of  this  Essay.  It  is,  indeed,  most  unreasonable 
to  compare,  even  in  externals,  the  Bible  with  any  other 
book  in  tlie  world.  A  collection  of  many  treatises, 
written  in  many  different  styles,  and  at  many  different 
ages,  can  never  be  put  side  by  side  witli  the  works  of 
a  single  author,  nor  will  any  canons  of  interpretation 
which  may  be  just  and  reasonable  in  the  latter  case,  be 
necessarily  applicable  to  the  former.  What,  for  in- 
stance, can  really  be  more  strange  than  to  lay  down 
the  rule  tliat  we  are  to  interpret  uie  Scripture  like  any 
other  book,  when,  in  the  merest  rough  and  outside 
view,  the  Scripture  presents  such  striking  differences 
from  any  boolc  that  the  world  has  ever  seen!  The 
strangeness  becomes  greater  when  we  look  inward,  and 
observe  the  varied  nature  of  the  contents, — uprose  and 
poetry,  history  and  prophecy,  teachings  of  an  meamate 
God,  and  exhortations  and  messages  of  men  to  men. 
How  very  unreasonable  to  insist  on  similar  modes  of 
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interpreting  what  our  very  opponents  rightly^  term  "  a 
world  by  itself" — a  world  from  which  foreign  influences 
are  to  be  excluded — and  any  other  documents  or  rec- 
ords that  have  come  from  the  hand  of  man !  How 
can  we  with  justice  rec^uire  that  amount  of  exegetical 
agreement  in  the  former  case  that  might  naturally  be 
looked  for  and  demanded  in  the  latter?  How  very 
reasonable,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  supposition  that 
in  the  interpretation  of  a  collection  of  treatises  of  such 
varied  and  momentous  import  we  may  have  to  recog- 
nize both  unities  and  diversities, — unities  as  due  to  the 
illuminating  ^race  of  the  one  and  self-same  Spirit 
similarly  voucnsafed  to  all  meek  and  holy  readers  of 
Scripture  in.  every  age  of  the  Church,— diversities  as 
due  to  the  profundity  and  variety  that  must  ever  mark 
the  outpourings  of  the  manifola  wisdom  of  God  I  It 
seems,  mdeed,  idle  to  dwell  upon  what  is  thus  obvious 
and  self-evident ;  but  it  has  been  rendered  necessary 
by  what  we  are  obliged  to  term  the  unfairness  of  our 
opponents.  At  one  time,  when  the  argument  seems  to 
require  it,  the  Scripture  is  considered  as  a  single  book, 
to  oe  dealt  with  like  other  books,  subject  to  the  same 
critical  canons,  amenable  to  the  same  laws  of  interpre- 
tation :  at  another  time  it  emerges  to  view  as  a  couec- 
tion  of  records,  unconnected  and  discordant,  which  it 
is  desirable  to  keep  thus  divided,  that  they  may  be  the 
more  readily  disposed  of;  and,  whenever  it  may  seem 
necessary,  the  more  successfully  pitted  against  one  an* 
other  in  contradictions  and  antagonisms. 

H.  We  pass  onward  to  our  second  form  of  answer. 
Here  we  find  ourselves,  as  mi^ht  have  been  foreseen, 
in  undisguised  conflict  with  tne  sceptical  writers  of 
our  own  time.  That  Scripture  has  one  meaning,  and 
one  meaning  only,  is  their  fundamental  axiom :  it  is 
seen  to  be,  and  felt  to  be,  one  of  the  keys  of  their  posi- 
tion. When,  however,  we  pause  to  asK  how  that  one 
meaning  is  to  be  defined,  we  receive  answers  that  are 
neither  very  intelligible  nolr  consistent.  K  we  are  told 
that  it  is  ^^  that  meanine  which  it  had  to  the  jnind  of 
the  Prophet  or  Evangefist  who  first  uttered  or  wrote, 
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to  the  hearers  or  readers  who  first  received  the  mes- 
sage," we  may  justly  protest  against  an  answer  involv- 
ing alike  such  assumptions  and  such  ambiguities.  What 
right  have  we  to  assume  that  the  speaker  knew  the  full 
meaning  which:  his  own  words  might  subsequently  be 
found  to  bear  ?  A  very  little  reflection  will  show  the 
justice  of  this  query.  What  right,  again,  have  we  to 
assume  that  the  meaning  which  the  Prophet  or  £van- 

Selist  designed  to  convey  was  identical  with  that  which 
le  hearers  or  readers  who  first  received  the  message 
conceived  to  be  conveyed  in  its  words?  Assuming 
even  that  it  was  so,  how  ai'e  we  to  arrive  at  this  one 
meaning  common  to  hearer  and  speaker  ?  How  are 
we  to  recognize  it,  when  the  words  before  us  may  bear 
two  or  more  meanings,  each,  perhaps,  equally  probable 
and  supported  by  arguments  of  equal  valiaity?  It 
will  be  said  that  this  is  precisely  the  duty  of  the  Inter- 
preter ;  that  it  is  for  him  to  disengage  himself  fi-om  the 
trammels  of  the  present,  and  free  from  the  bondage  of 
prejudices  and  creeds  to  transport  himself  back  into  the 
past,  to  mingle  in  spirit  with  those  who  first  heard  the 
words,  to  feel  as  they  felt,  to  hear  as  thev  heard,  to 
recover  the  one,  the  true,  and  the  original  meaning, 
and  to  bring  it  back  to  the  hearer  or  reader  of  our  own 
times.  AU  this  is  high-sounding  and  rhetorical ;  it  is 
sure  to  attract  the  young  and  the  enthusiastic,  and  by 
no  means  ill-calculated  to  excite  and  delude  the  inex- 
perienced. Birt  it  is  rhetoric,  and  nothing  more.  No 
one  who  has  had  genuine  experience  in  the  interpretar 
tion  of  Scripture  would  hesitate  to  pronounce  suoh 
"  magnifyings  of  an  oflSce  "  as  completely  delusive,  if 
even  not  deserving  the  graver  term,  mischievous. 
Delusive  they  certamly  are,  because  all  this  self-pro- 
jection into  the  past  is  in  reality,  and  ever  has  been, 
unostentatiously  practised  by  all  better  interpreters — 
by  all  who  have  sought  with  humility  and  earnestness 
to  catch  the  spirit  and  mind  of  the  writer  whom  they 
are  striving  to  expound.  All  this  has  been  practised, 
almost  from  the  first  Chrysostom  spoke  of  it,  Augus- 
tine commended  it,  and  yet  what  has  been  the  result 
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of  experience  ?  Why,  that  passage  af^er  passage  has 
been  found  to  be  so  prcenant  with  meaning,  so  mys- 
teriously full,  so  comprehensively  applicable,  that  the 
most  self-confident  interpreter  in  the  world  could 
scarcely  be  brought  to  declare  his  complete  conviction 
that  the  one  view  out  of  man^  which  he  may  have 
adopted  was  certainl^r  the  principal  one,  much  less  that 
it  was  the  only  meaning  ot  the  words  before  him. 

But  to  give  up  such  attitudes  of  delusive  self-con- 
fidence, and  to  return  to  modesty  and  reason,  we  may 
now  proceed  to  illustrate  our  first  assertion,  that  Scrip- 
ture nas  frequently  more  than  one  meaning,  by  refer- 
ences to  three  particulars  in  which  this  is  very  clear* 
ly  exemplified,— double  meanings,  or  applications  of 
prophecy,  types,  and  deeper  senses  of  simple  histor- ' 
ical  statements.   A  few  remarks  shall  be  made  on  each. 

(1.)  On  the  first  so  much  has  been  said  of  late  that 
it  might  almost  seem  pure  knight-errantry  to  undertake 
the  advocacy  of  what  (we  are  told)  ought  now  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  mere  outworn  prejudice.  And  yet  what  is 
more  thoroughly  consonant  with  reason,  and,  we  might 
almost  add,  experience,  than  such  a  belief}  We  say 
experience, — ^for  there  must  be  few  calm  observers  of 
the  course  of  events  around  them  who  can  fail  to  have 
been  struck  with  the  curious  re-appearance,  under  un- 
likely circumstances,  of  former  combinations,  and  who 
have  not  occasionally  been  almost  startled  by  the  re- 
cuiTence  of  incidents  in  relations  and  connexions  that 
could  never  have  been  reasonably  expected  a^ain.  It 
does  not  seem  too  much  to  say  that  in  many  instances 
nations  and  individuals  alike  seem  moving  as  it  were 
in  spirals,  constantly  returning,  not  exactly  to  the  same 
point,  but  to  the  same  bearings  and  the  same  aspects, — 
not  precisely  to  a  former  past,  but  to  a  present  that 
bears  to  it  a  very  strange  and  wholly  unlooked-for 
resemblance.  If  this  be  true  in  many  things  that  fall 
under  our  own  immediate  observation  (and  very  unob- 
servant must  he  be  who  has  not  often  verified  it  for 
himsein,  if  we  often  seem  to  ourselves  to  recognize  thia 
principle  of  events  becoming  in  many  resj^te  doublet 
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of  each  other,  and  that  not  only  in  minor  matters^  but 
even  in  circumstances  of  some  historical  importance, — 
if  this  be  so,  is  it  strange  that  in  the  spiritaal  historj 
of  our  race  there  should  be  such  parallelisms ;  that 
words  apparently  spoken  in  reference  to  a  precuTBOiy 
series  of  events  should  be  found  to  refer  with  equal 
pertinence  to  some  mysteriously  similar  combinations 
that  appeared  long  afterwards  ?  Are  we  to  tbiak  that 
counsels  sealed  in  silence  from  eternity,  that  purposes 
of  the  ages  formed  before  the  worlds  were  made,  that 
dispensations  of  love  and  mercy  laid  out  even  before 
the  objects  for  whom  they  were  designed  had  come 
into  being,  were  not  over  and  over  a^ain  reflected,  as 
it  were,  in  the  history  of  our  race,  and  that  the  events 
of  a  former  day  were  not  often  bound  in  mystical  like- 
nesses and  affinities  with  the  events  of  the  future  by 
that  principle  of  redeeming  love  which  permeated  and 
pervaded  all?  Unless  we  are  prepared  plainly  to 
adopt  some  of  the  bleakest  theories  of  the  scepticism 
of  tneso  later  days ;  unless  we  are  determined  to  find 
civilization  and  development  and  not  God  in  history  ; 
unless  we  have  resolved  to  see  in  the  Gospel  no  fore- 
ordered  dispensation,  but  only  a  system  of  morality, 
unannounced,  imforeshadowed,  as  strange  in  its  isolated 
and  exceptional  character  as  it  has  been  strange  in  its 
effects, — then,  and  then  only,  can  we  consistently  deny 
^e  likelihood  and  probability  of  God's  purposes  to  the 
world  having  imparted  to  events  seemingly  remote  and 
unconnected,  and  to  issues  brought  about  by  varied 
and  dissimilar  circumstances,  real  and  spiritual  resem- 
blances. Then  only  can  we  justly  deny  that  the  word 
of  prophecy  might  truly,  legitimately,  and  consistendy 
be  considered  to  refer  as  well  to  earlier  as  to  later 
events,  wherever  such  resemblances  could  be  reason- 
ably demonstrated  to  exist. 

To  illustrate  the  foregoing  comments  by  an  exam- 
ple, let  us  take  an  instance  which  our  opponents  are 
never  wearied  with  bringing  forward, — our  Lord's 
prophecy  relative  to  the  fate  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end 
of  the  world:    Here  it  is  said  that  the  system  of  first' 
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and  Becond  meanings,  which  we  are  now  defending,  is 
most  p'alpablj  nothing  whatever  else  than  an  attempt 
to  help  out  the  verihcation  and  mitigate  the  incohe- 
rence of  a  somewhat  confused  and  partially  unrealized 
pro])hecy.  Now,  in  disposing  of  this  idle  but  painfully 
familiar  comment,  we  will  mdce  no  allusion  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  four  Apostles,  which,  it  may  be  observed, 
necessitated  in  the  answer  reference  to  the  end  of  the 
world  as  well  as  to  the  end  of  the  Theocracy  (Matt, 
xxiv.  3) ;  we  will  only  take  the  prophecy  as  we  find  it, 
with  its  mingled  allusions  to  a  near  and  to  a  remote 
future,  and  simply  inquire  whether  there  is  any  such 
resemblance,  spiritual  or  otherwise,  as  might  make  ex- 
pressions used  in  reference  to  the  one  almost  inter- 
changeably applicable  to  the  other.  Who  can  doubt 
what  the  answer  must  be  ?  Who  that  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  true  significance  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
who  that  sees  in  it,  as  every  sober  reader  must  see,  not 
merely  the  fall  of  an  ancient  city,  but  the  destruction 
of  the  visible  seat  of  Jehovah's  worship,  the  enforced 
cessation  of  the  ancient  order  of  things,  the  practical 
abrogation  of  the  Theocracy, — all  closely  synchronous 
with  tJie  Lord's  first  coming, — who  is  tnere  that  will 
take  all  these  things  fairly  into  consideration  and  not 
be  ready  to  acknowledge  resemblances  lletween  the 
end  of  the  fated  city  and  the  issues  of  the  present  dia* 

J>en8ation,  sufiSciently  mysterious  and  sufficiently  pro- 
bund  to  warrant  our  even  alternating  between  them 
(we  use  the  studiedlv  exaggerated  language  o^  oppo- 
nents) the  verses  of  the  Lord's  great  prophecy  ?  Till  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  course  of  thmgs  is  fortuitous, 
that  providential  dispensations  are  a  dream,  and  the 
gradual  development  of  the  counsels  of  Qod  a  conven* 
lent  fiction — tiu  it  can  be  made  clear  to  demonstration, 
that  there  are  no  profound  harmonies  in  the  Divine 
government,  no  mystical  recurrences  of  foreordered 
combinations,  no  spiritual  affinities  between  the  past 
and  the  present,  no  foreseen  resemblances  in  epochal 
events,  and  no  predestined  counterparts,  the  ground  on 
which  the  reasonable  belief  in  double  meanings  and 
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double  applications  of  prophecy  has  been  rightlj 
jodged  to  rest  will  remain  stable  and  nnshakeii ;  the 
pergpecdve  character  that  has  been  attributed  to  Scrip- 
tural predictions  will  still  claim  to  be  considered  no 
idle  or  onreal  imagination. 

(2.)  The  subject  o{tt^>€shs&  been  much  dwelt  upon 
by  modem  writers,  and  m  most  cases  with  singular  on- 
fairness.  The  popular  mode  of  arguing  on  this  subject 
is  to  select  some  instances  from  early  Christian  writers 
which  are  obviously  fEmcifal  and  untenable^  to  hold  up 
the  skirts  of  their  folly,  to  display  their  utter  nakedness, 
and  then  to  ask  if  a  system  of  which  these  are  examples 
either  can  or  ought  to  be  regarded  with  any  demse  of 
favonr  or  confidence.  If  Jnstin  tells  us  that  the  &ing  of 
Assyria  si^fied  Herod,  and  Jerome  was  of  opinion 
that  by  Chaldseans  are  meant  Demons,  if  the  scarlet 
thread  of  Ealiab  has  been  deemed  to  have  a  hidden 
meaning,  and  the  number  of  Abraham's  followers  has 
been  regarded  as  not  wholly  without  significance,  we 
are  asked  whether  we  can  deem  the  whole  system 
otherwise  than  precarious  and  extrava^^ant,  whether  we 
can  at  all  safely  attribute  to  the  details  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual  a  reference  to  the  New  Testament,  or  really  be- 
lieve that  the  passage  of  the  Ked  Sea  can  be  very  cer- 
tainly considered  a  type  of  baptism.  The  ultimate  de- 
sign of  this  mode  of  arguing  will  not  escape  the  intelli- 
gent reader ; — it  is  simply  an  endeavour  by  slow  sap 
to  weaken  the  authority  of  some  of  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  to  leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  our 
Lord  Himself,  in  recognizing  and  even  giving  sanction 
to  such  applications  of  Scripture  (Matt  xii.  40,  John 
iii.  14: ;  comp.  ch.  vi.  58),  either  condescended  to  adopt 
forms  of  illustration  which  He  must  have  felt  to  be  un- 
trustworthy, or  else  really  in  this  did  not  rise  whoUy 
above  the  culture  of  His  own  times.  Now  at  present, 
without  at  all  desiring  to  press  what  we  have  not  yet 
discussed — ^the  inspiration  of  Scripture — we  do  very 
eamesdy  call  upon  those  who  are  not  yet  prepared 
wholly  to  fling  on  their  allegiance  to  Scripture,  to  bear 
in  mmd  the  following  facts :— (a)  That  our  Blessed 
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Lord  Himself  referred  to  the  Brazen  Serpent  as  typical 
of  His  being  raised  aloft,  and  that  He  illostratea  the 
mystery  of  His  own  abode  in  the  chambers  of  the  earth 
by  an  event  of  the  past  which  He  Himself  was  pleased 
to  denominate  as  a  sign, — the  only  sign  that  was  to  be 
vouchsafed  to  the  generation  that  then  was  seeking  for 
one;  {h)  that  the  Evangelists  recognize  tiie  existence 
and  significance  of  types  in  reference  to  our  Lord  (Matt, 
ii.  15 ;  John  xix.  36);  {c)  that  the  teaching  of  St  Paul 
is  pervaded  by  references  to  this  form  of  miat  has  been 
termed  "  acted  prophecies  "  (Rom.  v.  14  seq. ;  1  Oor.  v. 
7,  X.  2  seq. ;  Gal.  iv.  24  seq. ;  Col.  ii.  11) ;  {d)  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  one  con* 
tinned  elucidation  of  the  spiritual  significance  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  Levitical  law :  its  sacrifices, 
rites,  and  priests  were  all  the  shadows  and  typical  re- 
semblances of  ffood  things  to  come  (Heb.  x.  1) ;  {e)  that 
St  Peter  plainly  and  distinctly  decLares  that  the  water 
of  the  Flood  is  typical  of  baptism  (1  Pet  iii.  21) ;  {/) 
that  in  the  last  and  most  mysterious  revelation  of  Qoa 
to  man  the  very  realms  of  blessedness  and  gloir  are 
designated  by  a  name  and  specified  b^  allusions  (^ev. 
xxi.  22)  which  warrant  our  recognizing  in  the  Holy 
City  on  earth,  the  "  Jerusalem  that  now  is,''  a  type  of 
that  Heavenly  City  which  God  hath  prepared  for  the 
faithful  (Heb.  xi.  16),  a  similitude  of  the  Jerusalem  that 
is  above,  a  shadow  of  the  incorruptible  inheritance  of 
the  servants  and  children  of  God. 

When  we  dwell  calmly  upon  these  things,  when  we 
observe  further  how,  not  only  thus  directlv  and  explic- 
itly, but  how,  also,  indirectly  and  by  allusion,  nearly 
every  writer  in  the  Kew  Testament  bears  witness  to 
the  existence  and  significance  of  types,  how  it  tinges 
their  language  of  consolation  (Rev.  xxi.  2  geq.)j  and 
gives  force  to  their  exhortations  (Heb.  iv.  14) ;  when 
we  finally  note  how  the  very  Eternal  Spirit  of  God,  by 
whom  they  were  inspired,  is  specidly  declared  to  have 
vouchsafed  thus  to  involve  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
past  the  deep  truths  of  the  future  (Heb.  ix.  8), — ^when 
we  calmly  consider  the  cumulative  force  of  all  these 
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examples  and  all  these  testimonieSi  we  may  perhsfii 
be  indoced  to  pause  before  we  adopt  the  sweeping 
statements  tliat  have  been  made  in  refereDce  to  the 
whole  system  of  tjpolo^.    We  may  admit  that  typei 
may  have  been  often  injndidonsly  applied,  that  it  may 
be  dijfficnlt  to  fix  bonncb  to  their  use  or  to  specify  the 
measare  of  their  aptitude,  and  yet  we  may  indeed  se- 
riously ask  for  time  to  consider  whether  such  recogni- 
tions of  the  deeper  meaning  of  Scripture  thus  vouch- 
safed to  us,  and  thus  sanctioned  by  our  Lord  and  Hjs 
Apostles,  are  to  be  given  up  at  once  because  they  are 
thought  to  come  in  collision  with  modem  views  of 
Scripture  and  modern  canons  of  interpretation.     Our 
opponents  may  well  be  anxious  to  get  rid  of  tlie  whole 
system  of  tvpes ;  we  can  understand  their  anxiety,  we 
can  even  find  reasons  for  the  sort  of  desperation  that 
scruples  not  to  represent  what  was  once  sanctioned  by 
our  Loi^  and  His  Apostles  as  now  either  mischievous 
or  inapplicable.    It  is  felt  that  if  typology  is  admitted, 
the  assertion  that  Scripture  has  but  one  meaning  is  in- 
validated.   It  is  seen  clearly  enough  that  if  it  can  be 
shown,  within  any  reasonable  degree  of  probability, 
that  the  details  of  a  past  dispensation  were  r^arded 
by  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity  as  veritable  types 
and  symbols  of  things  that  had  now  come,  then  the  re* 
cognition  of  further  and  deeper  meanings  in  Scripture, 
of  secondary  senses  and  ultimate  significations,  must 
directly  and  inevitably  follow,  and  Uie  rule  that  the 
Bible  18  to  be  interpreted  like  any  other  book  at  once 
be  shown  to  be,  what  it  certainly  is,  inapplicable.    Need 
we  wonder  then  that  every  effort  has  been  made  to  de- 
nounce a  system  so  obstructive  to  modem  innovations ; 
need  we  be  surprised  that  the  rejection  of  what  is  thus 
accredited  has  oeen  as  persistent  as  it  would  now  seem 
proved  to  be  both  unreasonable  and  without  success! 

(3.)  Our  third  subject  for  consideration,  the  existence 
of  deeper  meanings  in  Scripture,  even  in  what  might 
seem  simple  historical  statements,  follows  very  natum- 
ly  after  what  has  been  just  discussed.  Here  again  we 
can  adopt  no  more  convincing  mode  of  demonstration 
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than  is  enpplied  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture.  Yet  we 
may  not  unprofitably  make  one  or  two  preliminary 
comments*  In  the  first  place,  is  not  this  assertion  of  a 
oneness  of  meaning  in  the  written  words  of  an  intelli- 
gent author  open  to  some  discussion  ?  Is  it  at  all  clear, 
even  in  the  case  of  uninspired  writers,  that  the  primary 
and  literal  meaning  is  tlie  only  meaning  which  is  to  be 
recognized  in  their  words  ?  Is  it  so  wholly  inconceiv- 
able that  more  meanings  than  one  may  have  been  actu- 
ally designed  at  the  time  of  writing,  and  that,  conjoint- 
ly with  a  leading  and  primary  meaning,  a  secondary 
and  subordinate  meaning  may  have  been  felt,  recog- 
nized, and  intended  ?  Nay,  can  we  be  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  even  words  may  not  have  been  specially  or 
instinctively  chosen  which  should  leave  this  secondary 
meaning  fairly  distinct  and  fairly  recognizable?  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  substantiate  the  justice  of 
these  queries  by  actual  examples  from  the  writings  of 
any  of  the  greater  authors  whether  of  our  own  or  some 
other  country.  Still  less  diflBcult  would  it  be  to  show 
that  in  very  manv  passages  meanings  must  certainly  be 
admitted  which  it  may  oe  probable  were  not  intended 
by  the  writer,  but  whicn  nevertheless  by  their  force  and 

Eertinence  make  it  frequently  doubtful- whether  what 
as  been  assumed  to  be  the  primarv  meaning  of  the 
words  is  really  to  be  deemed  so,  ana  whether  what  is 
judged  to  be  an  application  may  not  really  represent 
the  truest  aspects  of  the  mind  and  intentions  of  the 
author. 

Let  us  add  this  second  remark,  that  the  instances 
in  which  words  have  been  found  to  involve  meanings, 
not  recognized  at  the  time  by  reader  or  by  writer,  but 
which  a^ter-circumstances  have  shown  were  really  to 
be  regarded  as  meanings,  are  by  no  means  few  or  ex- 
ceptional. The  whole  group  of  illustrations  supplied 
by  "  ominata  verba,"  the  wnole  class  of  cases  which 
belong  to  that  sort  of  unconscious  prescience  which  is 
often  found  in  minds  of  higher  strain,  the  various  ili- 
stances  where  glimpses  of  yet  nndiscovered  relations 
have  given  a  tinge  to  expressions  which  will  only  be 
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folly  understood  and  realized  when  those  relatioiis  tie 
themselves  fully  known, — all  tliese  thinffs,  and  miny 
more  than  these,  might  be  adduced  as  ulnstrative  of 
the  deeper  meanings  that  are  often  fonnd  to  lie  in  the 
words  of  mere  uninspired  m^i.  Such  meanings  neither 
ihey  nor  their  own  contemporaries  may  have  distinct^ 
recognized,  but  meanings  they  are  notwithstanding; 
not  merely  applications  or  extensions,  bnt  meaningB 
in  the  simple  and  regular  acceptation  of  the  tenn. 
How  this  is  to  be  accounted  for,  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  show.    We  will  not  speculate  how  far  the  great  and 
the  good  of  every  age  and  nation  may  have  been  moved 
by  tne  inworking  Spirit  of  Ood  to  declare  truths  of 
wider  application  than  they  themselves  mav  have  felt 
or  realized ;  we  will  not  seek  to  estimate  the  varying 
degrees  of  that  power  of  partially  foreseeing  future 
relations  which  long  and  patient  studv  of  the  past  and 
the  present  has  sometimes  been  found  to  impart    All 
such  things  are  probably  bevond  our  grasp,  and  would 
most  like^  be  found  to  elude  our  present  ]>ower8  and 
present  means  of  appreciation.     With  reasons  we  wiQ 
not  embarrass  ourselves ;  we  will  be  satisfied  with  sim- 
ply calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  existence  of 
such  phenomena  as  that  of  words  having  deeper  and 
fuller  meanings  than  they  were  understood  to  nave  at 
first  is  not  only  not  to  he  denied,  but  may  even  be 
deemed  matter  of  something  more  than  occasional  ex- 
perience. 

The  two  foregoing  observations  will,  perhaps,  have 
in  some  measure  prepared  us  for  forming  a  more  just 
estimate  of  the  further  and  second  meanings  that  have 
been  attributed  to  the  words  of  Scripture.  If  it  be 
admitted  that  some  of  the  phenomena  to  which  we  have 
alluded  are  occasionally  to  be  recognized  in  purely 
human  writings,  is  it  alto^er  straujge  that  in  a  reve* 
lation  from  Ood  the  same  ^ould  exist  in  fuller  measuresj 
and  under  still  clearer  aspects  ?  If  the  many-sidedness, 
mobility,  and  varied  powers  of  combination  existing 
in  the  human  mind,  appear  at  times  to  invest  words 
written  or  spoken  with  a  significance  of  a  fuller  and 
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deeper  kind  tlian  may  at  first  be  recognized,  are  we  to 
be  surprised  if  something  similar  in  kind,  but  higher 
in  degree,  is  to  be  observed  in  the  language  of  Holy 
Scripture  ?  Is  the  Divine  mind  not  to  have  influences 
-which  are  conceded  to  the  human  ?  Are  the  words 
of  Prophets  or  Evangelists  to  be  less  pregnant  in  mean- 
ing, or  more  circumscribed  in  their  applications,  than 
those  of  poets  and  philosophers  ?  "Without  assuming 
one  attribute  in  the  Scripture  beyond  what  all  our 
more  reasonable  opponents  would  be  willing  to  concede, 
without  claiming  more  for  it  than*  to  be  considered  a 
revelation  from  Grod,  a  communication  from  the  Divine 
mind  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  we  may  justly 
claim  some  hearing  for  this  form  of  the  d  priori  argu- 
ment ;  we  may  with  reason  ask  all  fair  disputants  whether 
they  are  prepared  positively  to  deny,  m  the  case  of  a 
communication  directly  or  even  indirectly  from  God, 
the  probability  of  our  tmding  there  some  enhancement 
of  the  higher  characteristics  and  more  remarkable  phe- 
nomena that  have  been  recognized  in  communications  of 
man  to  men  ? 

When  we  leave  these  d  priori  considerations,  and 
turn  to  definite  examples  and  illustrations,  our  antici- 
pations cannot  be  said  to  have  disappointed  us.  We 
have  really  an  affluence  of  examples  of  second  and 
deeper  meanings  being  deliberately  assigned  to  pas- 
sag^  of  Script  that  might  have  befn  other^Be 
deemed  to  have  only  the  one  simple  or  historical  mean- 
ing that  seems  first  to  present  itself.  Let  us  select  two 
or  three  instances.  Is  it  possible  to  deny  that  our  Lord 
Himself  discloses,  in  what  might  have  oeen  deemed  a 
mere  title  of  Jehovah  under  His  aspects  of  relation  to 
favoured  worshippers,  a  meaning  so  full  and  so  deep 
that  it  formed  the  basis  of  an  argument  (Matt.  xxii.  81 
feq. ;  Mark  xii.  24  seq. ;  Luke  xx.  87  seq^  i  The  famil- 
iar titular  designation  is  shown  to  be  the  vehicle  of  a 
spiritual  truth  of  the  widest  application ;  the  apparently 
mere  recapitulation  of  the  names  of  a  son,  a  fatner,  and 
a  grandfather,  in  connexion  with  the  God  whose  ser- 
vants they  were,  and  whom  they  worshipped,  is  not 
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only  urged  as  proving  a  fdndamental  doetrine,  but  is 
tacitly  acknowledged  to  have  done  so  hy  gainsayen 
and  opponents  (Liike  xx.  39).  And  further,  let  it  be 
observed,  that  it  is  clearly  implied  that  this  was  no 
deeply-hidden  meaning,  no  profound  interpretation, 
which  it  might  require  a  special  revelation  to  disclose, 
but  that  it  was  a  meaning  which  really  ought  iA>  haTe 
been  recognized  by  a  deeper  reader, — at  any  rate  that 
not  to  Iiave  done  so  argued  as  plain  an  ignorance  <^ 
the  Written  Word  as  it  did  of  the  power  and  opera- 
tions of  God  (Matt.«xxii.  29).  Let  this  really  "  preroga* 
tive  "  example  be  fairly  considered  and  properly  esti- 
mated, and  then  let  it  be  asked  if  the  existence  of  deeper 
n>eanings  in  Scripture  can  consistently  be  denied  dj 
any  who  profess  a  belief  in  our  Lord  tfesus  Christ.  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  is  a  plain  case  of  a  dilemma: 
either  with  Strauss  and  Hase  we  must  regard  the  argu- 
ment as  an  example  of  Babbinical  sophistry, — and  so, 
as  Meyer  reminds  us,  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  char- 
acter and  dignity  of  our  Lord,— or  we  must  admit  that, 
in  some  cases  at  least,  there  is  more  in  Scripture  than 
the  mere  literal  sense  of  the  words. 

Such  an  example  opens  the  way  for  the  introduction 
of  others,  which,  without  this  prerogative  instance,  could 
not  have  been  strongly  urged,  except  on  assumptions 
which,  in  our  present  position  in  the  argument,  it  would 
not  be  logically  consistent  to  make.  ISj  being  aasodi- 
ated,  however,  with  the  present  example,  they  certainly 
seem  to  be  of  some  force  and  validity  in  connrming  our 
present  assertion,  and,  to  say  the  very  least,  can  be 
more  easily  explained  on  that  hypothesis  than  on  any 
other  that  has  yet  been  assigned.  Let  us  specify  Matt 
ii.  15.  Kow  the  question  presents  itself  in  the  follow- 
ing form : — ^Is  not  this  an  example  furnished  by  the 
Apostle  of  what  we  have  already  seen  must  be  recog- 
nized in  an  example  vouchsafed  by  his  Lord  f  Is  not 
this  a  case  of  deeper  meaning  ?  Do  not  the  words  of 
Hosea,  the  secona  meaning  of  which  was  doubtless  not 
more  apparent  even  to  the  prophet  himself  than  it  was 
to  his  earlier  readers,  seem  only  to  have  a  simple  bia- 
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torical  reference  to  the  earthly  Israel  ?  and  yet  do  they 
not  really  involve  a  further  and  typical  reference  to 
Him  who  was  truly  and  essentially  what  Israel  was  gra- 
ciously denominated  (Exod.  iv.  22  ;  comp.  Jerem.  xxxi. 
9),  and  of  whom  Israel  was  a  type  and  a  shadow  ?  So, 
at  any  rate,  St.  Matthew  plainly  asserts.  Which,  then, 
of  these  hypotheses  do  we  think  most  probable, — ^that 
St.  Matthew  erroneously  ascribed  a  meaning  to  words 
which  they  do  not  and  were  not  intended  to  bear,  that 
the  two  chapters  are  an  interpolation  (for  such  an  hypo- 
thesis has  been  advanced),  or  that  they  supply  an  in- 
stance of  a  second  and  typical  meaning  in  words  of  a 
simply  historical  aspect,  and  that  a  truth  is  here  disclosed 
by  an  Apostle  similar  to  what  we  have  already  seen 
has  been  clearly  disclosed  by  our  Lord  ? 

Let  us  take  yet  another,  and  that,  as  it  might  be 
thought,  a  very  hopeless  instance.  St.  Paul,  in  his 
EpisUe  to  the  Ephesians  (ch.  iv.  8\  not  only  makes  a 
citation  from  a  rsalm,  which  at  tne  part  in  question 
appears  to  have  a  simple  historical  reference  to  some 
event  of  the  time  (perhaps  the  taking  of  Kabbah),  but 
even  alters  the  words  of  the  original,  so  as  to  make  its 
application  to  our  Lord  more  pertinent  and  telling. 
W  hat  are  wo  to  say  of  such  a  case  ?  Does  it  not  realfy 
look  like  an  instance  of  almost  unwarrantable  accom- 
modation ?  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  we  had  now  fairly 
fallen  upon  the  point  of  our  own  sword,  and  that,  in 
citing  an  example  of  a  second  meaning,  we  had  unwit- 
tingly selected  one  in  which  the  very  alteration  shows 
that  the  words  did  not  originally  have  the  meaning  now 
attributed  to  them  ?  Before  we  thus  yield,  let  us  at 
any  rate  state  the  case,  and  leave  the  fair  reader  to  form 
his  own  opinion.  Without  at  present  assuming  the 
existence  of  any  influence  which  would  have  directly 
prevented  the  Apostle  from  so  seriously  misunder- 
standing and  so  gravely  misapplying  a  passage  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  only  assuming  it  as  proved  that 
there  is  one  authentic  instance  of  words  of  Scripture 
beariUjg  a  further  meaning  than  meets  the  eye,  we  now 
ask  wmch  is  to  be  jud^d  as  most  likely :  that  the 
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n<:M:  v.'«:  <;nt/;r  Mpofi  a  widc  !?T:hject, 'which  mar 
v/ifli  /<;i:!/,fi  ':l;ijfjj  for  it -'.-If  a  B^iparate  and  indef-enderii 
<'.":;::iy,  ufid  w}jif:)j  r^rrtainly  oij;fht  fully  to  be  disponed  of 
l#<-r'»Mi  nny  riiU.-h  ^c.'irin;.'  upon  interpretation  can  prr»p- 
i-j  I  y  li«:  liiid  'lown.  A  ji  a  \u\\^(\r  di.HCUhHion  of  this  subject 
Vrill  l;<:  found  in  another  portion  of  our  volume,  we 
will  li<:n:  only  make  a  very  few  general  remarks  npon 
inttifimtion  \m\  immediately  bearing  upon  interpretatioii, 
anu  moru  cMjiecially  upon  the  estimate  formed  of  ita 
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nature  and  extent  by  the  advocates  of  the  Bjstem  of 
Scriptural  exegesis  now  under  our  consideration. 

&  the  outset,  let  it  be  said  that  w«  heartily  concur 
with  the  majority  of  our  opponents  in  rejecting  all 
theories  of  inspiration,  and  in  sweeping  aside  all  Uiose 
distinctions  and  definitions  which,  only  in  too  many 
cases,  have  been  merely  called  forth  by  emergencies, 
^d  drawn  up  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  meet  real 
and  supposed  difficulties.  The  remark  probably  is 
just,  that  most  of  the  current  explanations  err  more 
especially  in  attempting  to  define  what,  though  real, 
is  incapable  of  being  defined  in  an  exact  manner. 
Hence  all  such  terms  as  ^^ mechanical "  and  ^^dy- 
namical" inspiration,  and  all  the  theories  that  have 
^own  round  these  epithets, — all  such  distinctions  as 
inspirations  of  supenntendence,  inspirations  of  sug- 
gestion, and  so  forth, — all  attempts  a^ain  to  draw  lines 
of  demarcation  between  the  inspiratioti  of  the  books 
of  Scripture  themselves  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
authors  of  which  those  books  were  results,  may  be 
most  profitably  dismissed  from  our  thoughts,  and  the 
whole  subiect  calmly  reconsidered  from  what  may  be 
termed  a  Scriptural  point  of  view.  The  holy  Volume 
itself  shall  explain  to  us  the  nature  of  that  influence 
by  which  it  is  pervaded  and  quickened. 

8.  Thus  far  we  are  perfectly  in  accord  with  our 
opponents.  We  are  agreed  on  both  sides  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  inspiration  in  reference  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  we  are  lurther  agreed  that  the  Scriptures 
themselves  are  the  best  sources  of  information  on  the 
subject.  Here,  however,  all  agreement  completely 
ceases.  When  we  invite  our  opponents  to  go  with  us 
to  the  Scriptures  to  discuss  their  statements  on  the 
subject  before  us,  and  to  compare  the  inferences  and 
deductions  that  eidier  side  may  make  from  them,  we 
at  once  find  that  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture  we  and  our 
opponents  mean  something  utterly  and  entirely  dif- 
ferent We  mean  a  consideration  of  what  Scripture 
says  about  itself:  we  find  that  they  mean  a  stock- 
taking of  its  errors  and  inaccuracies,  of  its  antagonisms 
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with  science  and  its  oppoeitions  to  histoiy, — all  which 
they  tell  us  must  first  be  estimated,  and  with  all  which 
thej  urge,  that  iiiispiration,  be  it  whatev^er  it  may, 
must  be  reconcilable  and  harmonized.  In  a  word,  both 
sides  have  started  from  the  first  on  widely  different 
assumptions.  We  assume  that  what  Scripture  says  is 
trustworthy,  and  so  conceive  that  it  may  bo  fittin^y 
appealed  to  as  a  witness  concerning  its  own  characteiv 
istics ;  they  assnme  that  it  abounds  in  errors  and  in^ 
congruities,  and  suggest  that  the  number  and  nature 
of  these  ought  to  be  generally  ascertained  before  any 
further  step  can  be  taken,  or  any  opinion  safely  anivea 
at  on  the  whole  subject  Such  seems  a  fiEur  estimate  of 
the  position  and  attitude  of  the  two  contending  parties. 

If  this  statement  of  our  relative  positions  be  jost, 
it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  several  different  lines  of 
argument  may  be  adopted.  We  may  examine  the 
grounds  on  which  their  assumption  rests,  or  endeavour 
to  establish  the  validity  of  our  own.  We  may  deny 
that  any  errors  or  inaccuracies  exist,  and  throw  upon 
them  the  onus  jprobandiy  or  we  may  take  the  most 
popular  and  telhng  instances  in  their  enumeration  and 
endeavour  to  discover  by  &ir  investigation  how  fiur 
they  deserve  their  position,  and  how  £b^  prejudice  and 
exaggeration  may  not  have  been  at  work  on  their  side, 
as  conservatism  and  accommodation  on  ours.  All 
these  are  courses  which  may  be  adopted  with  more  or 
less  advantage,  but  any  one  of  which  would  occupy 
fax  more  space  than  we  can  afford  for  this  portion  of 
our  subject  We  must  satisfy  ourselves,  on  the  present 
occasion,  with  making,  on  the  one  hand,  a  few  affirma- 
tive comments  upon  the  nature,  degree,  and  limits  of 
the  inspiration  wnich  we  assign  to  me  Scripture ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  a  few  negative  comments  upon 
counter-statements  advanced  by  opponents,  which  seem 
more  than  usually  untrustworthy. 

To  be^n  with  the  negative  side,  let  us  observe,  in 
the  first  place,  that  nothing  can  re^y  be  less  tenable 
than  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  foundation  in  the 
Gospels  or  Epistles  for  any  of  the  higher  or  super* 
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natural  views  of  inspiration.  It  is  a  perfectly  intel- 
ligible line  of  argument  to  assert  that  for  the  testimony 
of  any  book  upon  its  own  nature  and  characteristics  to 
be  worth  anything,  it  must  first  be  shown  that  the  book 
can  fully  be  relied  on :  it  is  quite  consistent  with  fair 
reasoning  to  refuse  to  accept  as  final  or  conclusive  the 
evidence  of  what  it  may  be  contended  has  been  shown 
to  be  a  damaged  witness.  Such'  modes  of  argument 
are  quite  fair  and  intelligible,  and  as  such  we  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  them ;  but  to  make  at  the  outset  an 
assertion,  such  as  we  are  now  considering, — to  prej- 
udice the  minds  of  the  inexperienced  by  an  aflirma- 
tion,  which,  if  believed,  cannot  fail  to  produce  the 
strongest  possible  effect,  and  which  all  the  time  is  the 
very  reverse  of  what  is  the  fact,  is  indeed  very  like 
that  "random  scattering  of  uneasiness'*  which  has 
been  attributed  to  our  opponents,^  and  which  such 
cases  as  the  present  go  very  tar  to  substantiate.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  those  who  make  such  assertions 
can  be  ighorant  of  the  terms  in  which  our  Lord  is 
represented  by  the  Gospels  to  have  spoken  about  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  cannot  surely  be 
forgotten  that  He  said  that  they  "could  not  be 
brd^en  "  (John  x.  35),  and  that  when  he  so  spake  He 
was  using  Scripture  in  a  manner  that  almost  vouched 
for  its  verbal  and  literal  infallibility.  It  cannot  have 
been  overlooked  that  when  He  was  citing  the  words  of 
David  He  defined  the  divine  influence  under  which 
those  words  were  uttered  (Mark  xii.  36).  Does  not  an 
Evangelist  record  £[is  promise  to  His  Apostles  that 
the  Holy  Ghost "  shoula  teach  them  all  things,  and 
bring  all  things  which  He  said  to  them  to  their  re- 
membrance "  ^ohn  xi V.  26)  ?  and  does  not  that  same 
Evangelist  mention  the  yet  more  inclusive  promise 
that  me  same  Eternal  Spirit  should  lead  the  Disciples 
into  "  the  whole  truth  "  (John  xvi.  13)  ?  and  are  such 
words  to  be  explained  away  or  to  be  limited  f  Does 
not  the  same  writer  further  tell  us  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  almost  visibly  given  to  the  Apostles  by  the 

*  See  Moberly,  Pre£wc  to  '  Sennoiif  on  the  Beatitadef /  p.  iL 
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Lord  Himself  (John  xx.  22)  ?  and  does   not  anotlier 
Eyangelist  tell  of  the  completed  fulness  of  that  ^ft,  and 
of  men  so  visibly  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  Siat  the 
lips  of  bystanders  and  strangers  bore  their  ready  and 
amazed  testimony  ?    Have  we  no  foundation  for  assart- 
ing a  higher  inspiration  when  eleven  men  are  told  bj 
a  parting  Lord  that  tliey  are  to  be  his  witnesses,  and 
that  they  are  to  receive  supernatural   assistance  for 
their  mission  ?    Is  testimony  to  be  confined  to  words 
spoken,  and  to  be  denied  to  words  written  ?     Did  the 
power  that  glowed  in  the  heart  of  the  speaker  die  out 
when  he  took  up  the  pen  of  the  writer  ?     Was  not, 
again,  the  "  demonstration  of  the  Spirit "  laid  claim  to 
by  St  Paul  (1  Cor.  ii.  4);  was  it  not  "  God's  wisdom" 
that  he  spake  (ver.  7)  ?    Does  he  not  plainly  say  that 
the  things  "  which  God  prepared  for  those  that  love 
Him,"  His  purposes  of  mercy  and  counsels  of  love, 
were  revealed  to  him  by  God  through  the  agency  of 
the  Spirit  (ver.  10)?  and  does  he  not  enhance  his 
declaration  not   only    by  aflSrmatively  stating  fixHn 
whom  his   teaching  was  directly  imparted,  but  by 
stating,  on  the  negative  side,  that  to  man's  wisdom  he 
owed  it  not  ?     Yea,  and  lest  it  should  be  thought  that 
such  high  prerogatives  belonged  only  to  words  spoken 
by  the  Tips,  does  not  the  same  Apostle  guard  himself, 
as  it  were,  by  claiming  for  his  written  words  an  origin 
equally  Divine  ?  and  does  he  not  make  the  recognition 
ot  this  a  very  test  of  illumination   and   spirituality 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  37)?    We  pause,  not  from  lack  of  further 
statements,  but  from  the  feeling  that  quite  enough  has 
been  said  to  lead  any  fair  reader  to  pronounce  the 
assertion    of  there  being    "no    foundation"    in  the 
Gospels  or  Epistles  for  any  of  the  higher  or  super- 
natural views  of  inspiration  contrary  to  evidence,  and 
perhaps  even  to  aclmit  that  such  assertions,  where 
Ignorance  cannot  be  pleaded  in  extenuation,  are  not  to 
be  deemed  consistent  with  fair  and  creditable  ail- 
ment.   To  deny  the  worth  or  validity  of  such  testimony 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  fair  controversy;  to  deny 
its  existence  in  the  teeth  of  such  evidence,  —  and  such 
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evidence  is  known  and  patent  —  can  only  be  designed 
to  give  a  bias  to  Br  reader,  and  to  raise  up  antecedent 
prejudices  in  reference  to  subjects  and  opinions  after- 
wards to  be  introduced.  How  far  sucn  a  mode  of 
dealing  with  grave  questions  is  just  or  defensible,  we 
will  leave  others  to  decide. 

Let  us  make  a  second  remark  of  a  somewliat  simi- 
lar character,  and  earnestly  protest  against  hazy  and 
indefinite  modes  of  speaking  about  tne  testimony  of 
the  Church  in  reference  to  me  doctrine  of  inspiration. 
Whether  the  Church  is  right  or  wrong  in  its  estimate 
of  the  nature  and  limits  ot  this  gift,  is  certainly  a  ques- 
tion which  those  who  feel  the  necessity  of  inquiry  are 
perfectlv  at  liberty  to  entertain.  We  may  pity  a  state 
of  mind  that  is  not  moved  by  such  authonty,  and  we 
may  suspect  it  to  be  ill-balanced ;  but  we  do  not  com- 
plam  of  such  a  mode  of  proceeding.  If  a  man  wishes 
to  find  out  whether  the  Early  Church,-for  instance,  is 
right  or  wrong  in  its  estimate  of  a  principle  or  a  doc- 
trine, let  him  (in  a  serious  and  anxious  spirit)  com- 
mence his  investigation,  but  let  him  not  seek  by  vague 
and  indefinite  language  to  make  it  first  doubtful  whether 
tiie  Early  Church  really  did  form  any  estimate  at  all, — 
when  Uiat  estimate  is  plainly  set  down  in  black  and 
white  in  fifty  different  treatises.  Let  us,  at  any  rate, 
have  a  clear  understanding  on  the  question  at  issue, 
and  agree  as  honest  men  to  throw  no  doubts  upon  sim- 
ple matters  of  simplest  fact.  Now,  when  we  are  told 
that  the  term  inspiration  is  but  of  yesterday,  and  more 
especially  that  the  question  of  inspiration  was  not  de- 
termined by  Fathers  of  the  Churcn,  we  do  seem  justi- 
fied in  protesting  against  such  really  unfair  attempts  to 
gain  over  those  who  have  neither  the  time,  the  knowl- 
edge, nor  perhaps  the  will,  to  test  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion. Let  there  be  no  mistake  on  this  subject.  The 
Fathers  of  the  Church  may  be  right  or  they  may  be 
wrong ;  but,  at  any  rate,  on  this  topic  they  have  spoken 
most  frequently  and  most  plainly,  and  if  any  question 
in  the  world  may  be  considered  determinea  by  them 
this  certainly  is  one.   The  Apostolical  Fathers  term  the 
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Bcriptnres  "  the  true  sayings  "  of  the  Holy  Ghoet  (Clem. 
Bom.  ad  Cc/r.  i.  45).    In  quoting  passages  from  tho  Old 
Testament  llicy  often  use  the  significant  fonnala  ^^  the 
Holy  Ghost  saith."    Those  that  followed  them  used 
their  language.    Justin  Martyr  describes  the  natm^  of 
inspiration,  and  even  hints  at  its  limits  {Cohort.  §8); 
Irenseus  speaks  of  the  Scriptures  as  ^^  spoken  bj  the 
Word  of  God  and  His  Sj^irit"  {JBimr.  ii.  28.  2);  and 
even  attributes  to  the  foresight  of  the  Eternal  Spirit  the 
choice  of  this  rather  than  mat  mode  of  expression  in 
the  opening  words  of  St  Mattliew's  Gospel  {Har.  iii. 
16.  2).    In  quoting  a  prophet,  Clement  of  Alexandria 
pauses  to  correct  himself,  and  say  it  was  not  so  much 
the  prophet  as  the  Holy  Spirit  in  him  {Cohort.  §  8,  p. 
66),  ana  on  the  question  of  Scripture  infallibility  and 
perfection  he  is  no  less  precise  and  definite  {Cohort.  %  9, 
p.  68 ;  Stnm.  ii.  p.  432,  vii.  p.  897,  ed.  Potter).    Ter^ 
tullian  and  Cyprian  carry  onward  the  common  senti* 
ment ;  those  who  follow  tnem  reiterate  the  same  ho  fre- 
quently and  so  definitively  that  we  become  embar* 
rassed  by  the  very  affluence  of  our  examples.     Ense- 
bius  of  Csesarea  deals  even  with  technicalities^  and 
brands  those  who  dared  to  say  that  the  writers  of 
Scripture  put  one  name  in  the  place  of  another  {Com- 
ment, in  Psalm,  xxxiii.,  ed.  Montf.).    Augustine  states 
most  explicitly  his  views  on  the  whole  subject,  and 
asserts  the  infallibility  of  Scripture  in  language  which 
the  strongest  asserter  of  the  so-called  bibliolatry  of  the 
day  could  not  desire  to  see  made  more  definite  or  un- 
qualified (see  for  example  Epist.  Ixxxii.  3,  tonh.  ii.  p. 
285,  ed.  Bened.  2).  • .  Again  we  pause.    We  could  con- 
tinue  such  quotations  almost  indefinitely.  We  could  put 
our  finders  positively  on  hundreds  of  such  passa^ges  in 
the  wntings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  first  five  or  six  cen* 
turies;  we  could  quote  the  language  of  early  Councils; 
we  could  point  to  the  silent  testimony  of  early  contro- 
versies, each  side  claiming  Scripture  to  be  that  from 
which  there  could  be  no  appeal ;  we  could  even  call  in 
heretics,  and  prove  from  tneir  own  defences  of  theif 
own  tenets,  from  their  o\iai  admissions  and  their  own 
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assnmptionB,  that  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  was  of 
all  subjects  one  that  was  conceived  tlioroughlj  settled 
and  agreed  upon.  Enough,  however,  has  perhaps  been 
said,  enough  quoted,  to  place  the  matter  beyond  doubt, 
and  to  uiake  this  perfectly  certain, — that  what  are 
called  high  views  of  inspiration  were  entertained  al- 
most  unanimously  by  the  earlier  writers  of  the  Church. 
So  obvious,  indeed,  is  the  fact  that  writers  like  Gfrdrer 
not  only  concede  the  fact  of  the  agreement  of  the  early 
writers,  and  admit  the  strong  opinions  they  held  on  the 
subject^  but  use  it  as  a  very  ground  of  reproach  against 
them,  and  call  upon  us  to  wonder  how  men  who  enter- 
tained such  high  views  on  the  inspiration  of  Scripture 
could  possibly  be  such  arbitrary  and  unfaithful  inter- 
preters. 

A  third  remark  may  be  made  on  the  negative  side 
bj  way  of  complaint  that  we  find  so  little  weight  as- 
signed to  the  subjective  argument,  as  it  may  be  termed, 
for  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  In  the  sceptical  writ- 
ings of  the  day  the  argument  is  rarely  stated  except  to 
be  dealt  with  as  a  form  of  a  natural  but  not  very  harm- 
less illusion.  Yet  it  is  an  argument  of  the  greatest  force 
and  importance,  and  an  argument  whicn,  if  rightly 
handled,  it  is  much  easier  to  set  aside  than  to  answer. 
Is  it  nothing  that  the  Bible  has  spoken  to  millions  upon 
millions  of  hearts,  as  it  were  with  the  very  voice  of 
God  Himself?  Have  not  its  words  burned  within  till 
mei^  have  seen  palpably  the  Divine  in  that  which  spake 
to  them  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  convictions  on  the  nature 
of  the  Scriptures  deepen  with  deepening  study  of  themf 
Ask  the  simple  man  to  whom  the  Bible  has  long  be- 
come the  daily  friend  and  counsellor,  who  reads  and 
applies  what  he  reads  as  &r  as  his  natural  powers  ena- 
ble him ;  ask  him  whether  longer  and  more  continued 
study  has  altered  to  any  extent  his  estimate  of  the 
Book  as  a  Divine  revelation.  What  is  the  invariable 
answer?  The  Book  ^^  has  found  him ;"  it  has  consoled 
him  in  sorrows  for  which  there  seemed  no  consolation 
on  this  side  the  grave ;  it  has  wiped  away  tears  that  it 
seemed  could  only  be  wiped  away  in  that  far  land 
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where  sadness  shall  be  no  more ;  it  has  pleaded  gendy 
daring  long  seasons  of  spiritual  coldness ;  it  has  infosed 
strength  in  hours  of  weakness ;  it  has  calmed  in  mo- 
ments of  excitement ;  it  has  given  to  better  emotions  a 
permanence,  and  to  stirred-np  feelings  a  reality  ;  it  has 
made  itself  felt  to  be  what  it  is ;  out  of  the  abnndance 
of  his  heart  the  month  speaks,  and  he  tells  ns  with  all 
the  accumulated  convictions  of  an  honest  mind,  that  if 
he  once  deemed  the  Bible  to  be  fully  inspired  on  the  tes- 
timony of  others,  now  he  knows  it  on  evidence  that  has 
been  brought  home  to  his  own  souL  He  has  now  long 
had  the  witness  in  himself,  and  that  witness  he  feels 
and  knows  is  imchangeably  and  enduringly  true. 

Ask,  again,  the  professed  student  of  Scripture,  the 
scholar,  the  divine,  the  interpreter,  one  who,  to  what 
we  may  term  the  testimony  of  the  soul,  in  the  case  of 
the  less  cultivated  reader,  can  add  the  testimony  of  the 
mind  and  the  spirit, — ask  such  a  one  whether  increased 
familiarity  with  Scripture  has  Quickened  or  obscured 
his  perception  of  the  Divine  witnin  it,  whether  it  has 
led  him  to  higher  or  to  lower  views  of  inspiration. 
Have  not,  we  may  perhaps  anxiously  ask,  the  difficul- 
ties of  Scripture  wearied  nim,  its  seeming  discordances 
perplexed,  its  obscurities  depressed  himf     Have  not 
the  tenor  of  its  arguments,  and  the  seeming  want  of 
coherence  and  connexion  in  adjacent  sentences,  some- 
times  awakened   uneasy  and  disquieting    thoughts? 
What  is  almost  invariably  the  answer h— "No;   far 
otherwise."    Deepened  study  has  brought  its  blessing 
and  its  balm.    It  nas  shown  how  what  might  seem  the 
greatest  difficulties  often  turn  merely  upon  our  ignor- 
ance of  one  or  two  unrecorded  facts  or  relations ;  it  has 
conducted  to  standing-points  where  in  a  moment  all 
that  has  hitherto  seemed  confused  and  distorted  has 
arranged  itself  in  truest  symmetry  and  in  the  fiurest 
perspective.    In  many  an  obscure  passage  our  student 
will  tell  us  how  the  light  has  ofttimes  suodenly  broken, 
how  he  has  been  cheered  bjr  being  permitted  to  recog- 
nize and  identify  the  commingling  of  human  weakness 
and  Divine  power,  tlie  mighty  revelation  almost  t^^ 
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great  for  mortal  utterance,  tlie  '^ earthen  vessel"  almost 
parting  asunder  from  the  greatness  and  abundance  of 
the  heavenly  treasure  committed  to  it.  He  will  tell 
us,  again,  how  in  many  a  portion  where  the  logical 
connexion  has  seemed  suspended  or  doubtful, — ^in  one 
of  those  discourses,  for  instance,  of  his  Lord  as  re- 
corded by  St  John, — ^the  true  connexion  has  at  length 
slowly  and  mysteriously  disclosed  itself,  how  he  has 
erceived  and  realized  all.  For  a  while  he  has  felt 
imself  thinking  as  his  Saviour  vouchsafed  to  think,  in 
part  beholding  truth  as  those  Divine  eyes  beheld  it ; 
tor  a  brief  space  his  mind  has  seemed  to  be  consciously 
one  with  the  mind  of  Christ.  All  this  he  has  per- 
ceived and  felt.  And  he  will  tell  us,  perchance,  what 
has  often  been  the  se<juel ;  how  he  has  risen  from  his 
desk  and  fallen  on  his  knees,  and  with  uplifted  voice 
blessed  and  adored  Almighty  Ood  for  EUs  gift  of  the 
Book  of  Life. 

The  cold-hearted  mav  smile  at  such  things,  the  so- 
called  philosophical  may  affect  to  account  for  them ; 
they  may  be  put  aside  as  illusions,  or  they  may  be  ex- 
plained away  as  projections  of  self  on  the  passive  page, 
unconscious  infusion  of  one's  own  feelings  and  emotions 
in  the  calm  words  that  meet  the  outward  eye.  All 
this  has  been  urged  against  such  testimony,  and  wiU 
ever  be  urged  even  to  the  very  end.  But  when  the 
end  does  come  the  truth  will  appear.  That  witnessing 
of  soul  and  spirit  will,  it  may  be,  rise  up  in  silent  juds^ 
ment  against  many  a  one  who  now  slights  it;  that  testi- 
mony so  often  rejected  as  self-engendered  and  fanciful, 
will  he  seen  to  have  been  real  and  heaven-bom,  a  reflex 
image  of  an  eternal  truth,  a  part  and  a  portion  of  the 
surest  of  the  sure  things  of  Gknl. 

9.  But  let  us  now  pass  from  the  negative  to  the 
positive,  and  make  a  few  affirmative  observations  on 
the  subject  before  us.  Let  us  begin,  not  with  a  theory, 
but  with  a  definition  and  a  statement  of  the  belief  that 
is  in  us.  If  asked  to  define  what  we  mean  by  the  in- 
spiration of  Scripture,  let  us  be  bold,  and  make  answer 
—that  fully  convinced  as  we  are  that  the  Scripture  ia 


the  revelation  through  human  media  of  the  infinite 
mind  of  Ood  to  the  finite  mind  of  man,  and  reco^izing 
as  we  do  both  a  human  and  a  Divine  element  in  the 
written  Word,  we  verily  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  80  breathed  into  the  mind  of  the  writer,  so  illu- 
mined hiB  spirit  and  pervaded  his  thoughts,  that^  while 
nothing  that  individualized  him  as  man  was  taken 
away,  everything  that  was  necessary  to  enable  liim  to 
declare  Divine  Truth  in  all  its  fulness  was  bestowed 
and  superadded.  And,  as  consonant  with  this,  we 
further  believe  that  this  influence  6f  the  Spirit,  wheth- 
er by  illumination,  su^estion,  superintendence,  or  all 
combined,  extended  itself— ;^«^,  to  the  enunciation 
of  sentiments  and  doctrines,  that  so  the  will  and  coun- 
sels of  God  should  not  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  of 
certain  knowledge ;  secondly^  to  statements,  recitals, 
facts,  that  so  the  truth  into  which  the  writer  was  led 
should  be  known  and  recognized ;  thirdly^  to  the  choice 
of  expressions,  modes  of  speech,  and  perhaps  occasion- 
ally even  of  words  (the  individuality  ot  the  writer  being 
conserved),  that  so  the  subject-matter  of  the  revelation 
might  be  conveyed  in  the  fittest  and  most  appropriate 
language,  and  in  the  garb  best  calculated  to  set  ofiT  its 
dignity  and  commend  its  truth. 

Let  such  be  our  definition.  If  asked  how  we  justi- 
fy it,  how  we  prove  our  assertions,  we  answer  in  two 
ways :  first,  by  d  priori  arguments  of  great  force  and 
validity ;  secondly,  by  d  posteriori  arguments  of  equal 
or  even  greater  strength — arguments  which  our  pre- 
ceding remarks  on  the  negative  side  have  been  de- 
signed indirectly  to  set  forward  and  substantiate.  Into 
these  argimieuts  we  do  not  intend  to  enter,  but  we  may 
profitably  pause  to  specify  them.  On  the  d priori  side, 
and  especially  in  reference  to  the  Old  Testament,  we 
may  specify  evidences  of  inspiration  derived  from  the 
clear  accordance  of  various  events  with  prophecies 
special  or  j^neral  that  can  be  proved  to  have  been 
uttered  bemre  the  events  in  question.  Among  in« 
stances  of  this  nature  the  history  and  present  iBtate  of 
the  Jews  have  been  always  nghtly  and  confidently 
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appealed  to.^  A^ain,  on  the  same  side,  but  more  in 
reference  to  the  New  Testament,  it  has  been  fairly 
urged  that,  if  we  admit  tlie  general  trutli  and  Divine 
character  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  those  who  were  ciiosen  to  declare  its  prin- 
ciples and  to  make  known  its  doctrines  were  not  es- 
pecially guarded  from  error  in  the  execution  of  their 
weighty  commission,  and  were  not  divinely  guided 
both  in  the  words  they  uttered  and  the  statements  they 
committed  to  writing.  On  the  d  posteriori  side  we 
may  specify  the  three  great  arguments  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded :  the  direct  declarations  of  Scrip* 
ture,  the  trustworthy  character  of  Scripture  haviuff 
been  first  demonstrated  ;f  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  early  writers,  and  unchanging  testimony  of  the 
Catholic  Church;  and,  lastly,  the  inward  and  subjec- 
tive testimony  to  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Scrijpture 
yielded  by  the  soul  and  spirit  of  the  individual.  Other 
arguments  there  are,  especially  on  the  d  priori  side,  of 
varying  degrees  of  strength  and  solidity,  appealing  in 
different  ways  to  different  minds ;  but  the  chief  per- 
haps have  been  specified,  and  on  these  we  may  si^ely 
and  securely  base  our  preceding  assertions,  and  our 
unhesitating  and  unqualified  belief  in  the  full  inspira- 
tion of  the  Word  of  God. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  do  we  conceive  that  this 
inspiration  took  place?  What  is  our  theory  of  the 
process  ?  what  do  we  conceive  to  be  the  rrvodua  aaendi 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  man?  This  we 
plainly  refuse  to  answer.  We  know  not,  and  do  not 
presume  to  inquire  into  the  manner ;  we  recognize  and 
believQ  in  the  fact  Individual  writers  may  have  speo* 
ulated ;  imagery,  suitable  or  unsuitable,  may  have  been 
introduced  as  illustrative  by  a  few  thinkers  in  early 
ages ;  but  the  Catholic  Church  has  never  put  forward 
a  theory.      On  this  subject  she  has  always  maintained 

*  See  Moberiy,  Prefkce  to  '  Sermons  on  the  Beatitndes/  p.  xxxii. 

t  Thus  to  appeal  to  Scriptare  to  define  its  own  character  in  reference  to 
inspiration  seems  perfectly  fair,  when  the  tmstworthj  character  of  tht 
▼olame  has  been  properly  denonstrated ;  compare  the  remarks  of  ChiJmen^ 
*  Christiaa  £¥idflncet»'  It.  8.  26,  toL  it.,  p.  890.    (Glasgow  ed.) 
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a  solemn  reserve ;  she  declares  to  ns  that  in  the  Scrip- 
ture the  Holy  Ghost  speaks  to  ns  by  the  months  of 
men ;  she  permits  us  to  recognize  a  Divine  and  a 
human  element ;  but,  in  reference  to  the  nature,  ex- 
tent, and  special  circumstances  of  the  union,  ahe  wans 
ns  not  to  seek  to  be  wise  above  what  has  been  written, 
not  to  endanger  our  faith  with  speculations  and  conjec- 
tures about  that  which  has  not  been  revealed.  Theo- 
ries of  inspiration  are  what  scepticism  is  ever  craving 
for ;  it  is  the  voice  of  hapless  unbelief  that  is  ever 
loudest  in  its  call  for  explanation  of  the  manner  of  the 
assumed  union  of  the  bivine  with  the  human,  or  of 
the  proportions  in  which  each  element  is  to  be  admitted 
and  recognized.  Such  explanations  have  not  been 
vouchsafed,  and  it  is  as  vam  and  unbecoming  to  de- 
mand them  as  it  is  to  re(]^uire  a  theoiy  of  the  union  of 
the  Divinity  and  Humanity  in  the  person  of  Christ,  or 
an  estimate  of  the  proportions  in  which  the  two  perfect 
natures  are  to  be  conceived  to  co-exist. 

Not  much  more  profitable  is  the  inquiry  into  the 
exact  limits  of  inspiration,  whether  it  is  to  be  consid- 
ered in  all  cases  as  extending  to  words,  or  whether  it 
is  only  to  be  confined  to  sentiments  and  doctrines.  At 
first  sight  we  might  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter 
statement,  and  such,  to  some  extent,  would  certainly 
seem  to  have  been  the  view  of  a  writer  of  no  less  anti- 
quity and  learning  than  Justin  Martyr ;  still  when  we 
remember,  on  the  one  hand,  that  there  are  instances  in 
Scripture  in  which  weighty  arguments  have  in  some 
degree  been  seen  to  depend  on  the  very  words  and  ex- 
pressions that  are  maae  use  of  (John  x.  34 :  Gal.  iii. 
16),  and  on  the  other,  that  many  important  truths  must 
have  lost  much  of  their  force  and  significance  if  thev 
had  not  been  expressed  exactly  with  that  verbal  preci- 
sion which  the  subject-matter  might  have  demanded, 
we  shall  be  wise  either  to  forbear  coming  to  any  deci- 
sion, or  else  to  adopt  that  guarded  view  miich  we  have 
already  indirectly  advocated,  viz.,  that  in  all  passages 
of  importance,  wheresoever  the  natural  powers  of  me 
writer  would  not  have  supplied  tiie  befitting  word  or 
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expression,  there  it  was  supplied  by  the  real  thongh 
probably  unperceived  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

A  question  of  far  greater  moment,  and  far  more 
practical  importance,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  exact 
degree  of  the  inspiration,  the  fallibility  or  infallibility 
of  the  Sacred  Becords.  Was  the  inspiration  such  as 
wholly  to  preclude  errors  and  inaccuracies,  or  was  it 
such  as  can  be  compatible  with  either  one  or  the  other? 
This  is  clearly  the  real  anxious  question  of  our  own  times, 
and  one  to  which  we  must  briefly  return  an  answer, 
as  general  canons  of  interpretation .  must  obviously  to 
some  extent  be  modified  by  the  opinions  we  form  on 
a  subject  which  so  seriously  afiects  the  character  of  the 
documents  before  us.  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to 
consider  the  answer  that  is  now  commonly  returned  by 
those  among  us  who  claim  to  be  considered  of  adf- 
vanced  thought  and  intelligence.  They  tell  us,  in 
language  of  unrestrained  confidence,  that  no  man  of 
candour  can  fail  to  acknowled^  the  existence  not  only 
of  mistakes  as  to  matters  of  mmor  importance,  but  of 
such  positive  '^  patches  of  human  passion  and  error," 
such  "  weakness  of  memory,"  or  such  "  mingling  of  it 
with  imagination,"  such  '^  feebleness  of  inference,  such 
confusion  of  illustration  with  argument,"  and  such 
variations  in  judgment  and  opinion,  that  in  the  study 
of  Scripture  we  must  contiuuallv  have  recourse  to  a 
"  rectifying  or  verifying  faculty,"  that  we  may  proper- 
ly be  enabled  to  separate  the  X>ivine  from  the  numan, 
— what  is  true,  real,  and  unprejudiced,  from  what  is 
perverted,  mistaken,  and  false.  In  a  word,  the  Sacred 
writers  now  stand  charged  with  errors  of  two  kinds, — 
errors  of  mind  and  judgment,  and  errors  in  matters  of 
fact,  but  on  evidence  fas  the  following  remarks  will 
tend  to  show^  which  cannot  be  regardedeither  as  suffi- 
cient or  conclusive. 

To  substantiate  the  first  class  of  errors  we  may  com- 
monly observe  two  modes  of  proceeding :  on  the  one 
hand,  the  more  recJdess  method  of  citing  difficult  texts, 
assuming  that  they  contain  a  meaning  arbitrarily  fixed 
on  by  the  critic,  and  probably  not  intended  by  the  writer, 
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and  then  censuring  him  for  not  having  intelligibly  ex- 
pressed it ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  guarded  but 
equally  mischievous  suggestion  that  the  logic  of  the 
Scriptures  is  rhetorical  in  character,  and  that  such  pas- 
sages as  Bom.  i.  16  seq.<,  Horn.  iii.  19,  al.,  are  examples 
of  some  forms  of  error  in  reasoning,  and  such  oppo6i» 
tions  as  "  light  and  darkness,"  "  good  and  evil,'^"  the 
Spirit  and  the  flesh,"  "  the  sheep  and  the  goats,"  oppo- 
sitions of  ideas  only,  which  are  not  realizea  in  fact  and 
experience.  With  regard  to  these  methods,  we  will  say 
briefly  that  the  first  is  unfair  and  discreditable;  the 
second,  simple  assertion  that  can  either  be  disproved 
in  detail,  or  that  fairly  admits  of  counter-assertion  of 
greater  probable  truth. 

The  second  class  of  alleged  errors  is,  at  first  sight, 
of  more  importance  and  plausibility.  It  professes  to 
include  oppositions  to  science,  oppositions  to  received 
history,  and  cases  of  direct  mutual  contradiction.  Of 
these  three  forms  we  may  again  briefiy  say  that  in- 
stances of  the  first  kind,  far  from  increasing,  are  steadily 
decreasing  under  a  just  comparison  of  the  true  meaning 
of  the  words  of  Scripture  with  the  accredited  conclu- 
sions of  science.  Kecent  discussions  of  the  subjects  of 
controversy  by  men  of  acknowledged  scientific  attain- 
ments have  tended  to  show  that  the  oppositions  of  Scrip- 
ture and  science  are  really  far  more  doubtful  than  they 
are  assumed  to  be,  and  that  though  they  still  hold  a  very 

Erominent  place  on  the  pages  of  the  charlatan,  they  one 
y  one  disappear  from  the  treatises  of  men  of  real  science 
who  have  scuolarship  snfSicient  to  extract  liie  real  mean- 
ing of  the  language  of  Scripture  in  the  passages  under 
consideration.  .  .  .  Much  the  same  sort  of  remark,  mtP- 
tatis  mtUcmdisj  may  be  made  on  alleged  oppositions  to 
received  History  or  Chronology ;  many  of  the  supposed 
oppositions  held  in  former  times  to  be  inexplicable  have 
now  entirely  passed  away  from  the  scene,  and  have 
alike  ceased  to  stimulate  tlie  sceptic  or  to  disauiet  the 
believer ;  others,  like  the  case  of  Cjrrenius  (Luke  ii.  2), 
are  all  but  gone ;  and  as  to  what  remain  there  is  a  grow- 
ing feeling  among  unbiassed  scholars  and  historians  diat 
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if  we  could  bat  obtain  the  knowledge  of  a  few  more 
facta  relative  to  the  various  points  at  issue,  the  opposi* 
tions  of  Scripture  and  History  would  wholly  cease  to 
exist.  ...  In  regard  of  mutual  contradictions,  it  might 
be  thought  a  better  case  has  been  made  out    Writers 
from  whom  we  might  have  looked  for  more  guarded 
comment  have  done  much  to  exag^rate  the  so-called 
discrepancies  of  the  Scripture  narrative,  and  have  some- 
what too  emphatically  denounced  modes  of  explanation 
that,  both  from  their  simplicity  and,  not  unfrequently, 
their  antiquity,  have  very  ^eat  claims  on  our  consid- 
eration. *  Sceptics  have  not  oeen  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  this  ill-advised  course.    When,  however,  all  these  so- 
called  contradictions  are  mustered  up,  they  are  but  a 
motley  and  an  enfeebled  host.    We  survey  them,  and 
we  observe  some  as  old  as  the  days  of  Celsus,  and  at 
decrepit  as  they  are  old ;  others  vainly  hiding  all  bat 
mortal  wounds  received  in  conflicts  of  the  past,  and  now 
only  craving  a  coup  de  grace  from  some  combatant  of 
our  own  times ;  some  of  a  later  date,  and  a  more  aspiring 
air,  recruited  from  Deistical  controversies  of  a  century 
or  two  back,  but  all  marked  with  uncomely  scars,  and 
armed  with  nothing  better  than  broken  or  corroded 
weapons.    There  they  stand ;  the  discrepancy  between 
two  Evangelists  about  &e  original  dwelling-place  of 
Mary  and  Joseph,  explained  and  well  explained  four- 
teen hundred  years  ago ;  the  two  genealogies,  fairlv  dis- 
cussed in  ancient  times,  and  in  our  own  explained  in  a 
manner  that  approaches  to  positive  demonstration ;  the 
blasphenoy  of  tne  two  thieves,  disposed  of  very  reason- 
ably by  Ghrysostom,  and  since  his  time  on  the  same  or 
a  similar  principle  by  every  unprejudiced  commentator; 
the  narrative  of  the  woman  who  anointed  our  Lord's 
feet,  first  prepared  for  the  occasion  by  the  assumption 
that  the  narratives  in  tdl  the  four  Gospels  relate  to  the 
same  woman, — an  assumption  regarded  even  by  Meyer, 
and  apparently  De  Wette,  as  plainly  contrary  to  the 
fact.    And  so  on.    When  we  survev  such  a  company, 
and  are  told  that,  at  any  rate,  we  should  respect  their 
numbers,  their  aggregate  authority,  their  cumulative 
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weight,  an  uneasy  feeling  arises  in  the  mind  that  those 
who  parade  them  most  really  be  aware  that  there  is 
sometning  amiss  witli  each  case,  that,  however  numer- 
ically  strong  they  may  be,  it  is  disagreeably  true  that 
as  individual  instances  they  are  disabled  or  weak.  If 
so,  is  there  not  a  great  responsibility  resting  on  those 
who  bring  forward  catalogues  of  such  instances,  and  yet 
do  not  apprise  the  simple  and  the  inexperienced  tliat 
each  supposed  difficulty  has  most  certainly  been  met 
over  and  over  again,  and  with  very  reasonable  success ; 
that  this  array,  so  to  be  respected  for  its  numbers,  is 
really  strong  in  nothing  else, — a  mere  rabble  of  half- 
armed  or  disarmed  men  t 

But  finally,  it  may  be  said,  are  we  prepared  to  assert 
that  no  inaccuracv,  even  in  what  all  might  agree  in  re- 
garding as  a  wholly  unimportant  matter  of  fact, — ^a  date, 
for  instance,  or  a  name,  or  a  popular  statement  of  an 
indifferent  matter,^-either  has  been,  or  can  ever  be, 
found  in  the  whole  compass  of  Scripture?  To  that 
question,  in  its  categorical  form,  we  should  perhaps  be 
wise  in  refusing  positively  to  return  any  answer.  We 
have  no  theory  of  inspiration,  we  only  state  what  we 
find  to  be  a  matter  of  fact,  we  only  put  forward  what 
those  facts  and  the  testimony  of  the  Church  alike  war- 
rant us  in  defining  as  the  true  and  Catholic  doctrine. 
We  have  no  means  of  settling  definitely  whether  Kposie 
peccare  in  minor  matters  may,  or  may  not,  be  compat- 
ible with  a  Divine  revelation  communicated  through 
human  media ;  but  certainly  till  inaccuracies,  fairly  and 
incontestably  proved  to  be  so,  are  brought  home  to  the 
Scripture,  we  seem  logicallv  justified  in  believing  that 
as  it  is  with  nine-tenths  of  the  alleged  contradictions  in 
Scripture,  so  is  it  with  the  alleged  inaccuracy.  Either 
the  so-called  inaccuracy  is  due  to  our  ignorance  of  some 
simple  fact,  which,  if  known,  would  explain  all ;  or  it 
is  really  only  an  illustration  of  one  of  those  very  condi- 
tions and  characteristics  of  human  testimony,  however 
honest  and  truthful,  without  which  it  would  cease  to  be 
human  testimony  at  all.  If  positivelv  forced  to  state 
our  opinion,  we  will  express  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
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true  doctrine  of  inspiration  in  this  particular  by  an  ex- 
ample and  a  Bimile.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Incarnate 
Word  we  fully  recognize  in  the  Lord's  humanity  all 
essentially  human  limitations  and  weaknesses,  the  nun- 

fer,  the  thirst,  and  the  weariness  on  the  side  of  the 
ody,  and  the^adual  development  on  the  side  of  the 
human  mind  (Luke  ii.  40), — ^in  a  word,  all  that  belongs 
to  the  essential  and  original  characteristics  of  the  pure 
form  of  the  nature  He  vouchsafed  to  assume,  but  plainly 
deny  the  existence  therein  of  the  faintest  trace  ot  sin,  or 
of  moral  or  mental  imperfection, — even  so  in  the  case 
of  the  written  Word,  viewed  on  its  purely  human  side, 
and  in  its  reference  to  matters  previously  admitted  to 
have  no  hewnng  on  Divine  truths  we  may  admit  therein 
the  existence  of  such  incompleteness,  such  limitations, 
and  such  imperfections  as  belong  even  to  the  highest 
forms  of  purely  truthful  huinan  testimony,  but  consist- 
ently deny  the  existence  of  mistaken  views,  perversion, 
misrepresentation,  and  any  form  whatever  of  consciously 
committed  error  or  inaccuracy. 

10.  We  have  thus  at  length  touched  upon  all  the 
main  points  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture  is  in  any  degree  likely  to  come  in  contact 
with  rules  and  principles  of  interpretation.  Less  thim 
this  could  not  have  been  said.  Less  it  was  not  logically 
consistent  to  say.  It  may,  indeed,  seem  plausiole  to 
urge  that  we  have  no  right  to  express  any  prior  opinion 
on  such  subject ;  that  we  have  only  to  apply  to  Scrip- 
ture the  ordinary  rules  of  interpretation  wnich  we  od- 
serve  in  the  case  of  other  books,  and  that  we  ou^ht  to 
leave  the  question  of  inspiration  to  be  settled  by  me  re- 
sults we  arrive  at  Is  it  not,  however,  abundantly  clear 
that  if  there  be  even  a  low  presumption,  arising  from 
external  or  internal  evidence,  for  supposing  tlmt  the 
Scripture  has  characteristics  which  render  it  very  un- 
like any  other  book,  then  it  is  only  right  and  reasonable 
to  examine  that  evidence  before  we  apply  rules  of  inter- 
pretation which,  perhap6,  may  be  found  in  the  sequel 
to  be  inadmissible  or  inapplicable  t  Surely,  on  the 
very  face  of  the  matter  it  seems  somewhat  strange  to 
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be  told  to  interpret  the  Scripture  like  any  other  book, 
while  in  the  same  breath  it  is  avowed  that  tliere  are 
many  respects  in  which  Scripture  is  unlike  any  other 
book.  It  is  really  very  much  the  same  as  being  told  to 
ascertain  with  a  two-foot  rule  the  precise  linear  dim^[i- 
sions  of  a  room  of  which  it  is  known  or  admitted  that 
the  sides  are  not  always  straight,  but  variously  curved 
and  embayed.  The  application  of  our  two-foot  rule 
would  doubtless  put  very  clearly  before  us,  if  we  had 
ever  doubted  it,  not  only  the  fact  that  bays  and  curva- 
tures really  did  exist,  but  also  that  the  instrument  in 
our  hands  was  a  singularly  unfit  one  for  measuring 
what  it  was  plain  required  something  less  rigid  and  im- 
practicable. The  duty  of  the  two-foot  rule  would  really 
then  be  over,  unless  we  chose  to  reserve  it  for  thoee  parts 
where  the  walls  somewhat  more  nearlv  conformed  to  the 
straight  line.  If,  however,  we  desirea  properly  to  com- 
plete our  task,  we  should  have  to  go  home  for  onr  meas- 
uring-tape. The  nature  and  application,  first  of  ti^e 
two-loot  rule  and  then  of  the  measuring-tape,  may  now 
very  fitly  engage  our  attention,  and  occupy  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  me  present  essay. 

§3- 

11.  Hitherto  we  have  been  engaged  in  two  very 
important  departments  of  the  subject  before  us.  In  the 
first  part  of  our  paper  we  have  aone  our  best  to  clear 
away  some  of  the  errors  and  misrepresentations  con- 
nected with  the  great  alleged  variety  of  Scripture  inter- 
pretations. In  the  second  portion  we  have  endeavoured 
to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  the  nature  and  character- 
istics of  Scripture,  which  must  be  recognized  by  the 
careful  and  reverent  interpreter.  We  have  seen  that 
variety  is  to  be  expected,  and  difficulties  to  be  prepared 
for  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  we  have  fur- 
ther seen  that  this  variety  and  these  difficulties  are  to 
be  ascribed,  first,  to  the  real  difference  between  Scrip- 
ture and  every  other  book ;  secondly,  to  the  existence 
in  it  of  deeper  meanings,  as  shown  in  its  propheticy 
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typical,  or  even  historical  portions ;  and  thirdly,  to  the 
fact  of  its  being  a  volume  written  nnder  the  inflaence 
of  an  inspiration  wliich  we  have  endeavoured  briefly  to 
explain  and  substantiate.  These  two  portions  of  our 
subject  being  finished,  we  now  proceed  to  the  third 
portion, — a  (fiscussion  of  what  appears  generally  to  be 
the  true  and  right  method  of  interpreting  a  volume 
characterized  as  we  have  foimd  the  Scripture  to  be; 
and  a  statement  of  a  few  principles,  rules,  and  observar 
tions,  which  may  be  of  some  service  to  younger  stu- 
dents, and  which  experience  has  certainly  shown  to  be 
sound  and  trustworthy. 

This  forms  the  main  department  of  our  subject,  and 
admits  of  several  subdivisions.  Perhaps  our  simplest 
course  will  be  to  devote  the  present  section  to  a  discus- 
sion of  general  rules  of  interpretation — the  really  im- 
portant portion  of  the  subject;  and  to  append  in  con- 
eluding  sections  a  few  comments,  on  the  one  hand,  upon 
the  application  of  Scripture,  and,  on  the  other,  upon 
the  grammar  and  laws  of  the  letter.  In  so  doing  we 
confine  ourselves  principally  to  the  New  Testament, 
but  we  shall  perhaps  be  founa  not  unfrequentlv  to  allude 
to  canons  and  principles  that  will  apply  to  all  parts  of 
the  Sacred  Volume,  and  may  benent  the  student  of  the 
Old  as  well  as  of  the  New  Testament  Ere,  however, 
we  enter  into  these  discussions,  let  one  point  be  clearly 
understood, — that  there  is  a  requisite,  a  necessary  prep- 
aration for  the  study  of  the  Scripture,  which  we  assume 
throughout,  a  preparation  of  more  value  than  a  biowl- 
edge  of  all  the  rules  and  canons  of  the  wisest  interpret- 
ers of  the  world:  that  requisite  and  preparation  is 
preliminary  prayer.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon 
a  subject  which  speaks  for  itself;  it  is  not  necessary  to 
commend  what  the  very  instincte  of  the  soul  tell  us  is 
a  preparation  simply  and  plainly  indispensable.  We 
allude  to  it  as  by  its  very  mention  serving  to  hallow 
our  coming  remarks,  and  as  useful  in  reminding  us,  in 
the  pride  and  glory  of  our  intellectual  efforts,  thiat  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  very  simplest  reader  that 
takes  hia  translated  Bible  on  his  knees,  and  reads  with 
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prayer  that  lie  may  nnderBtaod,  will  attain  a  truer  and 
more  inward  knowledge  of  the  words  than  will  ever  be 
vouchsafed  to  him  who,  with  all  the  appliancee  of  phi- 
lolo^y  and  criticism,  reads  the  original  but  forgets  to 
marK  its  holy  character,  and  to  pray  that  he  may  not 
only  read,  but  may  also  learn  and  understand.  Would 
to  God  that  this  rule  were  of  more  universal  adoption, 
and  had  been  of  late  more  regularly  observed ;  for  then 
we  may  be  well  assured  that  none  of  the  scomfulness 
and  rash  modes  of  interpretation  against  which  we  have 
now  to  protest  would  ever  have  been  put  forth,  and 
have  tried,  as  they  now  are  trying,  both  the  faith  and 
the  natience  of  humbler  students  of  the  Word. 

One  further  preliminary  and  requisite  in  the  ease 
of  the  interpreter  of  Scripture  we  must  here  allude  to, 
both  on  account  of  its  own  intrinsic  importance,  and 
still  more  in  consequence  of  the  startling  way  in  which 
it  has  been  recently  neglected.  That  requisite  la  can- 
dour. Kext,  in  the  work  of  interpretation,  to  a  prayer- 
ful and  humble  stands  a  candid  and  honest  spirit, — a 
brave  and  faithful  spirit  that,  knowing  and  believing 
that  God  is  a  God  of  Truth,  hesitates  not  to  state  wiln 
all  clearness  and  simplicity  the  results  to  which  humble- 
minded  investigation  seems  in  each  case  to  lead, — diat 
scorns  to  palter  and  explain  away,  to  gloss  or  to  ideal- 
ize,— that  shrinks  not  from  franHy  specifying  all  the 
details  of  the  apparent  discrepancy,  oe  it  with  other 

{)ortion8  of  Scripture,  with  science,  or  with  history,  be- 
ieving  thus  that  the  true  reconciliation  will  hereafter 
be  more  readily  discovered, — ^in  a  word,  that  has  faidi 
clearly  to  tell  the  dream,  and  patience  to  wait  for  the 
interpretation  thereof.  We  cannot  but  observe  that 
even  sounder  interpreters  both  of  our  own  and  other 
times  have  often  sadly  failed  in  this  particular.  We 
own  with  sorrow  that  there  have  ever  oeen  over-eager 
XJzzahs  amon^  us  that  have  sought  to  upbear  the  en- 
dangered trum  with  aids  that  have  brought  on  them- 
selves their  own  chastisement.  We  admit,  aUa  I  lliat 
good  and  earnest  men  have  sometimes  been  driven  by 
^n^eties  and  antagonisms  into  patently  inadmiflBible 
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Bolntions;  we  know  that  they  have  urged  untenable 
accommodations,  and  we  are  even  willing  to  believe,  as 
our  opponents  tell  us,  that  they  have  dwelt  on  evidence 
that  was  in  their  favour,  and  have  been  very  insuffi- 
ciently sensitive  to  tliat  which  was  against  them.  This 
we  know  and  admit,  but  at  the  same  time  we  fail  not 
to  observe  that,  as  our  coming  examples  will  show,  they 
who  have  brought  this  charge  against  others  lie  griev- 
ously open  to  it  themselves,  and  that  it  is  indeed  time 
that  both  parties  should  desist  from  courses  which  do 
such  deep  dishonour  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  imply 
such  an  utter  want  both  of  faith  and  integrity. 

Let  the  interpreter  then  resolve,  with  Ood's  assist- 
ing grace,  to  be  candid  and  truthful.  Let  him  fear  not 
to  state  honestly  tlie  results  of  his  own  honest  investi- 
gations ;  let  him  be  simple,  reverent,  and  plain-spoken, 
and,  above  all,  let  him  pray  against  that  sectarian  bias 
which,  by  importing  its  own  foregone  conclusions  into 
the  word  of  Scripture,  and  by  refusing  to  see  or  to  ac- 
knowledge what  makes  against  its  own  preiudices,  has 
proved  me  greatest  known  hindrance  to  all  fair  inter- 
pretation, and  has  tended,  more  than  anything  else  in 
the  world,  to  check  the  free  course  of  Divine  Truth. 
To  illustrate  our  meaning  by  examples.  Let  the  inter- 
preter in  the  first  place  be  seduced  by  no  timiditv  or 
prejudices  from  ascertaining  the  true  text.  Let  him 
not  £all  back  upon  the  too  often  repeated  statement 
that,  as  readings  a£fect  no  great  points  of  doctrine,  the 
subject  may  be  left  in  abeyance.  It  is  indeed  most 
true,  that  different  readings  of  such  a  character  as 
1  Tim.  iii.  16,  or  interpolations  such  as  1  John  y.  7, 
are  few  and  exceptional.  It  is  indeed  a  cause  for  de- 
vout thankfulness,  if  not  even  for  a  recognition  of  a 
special  providence,  that  out  of  the  vast  number  of 
various  readings  so  few  affect  vital  questions ;  still  it  is 
indisputably  a  fact  that  but  few  pages  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament can  be  turned  over  without  our  finding  points 
of  the  greatest  interest  affected  by  very  trivial  varia- 
tions of  reading.  On  the  presence  or  absence  of  an 
article  in  John  v.  1  the  whole  chronology  of  our  Lord's 
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miniBteriiil  life  may  be  said  almost  entirely  to  depend. 
A  very  sli^lit  alteration  in  Mark  vii.  31  opens  oat  a  fact 
of  deep  historical  interest,  and  is  of  very  great  signifi- 
cance in  reference  alike  to  commands  subsequently 
given  to  the  Apostles  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  to 
former  prohibitions  (Matt  x.  5).    The  absence  of  two 
words  in  Eph.  i.  1  (now  rendered  gamewhat  more  prob* 
able  by  the  testimony  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticas)  gives  a 
fi^sh  aspect  to  an  important  Epistle,  disposes  at  once 
of  several  ^?r»m(£  fcusie  difficnlties,  and  farther  most  be 
taken  greatly  into  account  in  the  adjustment  of  some 
snbordmate  but  interesting  questions  with  which  the 
Epistle  has  been  thought  to  stand  in  connexion  (Col. 
iv.  16).    The  presence  or  absence  of  a  few  words  in 
Matt  xxviii.  9  afifects  considerably  our  ability  to  re- 
move one  of  the  many  seeming  discrepancies  in  the 
narratives  of  the  first  hours  of  ue  mom  of  the  Resur- 
rection.    We  could  multiply  such  examples,  bat  per- 
haps enough  has  been  said.    There  are  indeed  several 
grounds  for  thinking  that  there  is  an  improved  feeling 
on  the  whole  subject;  and  there  seem  some  reasons  for 
hoping  that  though  no  authoritative  revision  is  likely 
to  take  place,  nor,  at  present  perhaps,  even  to  be  de- 
sired, yet  that  the  time  is  coming  when  there  will  be 
a  considerable  agreement  on  many  of  the  results  of 
modem  criticism,  and  when  it  will  be  as  startling  to 
hear  a  sermon  deliberately  preached  on  Acts  viii.  87, 
as  it  would  be  now  on  the  Heavenly  Witnesses.   There 
are,  alas !  still  many  signs  of  uneasiness  and  obstmo" 
tion;  but  we  do  entreat  and  conjure  those  who  would 
only  too  gladly  put  the  whole  question  in  abeyance  to 
pause,  seriously  to  pause,  before  they  do  such  mshonour 
to  the  words  of  inspiration,  and  leave  clinging  to  our 
Church  both  the  reproaches  which  are  now  so  pitilessly 
cast  upon  us  all  by  the  gainsayer,  and  that  still  deeper 
reproach  of  our  own  hearts, — ^that,  believing  the  Binle 
to  be  a  special,  direct,  and  inspired  revebtion  from 
God,  we  have  yet  not  used  the  means  now  at  hand  of 
ascertaining  the  exact  langua^  in  which  that  revelfr 
tion  is  vouchsafed.    Mournful  mdeed  will  be  the  retro 
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spect,  and  gloomy  nndeed  the  future,  if  unbecoming 
anxiety  or  a  timid  conservatism  is  to  tempt  honest 
hearts  to  show  sadly  lacking  measures  of  faith,  and  to 
deal  deceitfully  with  the  Oracles  of  God. 

If  this  be  the  first  form  in  which  candour  is  to  be 
shown,  let  the  second  be  the  fearless  statement  of  the 
apparent  results  of  investigation,  whether  on  this  side 
or  on  that,  in  the  case  of  collective  or  individual  pas- 
sages. A  few  remarks  will  illustrate  our  meaning,  and 
will  incidentally  substantiate  what  we  have  stated 
above,  viz.,  that  those  who  have  recently  most  inveighed 
against  want  of  candour  in  others  are  grievously  lack- 
ing in  it  themselves.*  What,  for  instance,  can  be  more 
uncandid  than  to  imply  that  justification  by  faith  may 
mean  "  peace  of  mind  or  sense  of  Divine  approval,'' 
when  against  it  we  have  not  only  the  current  of  two 
important  Epistles,  but  observe  that  in  the  very  passage 
from  which  such  a  perverted  view  might  have  been 
derived  (Rom.  v.  1)  the  mention  of  tlie  Saviour  as  the 
medium  shows  in  what  sense  the  Apostle  meant  his 
words  to  be  understood,  and  how  consistently  he  could 
state  eight  verses  afterwards  that  we  were  justified  in 
and  by  the  blood  of  Christ  {h  r^  aXfuiri)^  ana  were  rec- 
onciled by  His  death  (ver.  10)  %  How  really  unpar- 
donable to  hint  that  resurrection  may  mean  ^^  a  spiritual 
quickening,"  and  to  stamp  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
hint  by  the  subsequent  assertion,  that  Heaven  is  not  a 
place  so  much  as  fulfilment  of  the  love  of  God,  when 
this  is  a  perversion  of  the  word  against  which  an  Apoch 
tle  has  left  a  special  and  determinate  protest!  How 
opposed  to  all  principles  of  honest  explanation  to  imply 
tnat  propitiation  is  the  recovery  of  a  peace  with  God 
which  sin  has  interrupted,  and  to  follow  it  up  by  the 
supplementary  assertion  that  negation  of  "  rite  of  blood '* 
belongs  essentially  to  a  spiritual  God,  when  we  have 
the  drift  of  part  of  a  long  Epistle  opposed  to  such  a 
view,  and  when  we  further  observe  that  a  mention  of 
the  material  element  ^^  blood"  in  connexion  with  oar 

*  Fbr  the  culpable  statements  and  fnsinqationi  reprelieoded  in  the  text, 
see  'Smaji  and  Beriewi)'  p.  80  4«^. 
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redemption  and  our  Lord's  atonement  (Eph.  i.  7,  ii.  IS; 
1  Pet.  i.  2,  19,  al.)  is  in  the  New  Testament  so  pe^ 
petual  and  pervasive  tliat  he  who  denies  it  mnst  be 
prepared  to  deny  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses !  Snch 
melancholy  perversions  of  Scripture  may  perhaps  be 
extreme  cases^  but  tliey  may  suitably  serve  as  exam- 
ples of  the  lengths  to  which  prejudice  and  want  of 
candour  may  at  last  proceed,  and  may  incidentally 
warn  us  that  the  dread  term  "judicial  blindness  "  ex- 
presses no  mere  fancy  of  theologians,  but  a  frightfol 
and  a  substantive  trutn. 

With  such  painful  examples  before  us,  surely  the 
duty  of  resolving  at  all  costs  to  be  candid,  to  estimate 
fairly  the  details,  and  state  honestly  the  results  of  in- 
vestigations, be  the  apparent  tenor  of  those  results 
whatever  it  may,  seems  to  press  itself  upon  us  with 
redoubled  force.  Never  was  there  a  time  when  can- 
dour on  all  sides  seemed  more  necessary,  never  a  period 
in  the  history  of  our  Church  when  a  frank  recognition 
of  points  of  difficulty  and  diffei*ence  seemed'likely  to  be 
productive  of  more  real  good.  Above  all  things,  let 
us  not  yield  to  the  temptation  of  holding  back  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  true  aspect  of  a  passage  because  it 
may  be  thought  to  lend  a  passing  countenance  to  the 
tenets  of  opponents.  Let  us  be  fair  to  all  sides.  While 
then,  for  example,  we  justly  protest  against  tiie  use  of 
1  Cor.  iii.  13  to  establish  jPurgatory,  because,  on  the 
one  hand,  perspicuity,  and,  on  the  other,  details  {iv 
TTv/oI),  as  illustrated  by  parallel  passages  (2  Thess.  i.  8 ; 
Dan.  vii.  9,  10 ;  Mai.  iv.  1),  alike  seem  to  point  to 
ij  iJ/A^pa  (previously  agreed  upon  by  both  sides  to 
be  "  aies  Domini,"  Vulg.)  being  the  nominative  to 
airoKaXuirrercu  ;  so,  in  the  case  of  2  Tim.  i.  16  (comp. 
ch.  iv.  19)  we  do  not  shrink  from  giving  the  opinion 
that  the  tenns  of  the  verse  seem  to  imply  that  Onesi- 
phorus  was  dead  at  the  time  that  the  Epistle  was  writ- 
ten, though  we  may  know  the  use  that  will  be  made  of 
the  statement.  While,  again,  we  deny  the  fairness  of 
using  Gal.  v.  6  to  support  the  theory  of  i^Jldesfarmatdj 
we  are  not  deterrea  by  the  known  use  of  the  text  in 
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support  of  Tradition  from  stating  the  opinion  that,  in 
the  case  of  2  Thess.  ii.  15,  the  use  of  iStBdx^v^e  and  the 
general  tenor  of  the  context  justify  the  reference  of 
irapoBoaei^  to  matters,  not  only  of  discipline,  but  also 
of  docti'uie.  ...  To  pass  to  other  opponents :  we  fear 
no^,  on  the  one  side,  to  give  up  several  of  the  examples 
said  to  fall  under  Granville  Sharp's  rule,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, Eph.  V.  5,  2  Thess.  i.  12,  deeming  the  application 
of  the  rule  in  words  like  Oeo?  and  ^pio^  to  oe,  gram- 
matically considered,  precarious ;  on  tne  other  sioe,  we 
feel  Uie  contextual  allusions  to  be  so  distinct  in  Tit.  iL 
13,  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  our  firm  belief 
that  the  title  ^^  Great  God  "  is  there  applied  to  the  Lord 
Jesus.  Again,  we  are  not  afraid  to  own  that  inrioi 
though  apparently  so  used  in  Fhilem.  13,  is  not  safelv 
to  be  pressed  in  every  doctrinal  passage  similar  to  GaL 
iii.  13,  or  1  Pet.  iii.  18,  as  serving  to  establish  the  doc- 
trine of  our  Lord's  vicarious  sufferings :  we  claim  how- 
ever, in  return,  the  same  candour  at  the  hands  of  our 
opponents  in  the  interpretation  of  such  passages  as  1 
Tim.  ii.  6  {avTi\uTpov)j  1  Pet  ii.  24,  which,  if  words 
mean  anything,  do  assuredly  imply  that  doctrine  in 
the  most  plain  and  unqualified  way.  We  deny  not  all 
the  fair  inferences  that  fiow  from  such  passages  as — 
"  every  soul  shall  bear  its  own  iniquity," — ^but  we  do 
justly  complain,  with  such  words  oefore  us  as  riicva 
ofrfifi  (Eph.  ii.  2\  actually  rendered  by  one  living  writ- 
er "  chiloren  otimptdse  '^*),  and  with  a  variety  of  simi- 
lar allusions  positively  pervading  ti^e  New  Testament, 
that  we  should  be  told  that  the  Christian  scheme  of 
redemption  ^'  has  been  staked  "  on  two  so-called  figura- 
tive expressions  of  St  Paul,  as  found  in  Eom.  v.  13 
and  1  Cor.  xv.  22.  We  draw  back  with  positive  repug- 
nance from  such  a  gloss  as  that  of  Beza  (^^quosvis 
homines  ")  on  the  holy  inclnsiveness  of  the  Trdarra^  in  1 
Tim.  ii.  5,  yet  again  we  do  not  shrink  from  a  single 
inference  that  legitimately  comes  from  the  i^Xifaro 
in  such  passages  as  Eph.  i.  4,  nor  do  we  deny  that  few 
topics  have  been  more  overlooked,  and  few  which  throw 

*  See  MMirioe,  *Vmij  of  the  New  TeetamenV  ^  6S8- 
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a  greater  light  on  the  final  adjnstment  of  mil  things, 
than  the  circamstances,  characteristiGS,  and  prerogmtiTes 
of  the  elect.  Few  perversions,  a^ain,  have  been  more 
decided  than  tlie  change  of  nominative  in  Heb.  x.  3S, 
yet  this  onght  all  the  more  to  nr^  us,  on  4he  other 
side,  to  set  an  example  of  candour  m  the  interpretation 
of  the  eTTireKiaei  in  Phil.  i.  6,  and  not  to  tamper  with 
the  tense  of  fiefiauiaei,  or  the  meaning  of  ea»9  riXau^  in 
1  Cor.  L  8.  So  again,  thoogh  we  may  use  Calvin's 
own  words,  and  regard  it  in  truth  as  a  harribile  decretum 
that  would  involve  in  a  predetermined  perdition  the 
darkened  nations  of  a  pagan  world,  we  yet  refose  to 
interpret  against  the  tisus  scribendi  of  an  inspire 
author,  and  in  a  passage  like  Bom.  L  24  we  dare  not 
regard  a  grammatical  formula  which  appears  in  ahtnost 
all  cases  to  mark  purpascy  as  in  this  case  onlj  indica- 
tive of  issue  and  result  Lastly,  to  gather  up  a  hand- 
ful of  passages  with  which  party  bias  has  dealt  deceit- 
fully,— if  we  regard  it  as  unprincipled  that  such  a  word 
as  huurrripwv  should  be  explained  away  in  Horn.  iii. 
25,  perverse  that  such  a  plain  and  positive  concrete 
term  as  \mnpov  should  be  volatilised  in  £ph.  v.  26,  Tit 
iii.  5,  or  such  a  passage  as  John  iii.  5  toned  down, 
monstrous  that  such  a  clear  prohibition  as  that  in  CoL 
ii.  18  should  be  evaded  by  an  unauthorized  limitation 
of  one  word  {OpffaiceU^y  or  a  non-natural  explanation  of 
another  {aff^ikMv\ — if,  again*  we  recoil  from  the  ex- 
pressed or  implied  denials  of  the  typical  relations  of 
circumcision  and  baptism,  when  we  can  put  our  fingers 
on  such  verses  as  CoL  ii.  11,  and  the  explanatory  verse 
which  follows  it, — if  we  start  to  find  the  use  of  a  strong 
word  (op/c^oD),  where  we  should  not  have  expected  it 
(1  Thess.  V.  27),  suggest  the  assumption  that  an  Apostle 
at  times  was  not  master  of,  or  dia  not  know  the  value 
of,  the  words  which  he  was  using, — ^if,  with  reason,  we 
shrink  from  and  even  denounce  all  such  instances  of 
rejudice  and  want  of  candour  in  our  opponents ;  yet 
et  us  also  remember  that  on  the  side  of  over-anxious 
orthodoxy  every  instance  could  find  its  exact  parallel, 
and  that  we  may  be  well  reminded  ourselves  to  take 
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good  heed  that  we  be  not  ensnared  by  perverted  princi- 
ples of  interpretation  that  have  thns  long  retained  snch 
a  baneful  ascendency.  On  reviewing  snch  a  list,  does 
not  the  conviction  ai*ise  that  the  ^'  speaking  the  truth 
in  love  "  of  the  Apostle  is  a  principle  that  needs  anew 
to  be  commended  to  every  interpreter  of  Scripture! 
and  does  not  also  the  melancholy  reflection  rise  with  it 
that  it  is,  perhaps,  almost  exclusively  owing  to  the 
long  neglect  of  this  principle  that  we  must  ascribe  the 
present  state  of  parties,  and  their  present  attitudes  of 
increasing  hostility  and  antagonism  1 

12.  But  to  pass  from  these  preliminary  comments 
to  tbe  main  question  with  which  we  are  now  more  es- 
pecially concerned,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  what, 
judging  from  the  experiences  of  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent, seems  to  be  the  most  befitting  and  trustworthy 
method  of  interpreting  a  Volume  bearing  such  striking 
and  unioue  characteristics  as  we  find  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. The  answer,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  after 
what  has  been  said  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  essay, 
must  be — "  the  literal  and  historical  method,"  that 
method  which  not  only  concerns  itself  with  the  simple 
and  grammatical  meaning  of  the  words,  but  also  with 
that  meaning  viewed  under  what  may  be  termed,  for 
want  of  a  better  word,  its  historical  relations,  viz.,  as 
illustrated  by  facts,  modified  by  the  context,  substan- 
tiated by  the  tenor  of  the  Holy  Book,  and  receiving 
elucidation  from  minor  specialities  and  details.  On 
the  general  propriety  of  such  a  method  there  will  not 
be,  perhaps,  any  very  great  differences  of  opinion.  On 
the  particular  rules  for  carrying  out  the  method  we 
must  naturally  expect  considerable  debate  and  disagree- 
ment. For  example,  the  seemingly  comprehensive 
and  plausible  rule  which  has  been  lately  so  much 
pressed  upon  our  attention — **  Interpret  Scripture  like 
any  other  book  " — has  already  been  seen  to  be  at  best 
only  of  limited  application,  and  to  involve  assumptions 
— ^.  g.  the  resemDlance  of  Scripture  to  other  books  in 
respect  of  its  having  one  and  only  one  meaning — ^which 
we  have  apparently  had  the  fullest  reasons  for  refusing 
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to  concede.  Many  jnst  objections  may  also  be  nrged 
against  other  rules  that  have  been  proposed,  especially 
against  those  which,  tacitly  assuming  an  exaggerated 
amonnt  of  figurative  language  in  the  Scriptares,  tend 
to  exempt  many  portions  of  tne  inspired  Yolume  from 
being  regarded  to  mean  what  they  actually  say,  and 
many  declarations  from  having  assigned  to  them  their 
real  force  and  significance.  It  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  say,  that  most  of  these  modem  rules  have  involved 
some  sinister  tendency,  and  have  been  based  on  very 
thinly  covered  assumptions  of  an  amonnt  of  error  in 
the  Scriptures  that  is  totally  nndemonstrable.  Li  this 
real  difiSculty  of  accepting  what  has  hitherto  been  ad- 
vanced, we  will  ourselves  venture  to  propose  for  con- 
sideration a  few  short  canons  of  a  ver^  simple  nature, 
which,  perhaps,  mav  be  found  practically  useful  in 
carrying  out  the  method  of  interpretation  above  alluded 
to.  Not  to  be  unnecessarily  minute,  we  may  first 
specify,  with  illustrations,  four  rules  or  principles,  two 
of  which  relate  rather  more  to  the  letter,  two  rather 
more  to  the  spirit  and  applications  of  it  Whether  we 
need  any  furtner  rule  will  be  best  seen  as  we  proceed. 
The  first  rule  is  an  extremely  obvious  one,  yet  a 
rule  which,  if  it  had  been  always  followed,  would  have 
spared  the  Church  a  large  amount  of  bitterness  and 
controversy.  It  is  simply  this, — Ascertain  as  (iearly 
as  U  may  oe  possible  the  literal  and  gra/mmatical  mean- 
ing of  tne  words  :  in  other  words,  ascertain  first  what  is 
the  ordinary  lexical  meaning  of  the  individual  words ; 
and  next,  what,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  syn- 
tax, is  the  first  and  simplest  meaning  of  the  sentence 
which  they  make  up.  .  .  •  We  almost  turn  away  with  a 
smile  from  such  a  thread-bare  rule,  and  yet  there  is  real- 
ly no  rule  that  has  been  less  followed  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  New  Testament ;  and  none  which  in  spite  of 
all  boasted  recent  improvementjt  is  more  necessary 
calml  V  to  restate  and  enhance.  The  full  force  of  Her- 
mann's almost  indignant  protest*  against  the  principles, 
or  rather  absence  of  all  principles,  on  which  the  Kew 

*  In  hii  edition  of 'Tiger's  Idioms,'  p.  788. 
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Testament  was  interpreted  during  all  the  earlier  portions 
of  his  life,  is  now  happily  rendered  somewhat  unneces- 
sary. A  pupil  of  the  great  scholar  was  among  the  first 
to  restore  the  more  reverent  and  accurate  exegesis  of 
an  earlier  day,  .and  since  that  time  there  has  been  a 
continuance  of  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  Still  it 
must  be  clear  to  every  quiet  observer,  that  there  is  a 
strong  desire  evinced  in  many  quarters  to  evade  the 
rule,  and,  under  cover  of  escape  from  pedantrv,  to  en- 
deavour to  mt^e  Scripture  mean  what  we  think,  or 
what  we  wish,  not  what  it  really  says  to  ns.  The  mode 
of  procedure  is  simple,  but  effective.  We  are  first 
tola,  as  Chrysostom  told  us  long  ago,*  that  we  are  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  author,  and  next  invited  to  take 
a  step  onward,  and  do  what  that  ^eat  interpreter  neither 
did  nor  sanctioned — ^rectify  by  tEe  aid  of  our  own  "  veri- 
fying faculty"  the  imperfect  utterance  of  words  of 
whicn  it  is  assumed  we  have  caught  the  real  and  in- 
tended meaning.  Ko  mode  of  interpretation  is  more 
completely  fascmating  than  this  intuitional  method, 
none  that  is  more  thoroughly  welcome  to  the  excessive 
self-suflSciency  in  regard  to  Scriptural  interpretation 
of  which  we  are  now  having  so  much  clear  and  so 
much  melancholy  evidence.  To  sit  calmly  in  our  studies, 
to  ^ve  force  and  meaning  to  the  faltering  utterances 
of  inspired  men,  to  correct  the  tottering  logic  of  an 
Apostle,  to  clear  up  the  misconceptions  of  an  Evange- 
list, and  to  do  this  without  dust  and  toil,  without  exposi- 
tors and  without  Versions,  without  anxieties  about  the 
meaning  of  particles,  or  humiliations  at  discoveries 
of  lackm^  scholarship, — to  do  all  this,  thus  easilv  and 
serenely,  is  the  temptation  held  out ;  and  the  weaK,  the 
vain,  the  ignorant,  and  theprejudiced  are  clearly  prov- 
ing unable  to  resist  it.  B!ence  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
turn to  first  principles,  however  homely  thev  appear. 

To  set  forth,  if  need  be,  still  more  clearly  the  prac- 
tical value  of  the  foregoing  rule,  let  us  take  a  few,  al- 
most chance-met  examples,  m  which  attention  to  ^am- 
matical  accuracy  often  serves  to  remove  difficulties  or 

*  See  Chrysostom,  <  Comment  on  GiL\  torn,  x.,  p.  801 B  (ed.  Bened.  9). 
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misapprehenaionB  of  old  standing,  and   that^   too,  ii 
questions  of  considerable  importance.    Let  us  obserre, 
K>r  instance,  how  an  attention  to  Uie  force  of  a  tense 
removes  all  possible  difficulty  firom  sudi  a  verse  u 
Acts  ii.  47,  and  adds  a  deepened  significance  to  the 
weighty  words  we  find  in  such  passages  as  2  Cor.  ii.  1& 
How  smipij,  yet  how  instructively,  the  simple  parti- 
ciples place  the  two  classes  before  us,  each  tmaer  its 
aspects  of  progress  and  development,  each  capable  of 
reversed  attitudes  and  directions,  but  each  at  the  time 
of  consideration  wending  its  way;  the  one   silently 
moving  onward  to  light  and  to  life,  the  other  tnining 
its  sad  steps  to  darkness  and  to  death  I    The  mere  tense 
is  in  itself  a  sermon  and  a  protest :  a  sermon  of  blended 
warning,  consolation,  and  nope,  to  those  who  will  pause 
to  meditate  on  its  significance ;  a  protest,  and  a  veiy 
strong  protest,  against  those  who  teu  us  that  the  exist* 
ence  of  ^^  two  classes  of  men  animated  by  two  oppofr- 
ing  principles,"  though  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  ^  is 
contrary  to  the  teaching  of  experience."    Let  us  ob- 
serve again  how,  upon  a  due  reco^ition  of  the  veiy 
same  ^ammatical  fact,  the  imputation  of  mistaken  ex- 
pectations in  an  Apostle  (1  Tness.  iv.  1-7^  becomes  al- 
most wholly  wipea  away, — ^how  some  aetails  of  the 
Last  Supper  {Beiirvov  yivopipQu,  John  xiii.  2 :  even  with 
the  ordinary  reading  jevofih/ov,  the  correct  translation 
removes  difficulties  supposed  to  be  conflicting  or  inh 
possible  to  arrange,  admit  of  easy  and  natur^  expla- 
nation ;  and  how,  to  take  a  last  instance,  the  innocent 
but  pointless  imagery  of  the  "cloven"  tongues  (Acts 
ii.  3)  passes  at  once  mto  something  pertinent  and  in- 
telli^le,  and  especially  consonant  with  the  workings 
of  that  Eternal  Spirit  that  divideth  "to  every  man 
severally  as  He  wilL"    Under  the  application  of  similar 
principles  of  accuracy,  much  of  the  verbal  difficulty 
disappears  in  Mark  xi.  13,  the  true  force  of  the  Spa 
combined  with  the  known  fact  of  leaves  being  poeten<nr 
to  the  fruit,  making  the  reader  feel  how  it  was  the  un- 
seasonable display  that  led  to  the  mference^  and  how 
the  Saviour  drew  nigh  to  see  if  an  inference  so  just  was 
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to  be  substantiated.  To  add  two  or  three  more  instan- 
ces :  the  great  exegetical  difficnlty  in  John  xx.  17  ap- 
pears modified,  if  not  removed,  by  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  tense  of  the  verb  airrov  (not  aypjj) ;  a  train 
of  profound  speculation  is  suggested  by  the  accurate 
translation  of  one  word  in  Col.  ii.  15  {a7r€tcBvadfLepos;\ 
and  relations,  if  not  established,  yet  rendered  probable 
between  the  act  specified  in  that  mysterious  clause  and 
the  last  three  hours  of  darkness  on  Gk)lgotha.  The 
recent  controversy  relative  to  the  precept  in  Matt.  v. 
32  is  almost  settled  when  we  pause  to  recognize  the 
difference  between  the  nature  of  the  predications  re* 
spectively  conveyed  by  the  participle  with  and  the 
pisuiiciple  without  the  article;  and, to  conclude  with  an 
mstance  of  a  similar  application  of  the  same  grammat- 
ical principle,  a  very  great  amount  of  difiSculty  is  re- 
moved in  the  interpretation  of  the  very  obscure  pas- 
sage, 1  Pet.  iii.  18  seq.j  if,  besides  adopting  the  true 
reading  irveviiart,  (not  r^  irvev/uiTi,  JSec,)  ana  referring 
it  to  the  Saviour's  human  spirit,  we  also  observe  that  the 
participle  aireiOiia'aaiv  involves  no  direct  predication 
l^^who  were"),  but  partially  discloses  the  reason  of  the 
gracious  procedure  {^^inasmtich  as  they  were"),  and 
causes  the  diificultv  ever  felt  in  the  specification  of  diis 
one  class  in  some  aegree  to  disappear. 

We  now  pass  to  a  second  rule,  equally  simple  and 
homely  with  that  which  we  have  just  considered  and 
exemplified,  and  to  which  it  may  be  considered  to 
form  a  kind  of  supplement  or  corollary.  It  is,  in  fact, 
involved  in  the  very  definition  of  the  true  method  oi 
interpreting  Scripture, and  is  simply  as  follows: — lUvS' 
trate^  wherever  ^saibley  hy  reference  to  history ^  topo^ 
rofphy^  and  antiquities. 

On  a  rule  so  very  natural  and  obvious  little  more 
need  be  said  than  this,  that  the  ordinary  reader  can 
scarcely  form  any  conception  of  the  strangely  different 
aspects  which  many  of  the  leading  events  in  Scripture 
— ^for  example,  many  of  the  scenes  in  our  Lord's  life- 
will  be  found  to  assume  when  the  rule  is  carefully  ob- 
served.   We  may  especially  remark  this  in  reference 
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to  illnstratioiis  from  topography.  To  modem  travelleiB 
in  Falestine  the  student  of  Scripture  is  under  obliga- 
tions which  as  yet  have  not  by  any  means  been  fiuly 
recognized.  By  the  aid  of  their  narrative  we  can 
sometimes  almost  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the 
first  beholders,  and  see  the  whole  scene  of  mystery  or 
mercy  disclose  itself  before  omr  eyes.  The  Tnmnphal 
Entry  becomes  almost  an  event  in  which  we  onrseives 
have  borne  a  part  when  we  read  the  narrative  with  all 
the  illustrations  that  have  been  furnished  by  the  trav- 
eller or  the  antiquary.  We  can  feel  ourselves  almost 
led  to  the  soot  where  the  opening  view  of  the  Holv 
City  called  torth  the  first  shouts  of  the  jubilant  multi- 
tude ;  we  can  realize  the  strange  pause,  and  feel  the 
naturalness  of  the  transition  from  meek  triumph  to 
out^ushing  tears,  .when  some  turn  in  the  rocky  road 
made  the  City  of  the  Great  King  rise  up  suclaenly, 
eveif  as  the  modem  traveller  tells  us  it  still  is  found  to 
do,  in  all  its  full  extent,  and  in  all  that  stateliness  and 
beauty  which  was  so  soon  to  pass  away.  All  the  scenes 
near  to  or  connected  with  the  Lake  or  Gennesareth  will 
be  found  to  be  brought  home  to  us  by  any  of  the  better 
recent  descriptions  of  the  locality,  in  a  manner  and  to 
a  degree  that  we  could  scarcely  have  conceived  possi- 
ble beforehand.  We  seem,  for  example,  to  appreciate, 
for  the  first  time  in  all  its  fulness,  tne  allusion  to  the 
"  city  on  a  hill "  (Matt  v.  14)  when  we  are  told  that 
from  the  homed  hill  that  has  been  lately  almost  a^eed 
on  as  the  probable  scene  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Iflx^nnt, 
the  heights  on  which  Safed  stands  are  distinctly  visible, 
and  form  the  striking  object  in  the  distant  landscape. 
We  feel,  again,  the  force  of  the  scari/Stf  in  Luke  viiL  23, 
when  we  recall  what  we  may  perhaps  have  read  but 
yesterday  of  the  low-lying  lake,  and  the  deep-cut  ravines 
and  ^rges  in  the  vast  and  naked  plateau  behind,  down 
whicn  tne  storm- wind  rushes  as  fiercely  and  as  continu- 
ously as  of  old.*  We  pause  with  interest  on  what 
otherwise  might  have  seemed  a  mere  question  of  criti- 

*  See  the  remariEablj  interestiog  description  in  Dr.  Thomsonff  'The 
Land  and  the  Book/  t61.  ii.,  p.  83. 
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cal  detail,  when  we  read  in  the  traveller's  jonmal  that 
round  a  few  scattered  ruins  in  a  lonely  wady  still 
lingers  a  name  which  brings  up  the  Gergesa  of  the 
first  Evangelist's  narrative,  and  which  almost  forces  us 
to  muse  on  the  extreme  naturalness  of  the  circumstance 
that  he  who  knew  the  lake  so  well  should  almost  in- 
stinctively be  specific,  and  that  the  other  two  narrators 
should  use  names  of  a  wider  reference,  and  more  famil- 
iarly known  to  their  Greek  or  their  Boman  readers.* 
How  interesting  a^ain,  in  the  hands  of  an  interpreter 
who  will  make  it  his  duty  to  gather  up  all  the  items  of 
antiquarian  information,  is  the  narrative  of  the  Lord's 
presence  among  the  Doctors  in  the  Temple,  or  even  the 
oriefly  mentioned  circumstances  of  His  hastened  Burial! 
How  well  an  expositor  like  Meyer,  who  never  fails  to 
use  this  mode  of  illustration  in  a  very  telling  way, 
brings  at  once  up  before  us  the  scene  and  circumstance 
of  the  healing  of  the  paralytic !  How  the  narrative 
gains  in  fi'eshness  and  interest ;  how  much  nearer  we 
seem  brought  to  the  past !  Till  we  made  use  of  this 
form  of  illustration,  the  events  of  the  Gospel  history,, 
to  use  the  words  of  a  popular  writer  when  comment- 
ing on  this  very  subject,  are  almost  regarded  as  if  they 
had  taken  place  in  heaven :  now  they  seem,  as  they 
truly  were,  done  on  this  very  work-day  earth  we  tread 
on,  under  circumstances  which  the  mind  can  be  brought 
fully  to  realize,  and  amid  scenes  which,  if  the  bodily 
eye  has  not  beheld,  the  imagination  can  readily  depict 
to  itself  when  stimulated  and  quickened  by  the  narra- 
tive of  the  graphic  observer.  The  real  and  vital  effect 
that  is  thus  produced  on  the  heart, — especially  of  the 
young, — the  positive  increase  to  our  faith  that  is  sup- 
plied by  this  mode  of  illustration,  has  been  far  too 
much  undervalued  by  the  modem  interpreter. 

A  third  rule  of  very  great  importance,  and  of  a 
very  wide  range  of  application,  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows : — Develop  and  emmciate  the  meaning  v/nder  the 
limitations  assigned  hy  the  context^  or,  in  other  words, 
Interpret  contextually. 

t  See  ThomaoD,  <  The  Land  and  the  Book,'  toI.  iL,  p.  18  mq. 
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llie  value  of  this  rule  and  its  true  and  real  impo^ 
tance  will  be  sensibly  felt  in  all  the  varioas  forms  of 
applying  Scripture,  and  giving  its  doctrines  or  precepts 
their  true  and  proper  signihcance.  As  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  the  present  rule  has  rather  more  to  do 
with  the  spirit  and  ^neral  sentiment  of  the  passage 
than  with  the  immeoiate  elucidation  of  the  letter.  Its 
application,  however,  is  extremely  varied  and  exten- 
sive. In  really  numberless  cases  we  have  nothing  to 
guide  us  in  our  decisions  except  the  connexion  and  the 
general  aspect  of  the  passage.  Whenever  we  are  in 
difficulty  as  to  the  justice  or  pertinence  of  a  deduction, 
or  find,  as  we  often  do  find,  that  grammatical  consider- 
ations leave  us  in  a  state  of  uncertainbr,  the  context  is 
that  which  acts  as  the  final  arbiter.  Our  rule  has  thus 
two  great  uses, — ^the  one  on  the  negative  side,  the  other 
on  the  affirmative.  Under  the  first  aspect,  it  serves  to 
restrain  improper  deductions  or  applications ;  under 
the  second,  it  helps  in  deciding  between  two  or  more 
competing  interpretations,  each  supposed  to  be  gram- 
matically tenable.  We  will  give  a  few  examples  of  its 
use  and  application  in  both  cases.  To  take  a  first  in- 
stance, is  It  often  that  a  text  has  been  considered  as 
more  dioroughly  inclusive  in  its  appUcation  than  the 
latter  part  of  iSora.  xiv.  23  ("  for  whatsoever  is  not  of 
faith  is  sin")?  Is  there  any  text  that  in  certain  con- 
troversies is  more  frequently  appealed  to  as  final  and 
absolute?  The  mere  English  reader  sees  in  the  verr 
argumentative  mode  in  which  the  words  are  introduced, 
a  strong  confirmation  of  the  axiomatic  character  of  the 
words,  and  estimates  their  force,  and  extends  tiieir  ap- 
plication accordingly.  The  inaccuracy  of  the  transla- 
tion of  the  narticle  {Bk)  that  comiects  the  words  with 
what  preceaes  seems  to  make  certain  what  might 
otherwise  have  appeared  doubtftd,  and  the  clause  is 
used  without  hesitation  in  its  ftiU  and  unlimited  force. 
On  the  exact  extent  of  the  application  of  such  a  state- 
ment, it  may  not  be  easy,  nor  indeed  are  we  called 
upon,  to  express  any  very  definite  opinion ;  but  with 
regard  to  its  plain,  primary,  and  general  meaning,  we 
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call  scarcely  bo  in  difficulty  or  hesitatioii.  When  we 
look  back  at  the  context  and  consider  the  subject-mat- 
ter, we  may  surely  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  the  words  in  the  passage  before  us  were  not  meant 
to  be  applied  to  every  imaginable  case,  but  to  be  re- 
strictea  to  scruples  or  cases  of  conscience  tiiat  bear 
some  analogy  to  the  instances  which  the  Apostle  is 
discussing.  Take,  again,  on  the  other  side,  such  a  text 
as  PJiil.  li.  12.  The  concluding  clause  is  doubtless 
most  useful  as  a  corrective  to  tlie  many  unlicensed 
estimates  of  the  course  of  the  Divine  procedure  in 
man's  salvation,  but  to  dwell  upon  such  a  text  as  in 
any  degree  favouring  the  idea  that,  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  words,  our  salvation  is  in  our  own  hands,  is  sim- 
ply to  ignore  the  important  fact  that  the  next  verse 
supplies  the  confirmatory  ground  {ycip)  of  the  com- 
mand,  bv  stating  that  it  is  God  that  supplies  both  tiie 
will  ana  the  energy.  To  take  a  last  instance :  Can 
anything  really  be  more  unreasonable  than  what  has 
been  lately  said  about  our  practical  neglect  of  certain 
commands  given  by  our  Lord,  especial^  such  a  com- 
mand as  Matt.  v.  34  ?  If  we  look  only  at  the  verse  by 
itself,  dislocated  from  the  context,  it  might  reasonably 
be  thought  to  be  a  command  which  was  designed  to 
include  every  form  of  adjuration,  judicial  or  otherwise. 
When,  however,  we  look  at  the  verse  in  its  proper  con- 
nexion, the  limitation  becomes  apparent, —  E<rn»  Bi  6 
Xoyo^  vfi&v,  Nal  val^  Oh  ov  (ver.  st).  Surely,  without 
any^  casuistry  or  siibtilty,  these  last  words,  with  their 
plainly  implied  reference  to  general  life  and  conversa- 
tion, may  oe  rightly  tu*ged  by  the  interpreter  as  show- 
ing the  true  apd  real  aspects  of  the  prohibition,  and 
may  exempt  the  Saviour  from  the  charge  of  having,  by 
an  acceptance  of  the  form  of  adjuration  used  by  Caia- 
phas  (^i;  ehrcv;^  Matt  xxvi.  64),  practically  violated  his 
own  command.**^ 

To  exemplify  the  second  aspect  of  the  rule,  we  may 
take  almost  any  disputed  text  mat  suggests  itself  to  the 

*  See  ArabdeaooD  France,  'The  Example  of  Chriat  aod  Senrice  of  Chriat 
p.l(H>. 
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memory^  and  we  shall  at  once  see  the  use  and  applica- 
tion of  ^e  rule.    Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  con- 
tested words  Bih  T^  T€tcpoyov{a^j  1  Tim.  ii.  15.    Here 
we  have  at  least  two  comj^eting  translations  :  the  one 
which  gives  the  substantive  a  somewhat  vague  bot 
still  plausible  application,  the  other  which  connects  it 
with  the  great  Promise.    The  article,  especially  when 
tlius  present  i^r  a  preposition,  throws  some  weight  in 
the  scale ;  the  context,  in  which  the, allusion  is  special- 
ly to  Gen.  iii.,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  woman's 
first  transgression,  seems  to  decide  the  question.    So, 
again,  to  teke  another  example  out  of  the  same  Epistle, 
it  has  long  been  doubted  wnether  the  command  m  ck 
V.  22,  refers  to  Ordination  or  to  Absolution.    In  favonr 
of  the  former  there  is  a  very  general  consent  among 
the  oldest  and  best  interpreters,  and  much  may  be 
urged  in  its  favour ;  when,  however,  we  carefully  con- 
sioer  the  context,  the  preponderance  seems  so  much  on 
the  side  of  tlie  latter,  that,  in  spite  of  the  amount  of 
authority  on  the  other  side,  we  shall  perhaps  find  it 
difiicult  to  resist  coming  to  the  decision  to  which  a 
due  observance  of  the  rule  of  contextual  interpretation 
seems  cert^nly  to  lead  us.    To  take  a  last  instance :  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  formula  Botufui^eip  r^  SuuUpmrra, 
used  on  two  occasions  by  St  Paul  (Rom.  ii.  18,  Phil.  i. 
10),  has  always  been  considered  very  doubtfiu,  owing 
to  the  differences  of  meaning  which  each  of  the  two 
verbs  will  fairly  admit  of.    As  far  as  lexical  usage 
^oes,  tlie  words  may  be  understood  to  imply  a  discrim- 
mation  between  things  that  are  difierent,  or  a  proving, 
and  thence  approv^,  of  what  is  excellent    Whidi 
meaning  are  we  to  adopt  ?    In  the  first  passage  where 
the  words  are  used  we  have  but  little  to  guide  us  either 
way ;  but  in  Phil.  i.  9,  the  prayer  for  an  increase  of 
love  in  knowledge  and  moral  perception  expressed  in 
the  preceding  verse  seems  to  decide  us  in  favour  of  the 
latter  view, — love  being  more  naturally  shown  in  ap- 
proval of  what  is  excellent,  and  so  wortny  of  love,  than 
in  a  mere  discrimination  between  elements  or  princi- 
ples that  involve  distinctions  or  degrees  of  difiTerence. 
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We  now  come  to  the  fourth  rule,  which,  as  the  very 
terms  in  which  it  is  expressed  will  sufficiently  show, 
is  of  an  importance  not  mferior  to  that  of  any  one  of 
those  which  have  preceded.  It  mav  be  thus  expressed : 
— In  every  passage  elicit  the  full  significance  of  all 

details. 

The  rule  seems  to  speak  for  itself.  Under  one  aspect 
it  bears  a  kind  of  supplemental  relation  to  the  first  and 
second  rules ;  under  another  it  will  be  found  to  assist 
in  applications  of  the  third  rule,  as  being  frequently 
concerned  with  the  meanings  of  connecting  particles, 
and  so  with  the  contextual  relations  of  the  passage,  and 
its  general  logical  or  historical  drift.  It  tlius,  though 
at  iirst  sight  a  mere  rule  of  detail  and  of  the  letter,  has 
much  to  ao  with  the  spirit  of  the  passage,  and  will  be 
found  eminently  useful  in  suggesting  deductions.  As 
the  third  rule  served  to  regulate  the  mplicaitions  of 
Scripture,  so  this  fourth  rule  will  be  found  to  have 
much  to  do  with  the  incidental  inferences  which  may 
be  drnwn  from  it.  Further  comments  seem  unneces- 
sary. Let  this  one  remark,  however,  be  made, — ^that 
the  rule,  besides  bein^  obviously  a  rule  of  common 
sense,  is  really,  in  the  case  of  the  Scripture,  a  rule  of 
necessity  and  duty.  If  we  believe  the  Scripture  to  be 
inspired  of  Grod,  then  it  surely  follows  tiiat  wo  must 
never  rest  satisfied  till  we  have  elicited  the  fullest  and 
most  complete  significance  of  every  item  of  Ae  heav- 
enly Revelation  tlius  mercifully  vouchsafed  to  us.  It 
becomes  positive  unfaithfulness  not  to  dwell  upon  every 
clause,  every  word,  even*  particle,  if  we  have  any  real 
and  heart-whole  belief  that  what  we  are  permitted  to 
read  are  indeed,  as  they  were  rightly  termed  by  an 
Apostolical  Father,  "the  true  sayings  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  It  is  not  that  we  are  hampered  with  any 
theory  of  verbal  or  mechanical  inspiration;  it  is  not 
that  we  completely  sympathize  with  the  somewhat  re- 
stricted view  (noble,  however,  in  its  very  restrictedness) 
of  a  great  Biblical  critic*  of  our  own  day,  that  every 
individual  word  of  Scripture  is  written  by  the  very 

*  Dr.  TregeUet,  Prefiu^e  to  <The  Book  of  Berelatkm.' 
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finger  of  God ;  it  is  simply  because  we  know  that  in 
every  case  words  are  tlie  appointed  media  o£  ideas  and 
sentiments,  and  believe,  in  the  case  of  Scriptnre,  that 
botli  the  ideas  are  heaven-sent  and  the  aentiments  in- 
spired. Knowing  this,  and  believing  this,  can  we  deem 
it  otherwise  than  our  highest  duty  and  privilege  to 
exhaust  the  fullest  significance  of  the  outward  letter, 
when  it  contains  enshrined  in  it  an  inward  spirit  thus 
holy  and  Divine  ? 

To  come  to  examples.  The  first  and  largest  dass 
of  cases  which  may  be  alluded  to,  as  exempliiying  the 
value  and  usefulness  of  the  rule,  are  those  in  which 
much  depends  on  the  true  force  and  meaning  of  the 
various  connecting  particles,  whether  of  cause,  infers 
ence,  or  consequence.  These,  however,  we  must  be 
content  merely  to  allude  to,  as  examples  of  this  kind 
can  scarcely  be  adduced  without  fuller  remarks  on  the 
general  bearings  of  the  passage  than  our  limits  will 
permit  Let  one  instance,  however,  be  given,  and  that 
m  one  of  tlie  most  important  of  the  doctrinal  passages 
of  the  New  Testament, — Phil.  ii.  6.  Here  it  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  that  the  interpretation  turns  mainlv  on 
the  proper  recognition  of  the  use  and  force  of  dXXk 
when  following  a  negative,  and  on  the  remembrance 
that  in  such  cases  it  marks  a  full  and  clear  antithesis 
between  two  members  of  a  clause,  "  not  this — htU  that" 
Apply  this  to  the  passage  before  ns,  and  we  see  that 
the  words  ovx  apTrcuyfiov  ifffyraio  k,  t.  X-  must  be  under- 
stood to  convey  some  idea  distinctly  antithetical  to 
oXXA  kainhv  ixivwre,  and  that  no  interpretation  can 
be  safely  regarded  as  admissible  in  which  this  condition 
is  not  fully  satisfied.  Let  this  one  example  be  sufficient; 
but  let  it  carry  with  it  both  a  suggestion  and  a  protest : 
a  suggestion,  that  in  many  a  contested  passage  similar 
methods  of  ^ammatical  generalization  may  be  applied 
with  equal  simplicilr  ana  success ;  and  a  protest  against 
mere  assumptions  uiat  the  particles  of  tne  New  Testa- 
ment can  ever  be  safely  neglected,  or  quietly  disposed 
of  as  mere  "  excrescences  "  of  a  vitiated  style. 

A  second  and  lai^  class  of  instances  to  which  the 
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rule  applies,  ai*e  passages  in  which  simple  and  com- 
paratively insigniticant  details  are  found,  when  properly 
considered,  to  supply  some  fact  of  real  historical  mter# 
est.  The  Gospels,  especially,  supply  us  with  a  vast  list 
of  striking  and  suggestive  examples.  To  name  only  a 
few.  Of  what  importance,  historically  considered,  is 
the  simple  addition  oif  the  word  'lepovadkif/i  in  Luke 
V.  17,  as  showing  the  quarter  whence  the  spies  came, 
and  marking,  throughout  this  portion  of  the  narrative, 
that  most  of  the  charges  and  madiinations  came,  not 
from  the  natives  of  Galilee,  but  from  emissaries  from 
a  hostile  centre  I  What  a  picture  does  the  fjp  irpoarpaw 
avTov^  of  Mark  x.  82  present  to  us  of  the  Lord's  bearing 
and  attitude  in  this  His  last  journey,  and  how  fully  it 
explains  the  idafjufiovpro  which  follows  1  How  expres- 
sive is  the  single  word  Kodrnianu  (Matt  xxvii.  61)  in 
the  narrative  of  the  Lord's  burial,  as  depicting  the 
stupefying  grief  that  left  others  to  do  what  the  sitters- 
by  might  m  part  have  shared  in  1  How  full  of  wondrous 
significance  is  the  notice  of  the  state  of  the  abandoned 
grave-clothes  in  the  rock-hewn  sepulchre  (John  xx.  7) ! 
what  mystery  is  there  in  the  recorded  position  and  atti- 
tude of  the  heavenly  watchers  (ver.  12)  1  What  a  real 
force  there  is  in  the  simple  numeral  in  the  record  of  the 
tu)o  mites  which  the  widow  cast  into  the  treasury !  she 
might  have  given  one  (in  spite  of  what  Schoettgen  says 
to  the  contrary) ;  she  gave  her  all.  How  the  frightful 
ea  of  the  demoniac  (LuKe  iv.  34^  tells  almost  pictorially 
of  the  horror  and  recoil  whicn  was  ever  felt  by  the 
spirits  of  darkness  when  they  came  in  proximity  to  our 
Saviour  (comp.  Matt.  viii.  29 ;  Mark  i.  23,  v.  7 ;  Luke 
yiii.  28),  and  what  light  and  interest  it  throws  upon  the 
Kcu  iSi>v  K.  T.  X.  of  Mark  ix.  20  in  the  case  of  the  de- 
moniac boy  I  Again,  of  what  reial  importance  is  the 
simple  iropeudeU  both  in  1  Peter  iii.  19  and  22  I  How 
it  hmts  at  a  literal  and  local  descent  in  one  case,  and 
how  it  enables  us  to  cite*  an  Apostle  as  attesting  the 
literal  and  local  ascent  in  tiie  otner  1  When  we  com- 
bine the  latter  with  the  ave^pero  of  Luke  zziv.  51 
(a  passage  undoubtedly  genuine),  and  pause  to  mark 
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the  tense,  can  we  share  in  any  of  the  modem  diflScnlties 
that  have  been  felt  about  the  actoal,  and  bo  to  say 
xnatei-ial,  nature  of  the  heavenly  mystery  of  Hie  Lords 
Ascension  ? 

We  pause,  but  only  to  pass  onward  by  a  very  slight 
transition  to  a  tliird  class  of  passages  in  which  impor- 
tant deductions  may  be  maae*£rom  details  which  an 
ordinary  reader  ij^ht  think  of  the  moat  trivial  or  acci- 
dental nature.  Who,  for  instance,  woold  take  much 
notice  of  the  order  in  which  certain  provinces  are 
enumerated  in  1  Peter  i.  1  f  and  yet,  from  the  ^neral 
direction  the  order  involves  (East  to  West),  the  locality 
of  the  writer  has  been  surmised  at,  and  an  item  supplied 
toward  settlini;  the  geographical  question  in  chap.  v.  13 
of  the  same  Epistle.  Who,  again,  would  be  likely  to 
pause  much  on  the  fact  that  Samaria  was  placed  in 
order  before  Galilee  in  Luke  xvii.  11?  and  yet,  unless 
we  adopt  a  very  unnatural  explanation  of  the  passage, 
the  order  may  be  considered  as  placing  the  verse  in 
connection  with  John  xu  54,  and  as  pointing  to  the  in- 
teresting fact  that  the  last  journey  of  our  Lord  was  a 
kind  of  iarewell-circuit,  which,  beginning  from  Ephraim, 
extended  through  Samaria,  GaUlee,  and  Persea,  and 
terminated  at  &thany  and  Jerusalem.  Few  perhaps 
would  at  first  sight  be  inclined  to  pause  long  on  the 
words  ifyyofJLeuo^  airo  aypov  used  both  by  8t.  Mark 
(ch.  XV.  21),  and  St  Luke  (ch.  xxiiL  26^  in  reference  to 
Simon  of  Cyrene ;  and  yet  they  supply  some  ground 
for  drawing  the  inference  that,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  day  referred  to,  field-work  had  been  done,  and  con- 
aequently  that  it  was  not  Kisan  15,  but  Nisan  14,  and 
that  thus,  even  according  to  the  Synoptical  Evangelists, 
the  Lord  celebrated  the  Last  Supper  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  legal  Passover.  Again,  would  not  the  term 
"  green  grass^  (Mark  vi.  39)  seem  to  imply  but  little  ? 
and  yet  this  specification  of  the  graphic  Evangelist 
exactly  harmonizes  with  what  we  Team  from  another 
Evangelist  (John  vi.  4),  viz.,  that  the  time  was  spring, 
and  further  renders  the  supposition  that  tiie  rich  plain 
at  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Lake  of  G^enneaareth 
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was  tlie  scene  of  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand  in 
every  respect  woithy  of  attention.  Lastly,  the  agitated 
words  of  Mary  Magdalene  to  St,  Peter  (John  xx.  2) 
might  be  thought  of  very  little  use  in  helping  to  decide 
between  conflicting  views  on  the  harmony  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  narrative :  yet  from  the  plural  oiBauevy  when 
compared  with  oiSo,  ver.  13,  we  seem  justified  in  draw- 
ing the  important  inference  that  though  St  John  only 
specifies  Mary  Magdalene  as  having  gone  to  the  tomb, 
he  was  nevertheless  perfectly  well  aware,  that,  even  as 
she  herself  implies,  there  were  others  who  went  with 
her  to  do  honour  to  the  Holy  Body. 

Our  four  rules  of  interpretation  have  now  at  length 
been  stated  and  illustratea.  That  they  are  important, 
and  of  considerable  practical  use,  will  perhaps  have 
now  been  made  plain  by  the  examples  which  have 
been  adduced.  From  these  we  shall  probably  have  per- 
ceived that  the  rules  have  not  only  their  positive  but 
their  negative  uses ;  and  that,  while  the  fii^t  two  rules 
are  serviceable  in  tending  to  ensure  precision  and  stim- 
ulate research,  the  second  and  third  are  no  less  useful 
in  restraining  prejudice,  and  checking  that  impatient 
and  over-hasty  method  of  reading  the  Scripture  which 
will  not  pause  to  seek  in  the  text  for  the  associations 
that  are  really  to  be  found  there.  Further,  the  rules 
proposed  have  apparentlv  the  merit  of  being  simple 
and  obvious.  They  involve  no  refinements,  and  may 
be  expressed  in  very  few  words :  all  the  four  being,  in 
fact,  reducible  to  one  general  canon — Interpret  gramr 
maticaU/y^  hietoncaUy^  corUextuaUy^  and  mintUely. 

But  the  real  point  of  interest  has  yet  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

On  carefully  considering  the  nature  and  character- 
istics of  the  above  rules,  it  must  be  plain  to  the  thought- 
ful reader  that,  though  useful  and  adequate  exponents 
of  the  grammatical  and  historical  method  of  interpret- 
ing Scripture,  they  are  still  rules  that  might  be  applied 
with  nearly  equal  success  to  the  interpretation  of  any 
other  collection  of  ancient  documents.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  any  one  of  them  that  makes  it  especially  a  rule 
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of  interpreting  ScHjpture.  We  have  really  to  a  certain 
extent  oeen  agreeing  to  interpret  Scripture  like  wj 
other  book.  It  is  true  that  we  have  advocated  a  greater 
ponctilioufinees  than  would  be  thought  neceesary  even 
for  interpreting  Plato  or  Aristotle  ;  it  is  tme  tnat  we 
have  pleaded  for  a  minuteness  of  attention  to  detail, 
which  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  Greek  svriter  would 
be  tiresome  and  pedantic  ;  still  there  is  plainly  no 
feature  in  any  one  of  the  rules  that  can  famj  be  con- 
sidered as  of  such  an  unique  character  as  we  ahonld  ex- 
pect to  find  in  the  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  an 
unique  book ;  and,  if  our  premises  are  right  that  Scrip- 
ture is  really  unlike  any  other  book  in  numerous  points, 
we  should  certainly  expect  to  find  in  numerous  pointB 
that  our  present  rules  are  insufficient  and  incomplete. 
And  so  we  find  them. 

There  are  at  least  three  large  classes  of  passages  in 
which  they  fail  in  ascertaining  for  us  the  true  mind  of 
Scripture ;  and  these  very  fauures,  it  will  be  observed, 
force  upon  us  additional  rules,  gradually  more  and 
more  of  an  unique  character,  till  we  find  ourselves  at 
last  frankly  accepting  the  yet  lacking  general  rule  of 
true  Scriptural  interpretation.  But  let  us  not  antici- 
pate. We  have  said  there  are  at  least  three  classes  of 
Sassages  for  which  the  above  rules  are  not  sufficient 
bese  may  be  defined  roughly,  as  (1)  passages  of  ^ev^ 
eral  difficulty,  where  the  context  gives  us  no  means  of 
deciding  between  two  or  more  competing  trandations, 
of  equal  correctness  in  point  of  logic  or  erammar ;  (2) 
passages  of  docstrindl  difficulty,  where  eiUier  the  tenor 
of  the  declaration  is  doubtful,  or  where  opposing  de- 
ductions have  been  made  as  to  the  doctrine  actually 
conveyed ;  (3)  passa^  of  what  maybe  termed  theolog- 
teal  difficulty,  i.  e.  where  the  fioct  specified  or  the  prin- 
ciple referred  to  involves  mysterious  relations  between 
things  human  and  Divine  which  are  at  best  very  im- 
perfectly known  to  us.  In  all  these  three  cases,  espec- 
ially the  two  last,  the  rules  we  have  discussed,  thou^ 
of  the  greatest  use  in  dearinip  away  preliminary  dim* 
culties,  often  leave  the  main  difficulty  nntonchedf.     Let 
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US  illustrate  this  by  a  few  examples,  and  feel  out  bv 
degrees  for  the  further  rule  or  rules  that  are  still  neea- 
ed  for  our  guidance. 

(1.)  Let  us  take  for  our  first  example  a  clause  from 
a  passage  of  general  difficulty,  and  indisputably  of 

freat  importance,  the  opening  verses  of  St.  Paul's 
Ipistle  to  the  Ephesians.  In  the  third  verse  much 
turns  on  the  exact  meaning  of  tlie  j^eculiar  term  iv  roi^ 
eTTovpavloi*:,  and  (to  narrow  the  question  by  leaving 
unnoticed  obviously  untenable  interpretation^  on  a  de- 
cision of  the  question, — whether,  with  the  Greek  ex- 
positors, we  are  to  give  the  words  an  ethical  reference, 
or  whether,  with  the  Oriental  versions,  we  are  to  con- 
ceive the  words  only  to  refer  to  locality.  The  context 
does  not  seem  definitely  to  favour  either  view ;  and 
grammatical  considerations,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
add,  leave  the  matter  equally  undecided.  In  other 
words,  our  first  and  third  rules,  on  which,  in  all  cases 
of  local  difficulty,  we  almost  wholly  rely,  here  fail  to 
guide  us.  How  then  are  we  to  decide  ?  If  wo  turn  to 
the  best  modem  commentaries  we  shall  find,  and  right- 
ly find,  that  the  local  meaning  is  now  very  generally 
adopted,  such  seeming  certainly  to  be  the  meaning  in 
the  other  passages  in  me  Epistle  (ch.  i.  20,  ii.  6,  iii.  10, 
vi.  12)  where  the  formula  occurs.  In  a  word  the  tcsits 
scribmdi  of  the  author  has  decided  the  question.  .  .  . 
The  meaning  of  the  difficult  and  similarly  ambiguous 
expression  aroix'^la  rov  xSa-fiov  (Gal.  iv.  8)  is  usually 
decided,  though  conversely,  on  the  same  principle ;  a 
comparison  ot  the  passage  with  Col.  ii.  8,  20  seeming 
to  cause  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  ethical  mean- 
ing (rudimentary  religious  teaching  of  a  non-Christian 
character)  decidedly  to  preponderate.  .  .  Somewhat 
similar  principles  are  used  in  deciding  on  the  meaning 
of  the  aoubtiul  TrapaO^/crjv  {Rec.  TrapatcaraOi^/cfiv)  in  1 
Tim.  vi.  20  compared  with  2  Tim.  i.  12,  14.  .  .  In  a 
much  more  difficult  passage  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  Col.  ii.  15,  a  great  part  of  the  obscurity  rests 
on  the  first  clause,  and  especially  on  the  meaning  of 
the  word  careicBuadfieua^.    In  spite  of  the  contextual  ar- 

22 
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gument  that  ma^  be  drawn  from  the  meaning  of  the 
asBOciated  participle  Opiofifievaa^,  t^e  tranalation  of  the 
Yalgate  (''  exepolians  ")  and  indeed  of  our  own  Antb<»^ 
ized  Version,  is  now  commonly  giren  np  by  carefiil 
scholars  in  favour  of  the  more  grammatically  accurate, 
but  certainly  at  first  sight  less  mtelligible  ^^  eznens  se  " 
of  the  Olaromontane  and  Coptic  Yersiona.  What  has 
led  to  this  decision  f  To  a  certain  extent  grammatieil 
precision,  but  mainly  the  undoubted  use  of  the  word 
by  the  Apostle  a  few  verses  later  (OoL  iii.  9)  in  the 
second  of  the  two  senses  just  specified. 

But  the  examples  above  alluded  to  have  had  main- 
ly to  do  with  verbal  difficulties.  Exactly  die  same, 
however,  might  be  shown  in  cases  of  difficoltiea  in  the 
sentiment  conveyed.  Of  this  let  1  Pet  iii.  19  and  cL 
iv.  6  be  briefly  specified  as  examples.  They  are  sister- 
texts,  and  so  clearly  allude  to  a  kindred  mystery,  that 
no  interpreter  of  the  one  passage  would  hu  to  refer  to 
the  other  and  be  guided  by  it,  as  8upi>lyin^  him  with 
the  most  natural  and  indeed  authoritative  mustration. 
If,  for  example,  he  felt  swayed  by  the  local  term  vo- 
peuOeU  in  the  first  passage,  he  would  probably  find 
much  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  term  pescpcSf  in 
the  second  passage  was  to  be  referred  to  theBpiritoally 
dead,  those  ^^  dem  in  trespasses  and  sins  "  (Eiph.  iL  1), 
rather  than  to  the  dead  in  the  ordinary  and  physical 
meaning  of  the  term.  If  one  passage  has  a  definite 
and  local  reference,  so  apparenUy  has  the  other.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  excessively  difficult  passages 
Ool.  i.  19  and  ch.  ii.  9,  the  latter  of  which  supplies  3ie 
only  authoritative  hint  for  the  translation  of  the  former. 

"Now  to  what  do  all  these  examples  point  but  to 
this, — ^the  admission  that  difficulties,  even  of  a  very 
serious  nature,  are  often  to  be  removed  by  attending 
to  the  tisus  9cnbendi  of  the  author ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  plain  and  serviceable  rule  emeiges  to  view, — Let 
the  writer  interpret  himsdf. 

But  it  will  certainly  be  said,  this  is  exactly  what  is 
or  ought  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  any  other  writer 
whose  precise  meaning  we  widied  to  ascertain.    True ; 
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but  the  difference  of  die  subject-matter  makes  the  two 
cases  really  very  far  from  identical.  In  the  one  case 
the  writer  may  be  dealing  with  sabjects  in  which  the 
assumption  of  a  regular  and  consistent  way  of  express- 
ing himself  in  reference  to  them  may  be  deemed  per- 
fectly reasonable  and  naturaL  In  the  other  case,  the 
assumption  really  amounts  to  nearly  as  much  as  this, — 
the  expression  ot  a  conviction,  that  in  discussing  sub- 
jects often  transcending  human  faculties,  and  in  com- 
municating the  mysteries  of  a  revelation  from  God,  the 
writer  is  consistent  with  himself.  The  rule  above-men- 
tioned, in  the  case  of  one  of  the  New  Testament  writers, 
is  really  little  less  than  an  express  recognition  of  a  sen- 
era!  and  pervading  inspiration, — an  influence  which, 
contrary  to  what  might  have  been  looked  for  in  the 
case  of  a  writer  on  subjects  above  man's  natural  pow* 
ers,  kept  the  writer  always  in  harmony  with  himself 
and  his  words  always  self- explanatory  and  consistent. 

(2.)  But,  to  pass  onward,  let  us  next  observe  what 
amplincations  df  the  rule  are  su^ested  by  examples 
of  tne  second  class  of  Scriptural  difficulties.  Let  us  be- 
gin with  a  passage  of  very  great  difficulty,  principally 
of  a  doctrinal  nature,  and  one  in  which  interoreten 
have  arrived  at  widely  different  results, — the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Man  of  Sin  in  3  lliess.  ii.  8  9eq.  Here  no 
interpreter  would  probably  fail  to  refer  to  the  parallel 
supplied  by  Daniel  (du  xi.  36  9eq.\  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  description  of  the  characteristics  of  Anti- 
christ as  given  by  St  John  in  his  first  Epistle  (ch.  ii. 
22,  iv.  8  seq.\  on  the  other.  The  expo^tor^  would  in 
£Etct  seek  tot  his  most  trustworthy  elucidalion  of  the 
passage  before  him  in  two  books  of  Scripture  written 
Dv  two  authors,  a  Prophet  and  an  Evangelist,  between 
whose  dates  there  was  probably  nearly  as  great  an  in- 
terval as  600  years.  Does  not  this  point  to  a  tacit  am- 
plification of  the  preceding  rule,  and  does  it  not,  in  ef« 
tect,  amount  to  this, —  W&rewsMle^  let  Scripture  in^ 
terpret  itedf^  or,  in  other  wor^  Interpret  acoording  to 
the  analom  qf  Scripture  t 

If  this  be  Btstea  fairly  and  correctly,  is  it  not  deai 
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that  the  assumptions  that  were  practically  involved  in 
the  former  rule,  Let  the  writer  interpret  himself j  become 
still  more  significant  and  suggestive?  According  to  the 
obvious  tenor  of  the  latter  rule,  Scripture  appears  tac- 
itly to  be  recognized  as  an  organized  and  barmonious 
whole,  all  parts  of  which  are  so  quickened  by  the  same 
life  and  animated  by  the  same  Spirit,  that  no  sentiment 
<rf  any  one  of  the  Sacred  Writers  can  ever  receive  a 
more  convincing  and  trustworthy  interpretation  than 
that  which  is  supplied  by  the  sentiments  or  expres- 
sions of  another.  This,  properly  considered,  practically 
amounts  to  an  admission  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture 
of  the  most  clear  and  decided  kind. 

But  let  us  take  yet  one  step  further,  and  consider 
the  interpretation  of  a  clause  in  another  passage  of  doc- 
trinal difficulty  which  all  vrill  agree  in  deeming  of  the 
most  profound  importance.  What  is  the  true  meaning 
of  the  words  irparroroKo^  irAcrrj^  KrUr^io^  (Col.  i.  15)  in 
their  reference  to  the  Eternal  Son  ?  Here  we  have  two 
interpretations,  widely  diflferent,  yet  both  grammati- 
cally tenable,  and  one  (the  second)  considered  merely 
with  regard  to  grammar,  perhaps  even  obvious  and 
plausible.  According  to  tne  one  interpretation,  our 
Lord  would  be  represented  as  "  begotten  before  every 
creature,"  and  the  reference  would  be  to  the  eternal 
generation  of  Christ ;  according  to  the  other,  it  would 
DC  "  first-begotten  of  every  creature,"  or,  as  in  the  Syr- 
iac,  "  of  all  creatures," — ^prior  to  them  in  origin,  yet  a 
created  being  like  themselves.  Which  view  are  we  to 
take  ?  Grammar  is  silent,  the  context  difficult  and  not 
decisive  (the  following  hf  duT&  is  probably  not  "Jy 
Him"),  the  reasoning  deep  and  mysterious.  Hie  an- 
swer of  every  calm  and  attentive  reader  of  Scripture 
will  probably  be  promptly  given, — "  Undoubtedly  the 
former."  But  why?  "^Because  the  whole  tenor  of 
Scripture  is  opposed  to  the  latter  view."  But  how  can 
Hiis  tenor  of  Scripture  be  confidently  stated  f  on  what 
does  the  assertion  rest  ?  Is  it  the  result  of  actual  and 
rigorous  investigation  of  the  whole  of  Scripture,  or  mere 
reliance  on  the  opinion  of  the  safe  side  t    "  No,  neiUier 
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the  one  nor  the  other."  Then  on  what  is  the  adoption 
of  the  former  of  the  two  views  really  based  ?  "  On  the 
teaching  of  the  Creeds,  as  the  authoritative  expositions 
of  tlie  true  tenor  of  Scripture."  In  other  words,  the 
example  has  at  last  led  us  to  the  full  expression  of  the 
rule  that  has  been  gradually  disclosing  itself.  Scripture 
itself  has  at  length  taught  us,  by  the  gentle  leading  of 
its  own  diflSculties,  the  true  and  vital  principle  of  all 
really  Scriptural  exegesis, — Interpret  according  to  the 
a/rudogy  of  Faith. 

And  this  is  the  rule.  This  the  rule — carped  at,  as 
it  has  been,  by  the  sceptical,  disregarded  by  the  self- 
confident,  violated  by  party  bias,  slighted  by  the  dis- 
loyal, and  derided  by  the  profane — to  which  we  have 
at  last  come,  almost  by  an  inductive  process,  and  with 
the  aid  of  which,  in  conjunction  with  preceding  rules, 
we  may  even  venture  to  draw  near  to  the  third  class  of 
diflSculties, — the  great  and  the  deep  things  of  God, 

(3.)  Into  these,  however,  we  cannot  now  even  at- 
tempt to  enter.  Our  limits,  wholly  preclude  us  from 
discussing  passages  of  which  each  would  require  not 
only  a  lengthened  consideration  of  the  context,  but  also 
the  introduction  of  details  which  would  be  unsuitable 
in  a  general  essay  like  the  present.  To  show,  however, 
what  class  of  passages  we  are  alluding  to,  we  will  pause 
simply  to  specify  a  few  that  now  suggest  themselves, 
and  may  partly  justify  the  distinctions  above  laid  down. 
In  addition  to  1  Pet.  iii.  19  and  others,  above  alluded 
to,  which  perhaps  may  seem  to  belong  more  exactly  to 
the  present  class,  let  us  specify  Matt.  xxvi.  29,  xxvii.  52 ; 
MarK  xiii.  32 ;  Luke  x.  18 ;  John  xxi.  22 ;  Bom.  viii.  19 
seq.^  26,  ix.  18  aeq. ;  1  Cor.  iii.  13,  vi.  3,  xv.  28  «^^. ;  2 
Cor.  V.  2  seq,^  xii.  2  aeq. ;  Eph.  i.  12,  23,  ii.  2 ;  Col.  1. 19, 
20,  24 ;  1  Tliess.  iv.  15  acq. ;  Heb.  iv.  12,  vi.  4 ;  2  Pet 
ii.  4,  iii.  10 ;  Jude  6,  9 ;  and,  it  is  necessary  to  add,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

On  one  of  these  passages,  however,  and  on  one  only, 
let  us  make  a  passing  comment,  and  that  because  the 
passage  has  been  more  than  once  alluded  to  as  a  cor- 
rective and  counterpoise  to  what  are  termed  high  views 
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of  tihe  Diyinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist  The  passage 
is  Mark  xiii.  32,  the  words  of  which,  whether  consid^^ed 
in  reference  to  the  occasion  or  to  the  context,  merit,  in- 
deed, some  higher  description  than  ^^  simple  and  touch- 
ing," and  are,  as  they  have  always  been  deemed  to  be, 
among  the  most  deep  and  solemn  that  have  ever  beai 
uttered  ^n  the  ears  of  man.  Yet  if  we  interpret  them 
according  to  the  analogy  of  Faith,  and,  let  ns  not  fafl 
to  add,  according  to  the  very  implied  limitations  of  the 
passage  itself,  we  can  feel  no  difficulty  as  to  their  tree 
meaning.  In  the  very  silent  loffic  of  the  associated 
terms,  me  ovSek,  the  ol  SrfyeXoi  o«  ip  pvpcv^  we  feel  a 
kind  of  implied  circumscription,  which  seenofe  to  prepare 
QS  for  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  understand  the  cul- 
minating oihi  6  vii^,  ^^  none  in  earth,  none  in  heaven, 
nay  not  even  the  Son,"  in  so  far  as  He  diares  any  ele- 
ment in  common  with  either,  in  so  far  as  He  vouch- 
safes to  assume  finiteness  and  corporeity.  What  we  in- 
stinctively surmise  as  we  read  the  jxassage,  the  analogy 
of  Scripture  and  Faith  assures  us  of, — that  when  the 
Lord  thus  spake  to  His  four  chosen  Apostles,  He  does 
virtually  assure  us  that  He  was  so  trulj  man,  diat  when 
He  assumed  that  nature  He  assumed  it  with  all  its  lim- 
itations, and  that  in  that  nature  He  vouchsafed  to  know 
not  what  as  God  He  had  known  from  everlasting.  Why 
are  we  to  be  deterred  from  this  ancient  inteipretation, 
why  are  we  to  obelize  the  words  with  Ambrose,*  or 
regard  them  as  a  conventional  statement  with  Angus- 
tine,t  when  they  admit  of  an  explanation  so  simple, 
and  so  consonant  with  all  that  we  are  told  of  Him  who 
vouchsafed  not  Only  to  be  incarnate,  but  to  increase  in 
wisdom,  and  to  be  a  veritable  sharer  in  all  the  sinless 
imperfections  of  humanity  t  Is  there  really  any  greater 
difficulty  in  such  a  passage  than  in  John  xi.  38,  85, 
where  we  are  told  that  those  holy  cheeks  were  still  wet 
with  human  tears  while  the  loud  voice  was  crying, 
^Lazarus,  come  forth ! " 

13.  This  portion  of  our  subject  has  thus  at  length 
come  to  its  close.    The  four  rules  of  interpreting  Scnp- 

•  <Dende»'T.l«(198).  f  «DeOaierieoiiir.]faiiicli,*L»(M). 
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ture  have  received  the  supplement  they  lacked.  The 
canon  which  embraced  them  nas  now  the  addition  necea- 
sary  to  make  it  applicable  to  those  passages  where  the 
difficulties  are  of  a  doctrinal  nature,  and,  further,  even 
to  those  still  deeper  passages  where  the  difficulties  arise 
from  the  profound  nature  of  the  revelation,  and  from  the 
allusions  such  passages  mav  contain  to  mysteries  beyond 
our  full  powers  of  comprehension.  Scripture  interpre- 
tation is  now  not  merely  to  be  grammatical,  historical, 
contextual,  and  minute,  but  it  is  to  be  aiko— according 
to  the  cmalogy  of  Faith. 

Airainst  sucn  a  rule,  we  are  well  aware,  many  an  ar- 
gai^t  wiU  be  nr^d,  mmj  an  exoention  4iU  be  taken. 
We  have  been  tola,  and  we  shfdl  onen  be  told  agaiiis 
that  to  interpret  by  the  Nicene  or  the  Athanasian  Greea 
is  not  only  to  mar  the  simplicity  of  Scripture,  by  bring- 
ing it  in  contact  widi  what  is  artificial  and  technicfu, 
but  consciously  to  involve  ourselves  in  a  plain  and  pat- 
ent anachronism. 

To  such  mere  assertions,  for  mere  assertions  they  re- 
ally are,  it  is  not  necessary,  after  what  has  been  said,  to 
return  any  formal  answer.  It  majr  be  enough  to  make 
the  two  following  remarks,  and  with  them  mis  portioii 
of  the  subject  shall  be  concluded : — Fvrst^  the  charge 
of  anachronism  may  be  readilv  disposed  of  by  observing 
that,  in  thus  interpreting  Scripture,  we  are  really  inter- 
preting it  by  what,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  anterior  to  it, 
viz.  the  principles  of  that  faith  of  which  Scripture  is 
itself  the  exponent  Ante  mare  fiuctua.  What  right 
have  we  to  assume  that  all  the  early  Christian  pres^b- 
ing  was  only  the  outpouring  of  ^^  attachment  to  a  re- 
cently departed  friend  and  ]x>rd  "  %  With  what  justioe 
can  we  say  that  the  whole  of  Christianity  was  con- 
tained in  the  words,  ^^  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thou  mayest  be  saved,"  when,  even  in  the  very  ear- 
liest of  an  Apostie's  letters,  there  seems  satisfactory  ev- 
idence (comp.  1  Thess.  v.  1,  2  l^ess.  iL  5)  that  deeper 
things  were  communicated  orally  to  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian converts  than  were  afterwards  committed  to  writ- 
ing }    Most  j  ustiy,  then,  has  it  been  observed  that,  when 
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we  thii8  appeal  to  the  principles  of  the  faith  fui-  onr 
guidance  in  expounding  ocriptural  diflBculty,  we  are  in- 
terpreting, not  by  "  tlie  result  of  three  or  four  centuries 
of  controversy,"  but  by  appeals  to  iixed  principles  of 
Cliristian  doctrine,  the  greater  part  of  which  were 
known,  believed,  and  acted  on  in  the  very  earliest  age 
of  the  Gospel.*  In  succeediug  centuries  tliese  fnndA- 
mental  truths  may  have  been  couched  in  terms  of  great- 
er scientific  exactness ;  the  various  controversies  of  the 
times  may  have  caused  the  Church  to  put  forth  her  doc- 
trines in  forms  more  technically  accurate  or  more  logic- 
ally precise,  but  the  substance  was  the  same  from  the 
very  first,  and  it  is  on  that  substance  that  our  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture  is  really  based,  it  is  to  that  essential 
truth  of  whicn  the  Church  is  a  pillar,  that  we  make  our 
natural  and  reasonable  appeal. 

The  second  remark  is  tnis,  that  those  who  are  much 
opposed  to  us  in  their  estimate  of  the  character  and  in- 
spiration of  Scripture,  really  in  eflfect  admit  the  prin- 
ciple we  are  contending  for.  To  say  nothing  of  the  oc- 
currence on  their  pages  of  such  terms  as  "  the  analogy 
of  Scripture,"  when  the  subject  is  the  best  mode  of 
interpreting  it,  or  of  the  silent  but  important  admission 
that  the  principle  which  "  enables  us  to  apply  the  words 
of  Christ  and  His  Apostles"  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  "  the  analogy  of  faith,"  f — to  pass  over  all  these 
tacit  and  almost  instinctive  recognitions  of  tlie  one  great 
truth  (1  Tim.  iii.  15),  from  whidi  all  that  has  been  said 
above  comes  by  way  of  legitimate  deduction,  let  us 
merely  take  the  rule  which  others  have  laid  down,  and 
fairly  consider  whether  the  recommendation  to  *•  inter- 
pret Scripture  from  itself"  is  not  in  effect  and  substance 
plainly  identical  with  much  that  has  been  already  advo- 
cated in  these  pages.  Such  a  rule,  in  the  first  place, 
involves  the  very  important  assumption  which  we  have 
above  alluded  to,  viz.,  that  Scripture  is  consistent  with 
itself,  even  when  such  consistency  might  be  appealed 

*  See  Mobeiiy,  Preface  to  '  Sermons  on  the  Beatitudes/  p.  liL  m^.,  where 
this  argument  is  put  forward  with  great  clearness  and  foroe. 
t  See  *  Essays  and  BeTiews/  p.  416. 
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to  a&  a  very  evidence  of  its  Divine  origin  ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  after  every  possible  limitation — viz.,  that 
we  are  to  understand  it  to  mean  interpreting  "  like  by 
like," — such  a  rule  is  still,  and  must  remain,  based  on 
the  recognition  of  the  sound  and  proper  principle  that 
Scripture  difficulty  must  be  explained  consistently  with 
Scriptm-e  truth.  Of  this  trutn  the  Creeds,  especially 
the  two  shorter,  are  not  only  compendious  but  author- 
itative abstracts,  summarily  vouched  for  by  the  keeper 
of  our  archives  and  the  upnolder  of  their  integrity,  the 
Cathode  Church  of  Christ.  The  same  authority  might 
justify  us  in  similarly  applying  much  of  her  own  his- 
tory and  traditions  as  illustrative  of  Holy  Scripture,  if 
even  not  deserving  the  title  of  an  aid  in  its  interpreta- 
tion. It  may  be  sufficient,  however,  to  claim  the  (Jreeds 
as  authoritative  summaries  of  Scripture,  and  so  author- 
itative guides  in  interpreting  Scripture,  being  in  fact 
themselves  the  epitome  of  that  from  which  it  nas  been 
properly  conceded  that  Scripture  ought  to  be  illustrated 
and  expounded. 

§4. 

14.  The  main  department  of  our  subject  may  now 
be  considered  as  brought  to  its  natural  conclusion. 
Two  portions,  however,  still  remain  which  require  of 
us  a  passing  notice.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  two  ex- 
tremes between  which  the  portion  of  the  subject  on 
which  we  have  been  recently  engaged  seems  to  lie 
midway ;  the  one  relating  exclusively  to  tfie  laws  of 
the  letter,  the  other  to  the  principles  of  applying  the 
spirit, — in  a  word,  the  Grammar  of  the  Sacred  Text, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  various  practical  applica- 
tions of  the  fully-ascertained  meaning  of  that  Text  on 
the  ottier.    A  few  words  shall  be  said  on  each  of  these 

Eortions  of  our  subject,  but  a  few  words  only,  there 
eing  by  no  means  that  amount  of  misconception  and 
error  in  reference  to  either  of  these  portions  of  the 
subject  as  to  that  which  lies  between  them.  Still  a 
few  comments  may  be  profitably  made  on  each. 

Let  us  speak  first  of  the  application  of  Scripture,  as 

22* 
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this  seems  most  natnrallj  to  follow  a  discnesion  on  die 
interpretation  of  it, — application,  in  fiust,  beinff  nothing 
more  than  interpretation  in  its  ultimate  ana  most  ex- 
tended form. 

l^e  different  forms  which  the  application  of  Scrip- 
tnre  may  assume  are  obviously  as  many  and  as  diTe^ 
sified  as  the  aspects  of  Scripture  itself.  We  hare 
already  seen  that  Scripture  involves  a  system  of  proph- 
ecies and  types;  we  have  recognised,  also,  tnat  it 
contains  a  wide  range  of  double  meanings  even  in 
simply  historical  passases ;  and,  lastly,  we  hare  firand 
it  to  be  so  pervaded  oy  the  Spirit  of  Qod,  that  not 
only  in  its  sentiments,  but  sometimes  even  in  its  very 
words  and  expressions  (see  above,  p.  468),  it  is  founa 
to  involve  a  deep  and  a  Divine  significanoe.  These 
three  characteristics  at  once  lead  to  three  ocnrespond- 
ing  modes  of  application,  on  each  of  which,  as  Dein£ 
one  of  the  diree  more  edifying  and  praeticallj  osefiu 
modes  of  applying  Scripture,  a  few  comments  shall  be 
made. 

I.  The  subject  of  Prophecy  and  Typolo^  is,  un- 
doubtedly, one  of  difficulty,  and  in  its  practical  bear- 
ings and  expansions  still  more  so.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  fay  down  any  rules,  and  yet  it  is  very 
precarious  to  attempt  such  methods  of  applying 
Dcriptnre  without  some  external  guidance.  In  the 
case  of  unfalfilled  prophecy,  espedaily,  the  temptation 
to  indulge  in  unauthorized  speculation  is  often  exces- 
sive. Uneducated  and  undisciplined  minds  are  com- 
pletely carried  away  by  it,  and  even  the  more  devout 
and  self-restrained  frequently  give  themselves  up  to 
sad  extravagances  in  this  form  of  the  application  of 
God's  Word.  The  result  is.  only  too  often,  that  better 
educated  and  more  logical  minds,  in  recoiling  from 
what  they  justly  deem  tmlicensed  and  preposterous, 
pass  over  too  much  into  the  other  extreme,  and  deem 
rtopheoy  in  every  form  as  a  subject  fiur  too  doubtful 
and  debateable  ever  to  fall  within  the  province  of 
Scripture  application.  It  is,  we  fear,  by  no  means  too 
mucn  to  say,  that  a  great  part  of  the  present  melan- 
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choly  scepticism  as  to  Messianic  prophecy  is  dae  to 
the  ahnost  indignant  reaction  whicn  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  excesses  of  apocalyptic  interpretation. 
The  utmost  caution,  then,  is  justly  called  for.  Nay,  it 
perhaps  would  be  well  if  unfulfilled  prophecy  were 
never  to  be  applied  to  any  other  purposes  than  those 
of  general  encouragement  and  consolation.  We  may 
often  be  thus  made  to  feel  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  providential  dispensation,  that  though  our  eyes  may 
be  holden  as  to  the  relations  of  contemporaneous 
events  to  the  future,  whether  of  the  Church  or  of  the 
world,  we  may  yet  descry  certain  bold  and  broad  ou^ 
lines,  certain  tendencies  and  developments,  which  may 
make  us  wend  our  way  onward,  thoughtfully  and 
circumspectly, — way&rers  who  gaze  with  ever-d%Bpen- 
ing  interest  on  the  contour  of  the  distant  hills,  even 
though  we  cannot  clearly  distinguish  the  clustered 
details  of  the  nearer  and  separating  plain.  But  though 
it  may  thus  be  wise  only  to  notice  unfulfilled  prophecy 
in  the  broadest  and  most  general  way,  it  is  far  other- 
wise with  aoplications  or  illustrations  derived  from 
what  has  either  obviously  received  its  fulfilment,  or, 
like  Deut  zxviii.,  is  so  plainly  still  receiving  it,  that 
doubt  bec(Hnes  unreasonable  and  impossible.  In  this 
last  case,  for  instance,  the  mere  existence 'of  such  a 
prophecy  has  been  with  reason  appealed  to  as  almost 
sufficient  in  itself  to  establish  tne  inspiration  of  the 
whole  associated  Pentateuch.  More  particularly  can 
every  form  of  Messianic  prophecy  be  dwelt  upon  by 
the  conscientious  interpreter.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
loftiest  and  most  blessed  application  of  prophecy,  for 
purposes  of  edification,  that  man  can  make.  Hereby, 
more  especially,  are  we  permitted  to  realize  all  the 
deep  harmonies  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  dis- 
pensation. In  the  light  shed  by  Messianic  prophecy, 
the  two  covenants  seem  no  longer  disunited,  but  one. 
The  Old  Testament  as  it  ''telleth  of  Christ  that  should 
come,"  blends  insensibly  into  the  New,  that  ^^  telleth  of 
Christ  that  is  come,''  *  until'  both  become  recognized 

•  Gompm  HookMT,  <Uwi  of  EooL  PdUfy/  L  li.  4^  tqL  L,  p.  S70  (ed. 
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88  organically  connected  parts  of  one  Divine  whole. 
The  Scripture  is  at  length  seen  and  felt  to  be  what  it 
truly  is— one  living  Book ;  one,  because  pervaded  by 
the  holy  presence  of  one  ever-blessed  Lord ;  living, 
because  ever  teaching  of  Him  who  Himself  is  the 
Life,  and  whose  "  Life  is  the  light  of  men." 

In  the  case  of  typea^  and  all  the  varied  forms  of 
supposed  typical  relations  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  some  greater  latitude  of  application  may 
perhaps  be  permitted.  Much,  probably,  will  have  to 
DC  lost  to  that  which  must  sometimes  be  the  only 
guide — ^the  "spiritual  understanding"  (Col.  i.  9)  of  the 
expounder.  Even  in  such  cases,  however,  it  will  be 
found  desirable  to  reco^ize  some  general  fixed  prin- 
ciple. Special  rules  it  is  never  very  easy  to  lay  down ; 
but  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  in  tracing  out  types, 
the  prudent  expounder  will  do  well  to  observe,  or  at 
anv  rate  conform  to,  the  general  spirit  of  these  two 
rules :  Fir%t^  not  positively  to  assert  the  existence  of 
typical  relations  between  persons,  places,  or  things, 
unless  it  should  appear,  either  directly  or  by  reason- 
able inference,  that  such  relations  are  recognized  in 
Scripture;  Secondhf^  even  in  the  case  of  apparently 
reasonable  inferences  from  Scripture,  not  to  press  the 
typical  allusion  unless  we  have  the  consent  of  the  best 
of  the  earlier  expositors.  Tlie  use  and  general  bearing 
of  each  rule  shall  be  briefly  exempUfiea. 

The  first  rule,  it  will  be  easily  seen,  will  be 
especially  useful  in  lopping  away  all  those  supposed 
typical  meanings  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
some  even  of  the  soundest  of  the  early  interpreters 
were  ever  discovering  even  in  the  simplest  incidents  of 
the  Old  Testament.  By  this  rule,  ibr  instance,  the 
mystical  or  typical  meaning  assigned  to  Kahab's 
scarlet  thread,  or  to  Lot's  two  dau^ters,  old  as  they 
may  be,  and  belonging,  as  these  two  cases  really  do,  to 
the  sub-apostolio  age,  must  still  be  regarded  as  at  best 
only  precarious  fancies.  By  the  same  rule,  too,  many 
of  the  exaggerated  attitudes  of  popular  typology  will 
become  beneficially  restrained.     Wnile  we  may  enlarge 
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with  all  confidence  not  only  on  such  undoubted  his- 
torical types  as  Adam  (Rom.  v.  14 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  45^,  or 
Melchizeuec  (Heb.  vii.  3)  of  one  kind,  and  the  Flood 
(1  Pet.  iii.  21),  or  the  Red  Sea  (1  Cor.  x.  2)  of  another, 
but  even  on  such  clear  instances  as  the  rite  of  circum* 
cision  (Col.  ii.  11),  the  j^aschal  lamb  (1  Cor.  v.  7),  the 
functions  of  the  High-priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
and  other  thin^  alluded  to  by  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  may  feel  very  suspended 
in  our  judgment  as  to  such  an  ancient  and,  at  first 
sight,  plausible  type  as  Egypt  and  the  evil  world. 
The  acknowledged  typical  relations  of  Canaan  and  the 
Christian's  heavenly  nome,  and  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
Baptism,  might  seem  to  throw  back  some  probability 
on  such  a  relation  between  the  world  which  the  Chris- 
tian renounces  and  the  place  from  which  Israel  was 
called ;  but  such  a  type  could  never  be  insisted  on :  no 
argument  could  ever  be  built  upon  it,  nor  could  it 
ever  claim  to  be  ranked  really  higher  than  an  ancient 
and  ingenious  fancy.  Nay,  even  such  an  almost  self- 
evident  type  as  Isaac,  with  all  its  startling  coincidences 
of  place  and  circumstances  (Gen.  xxii.  6 ;  John  xix« 
17),  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  dejmitdy  resting  on 
the  authority  of  Scripture  (Heb.  xi.  19  does  not  seem 
to  prove  it),  but  can  onlv  justly  be  regarded  as  an 
inference  from  its  general  tenor,  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  reasonable  expounder  in  the  world  could  fail 
to  accept  it  as  an  example  that  rests  on  the  instinctive 
and  unanimous  consent  of  the  Church. 

We  thus  are  brought  to  our  second  rule,  and  can 
now  see  that  what  otherwise  might  have  seemed  super- 
fluous  cannot  very  readily  be  dispensed  with.  The 
united  judgment  of  the  earliest  and  soundest  expositors 
is,  we  perceive,  not  wholly  to  be  set  aside ;  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Church  not  to  be  rejected  when  the  infer- 
ence from  Scriptore  might  seem  of  a  doubtful  or  sus- 
pended character.  And  if  the  rule  be  thus  useful  in  its 
affirmative,  undoubtedly  it  is  so  in  its  negative  aspects, 
as  serving  to  repress  mere  conjecture  and  ingenuity. 
To  conclude  with  an  instance  of  its  negative  use,  we 
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may  alliide  to  an  ingeniona  attempt  to  connect  tlie  cir 
cmnetances  mentioned  by  all  the  four  EvangelistB  inid^ 
erence  to  our  Lord  and  ^Barabbas,  with  the  aortitioii  in 
reference  to  the  two  goats  (Lev.  xvi.  6  seg.)  on  the  Daj 
of  Atonement.  At  &8t  there  seems  a  strange  pereoa- 
dv^eness  in  the  suggested  relations  of  type  to  antitype; 
nay.  there  might  be  thought  to  be  some  bcriptnral  bads 
in  the  similar  comparisons  that  are  indicated  or  hinted 
at  (comp.  ch.  xiii.  11, 12)  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
The  opinion  of  the  early  writers  here  interposes  a  salu- 
tary cauti(»].  We  find  that  the  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  scape-goat^  and  the  scmiewhat  gimilay  ceremo- 
nies in  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  (Lev.  sir.  2  M^.Vwere 
almost  unanimously  referred  alone  to  Ghiist, — to  Christ, 
as  both  dying  for  us,  and,  by  his  Besurrection,  living 
again  for  evermore.  The  circumstances  of  the  case,  it 
was  justly  argued,  required  a  type  which,  to  be  com- 
plete, must  necessarily  be  two-fold,  and  which,  to  be 
rhlly  significant,  must  present  two  aspects,  as  it  were, 
of  the  same  antitypal  mystery.  If  it  be  admitted  that 
the  scape-goat  can,  by  inference,  be  deemed  a  Scrip- 
tural type  of  Christ,  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  reject 
the  ingenious  parallel,  and  accept  the  view  taken  t^ 
the  eanier  expositors. 

The  substance  of  the  preceding  remarks  is  this,— 
not,  by  any  means,  that  tne  typical  relations  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  few  and  limited,  for 
it  is  really  probable  that  they  are  much  more  nnme^ 
ous  and  extensive  even  than  they  have  been  supposed 
to  be,  but  simply  that  the  number  of  examples  of  such 
relations  that  rest  on  an  undoubted  Scriptural  basis  is 
not  large,  and  hence  that  caution  is  required  in  press- 
ing as  types  what  cannot  actuaUy  be  proved  to  be  at 
alfmore  tnan  ingenious  and  plausible  analogies.  In  a 
word,  we  may  frequently  ana  beneficisJly  use  typology 
by  way  of  illustration,  but  it  is  not  often  that  we  can 
use  it  as  the  foundation  of  an  argument^. 

II.  If  caution  be  required  in  dealing  with  types, 
still  more  so  is  it  necessary  in  attempting  to  set  forth 
second  meanings  in  passages,  historical  or  oAerwise, 
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which  have  not  been  authoritativclj  declared  to  in- 
volve them.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  sappose  that  the 
passages  which  may  have  farther  and  deeper  meanings 
than  appear  on  the  surface  are  by  no  means  of  nncom- 
mon  occurrence.  In  a  meditative  reading,  even  of  a 
few  chapters,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  meet  M^th  passage 
after  passage  which  we  feel,  almost  instinctively,  to  be 
fraught  wiOi  a  significance  much  beyond  that  of  the 
mere  letter,  but  in  the  case  of  which  we  can  never 
positively  assert  the  existence  of  such  a  meaning,  much 
less  state  what  we  deem  it  to  be.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  passages  which  calm  and  reasonable  exposi- 
tors have  adduced  as  involving  second  and  deeper 
meanings  are  probably  under  ten,  and  out  of  these  the 
more  plausible, — ^the  reference  of  the  Parable  of  the 
Gk>od  Bamaritan  to  our  Lord,  the  reference  of  John  vL 
85  to  one  Sacrament,  and  of  John  xix.  84  eeq.  to  both ; 
and,  lastly,  the  significance  of  the  position  of  the  two 
thieves  (Luke  xxiii.  88), — are  all  so  debatable  that 
more  perhaps  can  never  be  said  than  this,  that  they 
serve  to  render  it  presumable  that  there  <xre  many  pas- 
sages which  may  have  second  meanings;  not,  however, 
that  they  substantiate  their  existence.  On  such  a  sub- 
ject then,  no  rule  can  be  laid  down ;  this  only  may  be 
said,  that  he  who  reads  Scripture  under  the  persuasion 
that  it  often  contains  depths  not  yet  sounded,  and  mean- 
ings not  yet  ascertained,  will  certainly  read  it  with  far 
greater  spiritual  profit  to  himself  than  he  who  believes 
e  has  fully  arrived  at  the  mind  of  Scripture  when  he 
has  made  out  the  mere  outward  meaning  of  the  letter. 
The  subject  involves  many  curious  details,  such  as  the 
recurrence  of  certain  numbers  (  of  e.  g. "  forty"  in  several 
incidents  both  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testaments), 
and  the  trace  of  a  supposed  mystical  economy  of  tinies 
and  seasons ; — but  witn  these  the  wise  and  reverent  in- 
terpreter "mil  never  overmuch  busy  himself.  He  may 
fieel  and  know  that  God  is  a  God  of  order,  and  not  of 
oonftision,  and  he  may  see  much  in  details  in  which 
that  order  seems  plainly  to  be  traceable,  but  he  will 
never  seek  to  prove  it  by  an  appeal  to  fJEU^ts  that  may 
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probably  have  no  such  relations  as  those  ascribed  to 
thorn,  or  by  urging  principles  which  all  graver  thinkers 
would  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  as  illusory  or  unde- 
monstrable. 

ni.  The  same  caution  must  obviously  be  displayed 
in  the  third  form  of  Scriptural  application, — practical 
deductions  from  Scriptural  statements.  The  very  prin- 
ciple on  which  such  a  mode  of  applying  Scripture  is 
based,  viz.,  that  Scripture  is  divinely  mspired,  and  that 
deductions  may  be  safely  made  from  what  are  thu8^ 
without  metapnor,  the  very  Oracles  of  God,  alike  indi- 
cates the  necessity  of  such  caution,  and  hints  at  its  re- 
quired amount.  In  all  passages,  doctiinal  or  otherwise, 
in  which  the  meaning  seems  to  be  clear  and  unques- 
tionable, deductions  obviously  may  be  made  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  assume  ahnost  the  aspect  of  definite  and 
authoritative  revelations.  In  other  passages,  in  which 
the  difficulties  are  more  of  what  we  have  termed  a  the- 
ological character,  positive  deductions  will  often  be 
found  to  be  not  only  precarious,  but  presumptuous. 
They  may  sometimes  be  permitted  for  private  edifica- 
tion, being  in  fact  a  sort  of  expanded  form  of  religious 
meditation,  but  can  rarely  or  ever  be  safely  pressed 
upon  others,  or  be  profitably  drawn  out  into  systematic 
developments. 

To  illustrate  what  we  mean  by  an  example :  we 
majr  rightly  and  properly  make  some  deductions  of  a 
definite  character  from  such  a  pass^e  as  1  Thess.  iv. 
15-17.  There  both  the  plain  and  (ustinct  statements 
of  the  passage,  and  the  certain  fact  that  this  was  really 
a  definite  revelation  for  definite  purposes  of  Christian 
comfort  (ver.  13,  18),  seem  to  warrant  our  drawing  in- 
ferences and  recognizing  harmonies  with  other  passages 
of  Scripture  which,  however  strange  and  mysterious 
they  may  appear,  are  yet  to  be  considered  certain  and 
legitimate.  We  seem  to  have  the  fullest  right  for  assur- 
ing ourselves  that  there  will  be  a  first  resurrection  (ver. 
16  compared  with  Eev.  xx.  6)  in  which  the  elect  will 
alone  participate,  that  the  rising  of  the  holy  dead  will 
preceae  the  assumption  of  the  holy  living,  and  that 
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the  latter,  after  the  similitnde  of  the  Lord's  Ascen- 
sion (Acts  i.  9^,  robed  round  by  upbearing  clouds  {ip 
ve<f>iXxu^)j  percnance  the  mystic  chambers  of  the  last 
change  (1  Cor.  xv.  52),  will  leave  earth,  and  rise  to 
meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.  Such  statements  may  seem 
revolting  to  the  false  and  morbid  spiritualism  of  our 
times,  but  they  ai'e  statements  whicn  the  gravest  ex- 
pounders of  an  earlier  day  (while  traditions  of  the  true 
meaning  of  such  revelations  might  yet  be  lingering  in 
the  Church)  have  not  shrunk  from  putting  forwai'd,  and 
which  may  be  justly  regarded  as  calm,  historical  con- 
clusions from  a  deep  but  historical  passage. 

The  case  is  different  with  such  a  passage  as  Matt, 
xxvi.  29,  Here  we  may  perhaps  allow  ourselves,  with 
all  reverence,  to  express  a  humble  opinion  that  the 
words  may  allude  to  some  participations  in  the  ele- 
ments of  a  new  and  glorified  creation,  in  which  the 
Lord  may  vouchsafe  to  be  united  with  His  elect ;  but 
to  say  more  than  this,  to  draw  any  deductions  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  resurrection-body,  would  obviouslv  be  in 
the  highest  degree  wild  and  hazardous.  Equally  rash 
would  it  be  to  draw  any  definite  conclusions  from  such 
passages  as  Eph.  iii.  9, 10,  as  to  the  limits  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  angeis  in  reference  to  the  mysteries  of  salva- 
tion (comp.  1  Peter  i.  12),  or  of  the  precise  part  which 
these  Blessed  Spirits  take  in  human  affairs  from  such 
passages  as  Matt,  xviii.  10,  Heb.  i.  14,  or  from  the  rec- 
ord of  such  special  interpositions  as  those  related  in 
Acts  V.  19,  X.  3,  xii.  7,  al.  Even  in  passages  of  a  sim- 
pler nature,  our  real  ignorance  of  the  relations  between 
the  visible  and  invisible  world  may  prevent  our  mak- 
ing any  positive  deductions  from  such  passages* as 
Luke  iv.  39,  or  Mark  iv.  39 ;  though  we  can  hardly 
fail  gravely  to  meditate  on  the  strange  fact  that  in  one 
case  the  seeming  recognition  of  the  disease  as  a  hostile 
potency  is  certainly  where  we  should  have  least  ex- 
pected it — in  the  record  of  a  physician,  and  that  in  the 
otlier  the  warring  elements  were  checked  by  personi- 
fying words,  which  (with  every  deduction  for  Oriental 
forms  of  speech,  or  whatever  else  may  be  used  to  dilate 
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plain  terms)  it  does  seem  somewhat  hasardons  to  ex- 
plain away  as  merely  picturesque  or  rhetoricaL  Again, 
to  take  a  last  instance,  we  may  feel  that  in  the  tonch- 
ing  words  at  the  close  of  Matt  xzvi.  88  {ypnyopeiTe  /mt 
ifuni)  some  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  Bavionr  of  the 
world,  for  the  sympathy  in  tne  dreild  nonr  of  His  agony 
of  those  He  loved,  is  actually  though  mysteriously  dis- 
closed. We  may  muse  hereon  in  adoring  wonder,  and 
feel,  perhaps  still  more  freshly,  the  blessed  comfort  thai 
flows  from  such  words  as  Heb.  iv.  15,  but  we  forbear 
applying  anjr  such  statements  to  the  profound  questions 
connected  with  the  two  l^atures,  and  refuse  to  see  in 
them  anything  more  than  silent  but  persnasiye  hinti 
against  the  varied  assumptions  and  speculations  of 
Apollinarian  error. 

To  gather  up  all, — ^if  in  each  of  the  three  cases  on 
which  we  have  dwelt  we  would  apply  Scripture  with 
profit,  let  us  learn,  ^r^,  to  use  all  types  not  Scriptnrally 
vouched  for,  as  illustrations,  and  not  as  supplying  argu- 
ments ;  sec(mdlyy  to  recognize  the  existence  of  second 
meanings,  but,  except  in  such  cases  as  inspiration  may 
have  revealed  them,  not  to  be  wise  above  what  is  writ- 
ten ;  and,  laetly,  to  let  our  deductions  ever  be  <tf  a 
devotional  rather  than  of  a  definitely  doctrinal  or  his- 
torical aspect, — to  accept  them  as  onen  tending  much 
to  inward  comfort  and  edification,  but  as  rarely  adding 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  deeper  mysteries  of 
Scripture,  and  never  to  be  so  appliea  without  our  in- 
curring the  heavy  charge  of  great  irreyerence  and  pre- 
sumption. 

§5. 

15.  One  portion  of  the  subject  now  alone  remains 
to  be  noticed.  We  have  hitherto  been  concerned 
mainly  with  the  general  aspects  and  spirit  of  the 
Sacred  Volume;  but,  as  these  must  eyer  depend  on 
just  recognitions  of  the  laws  of  the  letter,  we  will  make 
a  few  concluding  comments  on  the  lanffuage  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  on  those  grammatical  prindj^es  oy  which  it 
seems  to  be  ruled  and  conditioned. 
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Oar  remarks,  however,  must  be  confined  simply  to 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament  It  is  for  others  to 
epeak  of  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  state 
how  far  our  present  knowledge  of  the  letter  of  the  origi- 
nal is  capable  of  extension  or  improvement  Some  of 
the  remarks  that  have  been  already  made,  and  perhaps 
some  even  of  the  comments  that  follow,  may  aamit  of 
partial  applications  to  the  Old  Testament ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  circnmstances  iinder  which  the  two  parts  of  the 
Sacred  Yolnme  appear  before  ns,  as  rerards  language, 
are  very  different^  and  that  but  little  ot  what  is  said  in 
reference  to  the  details  of  tlie  one  can  be  pertinently 
applied  to  the  details  of  the  other.  Independently  of 
all  the  recognized  philological  differences,  we  have,  in 
the  case  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  collection  of  writings 
which  themselves  constitute  all  that  deserves  the  name 
of  the  literature  of  the  language ;  while  in  the  case  of 
the  New  we  have  a  small  number  of  histories  and  let- 
ters which  only  form  a  very  minute,  and  that  too  in 
some  respects  an  exceptional,  portion  of  the  general 
literature  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  written. 
Still  some  broad  pnnciples  may  remain  which  may 
perhaps  equally  apply  to  the  interpretation  of  the  letter 
in  both  l^taments.  It  would  certainly  seem  that, 
much  as  has  of  late  been  done  for  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  especially  in  Germany,  ^ere  is  still 
room  for  a  more  scientific  development  of  many  of  the 
laws  «by  which  that  ancient  language  appears  to  be 
governed.  There  is  even  now,  as  a  reference  to  any  of 
the  more  recent  commentaries  on  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  will  clearly  show,  less  linguistic  precision, 
less  mastery  of  details,  less  recognition  of  tnose  bye- 
laws  which,  in  every  language,  out  especially  in  the 
Semitic,  so  much  regulate  special  interpretation,  less, 
in  a  word,  of  scholarehip,  as  distinguished  from  learn- 
ing, than  we  might  have  expected  from  the  correspond- 
inff  advances  in  the  Greek  language.  Nay,  even  in 
wmit  faUs  more  especially  under  the  head  of  learning, 
study  of  the  ancient  Versions,  much  is  still  lacking. 
Our  modem  commentaries  on  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment  are  herein  scarcely,  if  at  all,  more  advanced  than 
the  current  commentaries  on  the  New  Testament,  though 
in  some  cases,  especially  in  that  of  the  Syriac,  and  per- 
haps also  of  parts  of  the  Arabic  Version,*  more  real 
benefit,  from  the  affinities  of  language,  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  tlieir  use  in  the  Old  Testament  than  in 
the  New. 

16.  But,  to  pass  to  that  with  which  we  are  more 
immediately  concerned, — the  language  of  the  New 
Testament, — we  may  find  it  convenient  first  to  make 
a  few  comments  of  a  general  nature  relating  to  the  lan- 
guage as  viewed  in  connexion  with  earlier  or  contem- 
porary Greek,  and  then  in  the  second  place  to  append  ' 
a  small  list  of  selected  comments  on  such  details  of 
syntax  as  may  seem  to  require  notice  or  illustration. 

With  regai'd  to  the  genial  character  of  the  Greek 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  estimate  commonly  formed 
by  modern  writers  on  tliis  subject  appears  perfectly 
correct,  viz.,  that  it  is  neither  in  every  respect  classi- 
cally pure  on  the  one  hand,  nor  yet  sim{)ly  and  essen- 
tially Hebraistic  on  the  other,  but  that  it  has  for  its 
basis  tliat  '*  common  "  or  "  Hellenic  dialect "  which  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  and  those  who  succeeded  hiin 
spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  East,  and  which,  from 
involving  a  mixture  of  dialects,  and  especially  of  tlie 
Macedonian,  has  sometimes  been  designated  simply  by 
this  last-mentioned  name.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
forgotten  that  this  "  common,"  "  Hellenic,"  or  "  Mace- 
donian dialect,"  though  undoubtedly  the  foundation  of 
the  Greek  of  tlie  New  Testament,  received  at  least  three 
very  important  modifications  when  it  became  blessed 
by  being  the  vehicle  of  the  message  of  salvation  to  the 
world  at  large.  In  the  first  place,  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  though  undoubtedly  possessing  a  very 
competent  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  as  used 
and  spoken  in  their  own  times,  must  have  often  thought 
in  their  native  Aramaic,  and  so  unconsciously  have  im- 

*  It  is  perhaps  right  to  observe  that  nearly  all  the  other  Yemions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  excepl  of  course  the  Vnlgate,  are  known  to  be,  or  with  rea- 
son supposed  to  be,  derived  from  the  Septnagint.  This,  of  course,  grwtly 
detracts  fbom  their  value  as  exegetical  aids  in  reading  the   ~'  ' 
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parted  that  Hebraistic  tin^  to  their  language  which  is 
cmdoubtedly  to  be  traced  m  it.  llie  observation  is  per- 
fectly correct  that  tlie  pure  Hebraisms  of  the  iNew 
Eestament  are  not  very  numerous,  and  that  they  are 
more  of  a  lexical  than  a  grammatical  character,*  still  it 
oonnot  be  denied  that  semi-Hebraisms,  or  traces  of  this 
Mteasionally  thinkine  in  their  own  language  while  they 
irere  writing  in  anotner,  are  neither  so  few  nor  so  faint 
18  sometimes  has  been  asserted  by  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject. No  discriminating  reader  can  fail  to  observe  this, 
aqpecially  in  the  not  uncommon  tendency  to  co- ordina- 
tion, where  subordination  would  have  seemed  more 
conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  language  in  which  they 
were  writing ;  in  the  striking  predominance  of  the  direct 
3ver  the  indirect  or  oblique  form  when  the  words  or 
thoughts  of  another  are  referred  to ;  in  tlie  partially  re- 
Inndant  uses  of  pronouns,  and  even  prepositions,  and 
the  corresponding  and  equally  characteristic  want  of 
freedom  in  the  uses  of  the  conjunction;  in  the  compar- 
iitively  rare  occurrence  of  the  optative  mood,  and  yet 
again  in  uses  of  the  infinitive  (especially  in  reference  to 
purpose)  even  more  varied  than  we  find  them  in  eai'lier 
apes  of  the  language.  All  this  cannot  fail  to  strike  the 
observant  reader,  and  to  remind  him  how  much  beyond 
the  recurrence  of  simple  and  definite  Hebraisms,  like 
wpoatairov  \afi/3dv€iv,  o»  ^prelv  '^VYqv,  the  semi-Hebra- 
iems  or  rather  the  Aramaic  tinge  ot  tlie  New  Testament 
KnuBt  really  be  considered  to  extend.f 

Another  general  difference  between  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament  and  the  language  of  the  ordinary 
Gh:«ek  writers  of  the  same  or  even  an  earlier  period,  is 
(dearly  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the 
t(ew  Testament  is  marked,  in  respect  of  language,  by 
irhat  may  be  roughly  termed  oral  characteristics.  The 
Gh>8pelB  had  only  assumed  the  form  in  which  we  find 

*  See  Winer,  *  Graminatik  des  Neutest  Spracb.'  %  B,  p.  26  (ed.  6). 

t  Winer  verj  properly  calls  attention  to  the  existence  of  two  classes  of 
Bflbraisms  in  the  New  Testament :  pure  Hebraisms,  and  what  be  terms  "  im- 
ouSod"  Hebraisms,  or  expressions,  which,  thongh  not  without  some  paral- 
hlism  in  earlier  or  later  Greek,  are  probably  to  be  referred  simply  to  the 
influence  of  the  mother  toogne.    See  'Grammatik,'  f  8,  p.  26  m^. 
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them,  after  some  yean,  at  least,  of  oral  delivery.    Prob- 
ably the  greater  part  of  the  Epistles,  and  certainly  by 
fiur  the  greater  part  of  those  which  came  from  St  JPaiu, 
were  written  down  from  dictation.    Even  in  the  book 
(the  Acts)  which  more  nearly  approaches  formal  history 
than  any  of  the  others,  the  speeches  are  not  only  nume^ 
oos,  but  to  all  appearance  faithfdl  recitals  of  words 
actoally  spoken.    The  oral  element  thus  pervades  the 
whole  Sacred  Yolnme,  and,  on  the  one  hand,  may 
JQStly  be  considered  as  contribnting  in  a  very  great 
degree  to  that  combined  simplicity  and  force  which  is 
so  observable  in  the  narrative  portions,  and,  on  the  , 
other  hand,  is  equally  clearly  to  be  seen  and  felt  in  the 
longer  sentences,  suspended  stmctores,  and  relapses  to 
a  nominative  which  we  so  often  meet  with  in  the  epis- 
tolary portion,  especially  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul. 
The  whole  subject  is  well  worthy  of  attention.     It  has 
often  been  alluded  to  by  writers  on  the  language  of  llie 
New  Testament,  but  lias  never  yet  received  uiat  con- 
sideration and  recognition  which  it  seems  most  fully  to 
deserve. 

A  third  difference  is  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of 
words  and  terms,  in  what  may  be  called  a  specially 
ChruUan  sense.  Words  snfSciently  familiar  to  the 
general  reader  of  Oreek,  e.  ^.,  irUmUt  irurreuetv,  cnsmipia, 
trdpf,  fc  T.  X.,  reappear  in  the  New  Testament  in  per- 
fectly new  combinations,  and  are  found  to  be  invested 
with  meanings  completely  distinctive  and  pecuHar. 
Many  of  these  may  be  traced  to  the  Old  Testament, 
while  some  others  may  have  been  applications  in  an- 
other language  of  expressions  not  unknown  to  the  Bab* 
binical  writings  of  the  day;  still,  in  a  general  and 
popular  way  of  speaking,  tney  may  be  considered  to 
mark  a  speciaUy  Christian  aspect  of  the  language  we 
are  considering,  and  one  which  is  not  always  sufficiency 
taken  into  account  in  comparisons  of  it  with  ordinary 
Oreek.  Long  familiarity  with  these  terms  renders  us 
less  sensitive  to  this  difference  than  we  are  to  some 
others,  but  to  an  intelligent  reader  of  Oreek,  in  whose 
hands  the  New  Testament  was  placed  for  the  first  time^ 
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this  perhaps  would  seem  the  most  striking  pomt  in 
which  its  langnage  differed,  not  only  from  Siat  of  the 
classical  authors,  but  even  from  that  of  the  Hellenic 
writers  who  Uved  nearer  to  Christian  times. 

13iese  three  elements — a  Hebraistic  tone  of  thought, 
not  onlj  showing  itself  in  isolated  terms  but  in  the 
connexion  and  dependence  of  clauses,  the  oral  element, 

S'yine  its  character  to  whole  groups  of  sentences,  and 
e  Ohristian  element  to  words  and  expressions,  all 
combine  to  place  before  us  a  form  of  the  ^^  common 
dialect "  as  unique  as,  even  in  a  mere  literary  point  of 
view,  it  is  also  interesting  and  instructive.  But  though 
so  unique  it  is  still  neither  to  be  exempted  from  the 
applicationof  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  Oreek  language, 
nor  to  be  dealt  with  as  if  it  had  neither  certainty  nor 
accuracy.  This  last  is  one  of  the  convenient  assump- 
tions of  the  time.  Even  grammar  is  thus  made  to 
bend  to  prejudice.  What  seems  tolerably  certain  and 
agreed  upon  is  at  once  dispensed  with  whenever  the 
"verifying  faculbr"  is  thought  to  demand  it  The 
plausible  rule  of  interpreting  Scripture  like  any  other 
Dook  gives  place  at  once  to  protests  against  the  scho- 
lasticism of  philology,  warnings  against  the  danger  of 
making  words  mean  too  much,  and  hints  that  swolar- 
ship  may  not  unlikely  lead  us  to  impress  a  false  system 
on  words  and  constructions.  Into  all  the  forms  of  this 
really  deceitful  dealing  with  written  words  we  will  not 
here  enter.  They  can  only  be  dealt  satisfactorily  with 
in  detail,  and  disproved  by  a  just  consideration  of  indi- 
vidual passages.  We  may,  however,  dispose  of  the 
danger  supposed  to  come  from  overmuch  scholarship 
by  fliese  two  brief  remarks : — ^First,  that  no  one  is  to 
be  esteemed  really  a  good  scholar  in  reference  to  the 
If ew  Testament  unless  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
xninutiffi  of  Hellenic  as  well  as  of  Attic  Oreek,  and 
knows  well  when  to  recognize  later  usage  {e.  g.  /iif  with 
participles,  tendency  to  double  compounos,  &c.),  and 
when  {e.  a.  in  tenses,  conditional  sentences,  &c.)  to 
apply  with  some  ri^ur  the  rules  of  classical  Oreek. 
Secondly,  let  this  undoubted  fact  never  be  forgotten,-— 
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that  the  "  common  dialect^"  which  we  so  jnstly  recog- 
nuse  88  the  basis  of  the  lan^age  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, was  really  itself  placed  on  the  comer-stone  of 
Attic  prose,  and  that  a  good  knowledge  of  Attic  Greek 
is  simply  indispensable.  All  sound  scholars  are  now 
alike  agreed  in  recomizing  two  contrary  principles  in 
Hellenic  Greek :  on  the  one  hand  a  tendency  to  assim- 
ilate provincialisms ;  on  the  other  hand  a  tendency  to 
recur  to  Attic  usage,  which  passes  at  last  oflten  into  a 
hypercritical  affectation.  Are  we  then  to  relax  our 
study  of  a  pure  phase  of  language  which  thus  implic- 
itly IS  to  be  seen  and  recognized  in  the  writings  of  the 
Kew  Testament,  and  which,  by  being  itself  so  capable 
of  precise  definition,  is  ever  such  a  useful  standard 
witn  which  to  compare  supposed  deviations  or  corrup- 
tions ?  Tliis  single  remark  may  be  appended  by  way 
of  conclusion, — that  if  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment be  carefully  examined  with  reference  to  this 
standard  (Attic  Greek),  it  will  be  seen  clearly  enough, 
that  the  difference  is  very  far  from  being  so  great  as 
might  have  been  expected,  and  that  it  is  really  more 
to  be  felt  in  what  is  lacking  and  limited,  in  the  less 
free  use  of  the  particles  of  connexion,  and  the  less 
facile  combination  of  clauses,  than  in  what  is  definitely 
solecistic  and  erroneous.  A  few  instances  of  this  latter 
kind  of  usage  may  undoubtedly  be  found,  as  for  in- 
stance hfa  with  a  present  indicative  (1  Cor.  iv.  6,  Gal. 
iv.  17*),  but  they  are  very  rare,  and,  considering  the 
various  elements  that  enter  into  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament,  even  strikingly  exceptional. 

17.  Let  us  close  this  portion  of  the  subject,  and 
illustrate  in  some  measure  what  has  been  already  said, 
by  a  short  list  of  such  systematic  details  as  may  per- 
haps be  useful  in  their  collected  form  to  the  student  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  and  may  not  be  wholly  out  of 
place  even  in  a  general  essay  like  the  present.  We 
will  endeavour  to  avoid  all  technicalities  of  language 

*  The  attempt  of  Fritzche  and  others  to  explain  this  hj  sapposing  Ira  an 
mdrerb,  does  not  seem  at  all  natural  or  plausible.  See  Wmer,  'Gnunmatik,' 
S  41,  p.  S59. 
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or  arrangement ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  will 
adhere  to  the  ordinary  heads  under  wnich  such  obser- 
vations are  usually  distributed. 

(1.)  The  article  claims -the  first  place,  and  may  be 
said  still  to  require  more  careful  stud^  than  it  has  ever 
yet  received,  ^specially  in  regard  to  its  usage  in  those 
portions  of  the  liew  Testament  which  are  supposed  to  be 
of  latest  date.  We  ai*e  told,  indeed,  that  such  discus- 
sions have  "already  ff  one  far  beyond  the  line  of  utility," 
but  we  shall  scarcely  be  moved  by  such  comments, 
when  a  reference  to  the  pages  almost  of  any  expositor 
shows  how  much  uncertainty  still  prevails  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  how  common  an  error  it  is  to  press  the  force 
of  the  article  when  it  is  only  present  in  consequence  of 
the  action  of  some  general  rule.  Thus,  for  example, 
what  the  grammarians  call  the  law  of  "  correlation,"  or, 
to  speak  more  simply,  the  general  rule  that  if  two  sub- 
stantives are  in  re^men,  either  botli  will  have  the  ar- 
ticle, or  both  be  without  it,  is  constantly  and  sometimes 
even  absurdly  violated.    Words  are  often  passed  as 

Seculiarly  definite,  which  only  assume  the  form  of 
efiniteness  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  general 
rule ;  and,  again,  deductions  are  made  from  their  sup- 
posed indefiniteness  when  the  presence  of  the  defining 
article  would  be  a  simple  solecism.  The  omission  oi 
the  article,  however,  in  the  later  Epistles  is  perhaps 
the  point  which  at  present  most  requires  consideration ; 
nay,  even  in  the  case  of  a  writer  where  we  should  not 
have  expected  it,  the  Evangelist  St.  Luke,  the  oldest 
manuscripts,  especially  as  supported  by  the  new  Codex 
Sinaiticus,  disclose  a  far  greater  amount  of  probable 
omissions  than  we  should  at  all  have  been  likely,  d 
priori^  to  expect.  Careful  consideration  of  these  will 
probably  lead  to  some  modification  of  the  existing  rules 
connected  with  the  use  of  the  article  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Meanwhile  to  group  hastily  together  what  we 
know,  it  may  be  remarked  : — (a)  That  the  words  which 
assume  the  privilege  of  proper  names  and  dispense 
with  the  article  where  it  mignt  have  been  expected, 
are  very  numerous  in  the  New  Testament    Very  im^ 

23 
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portant  examples  of  this  may  often  be  fomid  in  the  uses 
of  the  words  Uveviui  and  v6/ao9,  and  doctrinal  state- 
ments or  deductions  much  modiiied  by  a  i-ecognition  of 
what  is  now,  in  the  case  of  both  these  words,  a  matter 
of  simple  demonstration.  (&)  That  the  article  is  often 
omitted  after  a  preposition,  but  apparently  subject  to 
this  sort  of  rougn  limitation,  viz.,  that  when  it  is  the 
apparent  desire  of  the  writer  to  be  peculiarly  distinct 
ana  definite  he  rarely  fails  to  insert  it.  Of  this,  1  Tim. 
ii.  15  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  as  a  pertinent  exam- 
ple. Hie  rule  seems  to  be  in  such  cases, — "  Press  the 
article  when  present,  but  do  not  press  the  absence  of  it 
when  it  happens  to  be  absent."  (c)  The  popularly 
known  omission  of  the  article  after  the  verb  substantiye 
and  verbs  implying  names  or  designations,  is  not  always 
sufficiently  remembered  by  the  interpreter  of  the  New 
Testament,  {d)  The  amount  and  extent  of  the  omissions 
of  the  article  where  the  substantive  practically  coa- 
lesces with  the  clause  which  follows  {e.  g.  Gol.  i.  8,  r^ 
vfjMV  arf6ffmfif  hf  IIvevfiaTij  or  Eph.  i.  15,  ri/v  /caff  u/m9 
TrloTUf  ip  Tfi  Kvpup  ^Iffovv)  have  not  yet,  perhaps,  been 
full^  recognized  or  agreed  upon.  Perhaps  some  rule 
similar  to  that  idluded  to  in  {b)  may  not  be  found  in 
the  sequel  to  be  much  exaggerated,  (e)  Lastly,  several 
examples  of  what  is  call^  Granville  Sharp's  rule,  or 
the  inference  from  the  presence  of  the  article  only  be- 
fore the  first  of  two  substantives  connected  with  xiu 
that  they  both  refer  to  the  same  person  or  class,  must 
be  deemed  very  doubtful.  The  rule  is  sound  in  prin- 
ciple, but,  in  the  case  of  proper  names  or  quasi-proper 
names,  cannot  safelv  be  pressed. 

(2.)  With  regard  to  stibstcmtweSj  the  points  that  seem 
most  to  need  attention  are  the  different  connections  and 
constructions  of  the^enitive  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of 
the  dative  cases.  Tae  use  of  the  former,  especially 
when.under  the  regimen  of  a  preceding  substantive,  is 
peculiarly  varied,  and  will  require  considerable  tact  on 
the  part  of  the  accurate  interpreter.  Without  descend- 
ing to  very  minute  details,  or  attempting  to  discuss  all 
the  nine  or  ten  divisions  into  which  the  various  forms 
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of  the  genitive  may  be  separated,  we  may  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  following  selected  exemplifications  of  the 
uses  of  this  case  as  tonnd  in  the  New  Testament : — (a) 
The  nse  of  the  genitive  as«pecifying  something  in  appo- 
sition to,  or  identical  with,  the  noun,  by  which  it  is  gov- 
erned, €.  g.y  2  Cor.  v.  6,  t6v  appafi&va  rov  IIvevfiaTo^, 
Eph.  vi.  14,  TOP  Otopaxa  rrj^  SiKOioavvry; ;  (M  a  widely  ex- 
tended nse  to  denote  the  ideas  of  origination  (Bom.  iv. 
13,  Succuoavvf)  Tr/oreew),  and  not  nnfreqnently  of  definite 
agency  (2  Thess.  ii.  13,  aryuiafi^  UveufiaTot;) ;  (c)  a  still 
more  extended  nse  in  which  very  varied  relations,  both 
of  time  (Jade  6,  Kplav;  fiey^Xfi^  fiiUpwi)  and  of  place, 
whether  topographical  (Matt.  i.  11,  fieroifeeala  BafivXA- 
i/09>  t&.  ch.  X.  5,  o8o9  iOv&v)  or  general  (Col.  i.  20,  alfia 
Tov  aravpov),  are  all  simply  and  briefly  expressed  by 
this  flexible  case.  K  we  add  to  these  {d)  a  smaller 
class,  in  which  ideas,  so  to  speak,  of  ethical  substance 
or  contents  appear  to  predominate  (see  Eph.  i.  13,  rbv 
Xiyov  7%  aXridela^  t6  evarffiTuov  ti}?  canffpui^  vfi&Vt 
where  both  ideas  appear  in  adjacent  clauses) ;  and  lastly 
{e\  the  not  uncommon  use  of  the  genitive  to  denote  the 
prevailing  character  or  quality  (Luke  xvi.  8,  olKovSfAo^ 
T^9  aSucla/;)y — a  use  which  probably  owes  its  frequency 
to  the  part  which,  in  Aramaic,  the  dependent  noun 
plays  as  a  representative  of  the  adjective, — ^we  shall 
perhaps  have  enumerated  all  the  more  noticeable  forms 
m  which  the  dependent  genitive  appears  in  the  New 
Testament.  Attention  to  tnis  case,  especially  in  deeper 
and  doctrinal  passages,  will  often  be  found  to  yield 
very  important  practical  results,  and  to  suggest  topics 
for  application  which  popular  writers,  who  commonly 
treat  all  this  as  mere  scholastic  pedantry,  are  com- 
pletely unaware  of- 

The  use  of  the  dative  is  much  varied,  and  may  be 
disposed  of  in  two  or  three  sentences.  If  the  essential 
idea  of  the  case  as  that  of  limitation  and  circumscrip- 
tion (the  whereat  case,  just  as  the  genitive  is  the  where- 
fram  case,  and  the  accusative  uie  whereto  case)  be 
properly  borne  in  mind,  it  is  not  probable  that  even  in 
the  less  direct  uses, — e.  ^.,  in  reference  to  ethical  locality 
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(1  Cor.  xiv.  20),  rule  and  meastire  (Acts  xv.  1),  itc, 
any  real  difficulty  will  be  felt.  The  only  iisage  wliich 
seemB  to  require  any  notice  is  one  of  occasional  occur- 
rence, where  ideas  of  instrumentality  or  manner  seem  to 
merge  into  those  of  the  imaginary  place  wTierCj  or  the 
general  circumstances  owing  to  whicn^  the  action  is  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place.  T5ius  St  Paul  writes^  in  Gral.  i. 
22,  that  he  was  afyvoovfuvo^  r^  irpoawirtp  to  the  Churches 
Of  Judea ; — ^his  countenance  was  not  the  instrument,  but 
rather  the  imaginary  scene  of  the  display  of  the  ajvoi^a. 
Again,  he  tells  his  conyei*ts  at  Home  that  the  Jews 
(under  the  image  of  the  natural  branches)  r^  airurrla 
i^€KKda0fi<rav  (Rom.  xi.  20 ;  comp.  ver.  30,  1  Cor.  viii. 
7)  by  which  he  would  seem  to  refer,  not  to  the  actual 
instrument  by  whichj  but  to  the  state  of  heart  and  feel- 
ing owinq  to  which  the  judicial  act  was  pertbrmed. 

(3.)  We  may  pass  onward  to  verbs.  Here,  again, 
we  can  only  make  a  few  general  comments,  as  anyming 
like  even  a  mere  rudimentanr  outline  of  the  more  strik- 
ing usages  would  far  exceed  our  present  limits.  We 
may  remark,  however,  y?r«^,  that  tlie  usual  rules  of  cor- 
rect Greek  are  observed  very  persistently,  in  the  mcods, 
tenses,  connection  of  dependent  clauses,  and  even  in 
the  refinements  of  the  conditional  sentence.  In  this 
latter  case,  however,  one  important  element  will  com- 
monly be  found  lacking, — the  optative  mood.  It  occurs 
very  rarely  in  such  sentences  (comp.,  however,  1  Pet.  iii. 
14, 17,  Acts  xxiv.  19),  and,  indeed,  but  seldom  in  the 
New  Testament  generally ;  its  rarity  of  occurrence  serv- 
ing to  remind  me  reader  that  he  is  now  within  the 
precints  of  what  Lobeck  somewhat  quaintly  terms 
"  fatiscens  Greecitas."  A  second  general  remark  may  be 
made  on  another  sign  of  grammatical  degeneracy,  the 
use  of  the  verb-substantive  with  participles,  to  mark 
with  some  distinctness,  ideas  of  continuance  or  contem- 
poraneity. This  we  find  in  nearly  all  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament,  and,  perhaps,  more  frequently 
than  elsewhere,  in  tJie  writings  of  an  author  who  we 
might  have  thought  would  have  been  least  likely  to 
have  adopted  it,  the  well-educated  and  practised  St. 
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Luke.  The  cases,  however,  in  which  it  occurs  do  not 
appear  at  all  of  a  confused  or  promiscuous  nature ;  but, 
as  we  have  above  suggested,  whenever  tiie  Sacred 
Writer  desired  to  be  paiticularly  definite  in  reference 
to  time  and  its  duration.  A  third  general  remai*k  in 
reference  to  verbs  (capable  also  of  being  extended  to 
other  parts  of  speech}  is  this,— that  compound  forms 
cannot  always  be  saiely  pressed.  There  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  marked  tendency  in  later  Greek  to 
an  increase  in  composition  without  in  every  case  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  meaning,  and  from  tnis  the  New 
Testament  is  not  exempt.  Caution,  however,  must  be 
shown  in  applying  this  remark,  as  our  knowled^  of 
the  exact  meaning  of  compound  verbs  in  the  li'ew 
Testament  is  still  very  limited.  It  is,  indeed,  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  German  grammarian  Winer 
never  completed  his  treatise  on  this  subject  The  four 
or  five  parts  of  it  that  have  been  published  are  excel- 
lent specimens  of  a  careful  and  scholarly  analysis  of  a 
subject  that  requires  much  reading,  and  not  a  little 
tact  and  penetration. 

Tf  we  allow  ourselves  to  devote  a  few  sentences  to 
matters  of  detail,  we  may  profitably  direct  attention  to 
four  points : — (a)  an  occasional  use  of  the  middle  voice 
in  the  New  Testament  (Col.  i.  6,  Kafyrroipopovfj^epov,  and 
1  Tim.  i.  16,  iv&el^ai^  may  perhaps  be  cited  as  exam- 
ples) in  which  all  tinge  of  a  reflexive  sense  appears  lost, 
and  in  which  we  seem  to  recognize  the  presence  of  that 
sort  of  "intensive"  force  which  the  oest  and  latest 
gi'ammarians*  have  assigned  to  this  yet  imperfectly- 
understood  voice ;  (6)  the  use  of  the  present  tense,  not, 
as  we  are  too  often  told,  "  for  the  future,"  but  with  its 
usual  proper  force  to  mark  what  is  abiding,  fixed,  and 
predetermined,  especially  in  reference  ta  the  course  of 
things  as  appointed  by  God  (Col.  iii.  6  ;  Matt.  xvii.  11 ; 
xxvi.  2,  al.) ;  {c)  the  somewhat  expansive  use  of  the 
future  in  the  New  Testameiit,  and  its  partial  assimila- 
tion of  various  shades  of  meaning  of  an  imperative 

*  See  DonaldBOD, '  Greek  Qrammar/  §  422.  2,bb;  Eruger, '  Sprachlehre/ 
%  52.  8* 
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character,  eBpeciallj  when  in  connexion  with  a  nega- 
tive (comp.  Matt  vi.  5 ;  Acts  xiii.  10 ;  Matt.  v.  21 ; 
Bom.  vii.  7 ;  xiii.  9) ;  lastly,  {d)  the  uses  of  present  and 
aoristic  participles  with  a  finite  verb  (especially  in  St. 
Luke  and  St.  Paul)  to  mark  the  ideas  of  time,  cause, 
manner,  and  concession  (comp.  Luke  iv.  35 ;  ix.  16 ; 
Col.  1.  3  seq.y  aL).  These  uses,  though  not  exhibiting 
quite  the  same  amount  of  flexibility  as  in  earlier  Greek, 
are  still  sufficiently  varied  to  call  for  a  far  greater 
amount  of  attention  from  the  interpreter  than  they  have 
yet  received. 

(4r.)  We  have  now  remaining  only  two  groups  of 
words  on  which  observation  seems  necessary,  the^r^i- 
des  and  the  prepositions.  In  regard  to  their  uses  we 
may  notice  a  very  clear  and  instructive  diflference, 
serving  to  remind  us  how  sensibly  the  influence  of  the 
Aramaic  element  makes  itself  felt,  both  positively  and 
negatively,  in  some  parts  of  the  syntax  of  the  New 
Testament  In  the  prepositions^  for  instance,  we  ob- 
serve a  redundancy  as  well  as  variety  of  nse,'which,  if 
we  did  not  call  to  mind  the  characteristics  of  the  mother- 
tongue  of  the  writers,  might  seem  particularly  strange 
and  perplexing.  This  desire  to  imitate  the  expressive- 
ness (in  this  respect)  of  the  Aramaic,  combined,  prob- 
ably, with  a  certain  loss  of  sensitiveness  to  the  full 
force  of  cases,  may  account  for  the  appearance  of  tlie 
prepositions  otto  and  eK  with  verbs  of  "giving"  (Luke 
xxiv.  42),  "receiving"  (Mark  xii.  2),  and  even  of 
"  eating  and  drinking"  (Matt.  xv.  27 ;  John  iv.  14), 
where,  to  say  the  very  least,  they  would  be  excessively 
unusual  in  classical  Greek.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  union  of  €t9  and  irpo^  with  a  large  class  of  verbs 
where  a  dative  would  nave  seemed  much  more  conso- 
nant with  the  genius  of  the  language.  Tlie  variety 
again  of  the  usage  of  individual  prepositions  is  peculiar- 
ly striking,  and  still  more  so  the  studied  accumulations 
of  them  in  a  single  sentence,  especially  in  St.  PauPs 
Epistles  (Eom.  xi.  36 ;  Col.  i.  16,  al.).  These  latter, 
though  sometimes  perhaps  called  forth  and  suggested 
by  doctrinal  distinctions  (Eph.  iv.  6),  seem  especially 
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to  indicate  an  ease  and  freedom  that  wonld  have  been 
looked  for  in  vain  in  the  ordinary  Greek  of  the  time. 
Equally  well  marked  is  the  general  correctness  with 
which  these  vai-ied  usages  are  distinguished.  If  we 
except  the  tendency  to  over-use,  which  we  have  already 
observed,  and  a  few  combinations  (e.  g.  of  cfc  with  some 
verbs  of  rest,  iv  with  some  verbs  of  motion,  and  the 
extended  use  of  the  latter  preposition  to  forms  and  ex- 
pressions where  xmo  or  hi!a  might  have  seemed  more 
usual)  which,  though  not  without  parallelism  in  earlier 
Greek,  do  certainly  seem  to  reflect  some  tinges  of  incip* 
lent  degeneracy,*  or  some  reminiscences  of  the  mother- 
tongue,  there  is  really  not  only  no  prevailing  incorrect- 
ness whatever  in  the  use  of  the  preposition  m  the  New 
Testament,  but  very  frequently  a  sliarpness  and  pre- 
cision (comp.  Kom.  xiii.  1)  that  reminds  the  student  of 
the  best  days  of  the  language.  When,  then,  a  recent 
writer  on  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  urges  that  in 
Gal.  iv.  13,  iih  with  the  accusative  is  to  be  conceived 
as  used  for  or  equivalent  in  meaning  to  hih  with  the 
genitive,  he  not  only  shows  himself  a  lax  interpreter  of 
the  passage  in  question,  but  also  shows  a  deficient 
knowledge  of  a  general  fact,  —  the  accuracy  of  prepo- 
sitional usage  in  tlio  New  Testament,  which  ought  to 
have  made  such  an  assumption  seem  d priori  in  a  very 
»     high  degree  improbable. 

(5.)  ^n  strong  contrast  to  this  usage  of  prepositions 
stands  that  of  the  (jVQok, particles.  With  the  exception 
of  Kal^  ouv,  Si,  yap,  and  perhaps  also  ei>9  and  dXKd,  in 
the  uses  of  which  there  is  not  only  variety  but  some- 
times well  marked  idiomatic  force  and  character,  there 
are  not  many  other  particles  in  the  New  Testament 
which  are  used  with  complete  ease  and  freedom.  There 
is  a  certain  degree  of  monotony,  a  deficient  amount  of 
combination,  and  a  want  of  flexibility  in  the  use  of  the 
particles  of  the  New  Testament  which  stand  in  marked 

*  Ko  trace  whatcrer  of  that  utter  insensibilitj  to  the  fondamcntal  meaning 
of  cases  which  led  the  Byzantine  writers  to  confound,  for  example,  fi^rii  with  a 
gen.  and  fi€rh,  with  an  accus.,  or  to.ioin  ivb  with  an  accus.  or  dat,  trbif  with 
a  gen.,  or  Karii  with  a  datire,  U  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  New  Testament 
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antitheBifl  to  the  ease  and  even  redundancy  wliicli  are 
to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  the  prepositions.  Yet,  as 
it  was  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  so  is  it  with  the  particles ; 
there  is  a  prevailing  accuracy  in  their  usage,  and  a  veiy 
general  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  language  in  its 
earlier  and  better  state.  There  are  some  exceptional  as- 
pects, as  for  instance,  the  use  of  i^i  with  participles 
when  there  is  no  tinge  of  a  subjective  negation  intended 
(the  rule  indeed  is,  ^^Press  oxf  when  connected  with  a  pa^ 
ticiple,  but  not^M^ "),  the  weakened  force  of  Ziwt,  ana  its 
occasional  use  to  designate  something  Iving,  as  it  were, 
midway  between  purpose  and  result,  the  iise  of  m  to 
introduce  anothers  words  in  their  direct  form,  combi- 
nations like  KoSm  and  juxta-positions  like  i,p  oiv, — 
such  there  are,  but  all  such  childish  statements  as  the 
use  of  one  particle  for  another,  and  so  forth,  are  to  be 
dismissed,  as  they  have  long  been  dismissed  by  all 
better  scholars,  as  very  unprofitable  delusions.  It  is, 
however,  painful  to  observe  now,  in  some  quarters,  such 
prejudices  still  hold  their  ground,  and  how  even  those 
who  affect  to  lay  down  well-considered  rules  on  Scripture 
interpretation,  tell  us  that  ^'  it  is  an  error  to  interpret 
every  particle  in  the  New  Testament  as  if  it  were  a 
link  m  tlie  argument  when  it  is  often  a  mere  excrescence 
of  style."  Such  comments  on  supposed  error  are  really 
themselves  vert/  erroneous ;  and  tne  pages  of  any  one 
of  the  better  expositors  of  the  day,  who  has  attended  to 
the  sequence  of  thought  in  his  author,  would  not  only 
show  tnem  to  be  so,  but  would  also  make  us  feel  veiy 
sensibly  how  completely  subversive  they  are  of  all 
principles  of  faithful  and  consistent  interpretation.  The 
German  commentaries  of  De  Wette  and  Meyer  are 
very  good  standing  protests  against  such  hast^  and  ill- 
consiaered  comments.  These  writers,  though  m  no  way 
pledged  to  orthodoxy  in  matters  of  doctrine,  have  had 
far  too  great  experience  in  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament  to  be  heterodox  in  point  of  grammar.  They 
never  hesitate  to  bestow  the  greatest  possible  attention 
on  all  niinntiffi,  and  exhibit  m  a  very  satisfactory  way 
what  striking  results  are  to  be  obtained  from  a  careful 
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estimate  of  connecting  particles,  and  how  very  near  an 
approach  can  be  made  to  the  mind  of  the  inspired  writer 
by  this  mode  of  patient  and  philosophical  investigation. 

18.  This  last  portion  of  our  siibject  must  now  be 
brought  to  its  close.  We  have  left  very  many  points 
xmtouched,  on  which  comment  might  seem  in  some 
measure  desirable,  but  our  article  has  already  exceeded 
its  prescribed  limits,  and  it  now  becomes  necessair  to 
trans^ess  no  further  on  the  patience  of  our  readers. 
Yet  it  seems  impossible  to  part  from  those  who  have 
traversed  with  us  the  wide  domain  which  belongs  to 
such  sulnects  as  those  we  have  considered,  without  a 
few  woras  of  valediction,  and  a  few  expressions  of  min- 
gled anxiety  and  hope. 

Those  against  whom  our  observations  have  been  di- 
rected will  probably  not  be  affected  by  anything  that 
we  have  urged.  The  tone  of  self-confidence  which 
marks  their  writings;  the  unfairness,  or,  to  use  the  mild- 
est term,  the  slipperiness  that  pervades  their  arguments ; 
the  really  cruel  and  thoughtless  way  in  which  tiiey 
have  allowed  themselves  to  scatter  doubt  and  uneasi- 
ness; their  utter  carelcssnees  for  the  feeble,  and  the 
unstable,  and  the  many  who,  with  all  their  frailties 
and  shortcomings,  still  deserve  tiie  name  6f  "  babes  in 
Christ," — all  these  many  painful  characteristics  make 
us  feel  that  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  we  have  writ- 
ten and  have  spoken  in  vain.  Tliere  are  others,  how- 
ever, with  whom  it  may  not  be  so.  There  are  kindly 
eyes  that  may  have  fallen  on  these  pages,  which,  though 
not  seeing  wholly  as  we  see,  may  yet  have  been  en- 
couraged to  gaze  longer  and  more  earnestly,  and  to 
wait  gentiy  and  patiently  for  a  glimpse  of  the  fair  land- 
scape that  lies  beyond  what  now  may  seem  to  them 
only  a  cloud-land  of  eddying  vapour  and  wandering 
storm.  God  in  His  everlasting  mercy,  for  our  dear 
Lord's  sake,  grant  that  it  may  be  so  I  God  grant  that 
such  may  see  and  feel  that  these  are  no  cunningly  de- 
vised faoles,  no  mere  arguments  put  forward  for  love 
of  controversy,  no  mere  assumption  of  orthodox  atti- 
tudes for  the  sake  of  self-interest  (untrue  and  ignoble 

23* 
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taunt  of  embittered  opponents!),  but  a  statement  of 
eaiTiest  and  serious  convictions,  which  deepen  with 
deepening  reflection,  to  which  every  fleeting  day  bears 
its  tribute  of  increasing  assurance,  which  every  prayer 
quickens,  every  blessing  stimulates,  every  trial  confirms. 
May  they  be  moved  to  judge  us  thus  kindly  and  fairly ; 
and  may  our  poor  words  be  permitted  in  return  to  im- 
part some  comfort  in  anxieties,  and  to  answer  eome  of 
those  doubts  with  which  honest  and  good  heai'ts  aie  often 
permitted  to  be  tried. 

Lastly,  mav  the  ffreat  Father  of  love  and  mercy 
draw  all  who  love  His  ever  blessed  Son,  and  who  see 
in  Him  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  a  whole  cruilty 
world,  still  nearer  together.  It  may  be,  when  all  was 
well,  we  dealt  hardly  with  each  other,  that  we  thought 
unkiudly  and  spoke  witli  bitterness.  It  may  be  even  that 
we  have  acted  in  the  same  spirit,  that  we  have  helped 
to  break  up  the  household  of  faith  into  hostile  camps, 
tliat  we  have  smitten  friends  and  brethren,  and  led  those 
who  would  not  use  our  shibboleths  to  the  vale  of  slaugh- 
ter and  spared  them  not  But  now  the  foe  is  on  uie 
frontier.  If  love  is  still  cold,  yet  at  least  let  danger 
reunite.  Let  us  yield  to  instincts,  if  we  care  not  yet 
for  principles.  Let  us  do  only  this,  and  it  may  be  that 
even  thus  we  may  be  allowed  to  see  and  feel  that  all 
was  so  oiniorod  by  a  loving  Father, — that  danger  was 
to  bring  about  reunion,  and  reunion  to  rekindle  love. 
And  then  at  last,  with  linked  hands  and  united  hearts, 
may  we  again  join  in  praising  and  blessing  our  common 
Lord,  evermore  adoring  Him  who  roimd  our  weakness 
and  divisions  winds  the  encircling  bond  of  His  strength 
and  love,  "round  our  incompleteness  His  complete- 
ness, round  our  restlessness  His  rest" 


THE  END. 
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(/>om  tJU  Boston  Journal) 

**  Slnfolorly  acnte,  possesBcd  of  rare  Analytical  power,  ImaglnatlTe  but  not 
•uidfliil,  nnwearied  In  rMeareb,  and  gifted  with  wonderftil  talent  In  arranging 
and  moalding  hia  material,  the  author  la  aa  Cuelnating  as  he  ia  learned.  His 
erudition  ia  immenae— w  immense  aa  not  to  be  cnmbenome.  It  is  the  result 
of  a  long  and  ateady  growth— a  part  of  himaelt 

{Firom  Ihs  Chicago  lloms  Journal) 

"The  master-atroke  of  the  flrat  volome  la  the  anthor^a  skill  and  sacccss  iu 
delineating  the  train  of  caoaca  which  rcaolted  in  the  early  French  Riirolution 
^ITBSX  Thcae  canaea,  with  their  combinationa,  are  so  arranged  that  the  mind 
of  the  reader  Is  prepared  for  reaalts  not  Teiy  anlike  aach  aa  actoally  occurred, 
horrible  aa  they  were. 

(^^001  the  BotUm  Transcript) 

**  His  first  Tolame  erincea  a  clear  head,  an  Intrepid  heart,  and  an  honest  pur- 
pose. A  trae  kind  of  Indoetion  characterises  it  Indeed  It  Is  almost  a  new 
revelation,  comprising  the  fidelity  of  Gibbon,  the  comprehcnalTeness  of  Ilam- 
boldt,  and  the  iksdnatton  of  Macaohiy.** 

{From  tJU  IT.  F.  Ikiilg  Timea.) 

**  We  have  read  Mr.  Bnckle*s  Tolames  with  the  deepest  interest  We  owe 
him  a  profoand  debt  of  gratitade.  His  infloence  on  the  thought  of  the  presi>nt 
age  cannot  bat  be  enormous,  and  if  he  givea  us  no  more  than  we  already  havi» 
in  the  two  yolnmea  of  the  tnaffnus  opvs,  ho  will  atlU  be  daased  among  the 
fathers  and  fonnders  oi  the  Science  of  History.** 

{From  iks  Xmoark  Daily  Advertittr.y 

"The  book  Is  a  treat,  and  even  *mld  the  din  of  battle  It  will  be  extensively 
read,  for  It  bears  no  little  upon  our  own  selves,  our  country,  and  its  fiiture  ea- 
Istsace  and  progress.** 
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